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CHAPTER 1. 

KANTHritAVA-NAJtlASARA,lA WODEYAR IT, 1704- 17 H. 

A retrospect and a prospect — Birth, accession, etc , of Kunthi- 
rava — The Dalavais : Rise of the Kalule Kami 1 } — Political 
affairs : General tendencies — Relations with the MughalR, 
1705-1706 — Northern advance of Mysore, 1710-17 1 1 — 
Further relations with the Mughals, v. August 1711 — 
February 1713 — Kanthirava’s Rule — Religion Gifts, grants, 
etc. — Domestic life — Social life — Literary progress The 
Ananqamjaya-Bhanah , c. 1710-1712 ; The Mysuru-Dhorc- 
gala-Purvabhyudaya-Vivara, r. 1710-1714- — Death of 
Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, February 18, 1714- 
Reflections. 

rilHE year 1704 which witnessed the death of Chikka- 
JL devaraja Wodeyar in the plenitude of his power 
and glory, forms a turning-point m the 
P roBpect° HpeCt aUd a evolution of the kingdom of Mysore. 

It marks the end of the continuous 
course of her political development during a critical 
period extending well nigh to a century from Raja 
Wodeyar’ s acquisition of Seringapatam in 1610, and the 
beginning of a new epoch, the tendencies and factors of 
which were successively to affect her integrity and in- 
dependence. Centralisation, the crowning achievement 
of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, far from liberating forces of 
disintegration and disorder — as is not infrequently the 
case with absolute monarchies — gradually tended to yield 
place to a new order of things aiming at the repre- 
sentation of monarchical interests on the one hand 
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and the maintenance of traditions of settled govern- 
ment on the other. So rich indeed was the legacy 
of the earlier period (1610-1704) that, despite political 
cataclysms outside the kingdom and revolutions within, 
it was bound to form the fundamental basis and 
influence the course of the subsequent history of 
Mysore. 

On the death of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, Kanthlrava- 
Narasar&ja Wodeyar II, his only son 
otc^^o^kantbirft va" ' ( b y Devajamma) succeeded to the 
kingdom of Mysore, being installed on 
the throne on November 30, 1704, 1 in his thirty-first year 
( b . December 27, 1672). 2 Kan^hlrava, however, unfortu- 
nately suffered from the disability of being born deaf 
and dumb. 3 Yet, brought up and educated as he was 
under the fostering care of his illustrious father, he is 
credited with having displayed remarkable powers of 
intelligence and wisdom which he was known to be 
possessed of. 4 KanthTrava, at the same time, was fortu- 
nate in that he had the active assistance of Tirumala- 
iyangar, Prime Minister of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
who, true to the latter’s behests, remained at the helm of 
affairs of State till his own death in 170G. fl Little is 
known concerning the immediate successor in office of 

1. Annals, I. 156. Tirana, Murga&vra iu. 16. The Mys. Dho. Pur (1.59, 
II 57), however, is to be understood as merely referring to the formal 
surcession of Kapflnr&vft on November 17 or 18 ( Tirana , Mdrqaiira in. 
], 2), i r., a day or two after Chikkadevaraja’s death, but bis actual 
installation does not seem to have taken place till about a fortnight after 
the latter event in the light of the Annals. 

2 Mys. Dho. Piir., 11.56,1 68 (compared) : Parldhdui , Pushy a 6a. 4; see 
also Annals, l.c. 

3. Annals, I 167 ; also Manucci in Appendix I— (3) Wilks (I. 241) refers to 
KanthTrava as “Canty Reva Raj, the Mook Arsoo ” (Mfikarasu), the 
dumb king. 

4 See A nnals (I. 151-164), which also records the traditional story of how, 
under the miraculous influence of a Brahman, Kaptlilrava wa8 enabled 
to speak once m his fifth year and remained silent thereafter Cf. 
Ancient India, p. 306, where S. K. Aiyangar interprets this as “the 
pretence of a supernatural intervention” under which Kagthirava's 
succession was brought about by Tirumalaly&ngar. 
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Tirumalaiyangar, though there is a tradition 5 6 that Singa- 
rarya, his younger brother, held the post for some years 
after 1706. The guiding hand of Devajamma, dowager 
queen of Chikkadevaraja, was another element of strength 
to Kanthlrava in the early years of his reign. 7 Among the 
officers of the late regime, Karanika Lingannaiya, one of 
the councillors of Chikkadevaraja, is said 8 to have left 
Seringapatam on a pilgrimage to Benares early in 
Kanthlrava’s reign, his son (also named Lingamidiya) 
being appointed a Pradhan in his place. 

Almost simultaneously there are indications ol the rise 
Tbo Daiavam to prominence of the members of the 
Hise of the Kalale Kalale Family as Dalavais of M\sore 
Fttuuly ' and of their steady influence on the 

administration ol the kingdom. The House of Kajalo, 
whose origin and early history we have elsewhere 
traced, 9 begins to claim our attention in an increasing 
measure from 1705 onwards. Matrimonial alliance with 
the Mysore Royal Family and the regular furnishing of 
a Dalavdi (Commander-m-chicf) to the Mysore army m 
conformity with the solemn pact entered into between 
the two houses about the close of Raja Wodeyar’s reign- - 
these, as indicated, 10 had become the cardinal features in 
the policy of Kalale towards Mysore already during the 
period 1660-1704 Mallaraja TV (1679-1719), eldest 
son ol Dajavai Kumaraiya, continued to be the ruling 
chief of Kajale during Kanthlrava’s ieign in Mysore. 
Dasarajaiya of Devaraya-durga, the last of the Dalavais 
of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, remained in office till March 

5 Wilks, 1 c , also Editorial Introduction to the O Vam., C Vt. and 
A V C (pp 3-3) 

C. See Editorial Introduction to the Mitra Go , p 2 

7 See Raj Kath , XI 488, where Devaehandra speaks of Kashira va rh 
having placed the administration in the hands of his mother Doddarmna 

and the Dalavais for a period of nine years. The reference here is 
obviously to Devajamma, dowager queen of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
and to the members of the Kalale Family. 

8. Annals, I. 166. 9 Ante, Vol. I, Chs. X and XVI. 10. Ibid. 

13 * 
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1705, 11 when he was succeeded by Basavarajaiya of 
Kalale, a cousin of Mallaraja IV and grandson of Mup- 
pina-Kantaiya. 12 Basavarajaiya was father-in-law also of 
Kanthlrava, having given his daughter Chaluvajamma m 
marriage to the latter. 13 He held office till November 
1708 14 when he was succeeded by Nanjarajaiya II, a 
nephew of his. 1 "’ Nanjarajaiya served Kanthlrava till 
about February 1714 when Vlrarajaiya (son of Dajavai 
Doddaiva by Gauramma), another grandson of Muppina- 
Kantaiya and cousin brother of Basavarajaiya, became 
the Dajavai of Mysore lh This systematic succession to 
the office of Dajavai from among the members of the 
Kajale House during the period, significantly points 
to it as an active element m the governance of the 
kingdom. 

The period of Kanthlrava’s rule in Mysore is covered 
by the* last years of the reign of 
AurangzTl) and the early phase in the 
decline and fall of the Mughal 
Empire. 17 The death of Aurangzlb in February 1707 — 
two years after the accession of Kanthlrava — was followed 
by civil wars and disputed successions Centrifugal 
tendencies began gradually to manifest themselves under 


Political affairs 
General tendencies 


11. Mi/s l)ho Pur , 1 70, see also and compare authorities noticed m 
Appendix 1- (1), 

12. Ibid , also K A V , pp. 17-18, and Table XIII 

18 Ibtd, 1.65, Annuls, I 156. It would seem from these sources that 
llasavaraiaiya of Kalale was otherwise* known as Kallahalli Basava- 
nijHiya, probabl\ because he, as a member of the Kalale Family, 
originally resided m Kallahalli, a village situated m the same taluk as 
Kalale {see List of Villages, 1111. See also under Domestic life, for 
details about Chaluvaiamma. 

14 Ibid, I 70; also Appendix I— (1) 

15. Vvle Appendix I — (11 , also Table XIII. 16. Ibid. 

17. Vidf , for general references on this section, J. Sarksr, Auramjzlb , V. rbs. 
LI-IjVII, Grant Duff's History of the Marathas (Edwards's edition), 
I chs, XI-XVII, Irvine, Later Mughals, I. chs 1-IV ; Briggs, Nizam, 
1. chs. II-III , Wilks, Mysuor , I. 281-288, 248-249 (with f.n.) , Satyanatha 
Aiyar, N ayahs of Madura, chs. XII-X1II , C . H. I., V. 78-75; 
B urban 's Tuzak-i-Wdlai&hi, l. 58-68 (Text); Ke N V., X. 174-175, 
vv. 11-14, etc 
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his immediate successors, Shah Alam T (Bahadur Shall, 
1708-1712) and Farruksiyar (1713-1719). The Mahrattas 
set about asserting themselves as a political power under 
Shahu (1708-J748), son and successor of Sambhaji at 
Satara. Early in 1713, Asaf Jah (Chm Kilhch Khan. 
1(571-1748), lately Subadar of Oudh under Shah 
Alam I, established himself in. and became the founder 
of, Hyderabad as Viceroy of the Deccan and Kaujdar of 
the Karnatak (the Carnatic ol European writers), itrtdei 
the title of Nizam-ul-mul A, received from Dai ruksiyai 
The government of the Mughal Karnatak (including 
Payanghat and Balaghat and the Subadar i of STra) 
with head -quarters at Aivot was, under Aurang7.il>, 
successively in the hands of Zulfikar Khan (1 (>90-1 700) 
and Daud Klnln (1700-1708) On the recall of Daud 
Khan to Delhi to lead the army during the civil 
w r ar which brought about Shah Alain’s succession (1708). 
Sadatulla Khan, of the Nawavat community of the 
Arabs, succeeded to the government of the Mughal 
Karnatak as his (Daud Khan’s) Dewan and Kaujdar. 
Sadatulla Kliiin was eventually recognised as the Nawah 
of the Karnatak (1708-1733), receiving the formal 
appointment at the hands of Nizam-ul-rnulk in 1713. 
With Amin Khan (the “ Annum Caun ” of the Fort St. 
George Records™), formerly “a great favourite” of 
Zulfikar Khan, in charge of the si/ bah of Sira (** Chirpy 
countrev ”) under him, Sadatulla became more or 
less an independent ruler of the Karnatak at Arcot, 
exercising impeiial authority over the southern provinces 
of the Mughal Empue. Among the local powers, 
Madura, in the throes of dissolution under Mangammaj 


18. Desp Eng (1711-1714), p 27, para M2 Despatch dated December 22, 
1711 Since the Despatch seem* to speak of Mysore as situated in the 
neighbourhood of “ Chirpy countre) , ” the latter has to be identified 
with Sira which was under Mughal control since, Khaslin Khan’s time 
(1687-1695). Manucci refers to Sira as “Sirpi” [Vide Appendix I -(1), 
f.n. 5]. 
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(1689-1706) and Vijayaranga Chokkanatha (1706-1732), 
and Tanjore under Shahji II (1687-1711) and Sarfoji 
(1712-1727), by no means friendly towards each other 
and towards Mysore since Dalavai Kumaraiya’s siege of 
Trichinopoly (1682), continued as tributaries of the 
Mughal Empire ever since Zulfikar Khan invaded them 
(1691, 1694). The kingdom of Ikkeri in the north-west 
of Mysore, under Hiriya-Basappa Nayakal (1697-1714), 
was slowly recovering from the wars with Mysore after 
the truce of c. 1700, and expanding at the expense of the 
Nawab of Savanur, the Mughal representative. Among 
the European nations in India, the French at Pondi- 
cherry and the English at Madras were carrying on their 
commercial concerns with varying degrees of success, 
although, during the period, the prospects for the former 
under the successors ol Francois Martin (1674-1706) 
were not so promising as those for the latter. 

Although Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar had, as related in 
an earlier chapter, by his systematic 

MuBb‘iri 705 U i 706 h< ’ P ollc y succeeded in maintaining the 
integrity and independence of Mysore 
as a bulwark against the Mughal Empire in the north, 
the wealth of the kingdom never ceased continually to 
attract the attention of the Imperial Mughal. Indeed, 
shortly after the accession of Kapthlrava, Aurangzlb, 
then engaged in his struggle with the Mahrattas in the 
Deccan, found in him a ruler more inclined “ to live in 
peace and amity ” than embroil himself in war. 19 Further, 
if Manucci is to be believed, 20 Aurangzlb was evidently 
misinformed about the correct relationship between 
Kaijthlrava and Chikkadevaraja, and made it a pretext for 
a war of aggression against Mysore. Early in 1705, we 
learn, 21 he put forward a claim to take possession of the 
kingdom and set about preparing for a campaign against 

19. See Mauuoai m Storia Do Mogor, quoted in Appendix I— (3). 

99. Ibid. 21. Ibid. 
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Mysore, seeking at the same time the assistance of the 
rulers of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. About the middle 
of 1705, Daud Khan, the Mughal lieutenant in the 
Karnat&k, acting under the orders of Aurangzlb, proceeded 
to the south, exacting large sums of money as tribute 
from the latter chiefs. Foreseeing a similar fate for 
Mysore, KanthTrava began to “make ready to resist’' 
the Mughal with his vast army. Before the close of the 
rainy season of 1705, however, he found it expedient to 
treat with Aurangzlb offering “his Majesty fifteen 
millions of rupees and five elephants, promising, in addi- 
tion, to double his annual tribute, on condition that lie 
was not interfered with.” The transmission of the 
tribute promised was, however, intercepted by a body of 
Mahratta horse In September (1705) the Mughal fell 
ill, and, shortly after his recovery at the end of the rainv 
season, impatient at the delay in the receipt of the monev 
proffered, he forwarded violent threats to KanthTrava. 
Meanwhile, Aurangzlb’s attention having been concen- 
trated on the reported news of risings m Northern India, 
his design against Mysore was frustrated and he rather 
reluctantly retreated with his army to Ahmadnagar, hard 
pressed by the Mahrattas everywhere In April 1700, 
KanthTrava, profiting by Aurangzlb’s difficulties and the 
lingering state of the Mughal army in the Karnatak, 
succeeded in taking back possession of the amount which 
he had had to preserve in the fort of STra. Though 
Aurangzlb thus never succeeded in realizing his cherished 
ambition of reducing Mysore, the first trace of a seeming 
submission on the part of KanthTrava to the Mughal s in 
1705 meant a prelude to their future attacks on his 
kingdom. 

The years 1706-1710 were years of peace and quiet 
in Mysore. About November 1710, 
ofM^Vitnn? however, Da)avai Nanjarajaiya II 
marched against Baiche-Gau$a, the 
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Morasa Chief of Chikballapur, and laid seige to the place. 
The precise cause of this proceeding is not known, 
though it seems probable that Nanjarajaiya anticipated 
trouble to the kingdom of Mysore from the Pajegars of 
the north under the troubled conditions in theKarnatak- 
Balaghat. However that may have been, in December 
he succeeded in reducing Chikballapur, capturing valuables 
from the camp of Baiche-Gauda and levying annual 
contribution on him in token of his submission. 22 In 
January 1711, Nanjarajaiya, proceeding further, reduced 
the Palcgar of Dodballapur, settling the tribute due by 
him. 23 In March, he advanced against Sira putting the 
Muhammadans to rout; 24 and in April, he subdued the 
Palegar of Midagesi fixing a contribution on him. 2r> These 
activities resulted in the extension of the sphere of in- 
fluence of the kingdom of Mysore over a greater part of the 
Chikballapur country as far as the Mughal siibdh of Sira. 

Meanwhile these movements of the Mysore arms 
had evidently roused the attention of 
Sadatulla Khan, the Nawab in charge 
of the Mughal Karnatak. About 
August 1711, he joined Amin Khan, 
Subadar of Sira, against Mysore, 2 * 1 with whose army he 
had engagements of varying degrees of success in the 
tract of country between Bangalore and Sira. 27 In 
October, Sadatulla proceeded as far as Tnchinopoly to 
exact tribute from the southern princes, no less “ to 
compose the differences . . . among themselves.” 28 

The Fort St. George Records 29 of the time speak of 


Further relations 
with the Mughals, 
c A w k u <*t 1711- 

Fwbruary 171 !J 


22 Mys. Dho II. 60-63 , My, s litlj Chu., 32, Annals, I 166-167, 

cf Wilks, I. 241, and S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, p 306 ; see also 
Appendix I — (1), for a further critical notice of the authorities. 

23. Ibid. 24 Ibid. 26. Ibid. 

26. Desp. Eng. (1711-1714), l.c ; also f n 29 infra. 27 Wilks, I. 247. 

28. Desp. Eng. (1701-1702 to 1710-1711), p 138, para 44 : Despatch dated 
October 20, 1711. 

29. Ibid (1711-1714), pp 7, 20, paras 81, 43 : Despatches dated in August and 
October 1711 Wilks, 1 c., calls this " a contribution war," and assigns it 
roughly to 1712. 
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Sadatulla Khan’s 44 war with the king of Misore ” 
(Mysore, then ten days’ journey off to the westward of 
Madras) as obstructing “ the inland trade of Madrass ” 
and keeping down 44 the price of goods,” and refer to the 
impossibility of “ quiet in the Empire till a more active 
Prince is on the throne,” obviously hoping for a better 
successor of Shah Alam to the Mughal Empire. In 
December 1711, Sadatulla Khan 41 returned to Arcot 
having obliged the king of Misore to pay 6 lack [lakhs] 
rupees.” 30 According to the Sddat-Namdh , 31 a manu- 
script history of Sadatulla Khan, however, Sadatullfi was 
encamping at Dovanahalli, waiting f<u the payment ot 
the contribution agreed upon by Mysore, when he received 
the appointment of the Mawab of the Mughal Karnaiak 
from Nizain-ul-mulk (January 1718). The contribution, 
referred to, appears therefore to have been promised by 
Mysore but not actually paid bv her. Sadatulla renewed 
the war with Mysore shoitly after. A Fort St George 
Despatch , dated February 4. 17 Id, 32 referring to him 
(Sadatulla), says, 44 Our Suba is at present engaged in a 
war wuth the Misore people, very prejudicial 1 to the trade 
of these parts, the roads into the country being impass- 
able, so that little or no broad-cloth goes off at present, 
nor indeed any other sort of goods. We hope the fate 
of the Empire will soon he decided and that we shall 
have some active men to govern in these parts, till when 
trade cannot flourish ” Evidently, during the last years 
of Kanthlrava’s reign (1713-1714), it would seem, 
Mysore put up a stout opposition to the pretensions of 
the Nawab of the Karnatak to exact tnbute from liei, 
and this had its repercussions on the commercial inte- 
rests of the English East India Company in South 
India. 

80. Ibid ■ Hep Despatch cited in f n 18 supra ; c f Wilks , l.c , referring to 
“a very moderate contribution.” 

81. Referred to by Wilks a* 247-248, f.n.). 

82. Dcsp Eng (1711-1714), p 114, para 13. 
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From inscriptions we learn that Kanthlrava was ruling 
Mysore seated on the jewelled throne 
Kauthirava'x Rule, in Seringapatam . 33 In the actual work 
of government he had the active assist- 
ance of the Dajavai and the officers. While the admi- 
m strati on was conducted in the traditional manner, the 
institutions of Chikk.adevaraja Wodeyar were continued 
with regularity and vigour. Among the officers of 
Kanthlrava, Chaluvaiya of the Kalale Family was the 
Superintendent of the M ysuru-Nagarada-Hobah- 
V tchara-Sime ; Haridasaiya was a Chdvadi-Mancgdr and 
Channakrishna-l’andita was the chief ministerial officer 
(samaatddhikdra chamatkdnnd) in charge of the Salem 
country .' 14 

Ari-Vaishnavism continued to be popular m Mysore 
during the reign. Kanthlrava was 
KeiiKion himself a devout- Yaishnava , 35 being 

well-known for his predilections to 
(fod I jakshmikanta of Kajale*’ and for his services to 
God Varadaraja of Kfinchi 37 While he continued the 
gifts and charities of his predecessors , 38 he is, in parti- 
cular, credited 39 wuth having sanctioned the construction 
in his name of a temple to God Bindu- 
Oiiu, grants, etc Madhava in Melkote and made grants 
of villages and lands for services to Gods 

iW Sir E.C , IX Bn lib (1705), 1. 6, Mys. Dist Suppl Vol., Nj 296 (1716), 
v. r»H Tlir expressions actually used m these records are firirangn- 
paitanada simhnsandrvdha rdqi , tusium PaJchiwaranyard/a-nagart 
sunhasaiiddhiSvait Cf S K. Aiyangar, 1 c , referring to Kan^l urava “ as 
having reigned rather than ruled for nine years and passed away,” etc., 
for which there is no evidence 

31. Vi dr references under Gifts, grants and literary progress. 

35. See EC, Mys Diet Suppl Vol , Nj 295(1716), vv. 51, 68; III (I) 
Sr 61 (1722), 1. 109 Vishnu puddravinda ; 6r7-N&rdyana padn- 
pankajayug* 

36. Vide references under Gifts, grants, etc , below 

37. See h G , III (1) Sr. 100 (1724), 11 142-146, where Krishnaraja I (1714- 
1732) alludes, in general, to the pious services of his father (Kanthlrava 
II) to God Varadaraja of Kanchi 

38. Mys Ildj. Cha., 83 ; Annals, I. 157 


39. Annais, I. 157-158. 
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“ Chalvajamamba of the noble Kalale Family.” 48 By her 
KanthTrava had a son by name Krishnaraja ( b . 1702), 47 
who became the heir-apparent to the throne of Mysore 
and is referred to as Krishna-Yuvaraja in contemporary 
literature. 48 

Seringapatam, during the reign of KanthTrava, con- 
tinued to be a flourishing centre of social 
Social life and public life. The spring festival 

(vasa?itotsava) of God Ranganatha 
there, had acquired a reputation and a popularity which 
was unique 40 Another flourishing town of importance 
was Yamalur (modern Omalur, in the Salem district), 
under the jurisdiction of KanthTrava, whose citizens were 
learned in the Vedas, Smrtis and Sastras ( sarva nigama 
smrtt m&tra vidyah) and skilled in prose and poetical 
composition (.s arvipi hrdya ghatika.iata-gadyapadyah) , 
and whose cultural activities included, among others, 
disputations m Sastras ( mstre vadah ), expounding of the 
sacred tradition (mhhilamnaya ninadah), playing on 
the lute (vino, vadah) and display of talents in poetry, 
philosophy and dialectics ( kavltdyd vivaranam, vedau- 
tokfih para mata dhoamsana oidhih ). 50 


46 Ibid, M ijs Dint Hnppl VoL, Nj 296, vv 59-60 

Chalvri finmiinifti bhuvi prastddJul 
. . m ah it a Ka hie- vumiotpann a-valli . 

47. Mgs Dho 1‘nr , II. 57. Annals, I 156, 158, also E.C., Mi/s.Dt't 
Snppi IV , Nj. 295, v. 61 ; III (1) Sr 64, 11. 121-128 , 100, 11. 49-51. 

48. Sec Anauqavxjayn Jihdvnh, Prologue, p. 8. For details about the work, 
vide under J.derarij progress below. 

49. Ibid, pp. 64-65 (Ti *t) From the &r tnrjdtara/attlaka-lJh-dnah (p 30), 
we learn that the last year in which the vernal festival was celebrated 
in Seringapatam was 1718 \l T ilambi) For particulars about this work, 
vide (’h. Ill below 

60. Ibid, Prologue, pp 1-2 Vdmalnr (now spelt Omalur) A village in the 
present Salem district , Deputy Tahsildar’s head-quarters ; 10 miles 
north-west of Salem ; on the bank of the &arabhanga-nadt ; formerly a 
petty chieftainship , has an old Siva temple with inscriptions and the 
remains of a fort , also called Walmera ; derived from Varna — Siva, and 
fir — village, lit {siva’s abode. The place in well known for the manufac- 
ture of uteuBils from pot-btonc { Lapin ollarvs). 
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Of particular interest and significance from the point 
of view of literary, and no less social, 

V P life of the times is the Anangavijaya- 

Bhanah (c. 1710-1 7T2) 51 b\ Sivarama- 
krishna- Kavi — of Gautama-gotra and 
son of Narayana by Kangambika — a resident of Vainalui M 
It is a dramatic piece in Sansknt, intended to be enacted 
before a highly cultured and learned audience from far 
and near, assembled at Vamalur, on the occasion of the 
spi mg festival (in April-May’* ot the local God Yijaya- 
raghava, a festival said to have been stopped h » some tune 
but revived by Chanriakrishna-Panditu, chief mmisteiial 
officer of Kanthlrava, under the orders of Krishna raj a, 
son of KanthTrava and hen -apparent ( Yurarrija ) to the 
throne of Mysore. 53 The play begins with invocations 
to ftiva and Ananga (Manmatha), followed by thf 
prologue ( prastavand ) pointing to the time, place, 
authorship and the circumstances under which it was 
written, as mentioned above. The theme ol the work is, 
as the name itself indicates, erotic, being centred round 
the love and union of two imaginary characters, feringara- 
bhushaniam, the hero and principal interlocutoi , and 
Kanakalata, the heroine, supposed to be the daughter of a 
courtezan by name ftringaramanjari. 5 * A considerable 
portion of the play is devoted to an ideal delineation, 
through the principal interlocutor, of the life and man- 
ners of the times during spring, with special reference to 
the predominant erotic sentiment, 55 and to the occasional 
pillorying of prostitution as an evil caused by the growth 
of wealth and luxury in contemporary society The play 
is written in a highly ornate style and in the diction known 
as Drakshdpdka. The poet calls it a modern work 

51. Ms. No. 12, 431 of the Des Cat. Sans. Mhs (Vol XXI) in the Mad Or 
Ltb The page references cited here are from an authenticated copy of 
this Ms , obtained from the Library. 

52 Pp. 4-5, 94 53. P. 3 54. Pp. 7-8, 89-93. 

55. Pp 8-93 56 See, for instance, pp 39-41,59. 
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(i adhunika grantha), with a happy association of allusive 
language and figures of speech. 57 Altogether, the 
Anangavijay a-Bhanah occupies a prominent place in 
the literature of the period. It is an index of the 
popularity of bhdna as a form of dramatic entertainment 
to the cultured classes early in the eighteenth century, 
and bears testimony to the prosperity of the kingdom of 
Mysore under the immediate successor of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar. Another work, perhaps 
Dhoreqaia^vrvi- affording an important indication of 
bhyudaya- vivnra , the activities of the court of Kanthlrava 
during the period, is the chronicle in 
Kannada entitled Mysuru-Dhoregahi-Pilrvabhyudaya- 
Vivara ,“ an account of the rise of the early kings of the 
Wodeyar dynasty of Mysore and of the political develop- 
ment of the kingdom under them. The work, as it has 
come down to us, is of anonymous authorship, 59 and is 
written up m a kadatam. The obverse pages 00 of the 
manuscript begin with invocation to Ganesa, and 
embody details relating to the genealogy, traditional 
history and succession of the early rulers of Mysore (c. 
1450-1714), their dates of birth and death, their acces- 
sion and regnal years and their queens and consorts, the 
names of Dajavais and their periods of office under the 
respective rulers, and the conquests and annexations 
during the reign of Tiaja Wodeyar (1578-1017). The reverse 
pages 01 are devoted, in the mam, to the enumeration of 
the territorial acquisitions of the rulers down to Kanthl- 
rava 11 (1704-1714). They also not infrequently repeat 

67 Pp. 3, 6-6 

68. No. 18-16-37 — Kadatam ; Mad Or. Lib. Wilson refers to thiH work as 
Mawiir-Arasii-Furvdbhuyndaya (Dm. Cat. Mack. Mss., pp. 329-330). 

69 See Appendix I — (2), for a detailed critical notice of the generally 
accepted view that Nagara Puttaiya-Pandit is the author of the Ma. 

60. Pp. 1-82 The obverse and reverse portions of the Kadatam are referred 
to m this work as parts I and II for convenience of citations. Cf. Wilks , 
I. Preface, pp. XXI-XXII. 

61. Pp. 1-69. Cf. Wilks, l.o. 
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the earlier details connected with the births and regnal 
years of the kings, and contain, at the end, a succession 
list down to Knshnaraja 1 (accession, 1714) The dates 
in the manuscript are generally given in terms of the 
cyclic year. A very ingenious, but quite intelligible, 
method of chronological computation, however, is found 
adopted in the part of the work which deals with the 
conquests and acquisitions under the rulers/' 2 Not only 
is the usual cyclic year pertaining to each event men- 
tioned, but the number of years which actually transpired 
between the date of the event and that oi the compila- 
tion of the chronicle is invariably rescinded ^ide by side. 
Thus, working on this basi&, we find that the earliest 
date of compilation from winch the acquisitions are 
computed backwards is 1710/ 13 Next we get the years 
1711 and 17T2. W The latest events referred to in the 
manuscript are the acquisitions during 1711-1712, the 
death oi Kanthirava and the accession of Krishnaraju 1 
(1714). 65 Since the chronicle is an undated one, an 
examination of these internal data enables us to fix 
the chronological limits of its compilation between 
1710-17 14. M * From the manuscript it appears also obvi- 
ous that its anonymous author was a contemporary ol 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, who, probably in conformity 
to the directions of the latter, actually prepared it during 
the reign of Kanthirava/ 17 The Mysiiru-Dhoreyala- 
Pilrvabhyudaya-Vivara is written in a- colloquial prose 

02. I 72-82, II. 1-48 See also and compare Wilka, l.c 
Oil See, for instance, I. 74-75, where the acquisition of Arakere by Kaja 
Wodeyar is referred to as having taken place in &drvari , 110 years ago. 
&&Tvar% corresponds to A.D. 1600. Adding 110 to 1600 we get 1710, 
obviously the earliest date for the compilation of the rhromcle For 
other instances, see I. 79-82, II. 12-15. 

64. See I. 72-79, II, 1-11, 16-48. 65. See II. 49-64, 57, 59, l 59. 

66. Cf Wilks’s date, 1712-1713 (I Preface, p. XXII) ; Wilson’s date, 1713 (1 c ) ; 
also Kar Ka. Cha. (Ill 4) which speaks of the work as having been 
written in £. 1635 (A.D. 1713), without, however, citing the relevant text. 
67 See II. 69, where the chronicler refers to Chikkadevarfija Wodeyar thus . 
Namma dlidamahdsvdrm Chikkadevardja Wadeyarayyanavarv. Wilks 
{Ibid, pp. XX1I-XX1I1) alao records a genuine tradition current in his 
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style. Its contents are, however, more of historical 
than literary interest. It is, perhaps, the earliest avail- 
able manuscript containing something like a recorded 
history of the rise and fortunes of the Ruling House of 
Mysore. It embodies facts and data which are verifiable 
and workable as also a chronology of events, which is 
fairly realible. 68 But it is by no means complete or 
even safe for the facts it chronicles as an authority. The 
synchronisms recorded in the manuscript are sometimes 
dubious and defective. 69 Occasionally it gives currency 
to loose traditionary tales and stories — particularly on 
the period down to 1638. 70 Again, there is at times 
vagueness and confusion in respect of genealogical 
and other details. 71 Used with caution, however, the 
value of the work as a source of information for the 
history of the Rulers of Mysore down to 1714, is not 
inconsiderable 


Kanthirava-Narasaraja 
Death Ot Kami,-,- *’ebruar\ 


Wodeyar passed away on 
18,' 1714,' in his forty- 


rava, February 18, 
1714. 


second year, his queens not observing 
sat L 73 


time in regard to the Mb., thus “A short time before the real com- 
pilation of this document, the Raja Chick Deo Raj, who died in 1704, bad 
directed an extensive collection to be made of historical materials, 
including all inscriptions then extant within his dominions, which 
were added to a library already reported to be voluminous the 
above-mentioned work is probably one of the memoirs prepared in 
conformity to his dnections, hut it appears to have been presented to 
his successor . " 

68 Cf Wilks ( Ibul , p XXIII) who refers to the work as “a brief but 
correct record of events up to the year 1712,” and regrets that it is 
“ » mere chronicle of events ” after 1610, etc —a position due, apparently, 
to Ins want of thorough acquaintance with the manuscript in the 
original. 

69. Sei , for instance, I 3-13 For details, vide Vol. I, Ch V in 13 
and 47 

70. See, foi instance, I. 45-51 For details, vide Vol. I, Appendix IV— (2) 

71. See I. 1-2. 63, 66-58, II 23, 55, 56 , 58-59, etc. 

72. Mi/s. Dho Pur , I 69. Vtjaya, Phdlqana iu. 16, Thursday; see also 

Annals, I. 158; cf Mys R& h Cha ., 34, Wilks, I. 248. and Rdi Kath 
XII. 488. J 

73. Annals, l.c. 
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Though not possessed of the exceptional personal 
capacity and talents of ChikkadevarSja 
Reflections Wodeyar, and despite the infirmities 

he suffered from, it must be said to 
the credit of Kanthlrava that he was able to preserve 
the glorious traditions of his predecessors Indeed, the 
kingdom of Mysore, under the rapidly changing condi- 
tions of the times in Southern India, retained its vitality 
and financial soundness as a foremost power, which 
profoundly impressed contemporary observers like the 
astute Manucci . 71 The popularity of Kanthlrava’s rule 
is, perhaps, significantly echoed in records 73 which 
speak of him thus ; “Having divided the whole of his 
kingdom into four parts, the first he gave to the 
Brahmans, the second to the Gods, the third as gifts 
of merit, and retaining the fourth part for himRelf, he 
ruled the world — Kanthiravendra. Tn every village, 
during his reign, there was the distribution of good food 
and daily festivals and worship in temples ; and on 
every road were there groves and watersheds.” Yet 
there were already signs in Kanthlrava’ s reign of new 
forces at work, foreshadowing a decline in the power of 
the central authority, thus opening the wa\ for the 
self-aggrandizing zeal of crafty military leaders and 
adventurers. 7 *’ 


74. Vide Appendix I— (3) 

75. See E O., Mys Dint. Suppl Vol , Nj 295 (1716), vv. 66-67; III (J) Sr 
64(1722), 11 110-114. 

76 Compare S K Aiyangar ( Ancient India , p 305) who makes the sweeping 
assertion that “ m this reign alone, the reins of government slipped 
perceptibl} out of the hands of the sovereign into the hands of the 
Dalaways," etc llut see Wilks (I. 211) who maintains that “ the 
vigour and regularity of the late long reign (i r., Chikkadovaraja's) 
continued for several years to be perceptible m the administration” of 
Kanthirava The decline in the power of the king was, it has to he 
concedud, as gradual as the rise of the Dalaviis. 
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CHAPTER II. 

KrishnarIja Wodeyar I, 1714-1732. 

Birth and accession — The ascendency of the Kalale Family — 
Political affairs : General tendencies— Mysorean advance on 
Belur, c. 1723-1724 — Karnatak politics — Mughal attack on 
Seringapatam, 1724 — Mahratta attack on Seringapatam, 
1726 — Mysorean advance on Magadi, etc., 1728 — Krishna- 
raja’s Rule : General administration — Religion : Sri- 

Vaishnavism ; Religious toleration — Gifts, Grants, etc. — 
Social life — Literary activity — Ramayanam-Tirumalarya : 
The Copper-plate grants , 171G, 1722 and 1724 — Kalale 
Virara]a: The Sakala-Vaidya-Samkita-Sararnava, c. 1714- 
1720; The Andhra-Vachana-Bharatamti, 1731 -Channaiya: 
Commentary on the Bhagavad-Gita and the Padmini- 
Pannaya, c. 1720-1724 — Chaluvamba : The Tulakaven- 
Mahatmya, c. 1720; The Varanandi-Kalyana, etc., c. 1725- 
1730 — Other writers • Balavaidyada-Chaluva • The Batna- 
Sastm and the Kannada- Li lav ati, c. 1715-1720 ; Rangaiya : 
The Kaven-Mahatmya , c. 1730 — Domestic life ■ Queens, 
etc. — Doath of Krishnaraja Wodeyar, March 5, 1732 — 
Reflections. 

K ANTHlRAVA-NARASARAJA Wodeyar II was 
succeeded by his son and heir-apparent Krishna- 
raja Wodeyar I, installed on the throne 

^ Birth ..id «««- Qf Mysore Qn March 3> 1714 1 He , c 

more familiarly known as Dodda- 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar. 2 A boy of twelve years of age 

1 .4n«tj/s, I. 159 Vijaya , Phdlguna ba. 13. The Mys Dho Pur. (II 57), 

however, is, as usual, to be understood as merely referring to the formal 
succession of Knshuaraja on the day following Kaijthlrava’s death, i.e. t 
on February 19, 1714 ( Vijaya , Phdlguna la. 1). But his actual installa- 
tion doob not seem to have taken place till about a fortnight after the 
latter event in the light of the Annah. 

2. Ibtd, 1. 168-164, Rdj. Kath , XII. 488-489. Wilks spells the name as 
“ Dud Kishen Raj ” (1 248); S. K Aiyangar refers to him as Dod<Ja 
Krishua-Raja “ in oontradistinotion to one of his successors of the same 
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that he was at the time of his accession ( b . March 18, 
1702), 3 the reign of Krishnaraja, during and after the 
period of his minority, was marked by the ascendency in 
the court of Mysore of the Kajale 
the Kaiairpamiiy. 01 Family, to which his own mother, the 
dowager queen Chaluvajamnia, be- 
longed. Among her kinsmen, Chaluvaiya — grandson of 
Timmaraja Wodeyar II and son of Krishnaiya Urs — 
lately Superintendent of the M if s urn- N a ga ra dallolali- 
V ichdra-Slme under Kanthhava, not only became the 
ruler of Kajale (1719-1785) in succession tr ins cousin 
Maharaja IV 4 but also rose to the position of S arradhiknri 
(chief executive officer) of Krishnaiaja 5 He was prac- 
tically the head of the administration of Mysore during 
>' 1714-17*24, while Dajavai Vlrai ajaiya, son ol Doddaiya 
of Kajale and the last of the Dajavais of KanthTrava. also 
continued to hold the office of ( -ommander-m-chief 0 
The latter is further referred to by a contemporary of his 
as the establisher of the Kajale dynasty and as the 
sincere well-wisher of the king of My sore. 1 The interests 
of Kajale in Mysore were further seemed by the marriage 
of the daughters of Chikke Urs, Chaluvaiya and Clnkka- 
Kantaiya — all members of the Kajale Family — to 

name ” ( Ancient India, p. 305). Inscriptions and literary sourneR 
mention him as ‘’Krishnaraja WadeyaraiyH,” “ Krisbnendra,” “ Apra- 
tima-Krishuarilju,” etc. Ill one— only one — contemporary record, 
however, his name occurs aR “ Dodu-Krishnanlja W uric yar ait/ a nava.ru " 
(see EC, II Sit. 249 of 1723) 

‘i Mi/s. Dho. Pur , II 67 Chitrabhiinu , Chaitru iu l, Wednesday , Annul s, 
I 158, see also C’li. I, f.n 17 
AKA. V. ,11.33, also Table XIII 

5 See Pel. Go Cha (c 1780) of Ananta Kavi (VI, 87), referring to Chain vu- 

lya as “ Sarv&dhih&rada Chtluvaiya" under Krishnaraja , rIho f n. 
10 infra Wilks (I. 252) ref era to XarvadhiLdrt (“Sen Adikar”) as an 
officer who “ presided over revenui and finance ” 

6 Annals, I. 159. The period of office of Virarajaiya, according to this 

source, was 10 years, 2 months and 18 days, from the last year of the 
reign of Kapthlrava II (February 1714) down to Krodhi, Jyestha ha. 1 
(May 27, 1724). 

7. See Channaiya in the Padmmi-Partnaya (III, 297) Kalileya vatn- 
ioddh&raka , Mahiiilrileydnmagati hit a nemtn 
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Krishnaraja in 1716 and 1718. 8 In May 1724, Deva- 
rajaiya, eldest son of Vlrarajaiya by Channajamma 
(Channamamba) , succeeded his father as the Dalavai of 
Mysore. 0 About the same time, Nanjarajaiya HI (of 
Beljur), son of Dalavai Kalale-Basavarajaiya by Mlna- 
kshamma and cousin of Devarajaiya, became the Sarva- 
dhikdri in succession to Chaluvaiya, the latter having 
probably retired to his humble role of the chief of Kalale 
during his old age 10 Throughout the latter part of 
Krishnaraja’ s reign, Dajavai Devarajaiya and Sarvadhi- 
kari Nanjarajaiya conducted the affairs of State, acting 
ostensibly in accordance with the wishes of their 
master but really aiming at securing all power for 
themselves. 11 

The reign of Krishnaraja Wodeyar m Mysore 
synchronised with the period of deep- 
ening crisis in South India consequent 
on the decline and fall of the Mughal 
Empire under the successors of Aurangzlb — Farruksiyar 
(1718-1719) and Muhammad Shah (1719-1748). 12 About 
1717, four years after the founding of Hyderabad by 
Nizam-ul-mulk (1713), a process of systematic sub- 
infeudation of the Mughal Deccan followed. The entire 


Political affairs • 
(Icneral tendencies 


8. Annals, l.c. , sot* also under Domestic life below. 

9. Ibid, also Tables XI-XIII , cf S K Aiyangar, o c., p 1106. 

10. The exact date of Naniarajaiya’s accession to office is not known from 
the available sources. It would, however, appear from one authority 
(Annals, T. 162) that he was prominent m Mysore during the latter par L 
of Krishnaraia’s reign Since Dalavai Devarajaiya himself succeeded 
Ins father m May 1724 (vide f n f> and 9 supra), we would not be far 
wrong m fixing Naniftrajaiya’b accession also almost simultaneously, 
Chaluvaiya having probably proceeded to Kalale on the retirement of 
l)a]avai Vlrarajaiya from Mysore. The latest available date for Clialu- 
vaiya in Mysore is 1723 (see Bel. Go. Cha., VI, 87, with E.C , II SB. 
249; also f.n fi 6 infra). For details about the genealogy of Sarvadhikan 
Nanjarajaiya, vide Tables XI and XIII. 

11. Annals, I. 162 ; see hIho and compare Wilks, I. 251, and S. K. Aiyangar, 
l.c. 

12. Vide, for general references on this section, authorities cited m Ch. I. 
f.n, 17 ; also ti. S Sardesai, Mam Currents of Maratha History , pp. 99, 
102, 125-126, etc. 
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country above and below the ghats, known till then as 
Karnatak-Bijapur-Balaghat and Payanghat, south of 
Hyderabad, came under his control, with the general 
designation of Karnatak-IIyderabad. The term Balaghat 
began hereafter to denote the tracts' included both in 
what originally constituted Bijapur-Balagliat and in the 
newly formed Karnatak-Hyderabad- Balaghat, the latter 
comprising the large belt oi territory possessed respec- 
tively by the Pathan chief of Cuddapah and by Suldnji- 
Ghorpade, nephew of ftautaji-Ghorpade, who, profit- 
ing from the convulsions of the times, had c tablished a 
Mahratta power at Gooty. The authority of Kiidatulla 
Khan who till 1717 had retained charge of both the 
Karnataka, was thereafter confined only to the Nawab- 
ship of Areot in the Payanghat. A portion of the 
Karnatak-Hydcrabad-Balaghat was split up into thiee 
fiefs (namely, Savanur, Cuddapah and Kurnool), each 
being placed under a Pathan chief designated as Nawab, 
subject to the authority of the Nizam. The Karnatak- 
Bijapur-Balaghat was likewise placed under a Nawab 
directly responsible to the Nizam, with head-quarters at 
Sira, Amin Khan, the fonner incumbent, being con- 
firmed in the charge. 13 The Nizam was thus fast becom- 
ing absolute master of th* Deccan, finding in the rise of 
the Mahratta State under Peshwa Balaji Vlsvanath 
(1714-1720) and Baji iiao I (1720-1740)— during the 
nominal rule of Shahu at Satilra — a contending factor in 
the situation. While the semi-independent southern 
states of Madura and Tanjore were struggling for 
their existence under the disruptive foices of the times, 
and the English and the French striving for the estab- 

13 See f.nd compare Wilks, I 283-235, 248-249 According to him (I. 2491, 
Amin Khan whk appointed to the government of Karnatak Jhjapur at 
Sira about 1714 But from a Fort. St. George Despatch (Denp Eng , 
1711-1714, p. 27, para 32), it in obvioue that he was m charge of Sira already 
by December 1711. I’erhaps by 1714 he had been confirmed as the 
Nawab of that subdh. 
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lishment of their commercial interests in South India, 
considerable confusion prevailed in parts of central and 
southern Karnatak, where the local chiefs (Palegars) were 
disunited and trying to assert themselves. The only 
power of some importance in that region, however, was 
Ikkeri under Sclmasekhara Nayaka II (1715-1739), son 
and successor of Hiriya-Basappa Nayaka I, who was by 
no means friendly towards Mysore despite the truce of 
the previous reign. 14 Situated as it was on the outskirts 
of the sphere of influence of the Nizam and the Mahrattas, 
Ikkeri was not only a starting-point for the operation 
of the ambitious schemes of these powers but also 
became, as ever, a buffer state and a hotbed of intrigue 
and diplomacy. 

Throughout the first part of the reign of Knshnaraja 
,, , Wodeyar, the kingdom of Mysore 

on Boinr, c 1723- enjoyed perfect peace and security. 
5i24 About 1723-1724, however, her atten- 

tion was directed towards the affairs of Belur. Its chief 
Venkatadri Nayaka having become insane, Sdmasekhara 
Nayaka of Ikkeri removed him and set up in Ins place 
Go pal a Nayaka, brother of Venkatadri. At this, the 
latter’s agent conducted negotiations with Mysore, seek- 
ing to re-establish Venkatadri himself in Belur. A 
contingent of the Mysore army proceeded thither, but 
in the meanwhile Soniasekhara Nayaka, forestalling 
this move, despatched his forces towards Belur, 
and, in the action which followed at Aigur and 
Ko^lipet, not only succeeded in beating off the Mysore 
arms but also ensured the accession of Gopala 
Nayaka 15 

14 See Ke N. V, 180-181, vv. 33-38, referring to Somai&ekhara Nayaka 
contemplating howtil it> against Mysore (in 1717) in combination with the 
chief of Chitaldrug, the futility of hisscheme, etc. 

15. Kv N V., X 188, \ . 69 , also XI 212-213 (f n. 1), for details. According 
to this source, the Mysore army was commanded by a general named 
Subbariiya of Konauur, and the Ikkeri army by Channavirappa of 
Iiaya-palya. 
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This reverse apart, affairs in the Karnatak-Bijiipur- 
Balaghiit had been, in the meanwhile, 
Karnatuk politics heading towards a crisis. Under the 
arrangement effected by the Nizam 
about 1717, the pretended right of the Mughal to levy 
tribute from Mysore had been transferred from Sadatulla 
Khan, Nawab of Arcot, to Amin Khan, Nawab of Sira. 
Aware of the riches of Mysore, and jealous of the dis- 
memberment of his own command, Sadatulla Khan not 
only entered into a secret combination with the Pathun 
chiefs of Cuddapah, Kurnool and Savanur, and Siddop- 
Ghorpade of Goot.\, to wrest the rich pre> from Amin 
Khan, lfi but also, it. would seem, 17 systematical!) intri- 
gued against the Utter to secure the succession of his 
own dependent Abdul Nabi Tahir Khan to the Nawab- 
ship of Sira. Amin Khan, apprised of the designs of 
Sadatulla, advantageously allied himself with Mysoie 
and became a source of alarm to the Nizam Early m 
1724, the Nizam, we are told, lb communicated with 
Sdmasekhaia Nayaka of Jkkeri, desiring him to remove 
Amin Khan from the charge of Sira and establish Tilhn 
Khan in his place. Snmasekhara Nayaka despatched 
the Ikkeri forces under Subadar llohile Lingappa of 
Gangankote, against Sira Encamping in the neighbour- 
hood of Kandlkere and ChiknayakanahaJJi in the Mysore 
territory, Lingappa gave battle to the Mysoreans who 
had proceeded to the assistance of Amin Khan. After 
putting them to rout amidst considerable slaughter in 
their ranks, Lingappa marched further and invested jhe 

16 Wilks, I 211) (with f n.), relying on the testimony of Bndder-u-Zenian 
Khan, a coniu ction of Sadatulla Khan’s family 
17. Wilks (l.c ) sptaks of the appointment of Tahir Khan, as the Nawab of 
Sira, “inanj years afterwards” (t.r , after Sadatulla Khan’s attack on 
Mysore in 3724), “ as the tardy result of Sadatulla Khan’s incessant 
endeavours to recover the government of Sera.” But see Ke. N. V and 
Desp. Emj. cited infra 

18 Ke. N. V ., X. 188-189, vv. 70-71; also 196 (f.n. 1). Mirza Adam Khan 
of this source ib to be identified with Amin Khan of other sourceb 
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fort of Sira. On June 23, 1724 (Krodhi, Ashadha su . 
13) he succeeded in reducing it and establishing Tahir 
Khan as the Nawab of Sira. 19 

The succession of his dependent Tahir Khan to the 
government of Sira was the prelude to 
Senngapatam^ 724 ! * fc he furthering of Sadatulla Khan’s 
design against Mysore. For this enter- 
prise he appears to have secured the active support of 
the Nizam also. Indeed a Fort St. George Despatch 80 
speaks of the latter as having ordered both Sadatulla 
Khan and Abdul Nabi Tahir Khan “ to attack the king 
of Misore” [Mysore]. Towards the close of 1724, 
Sadatulla Khan, with Su bad fir Lingappa of Ikkeri at 
the head of tlie forces of the confederates (viz., Nawabs 
of Sira, Cuddapah, Kurnool and Savanur. and Siddoji- 
Ghorpade of Gooty), inarched on towards Mysore and 
stood before the gates of the Senngapatam iort. 31 The 
allies, we learn, 22 at first sustained some reverses 


19. Ibid , X. 1H9. 

20 Dot]) ling (1719-1727), pp. 112, 116, paras 11, 75 Despatch dated February 
11, 1725, reporting news of the previous j^ear. 

21 Wilks, l.c. ; also Kr. A. V , 1 c The Mys. liaj Cha. (34) and the Annals 
(I 1(50) also place tine event in 1 724 (Krodhi). Cf S.K Aiyangar,o.c.,p.807 

22. Mys. Hdj. Cha., 94-35 According to this source, the confederates, in- 
cluding Dcwan Sndulla (Sadatulla) Khan and Siddoji-Ohorpade, 
were defeated by Knshnaraja on the very first day of their siege of 
Senngapatam, and many in their lanks lost their noses and were slain 
on the held. The) were therefore obliged to raise the siege and retreat 
in panic. The Annals (1 c ), however, refers to the siege only by Siddoji 
(ihorpaijc on behalf of Sadulla Khan of Arcot, and speaks of the heav 
fire from the fort of Senngapatam causing havoc in his army, and of its 
repulse and pursuit, with loss of noses and ears of the soldiery and of 
valuables m the camp, etc. With slight differences, the two authorities 
are agreed that the confederate army at first sustained some reverses 
during the siege of 1724. This victory of Krishparaja is also echoed in 
an interpolation of the Kalalc Capper-plate grant (1716) thus . Sulduji 
pramnkha M ah&rHsIra-vrpula / Ala npu jayaika Ilia . . . (see E.C., 
Mys. Ihst. Suppl Volf'S]. 295, p 152, prose passage). For a detailed 
notice of the record, see under Gifts, grants, etc , and Literary activity 
below. Compare S. K Aiyangar, u.c., pp * 306-307. His assertion 
that “ the elaborate copper-plate grants which dwell at great length on 
the other virtues of Krishnaraja make no mention of any such victory,” 
etc., is hardly warranted by an examination of all the available records 
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owing to the heavy cannonade from the bastions of the 
fort. However, they persisted and soon proved a formid- 
able combination for the Mysore arms to cope with. The 
officers at Sermgapatam accordingly found it expedient 
to buy off the confederacy and save the situation A 
crore of rupees, it is said, 23 was the amount stipulated 
by Sadatulla Khan who, having distributed sixty lakhs 
(at twelve eachl among the confederates, appropriated 
the rest for himself and retired from Seringapatarn, 
The Kcladi-Nnpa Yijayam 21 merely alludes to Mysore aw 
having bought off the enemy lor a heavy price, including 
cash and jewels. A Fort St. George Despatch 25 likewise 
speaks of “ the king of Misoro ” as having “paid great 
sums to compound the war ” and oi Abdul Nab i Tahir 
Khan and Sadatulla Khan as having been subsecjuently 
“forced to pay much [to the Nizam] for arrears oi 
tribute and keeping their places, which made them extort 
moneys from all the trading people under them . . 
thereby prejudicing “ the country's trade.” 

No sooner was one trouble overcome than another 
presented itself. In 172b {Pardhhava ) , 
SoriuBapa“«m!T726 n p eshwa Baji Kao I, with a view osten- 
sibly to reassert the Mahratta power 
over the south, proceeded on an expedition into ihe 
Karnatak, with a large army under Futte Singh 
Bhonsle. 26 After raising his exactions from Ikkeri, 27 he 


of Knshuaraja, while his identification of Rttmayanam-TirumalaryH, 
composer of this record and of Sr. 64 (1722) and 100 (172-1), with the 
minister Tirumalaiyangih “ who must at least have lived up to 1729,” 
is incorrect For particulars about l.’ama>apttm-Tirumalarya, t»ee Vnl 
I, CJh. XIV of this work 

23. Wilks 1.250. 

24. X. 189, v. 71. This work even credits Subadar Rohile-Lmgappa with 
having been duly honoured with presents by the Nizam (“(’hikhs 
Khan”) for the successful termination of the war against Boringa- 
patam. 

25. Desp. Eng. (1719-1727), p. 135, paras 104 and 105 Despatch dated January 
26, 1727, reporting the events of 1724-1727. 

26. Mys E&j.Cha ,35; Annals, l. 160. 

27. Kv. N. V., X. 190-191, vv. 79-80. 
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eventually appeared before Seringapatam demanding a 
contribution. In the action which followed, however, 
Baji Rao, we are told, 28 found himself outmanoeuvred by 
the heavy firing from the magazines of the fort, and, 
sustaining considerable loss of men in his army, retreated 
from the place in dismay, with the remark that it was a 
sheer impossibility for sword-fighters like the Mahrattas 
to withstand the matchlockmen of Seringapatam which 
appeared to him to be nothing short of a “city of can- 
nons ” ( firangi-pattana ) 

Two years later, Mummadi Kempa-Virappa-Gauda 


Mysorean advance 
on Magafli, etc , 
1720. 


ot Magadi (Kempe-Gauda IV, 1705- 
1728) began to show signs of 
hostility towards Mysore. On October 


12, 1728 (Kilaka, A&vija ba. 5), Dalaviii Devarajaiya 


successfully blockaded the fort of Magadi, compelling the 
chief to surrender. 29 The hill -fort of Savan-durga — with 
the accumulated tieasures of ages — was next reduced. 30 


28. Myn.Mj.Cha., 1 c., Annals, lc , rf. Wilks (I 250) speaking of Baji 
Rao as levying at the gates of Seringapatam, in 1726, “a contribution, 
the amount of which is not stated”, also S K. Aiyangar (o.c., p 307) 
referring to the Pexhwa as having been “ bought off by Krishna liaja.” 
Grant Duff, however, writes " No particulars of this campaign have 
been discovered; but it appears by a letter written twelve or thirteen 
yearB afterwards by Bajee Rao to his brother that they [the Mahrattas] 
lout a number of men without, gaming advantages which had been 
anticipati d From his former sentiments and these symptoms 

of disapprobation expressed in the letter alluded to, it may be inferred 
that Baji Rao had objected to the expedition, but upon his return to 
Satara he found more serious reasons of dissatisfaction m the measures 
pursued by the Pratinidln {History of the Marathon, I. 367 ) 

[Italics oursj G S Sardesai (o e , p 111) refers incidentally to Baji 
Ran I’s incursion into the Karnatak, 1725-1726 

29 Ibid, 35-36, Annals, 1 c. , also Siva-GlU, 1,12, Kakudgtri-Mdh&tmya, 
I, 7, Atvabhahta-Vildsa-Darpana, I, ll [for accounts of these works, 
vvde Gh XII] , E C , IV (2) Yd. 58 11741) , M A. H., 1923, No. 58 
[1744) , E C.,111 (1) TN. 63 (1749) — referring to Devarajaiya’s subjuga- 
tion and annexation of MidageAi, Magadi and Savan-durga (Savandi) as 
the Palav,li of Krishnaraja 1 An inscription from the Mackenzie 
Collection (Ms No. 18-15-20, p. 66) refers to the grant of the village of 
Bukka-sagara to the temple of Ranganatha of Seringapatam by Deva- 
rajaiya on the conquest of Magadi. Seo also and compare Willcs, I. 
260-251. 

30. Wilks, I 261 ; also literary and inscriptional references cited above. 
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The principality of Magadi, with its dependencies, was 
absorbed in the kingdom of Mysore; Kempa-Vlrappa 
was with his family taken prisoner and sent to Seringa- 
patam where he ended his last days m the state prison. 31 
Dalavai Devarajaiya proceeded as far as Ratnagiri and 
Salem, securing the allegiance of the chiefs of those 
places. 32 These activities tended to replenish the treasury 
at Seringapatam, drained as it had been during 172*1 
and 1726. 33 

Inscriptions and other sources point to Knshnnrajn 
KriHUuftrajft'sRule- Wodeyar as a younj; ruler seated on the 
General ad.mmrtra, jewelled throne in Set mgapatam (; rat mi ■ 
tion. simhdbamlrudhurdqn . M in some of 

his records he refers to himself as Karndtaka-Chaba- 
varti, and to his right to the possession of the kingdom 
and throne of the Karnataka country {srakhja Karnataka - 
rdjya ; Karndta simhdsava Evidently he retained 
the claims of his predecessors to the sovereignty of the 
Karnatak. The administration was conducted along 
traditional lines, though all power was being actually 
wielded by the Councillors {sdmdjikar) including the 
Sarvddhikdn and the Dahvai. Among the officers of 
the reign, Subba-Pandit was a Pradhdn f Venkatapataiya 
was a junior accountant in the treasury ( bokkasadalihu 
putta-karanika) ; 37 Channaiya was in charge of the house- 
hold of Dajavai Vlrarajaiya (acnddhUa-gjhddhyaksha) f 


J1 Ibid , also Mys. Iidj Cha , 36 

32. Mils. liuj. Cha., l.c. 5 Annals , lr .13 Wilks, 1 2u0 

34. See references cited under Gifts , grants, etc , and Literary activity 
below 

86 E V Mf/s. Dwt. Suppl. Vo l , Nj 296 (1716), vv 6. HI, and p. 162 (prose 
nassaue) * III (It Sr. 64 (1722), 11 172-173 and 692. 

■36 E Sr 200 c 1720) , also referred to ,n » C , IH U) Sr 141(1734), 
from which it would appear that he continued to make grants dtiniiK 
Chamaraja’b rexyn (1732-1734), though he was not then actual!* iu 


87 IUtna-SMra, VI. 11 Thi« Venkatapataiya .eem., to have been quite 
distinct from Fradhan Venkatapataiya of Knehnaraj. II a reign. 

36. Padmim-Parxnaya, I, 42 
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Aprameya-Hebbaruva and Krishnaiya were Parupatya - 
gars of the Devasthdna-Sime, and Gopalarajaiya was 
Superintendent of the My suru - Nagarada - Hdbali- 
Vichdra-Sime , 30 The administrative institutions, revenue 
rules and regulations of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar remained 
practically unchanged. Among the additions said to 
have been made during the reign of Knshnaraja were 
the institution of two more departments for collecting 
tax on cattle ( Bala-terige-Chdvadi ) and presents and 
benevolences {Kanike-Chavadi) , and the ordering of a 
survey of all the temple lands to effect an equitable 
distribution of the bounties of the government. 40 

The popularity of Sri-Vaishnavism as the religion of 


Religion 

Sri -Vai rIi pavism. 


the Mysore Jioyal House reached its 
zenith during this reign. Krishnaraja 
was as staunch a 6iI-Vaishnava by 


faith and profession as his grandfather Chikkadevaraja 


39 M A It , 1912, p. 68, para 129, 1910-1911, p. 66, para 132. 

40 See Capt, Head in Bdrdmahal Records (1792), 1 139-140, para 11 

Read refers to those terms as Balagour Chavadi (“for collecting a tax 
upon horned cattle”) and Gavhy Chavadi (“for assessing all the 
utavany and handacliar lands a thud or fourth part of then produce on 
account of their having considerably improved since given in grant”). 
The reference here is obviously to Bdla-terig t and Kdnihc, terms which 
occur m the, recoids of Knshnaraja I’m reign [see E C , Myts. Dt&t. Suypl 
IV, N | 296 (1716) and 296 (1720), pp 161-163 (1 23); III (1) 

Sr 64 (1722), 1. 674, and 100 (1724), 1 166J. R. Narasimhachar 

interprets Bala-tengt as “taxes on children” ( M . A. It, 1914- 
1916, p 64, pain 110), and Dr. R. Shama Sastn as “ taxes on animals 
with tails” (Ibid, 1923, No 6, j>p 41-44) Although we are not m a 
position to know the exact nature of tins tax, there are two circumstance 1 
in support of the position that it was levied on tailed animals, t c., on 
cattle, as distinguished from sheep and goats (kun-tenge, ddu-terige) • 
one is the precedent set up b} Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, namely, levying 
of a tax on cattle sold (dauahai u-manddakke-xunka ) ; the other is the 
survival of the custom of collecting a fee on cattle during fairs in the 
local parts of Mysore. Bdla-tertge appears thus to have been synonymous 
with, or a shortened form of, danakaru-mdnddakJce-Hunka (vide article 
entitled Two Centurwn of Wodeyar Rule in Mysore, in the Q J. M. S., 
Vol XXIII, pp. 471-172, f.n. 122). The Bala-terige-Chavadt continued to 
be an active department in Mysore even during Haidar’s regime, 1761- 
1782 (see Haid. Ndin , ff 93). Kdnikc generally means presents and 
benevolences which may include also an additional levy on scheduled 
tax as suggested by Read’s explanation. 
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Wodeyar . 41 He was ever devoted not only to his family 
God Naraya^a of Melkote 42 but also to the Vaishnava 
deities at Seringapatam , Kalale, Tirupati and Kanchi . 43 
A disciple as he was of Arinivasa-Yatlndra, the Parakdla - 
Guruy 44 he is said to have invited him from Tirupati to 
the capital city and accepted from him the credentials of 
Arl-Vaishnavism . 43 As a true Bhagavata, lie used strictly 
to observe fasting and breaking the fast . 46 One of his 
queen-consorts, Chaluvambii (Chaluvajamma), was. we 
learn, likewise an ardent Vaishnavitc, devoted to Gnd« 
Yadugiri-Narayana and Yenkatesa (of Tirupati), and to 
the Parakdla -Guru } 1 Inscriptions, again, refer to 

Krishnaraja as the establisher of the Srl-Vaislmava faith 
(&ri-VaUhnavumata-prati$thdpak(i) and the chief king 
of the ArT-Yaishuavas {&ri-Vaishnava nrpdgranih ) 4H Of 
the Ail-Vaishnavas he was evidently a friend and 
favourite. Yet he was tolerant of other 
tion ellK,OUS l>lrrH sects and creeds flourishing in the 
kingdom. indeed a hthic record 40 
refers to him as having been a skilful means for protecting 
the six dar&auas (or schools) of philosophy (.s haddar&ana 

41 See K.C , A Tys Dis ! . Supjtl Vol , Nj 296, vv 73 75, ITI (1) Sr 64,11 
143-147, and 100, 11. 61-62. These passagi *■ art* similar in point of k!.> 1i> 
and subject-matter to those m the records ol Chikbadcvaraja [i e , E C , 
III (1) Sr 14; Mys Dist Suppl Vol , M> 116, etc |, which is 
significant 

42 Ibid, III ll) Sr. 64, 1 149, also 100, 1. 68 Ydrfaidchalaputrh kola- 

ndyakasya Kardyanasya ; also hoc under Gifts, grants, etc , below 
43. Vide references under Gifts, qiantx, etc 

44 F C., Ill (1) Sr 64,11 162, 694-695 &riniudHa~Yatoidrasyu krpayd pan 
pu§tayd ; &rl nivdsa par av: ah aw sa partvrdjakaprarardnqhri saraslruha > 
sdndramakaranda rasdavdda, samvardhita bhrtvyardjanum 

46. Annals, I. 163 This must have been in or about 1722, in the light of Sr 
64 (1722) referring to the Guru as above. 

46. Ibid ; also Mys Bdj. Oha., 36. 

47. See her own work, Varanandi-Kaly&na, I, 1, VII, 111-143. For details 
about this production, vide under Literary activity below. 

48. E.C., Mys. Uist. Suppl. Vol , Nj. 295, p 162 (proHe passage) ; III (I) Sr 
64, 11. 198, 692-693, also 11. 162-163- referring to Krishnaraja as sinning 
with the prospei lty of the ^rl-Vaishuavas (kri-V&ishnava inya 
Knshnardjendroti virdjaU). 

49. Ibid, II SB. 249 (1723). 
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samrakshana vichakshanopdya) . His grants were made 
to till the three sects of Brahmans — SmSrthas, Madhvas 
and ^rl-Vaishnavas — while he was equally solicitous 
towards Saivism and Jainism . 00 

Numerous were the gifts made by Krishnaraja Wodeyar 
alike to institutions and individuals in 
GiftH, grants, etc and outside the State. Services in the 
Vaishnava temples engaged his constant 
care and attention. In particular, it is interesting to 
learn, he presented a silver pot to the temple of Narayana- 
svami at Melkote, 51 a gold ornament to the Channake6ava- 
svaini temple at Belur, 02 and a gold-plated umbrella, 
two silver vessels and a silver-plated elephant vdhanam 
to the temple at Tirupati. 53 He also caused to be made 
for the principal shrine (of ferl-Narayanasvami) at Mel- 
kote a crown set with precious stones ( navaratna-kirita ), 
and for Sampatkumara, the processional image of the 
God, a jewelled coat (ratna-kanchukam) , rA At Kalale, 
we further learn, he got the temple of Lakshmlkanta- 
svami repaired, with addition of vimana, mantapa, 
prdkdra and gopura ; endowed it with vehicles, orna- 
ments and a pretty and durable car (: rathd ), and, for the 
performance of daily services to the God, settled learned 
and deserving Vedic scholars in the newly formed and 

60. Vide references under Gifts, qrants, etc., below , cf. S. K. Aiyangar, 
o.c , p. 305 We have also an interesting reference to an alleged obstruc- 
tion to the Jaitiotsavam in the Hassan street of Sravuga-Bejagola, caused 
by the Vlra*6aivas, to the kiug's (? Krishnaraja’ s) holding a judicial 
enquiry into the matter at Seringapatam on the representation of one 
Putfcaiya (a relation of Annaiya, a well known Jain who had been 
formerly mint-master of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar), and to the dispute 
being settled by him (the king) m favour of the Jams, etc. (see Bel. 
Go. Oha. of^Ananta-Kavi, VI, 133-134). 

61. E.G. , Mys. But Suppl. Vol., Sr , 291. 

62. M.A.B , 1910-1911, p. 65, para 132. 

63 Ibid, 1908, p 5, para 21. The inscription on the vdhanam is dated rf. 
1648 (1726). See also E.C., III (1) Sr. 64 (1722), 11. 693-694, referring to 
Krishnaraja as a devotee serving at the feet of the Presiding Deity of 
Tirupati 0rl- Vtukafilchala niv&sa Sriniv&sa charan&ravmda koruna - 
vidhdyaka kainkorya dhaureyavum). 

54. E.O . , III (L) Sr. 64, 11. 149-160 , also 100, 11. 68-70. 
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well-furnished Kalale agrahdra, also named Apratima- 
Krishnaraja-samudra ® He is also credited 56 with having 
got constructed mantapas near the pond at Melkote both 
in his name and in the name of his mother Chaluvajamma, 
and with having given away seven villages in the Para- 
matti-slme, yielding 000 Kanthlrayi varahas , for the 
conduct of daily and periodical services in the Venkata- 
ramanasvami temple at Tirupati. Among the extant 
records of the reign (most of which, especially the 
copper-plate grants, bear the king’s signature, Sri-Krishnu- 
rajah) the Kalale copper-plate charter . dated April 1, 
17 16, 57 records the grant by Knshparaju of 43 vrittis in 
Kasavinahalli, Suianahalh and other villages, for the 
maintenance of Vedie scholars of throe sects settled in 
the newly formed Kalale aytahdra (Ap? at iw a -Krishna- 
rdja-samudra) , above referred to. A turn pa of Krishna- 
raja, dated in 1717 and addressed to Kalale Mallarajaiya, r,s 
directs him to employ ten paid servants, on a salary of 
four varahas each, for guarding the Lakshmlkantasvami 
temple at Kajale. A lithic record, dated May 14, 1717, 50 
registers a grant by Krishnaraja of 3,600 varahas — being 
the income from twelve villages in the Virabhadra-durga- 
slme — for the expenses of conducting a service to God 
Kanchi-Varadaraja through the agency of Ajagiya- 
Manavala-Ramanuja-Jlyar. Another, dated in 1718, 00 

56. Ibid, My* Dint. Suppl Vol., Nj 295 . pp. 147-148. Cf. Annah, I. 161. 

56. Annals , I. 1G1-162. 

57. E.O., My* Dial Suppl. Vol , Mj. 295 (M.A Ii , 1910-1911, pp 55-56, para* 
132-133) Durmukhi, Ohaitra ba. 5, Sunday Of the six villains referred 
to in the record, three were granted 1D 17 m, on tbe occasion of the king’s 
marriage with the Ka)ale Princess (Devajamma, daughter of Chikke 
UrH), and the remaining three 011 a subsequent occ asion, 1 on the birth 
of a son to him (see p 161). For further particulars about the, grant, see 
under Litrrari/ activity — Hdmdyana m - Tint mal&rya Cf Annal*, I. 161. 

58 M A H., 1914 1915, p. 64, para 109 

59. M E Ii., 1928, No. 233 6. 1639, llivilambt , Adhika Jyttfha iu. 15 (a 

record from Papparappatti, Dbarmapuri taluk- -on a slab set up in front 
of the Varadaraja-Perumal temple). 

$0 I. M P., II. 1216, Sa. 113 $ 1640 See also Ibid, 1221, for another 
lithic record — a damaged one— of Krishnaraja from Salem (No 142), 
datable between 1719-1728. 
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refers to Krishnaraja as having got built the temple 
of God G opal a at Tali in Salem district. A nirupa 
of Krishnaraja; dated in 17 19, 61 refers to the grant 
of Tubinakere in Amritur-sthala as a sarvamdnya 
(rent-free) to Venkata-Varadacharya, son of Kanchi 
Tatacharya. Another, dated in 1720 and addressed 
to Chaluvaiya of Kalale, 62 directs him to allow 
the lands of the local Lakshmlkantasvami temple to 
be irrigated from the Krishnaraja-sagara tank newly 
built by him. A copper-plate charter, dated November 
3, 1720, 63 registers the grant by Krishnaraja, on the 
application of Dasarajaiya of Biluguli, of the village of 
Gotikere — otherwise named NaraBimhapura — in Suragiri- 
smie, for the offerings and services of God Lakshin I- 
Narasimha of Suragiri-durga (Devaraya-aurga). A 
nirupa of Krishnaraja, dated in 1722, 64 refers to the 
purchase of Kempana-pura by Chaluvaiya and the grant 
of the same to the Kalale temple. The Tondanur 
Copper-plate grant , dated December 11, 1722, 65 records 
the formation by Krishnaraja Wodeyar, on the occasion 
of lunar eclipse, of two agraharaa of well-furnished 
houses (around the temples of Lakshmi-Narayana and 
Yadava-Narayana-Vasanta-Gopala of Tondanur, south of 
Melkdte), named Yddavapuri- Tondanur and Chalva- 
devdmbudhi (the latter after his mother Chaluvajamma), 
and the settlement therein of Vedic scholars (of the 
three sects of Brahmans) with 112 vritt/is distributed 
among them. A lithic record, dated November 14, 
1723, 6fi registers a visit of Krishnaraja to &ravana-Belagola 

61 M. A. II. , 1912, p. 58, para 129. 62. Ibid, 1910-1911, p. 55, para 182. 

611. E.O., XII Tm 47 6. 1642, S&rvari, K&rtlka iu. 15, Thursday. 

64. M A. H , 1910-1911, p. 65, para 132. 

65. E,(J , III (1) Sr. 64 . 4. 1644, Subhaknt , Mdrgaiira iu. 15, Tuesday. 
For further particulars about the reeq|d, see under Literary activity — 
Bdmdyanam-Tirumaldrya. Cf. Annals , I. 161-162. 

66. Ibid, II SB 249: 4. 1621, Subhakrti, K&rtlka ha. 13, Thursday. &. 1621 
here is an error for rf. 1645 (&dbhakrit). The Be\. Go. Cha. of Ananta- 
Kavi (VI, 38-90) also contains an aocountof the visit to £ravaQa-Belago)a 
of Enshi^araja, on the occasion of the completion of the pond (known as 
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and his grant of some villages as rent-free, for the 
Jina-dharma of the place and for the worship and 
festivals of GomateSvara (Gummatasvdm i) , as well as the 
village of Kabaje (Kabbalu), for the upkeep of the feed- 
ing house situated near the Ch ikka dft'a raj a-hahjdn i 
(pond). A nirupa of Krishnaraja, dated in 1724, 67 
relates to the grant of a village of the revenue value of 
200 varahas in the Mysuru-Nagarada-Hobali-Vichdrn- 
Sime to the Lakshimkantasvami temple at Kalalc. A 
copper- pi ate charter from the Kanchi-matha at Tondaniir. 
dated December 30, 1724, 68 alludes t-i the visit to 
Seringapatam of a SrI-Vaishnava scholar by name liama- 
nuja-Yati-Saumya-Jnmatri from Kiinchi, and records how 
Krishnaraja, having heard from him the glory of Hasti- 
gin (Kanchi), not only confirmed the gifts of his father 
Kanthlrava and of his mother and grandmother (Chalu- 
vajamma and Devlramma) to God Varadaraja (the 
Presiding Deity of the place), blit also made his own 
giants for offerings to the shrine at the three seasons 
and the Vax&ahha festival, and for the provision of 
mantapas , groves, ponds, etc., together with twelve 
villages m the neighbourhood of Vlrabhadra-durga in the 
Karimangala country. Another, belonging to about 
1725, 60 relates to the formation by Krishnaraja of an 
agrahdra for the Brahmans south of the Kapila river, 
and the bestowal of gifts on them severally, to provide 
for the worship ol SrlkantheSvara at Nanjangud. 

Chikkadevardja-kalydni) by Annai\a It speaks of the king as having 
made to the latter (Aijnaija) a rent-free grant of the village of Kabbafu 
yielding 1,000 varahas (sdvira varahada si<lstya), for tl-e upkeep of a 
feeding bouse for the Jama. During the visit, Krishnaraja, we are told, 
was accompanied by Sarvudhik&rj Chaluvaiya, Dajavai (°) Devaiya and 
Do^damma (Devlramma, grandmother of Krishnaraja) and other ladies 
of the Royal household. 

67. M. A. H., 1910-1911, p. 65, para 182. 

68. I£ C., Ill (1) Sr, 100 if. 1646, Krudhi , Pushy a ha. 11, Wednesday. For 
further particulars about the record, see under Literary activity — lidmd- 
yanam-Tvrumaldrya . 

69 Ibid, TN. 61. This record is undated. A considerable portion of it is 
found to contain passages from Sr. 14, 64, 100, etc. 

VOD. II 


D 
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The capital city of Seringapatam, during the reign of 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar, was at the 
Social life. height of its glory and prosperity. Its 

wealth was proverbial. Despite external 
troubles arising from the disruptive tendencies of the 
times, social solidarity was preserved intact, and peace 
and security prevailed in the kingdom which was teeming 
with large, fertile and populous villages watered by tanks, 
ponds and other water-courses. Melkdte, Tondanur and 
Kalale were among the flourishing centres of cultural 
activities and resorts of scholars learned in Vedas, 
Sastras, 6rauta and Smarta ritualism, Vedanta and 
Dravida-Prabandha ; Tondanur, in particular, seems to 
have been also the pontifical seat of 6rmivasa-YatIndra,the 
Parakala-Guru and preceptor of Krishnaraja Wodeyar. 70 
A number of sale deeds and other records of the reign 
evidence the liberal outlook of the king and the subjects m 
matters affecting social and religious well-being. 71 

Literature and learning — sacred and secular — flourished 
under Krishnaraja Wodeyar. Of him, 
Literary activity. we glean a picture as a person of taste 
and culture, frequented by the learned 
and taking a keen interest in the appreciation of music 
and literature. 72 The influence of SrT-Vaishnavism and 
the tendency to write works in simpler style for 
popular edification, continued in the main to dominate 


70 Sei'textB of 12.6'., Ill (1) Sr. 64 and 100, and My a. Dist Suppl VoL, Nj. 
295, for details ; also f.n. 44, 55, 67, 65 and 68 supra. 

71. See, for instances, I. M. P., II. 1208, Sa 64 (1714) ; E.C., V (1) and (2) 
HI. 29 (1717) ; Salem D st Manual, II. 137-140(1717); EC., XII Tra. 
46 (1719) and 48 (1720) ; M. A.R., 1910-1911, p. 55, para 132 (1720) , E.C , 
IV (2) Kr. 30 (1722); III (1) TN. 59 (1725), IX Kn. 19 (1726), etc. The 
last mentioned record, a litluo one, refers to the reigning king as Cltd- 
mar&ja Wadrraxya, an error for Krishnaraja Wadfraiya. 

72 See E.C., Mys Dint Suppl VoL, Nj 296, v 5; III (1) Sr 64, 1 103; 
Tulatovfr’l-M&hfitmyu (of Chaluvamba), ff. 1 (prose passage), etc. The 
expressions vibudha sevitam, vividha vibudhdn pantrdyan , nikhxla 
vibudha jigujam&na , vidvadgariftha, etc., applied to Krishnaraja in 
these sources, are significant. See also Annals , 1. 162. 
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the literary activity of the times. Hajagannada was 
being fast displaced by Hosagannada as the medium 
of expression, particularly in prose. 

By far the most important writer ol the reign was 
the famous Srl-Vaishmu a scholar 

roaiarya Kamayanam-Tirumalarya— a former 

conteinporarv of Chikkadgvaraja 
Wodeyar — whose attainments and earlier works we 
have elsewhere referred to. 73 He composed the Kalalt 
Copper-plate grant (171b), Tondanur Copper-plait 

Th e cop,,,r.piaie <t ra,,t lllld the Kancli i-matU Copper- 

grants 1716, i722aud plate grant (1724) of Krishnaraja 
Wodevar, the second one, in fifteen 

plates, being perhaps the longest record extant of the 
rulers of the Mysore Wodeyar Dynasty. 71 These docu- 
ments, as we have noticed, relate to the grant of agra- 
hdras and villages by Knshnaiaja Wodeyar. They are 
written in Sanskrit and Kannada, poetry and prose , and 
are closely modelled on the Seringapatam Temple Copper- 
plate grant (1680) and the Devanagara Copper-plate 
grant (c. 1686-1690) ot the reign of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar. They usually begin with an elaborate poetical 
account of the traditional origin of the Ruling House of 
Mysore and of the succession, achievements, etc., of the 
rulers of the Dynasty down to Krishnaraja. Then follow 
details connected with the grants and the donees, 
this portion containing also prose passages in Kannada. 
The poetical portion of each inscription is written in 
the high-flown kdvya style and embodies verses, most of 
them being evidently borrowals from earlier copper-plate 
grants (such as Seringapatam 14) and some being Bama- 
yanam-Tirumalarya’s own. In the case of the Tondanur 
record, however, it is found to contain verses borrowed 
both from the works of Tirumalarya, Prime Minister of 

73 Ante , Vol. I, Ch. XIV. 

74. E C , Mys, Dut, Suppl. Vol., Nj. 296, and III (1) Sr. 64 and 100. 

D* 
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Chikkadevaraja and from those ascribed to the latter. 75 
In two of these documents, the tendency to interpolate 
is also noticeable. Thus, the Kalale grant speaks of a 
gift made subsequent to 1716, 76 while the Tondanur 
record refers to an additional grant made in August 1729 
(Saumya, Bhddrapada) , 77 All these records close with 
an indication of the name and attainments of the com- 
poser (Ramaya^am-Tirumalarya), and with the signature 
of the king in Kannada as &ri-Krishnarajah. Excellent 
specimens of kdvya style as they are, these records, 
literary flourishes apart, are of considerable importance 
and value as sources for the reconstruction of the history 
of the early rulers of Mysore down to Knshnaraja 
Wodeyar 1. 

In Vlrarajaiya of Kalale, Dalavai of Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar during 1714-1724, we next 
Kajttii! virarajii. find an acc0 mplished scholar of the 
times, skilled in composing works m 
Sanskrit, Telugu and Kannada languages among others. 78 
Early in his life he had been, we are told, 79 well trained 


The S a k a l a- 
Vaidya - Sam hi id- 
Sdrdrnava, c. 1714- 
1720. 


and educated in poetical and dramatic 
lore, rhetoric, grammar, logic, and the 
sciences of medicine and archery. He 


was well-known also for his liberality 


and piety. 80 In his name has come down to us the 


76. See E.C., III (1) Sr. 64, pp. 66-56 (Text), quoting from the A. V. G., 
C. Bi , etc. 

76. Ibid, Mys. Disf. Suppl. Vol., Nj. 295, pp. 161-152 (Text), referring to an 
additional grant of three viUages on the occasion of the birth of a son to 
Knshgaraja, and recounting the latter’s titles Since one of these titles 
in this portion of the record (p. 162) echoes Krish^araja’s victory over 
Siddoji-Qhorpade in 1724, the interpolation appears to have been made 
subsequent to that date, ».<■., about the same time as the additional grant. 
Bee also f.n. 22 and 67 supra. 

77. Ibid, III (1) Sr. 64, 1. 668. 

78. Andhra-Va. BM. — Sabha, p 347, and Bli'mhma., p. 130. Girv&ndndhra- 
Karndtahddi nfirul bfidsful kdvya rachand chatura. 

79. Sakala-Vaid. Sam., p. 4 Elamcyol kdvya ndtakdlankdra vydkarana 
tarkdyurofda dhanurvida munt&da samasta vidyangalam kaltu. 

80. See Padmvni-Pannaya (of Channaiya), I, 29-34; Andhrd-Va. Bhd.— 
Sabhd p 348, and Bhlshma ., p. 131; also AT A. 11., 1923, No. 68 
( 1744 ). 
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Sakala-Vaidya-Samhita-SdTdrnava ( Vlrardjokt i- 
Vilasa ), m a compendium in Kannada on medicine. 
Although the work is an undated one and there is 
nowhere any reference in it to VTraraja’ s connection 
with Krishnaraja Wodeyar of Mysore, it would seem 
from the text that it was written at a time when 
VTraraja had risen high in his lifetime as a member of the 
Kalale Family. 82 Further, as the Dalavfii of Krishnaraja, 
VTraraja, as we shall see, was also a patron uf letters. We. 
would not therefore be far wrong in fixing the work 
between c. 1714-1720, the period of Krishna raja's mino- 
rity. 83 The introductory chapter in the treatise is 
written in a mixture of old and new Kannada — poetry and 
prose 84 It begins with invocations to Mahesa, Paschima- 
ranga (ftrl-Uanganatha ol Seringapatam) and Sri- Kama 
Then we have verses in praise ol Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar and of Doddaiya of Kalale (Dajavai of Chikka- 
deva and father of VTrarajaV Next follows a picturesque 
account of the exploits of Dalavai Doddaiya (Doddendra) 
over the Mahraltas undei Diidaji. Jaitaji, Nimbiiji and 
others, during the reign of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
{i.e., c April 1682) — by way of echoing the meri- 
torious services rendered by the Kalale Family to the 
Mysore Koval House. Thun VTraraja speaks of his own 
attainments and qualifications for writing a prose treatise 
{tiku) on Ayurveda, indicating also the importance of the 
science and the scope of his work. The succeeding 
sections of the text deal with the preliminaries of the 
Ayurvedic profession (such, for instance, as examination 
of the pulse, tongue and urine ; the humours — Prakrili- 
lakshanam ; physicians and patients ; examination of 
diseases in general ; conditions governing healthy life, 

81. Pub Mi/8. Or Lib Kannada Series, No. 1° (Vol. I), Myaore, 1932 
82 Sakala-Vaul Sam.,y>. 10. Kalah-ya puravar&dhiivaranum 

b'lkamam tanna /asadim belay uv a &ri-Virard j a-bhvpdla tn virachieidam . 

83. Cf. Kar. Ka. Cha (III. 9), roughly fixing Vlraraja in 1720 

84. Vide pp. 1-10, tree also and compare Kar. Ka Cha., til. 9-11. 
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etc.), 85 and with the subject-matter proper, namely, 
treatment of diseases in their various forms. 86 This 
part of the work is written in colloquial Hosagannada 
prose, occasionally interspersed by Telugu passages. 
The principal source of information for Vlraraja is, as he 
tells us, 87 the Mahasamhita-dugdha-ratnakara . Among 
ancient writers on Ayurveda, he refers to Atreya-Muni 
.and Trivikrama-Panditacharya. 88 Among earlier texts 
he shows some acquaintance with the Bhojardja-Samhite 
and the Vaidyakalpataru. m There seems reason to 
believe that a considerable portion of Vlraraja’ s treatise 
was written in collaboration with contemporary scholars 
in Ayurveda. 90 The Sakala-Vaidya-Samhitd-Sdrarnava 
is primarily an Ayurvedic text intended, as Vlraraja 
himself tells us, 01 for popular benefit (lokahitarthavagi ) . 
The incidental references in it to the pedigree, etc., of 
Vlraraja arc, however, of some importance to us as bear- 
ing on the rise of the Kalalc Family and the Mahratta 
invasion of Seringapatain (1082). Vlraraja has also 
The Andhra-Va- immortalised himself by his Andhra- 
chana - Bharat am u, Vachana- B h ar at am u — S a b ha - 

17a1, Parvamu (1731), in 120 chapters, and 

B hi shma- Parvamu , in 117 chapters (including the 
Bhagavad-Gita in 18 chapters) —a prose version of the 
great Epic in Telugu, of considerable charm and rare 
literary merit. 02 It begins with invocation to God &rl 
Venugopfda of the Lakshmlkantasvami temple at Kalak 

86. Pp'Tr&r 

86. Pp. 63-425, dealing with 169 varieties of treatment for diseases from 
fever down to diubetes. 

87. P. 4, v 16. 

88. Bee pp. 217, 349, 392 (in connection with consumption and diabetes, and 
preparation of pills), and 18, 24 (in connection with the humours and 
types of diseases) 

89. Bee pp. 25, 267 and 394 (in connection with the efficacy of fasting, hiccough 
and special types of diabetes) 

90. See pp. 4 (v. 16) and 10 , also lidj. Kath , XI. 397. 91 P. 10. 

92. Pub by Mr. N K. Veukatesam Pantulu, M A., LT., Anautapur, 1928, 
1936. The Sabhu-Barvamu was completed on S&dhdrana, Mdgha 
tiu. 5 (see first verse on p. 346), which corresponds to January 31, 1731 
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The colophons , 93 relating to the pedigree, etc., of Vlrariija, 
are in the mam similar to the references in the Sakala- 
Vaidya-Samhitd-Sdrdrnava. The work bears the im- 
press of Yirariija’s individuality to a considerable extent, 
although it is by no means free from interpolations, 
particularly by one Tupakula Ananta-Bhupiih, son of 
Krishna-Bhiipala of Chandragin . 04 Altogether a unique 
contribution to the Telugu literature of the early part of 
the eighteenth century. 

Another writer of note during the period was ( -hannaiya 
( Ch r n n a y d nka,Chcn n a y a m d ty a ), hou se- 
c'ltHiniiuya hold officer of Dalavai Vliarajaiya and 

a protege of the latter Jle seems to 
have been a resident of Belur, and refers to himself as 
the grandson of Chaimappaiya of Hoysala- Kannada- Kula 
and ( i a rgyasa-gotra, a devotee of &i va ( &iva-pujd 
niratamA and a disciple oi Krishnaiianda-G uru.‘ , ' J 
Channaiya wiote a commentary 


m 


I'oinmcutan on 

thr lihagavad-Olta 

and the J’adnnri'- 
F arinayu, c 1720 
1734. 


Kannadn on the Wiagavnd-Gitd , 


™ »> 


work composed at the instance of Vlra- 
raja and with the consent of a scholar 
bynameVenkata-Krishnaryaof Andhra- 
Vamsa and Kasvapa-gdtra . 07 The commentary, as it has 


(s wind Eph , VI 264). It u.‘s evidently ft product of tin* period of 
Vimnija's retirement in Kalalc {from 1724 onwards). From )mk referent e 
to and description of the Ch6}« country m the work (see pp. J 01 1 03) , 
VTrariija seems to have, in his earlier _>«ars, accompanied Iiik father 
Dodd ttl > H to tlii south during Dalaviw Kumaraiya's expedition to 
Trichmopol> (16H0-16S2) — A nte, \ ol I, Ch XI, for details Tlieil/i/N/m/u- 
Farvamu, however, is undated, though it appears to have been completed 
subsequent to 1781 Mss. of both the Farvamu m palm leaf were first 
discovered bv Mr. Venkatesam at Xegapatain m April 1906 (see Editorial 
Introduction to the Sabhd , p. iv) 

9;) See Sabho , pp S47-34H , Bfnshma , pp 1,10-1.11. 

94 Ibid, p :JJ9 , Ibid, p. 220 See also Editorial Introduction to the 
Sabhd (pp vn-vi) and the Bhlsthma (pp. vi-vm) 

95. See hie commentary on the Bhagarad-Gitd , ff. 1, and Fadmmi Fannai/a, 
I, 42-44 

96. Ms. No. 147 — F L. , Mya Or. Lib 

97. See col. to ch. and fif. 1 Chennaydnkann . . VenkaJ(a^Krv\hndr\jd- 

btdhdnaidfitrajfiaranumataviduiu . . Sri- Vlrard ji ndrantm nr mini 

. . . Kannada bhdnhcyim viitamida . . . Bhagavad-Gitn vyd- 

hhyana. 
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come down to us, is incomplete and stops at the end of 
the fifteenth chapter. It begins with invocations to 
Gane£a, Krishnananda-Guru and God Channakesava of 
Bhagyapura (? Belur). 08 Then follows an introduction 
referring to Kalale Viraraja, Dalavai of the king of 
Mysore (Krishparaja), as the author’s patron, and the 
circumstances under which the work came to be written. 
The commentary is a model of intelligible Hosagannada 
prose style. Another work written by Channaiya at the 
instance of Dalavai Virarajaiya is the Padmim-Pari- 
naya ," a Kannada poem in three cantos and eighteen 
chapters, dealing with the marriage of God &ri-Venkatega 
of Tirupati with Padmini as told in the Vardha-Purdna 
( Vardha-Purdnada kathr). Each chapter begins with 
invocations to Channakesava and Lakshmi and praise of 
&iva, Brahma and Ganesa among other deities. The 
introductory chapter refers as usual to the rule of 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar of Mysore in Seringapatain, and 
contains details about the pedigree of the poet’s patron 
(Dalavai Viraraja of Kalale), with particulars about the 
poet himself. The poem is written m the popular 
Sdngatya metre. Both the commentary on the 
Bhagavad-Gitd and the Padmini-Pannaya are undated 
works. Yet, from internal evidence, they are assignable 
to c. 1720-1724, i.e , the latter part of the period of office 
of Kalale Viraraja as Dalavai of Krishnaraja Wodeyar. 
Both, again, help to indicate the ascendency of the Kalal.* 
Family in Mysore during Krishnaraja’ s reign. 

Of perhaps greater interest to us is the circumstance 
that Chaluvamba of Kalale, one of the 
Chaiuvamba queen-consorts of Krishnaraja 

Wodeyar, was herself a cultured lady, 

98. ff 1 Bhatjapura vara niv&\andda Sri-ChennakfiSava. Uhagnpura or 
Bhagyapura here ib perhaps identical with Belur, whofce presiding deity 
is Cbannakefiava. Bhagyapura occurs also in the Badrmni-Pannaya 
(II. 89) of the same author See also and compare Kar. Ka. Chu , III. 12. 

99. Ms. No. A. 116 — P . ; Mya. Or. Lib. , see also and compare Kar. Ka. Cha , 
III. 12-14. 
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The Tuldkdotrl- 
M&hdtmya, c 1720. 


gifted with literary and poetical talents. She was a 
grand-daughter of Palavai Doddaiya of Kajale and 
daughter of Kanta-nripa, 100 identical with Chikka-Kanta- 
iya, younger brother of Dajavai Vlrarajaiya. 101 In her 
name has come down to us a prose version m Kannada oi 
the Tv la ka vcri-M ahatm ya (c. 1720), 103 
also called Chaluvambild-Vam-Vilasa , 
it work in thirty chapters, dealing 
wnth the merits of the birthplace of the nvor Can very 
as told m the Agvei/a-Purana The work begins with 
invocations to Krishna. Lakshnn-Nara\,ina arid Vedanta- 
Guru, followed bv the pedigree, etc , of Knshnarajn 
Wodeyai and (’haluvamba The text of the M a hatm i/a 
is written m colloquial Kannada There seems, however, 
reason to believe that a greater part of it v/as actually 
composed by a 6ri-Vaishnava scholar by name Srinivasa, 
son of Vcnkatarya of Maud gal ya-gotra, and passed in 
Chaluvamba’s name. 103 Chaluvamba has also written the 
,,, , .. Varan (mrii-Kalij ana (c. 1725- 1730), 101 a 

k aiyti n a, etc * c. poem in seven chapters m the Sangatya 
1 7 78o metre, describing the well-known 

traditional story of the marriage of Varanandi, daughter 
of the Padshah of Delhi, with the deity ( ■haluvarava- 
svaini of Melkote, during &ri-Kanianujacharyar’s time 
(12th cent ) The work begins with invocations to God 
Venkatesa and Parakala-Guru. The poetess speaks of 
it as an epic, written with the assent of the Parakala- 
Guru in polished, pure and sweet Kannada. 100 So direct 


100 See Ttild/iurtri-Mahattnya, ff 2, also Table XII 

101 See Annuls, I. 153, also Table X 111. 

102. Ms No 18 3-6— P. L , Mad Or Lib. , Bee also and compare Kvu Ka. 
('ha., Ill 2'). 

103. See verse from a Ms. of the work, quoted in the Kar Ka Cha., III. 25, 
f n. 1. 

104. Ms. No 80— P. L., Mys Or. Lib \ see h? ho and compare Kar. K a. Cha, 

III 22-25 

106. See ff. 1 and 2, w. 4-5- Parakula-Guruvanujneyo 7 u . . . virachut 
krtiua prluvrn t \ Vnnati vadedachchagannadadimvdta 
vamakcuh 
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Among other 

Other writers . 

Balavaidyada 

Chaluva. 


is her treatment of the subject that her personality and 
devotion to Vishnu appear prominently throughout the 
poem. Included in the Varanandl-Kalydna are songs by 
Chaluvamba in praise of the presiding deity of Tiru- 
pati. 106 Lucid and thoroughly intelligible, the works of 
Chaluvamba, as a whole, testify to the steady influence 
of SrI-Vaishnavism on the Mysore Royal Family during 
c. 1720-1730. 

writers of the reign, Balavaidyada- 
Chaluva, grandson of Ramavadhani 
and son of Yenkavadhani of Chik- 
nayakanahalji {Chikkandyakanapura ) , 
wrote in Kannada the Ratna-&dstra ( c . 1715) 107 at the 
instance of Venkatapati, junior accountant in the 
The (W,a.Sd.i™ treasury of Knshnaraja at Seringa- 
and the Kannada- patam. This is a poem in six parts of 
Lii&vati t c. 1715-1720. one hundred verses, composed in the 
Vdrdhika-shatpadi metre. It begins with invocations to 
GanesSa, Aarada and Channakesava, and with details as to 
the poet’s ancestry, etc. The Ratna-Sastra treats in an 
interesting manner of the nine kinds of precious stones 
{mivaratna), with reference, among others, to the names, 
find-places, species, merits and defects, and characteris- 
tics of artificial stones ( krtrimada ratunagalu). It seems 
to testify to the wealth of the capital city during the 
early part of Krishnaraja’s reign. Another work written 
by Balavaidyada-Ohaluva is the Kannada-Lildvati (c. 
1715-1 720), 108 a poetical treatise in Kannada, also in the 
Vdrdhika-shatpadi metre, on arithmetic and mensura- 
tion. Bangaiya, a protege of Dalavai 
Devarajaiya, wrote, at the instance of 
the latter, the Kdveri-Mdhdtmya ( c . 


Rangaiya. T h v. 
K&vfr i-Mdh&tmya , 
c. 1730. 


106. Seo fl. 170-218 Vcnkaj&chala-M&hdtmye Idhpada, Ammanavara mele 

Idh pada. 

107. Ms. No. B. 69 — P. Mys. Or. Lib. ; see also and compare Kar. Ka. Cha. y 

in. 8-9. 

108. Kar. Ka. Cha., 111.6-8. 
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Domestic life 
Queens, etc 


1730), 109 a Kannada poetical piece in the Bhamini-shat- 
padi metre. 

Devajamma, daughter of Chikke Urs of Kalale, was the 
principal queen of Krishnaraja Wodeyar, 
married to him m March 1710 110 
Krishnaraja had also eight junior 
queen-consorts (asta-mahishnfaru), to whom he was 
wedded in November 1718. 1J1 Four of these latter 
belonged to the Kalale House, while the others came 
from the Arasu families of Mugur, Kottagala and Hulls. - 
halh. 112 The Tondantlr Cojjper-platc (/unit (112,2) 
mentions Devajamma as the senior queen ol Krishna raja 
(Bcvajammeti mahtshi prathamii ) and refers to the eight 
royal queens of his (asfa-viahtsh yah) , in the name of 
each of whom, we are told, he caused to be repaired the 
eight sacred pools of the Yadu mountain (Melknte) 11:5 
Chaluviimba (Chaluvajamma), daughter of Chikka- 
Kantaiya of Kalale, appears to have been by lar the most 
favourite consort of Krishnaraja, and, as we have seen, 
figures prominently in literature Krishnaraja, however, 
had no children, the only male child horn of his senior 
queen Devajamma having died in its infancy (at the end 
of six months). 111 Among other members of the lio>al 
Family, Devlramma (I)oddamma) and Chaluvajamma, 
grandmother and mother respectively of Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar, lived on during the reign and were pious 
Vaishnavites. The Tondaniir Plate (1722) speaks of 
Krishnaraja as having caused agra haras to be established 
and Vaishnava temples to be repaired m the names of 
these royal ladies 15 the Kanchi-matha Charter (1724), 
elsewhere referred to, alludes to their gifts to God 


109 Ibid, 37-38. 

110. Annals, I 169, bet; also and compare Rdj. Kath , XII. 488-489. 

Ill Ibid. 112 Ibid. 113 E C., Ill (1) Sr. 64, 11. 166-168. 

114. Annals , 1 c. It must be this child whose birth is referred to in the 
Kalale Gop/nr-plale grant (see f.n. 67 and 76 mtpra). 

116. E.C . , III (1) Sr. 64, 11. 170-172. 
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Varadaraja of Kanchi. 116 Another important member of 
the Koval Family who lived during the reign was Keinpa- 
devajamma (Devajamma), daughter of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar .and aunt of Krishnaraja. A lithic record, dated 
October 17, 1718, 117 registers a gift by her of a new car for 
the festival of God Klrfci-Narayana at Talakad. From the 
point of view of domestic life, it is interesting to learn 
that on August 5, 1717, Krishnaraja Wodeyar issued a 
hirupa to the members of the eighteen Arasu families, 
permitting them to enter into matrimonial relations with 
the family of Channaraja of Salem, a descendant of 
Timmaraja of Ganaganur. 118 This was obviously in 
pursuance of the earlier legislation of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar relating to the Arasu families, which was 
maintained intact. 

Krishnaraja Wodeyar passed aw r ay on March 5, 1732, 110 
iwth Of Kn.w in hls thirtieth year, his queens not 

lajtt Wodeyar, March observing Sdti}™ 

r>, 17.12 

Krishnarfija Wodeyar was, as he appears from the 
materials available to us, a pious, 
Reflections humane and tolerant ruler, a staunch 

ftrl-Vaishnava and a liberal patron of 
arts and letters. 131 Yet, dominated as he had been by 

116 Jl/id, Sr. 100 , 11 146-149. The reference to " namma ammanavaru 

Chain oajammunavaru Dr, v J ram manau ar again ” here is to the mother 
and grandmother of Krishnaraja I in the light of Sr. 64 (l.c ). Rice'B 
interpretation of the passage as referring to Krishnaraja ’s own grand- 
mother Deviija mamba, his junior grandmother Dcvlramma and his 
mother Chaluvajamamba, [see E.C , III (1), p. 29, translation] does 
not seem to be in keeping with the text. 

117 Ibid, TN. 18 Vilamhi, Kdrtlka iu. 5, Friday. 

118. Annals, i. 163, cf. Wilks, I Preface, p. xxiv. 

119. Mys. Raj Cha , 36 . Vvrndhikrit, Ph&lyima ba. 6, Sunday ; also Annals, 

I. 164, and Rd y. Kath., XII. 489, Wilks (I. 261) places the accession 
of Chamaraja (successor of Krishparaja) in 1731, tacitly assuming 
Krishnaraja’ s death m that year; S K. Aiyangar (o.c., p. 307) also 
adopts the same date. This assumption, however, requires revision. 

120. Armais, l.c. 

121. The Mys. Rdj. Cha, (l.c) and the Annals (I. 162), in particular, 
speak of Krishqaraja’s solicitude alike towards his subjects and beasts 
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the powerful interests of the Kalaie Family both during 
and after his minority, his reign saw the definite begin- 
nings of decline in the power of the central authority and 
the rise to prominence of his relations and trusted coun- 
cillors (the Dalavdi and the Sarvndhikdn) as active 
elements in the administration of Mysore . 12 * 2 The 
kingdom of Mysore under him, it has to be set down to 
his credit, continued to retain much of its vitality and 
vigour, although it had begun to feel tin effects of the 
decline and fall of the Mughal Empire. 


and birds under his protection The Tondanitr Copprr-plrite granl 
(17122) refers in eloquent terms to KriBhnaraja's gifts and acts of 
charity, and tells us that while he ruled, " all his subjects receive good 
food, handsome raiment, perfumes, golden ornaments and chamaras, 
etc.” \E C. t III (1) Sr. 64, 11. 152-166.] Cf. Wilks, I. 261. 

122. Cf. Wilks, l.c. His observations on, and characterization of, Krishnja- 
raja sre rather overdrawn and not borne out by the materials on 
record. 



CHAPTER III. 

CjiAmarAja Wodeyar VI, 1732-1734. 


Birth, accession, etc. — Ministerial irresponsibility, March- 
December 1732; the Coup d'etat, c. January 1733— The 
independent rule of Chamaraja Wodeyar, January 1733- 
June 1734 — Gifts, grants, etc.-- Social life — Literary activity : 
The Srimjararajatilaka-Bhanah , c. 1733-1734 — Domestic life 
—Foreign affairs General tendencies and factors — Mysore 
and Malabar, 1733-1734 — Internal affairs: The First 
Revolution in Seringapatam, June 1734 ; deposition of 
Chamaraja Wodevai. June 10, 1734 — Reflections. 

O N THE death of Krishnaraja Wodeyar I without issue, 
direct descent in the main line of the Ruling House 
of Mysore, branching off from Muppina- 
acrvsHiim, Devaraja Wodeyar, came to an end. 

The late king had, however, desired 
his principal queen Devajamma to adopt Chamarajaiya 
(son ol Devaraja Urs of Ankanahalh), a kinsman of his 
aged twenty-eight ( b . 1704), and install him as ruler in 
succession to himself. 1 Accordingly, soon after the 
demise of Krishnaraja, Devajamma sent for Sarvadhikari 
Nanjarajaiya, Dalavai Devarajaiya, Karachuri Nanja- 
rajaiya (younger brother of Devarajaiya) and other 


1. Annul*, I lt>l-l(>6 The date of birth of Chamaraja, according to this source, 
is Ttlrana (1704) Wilts refers to the successor of Do^a-Krishnanija 
Wodeyai as “('lmm Raj ” of the Hetumanahalh (“ Heimnanhully ”) 
branch, aud speaks of Ins (Chamaiaja’s) having had '* scarcely attained 
his eighteenth year” at the time of his accession (I 261-263). Deva- 
chandru only writes of Chiimaraja as a lad of eighteen of the Mysore 
Royal Family (H<1] Kath , XII. 489) The My s. ltd). Gha. (3G) merely 
refers to him as a desrendent of Krishnaraja I Compare also S K. 
Aiyangar {Ancient India, p. ^07) who refers to Chamaraja as being 
“connected but remotel} with the ruling family.” The authority of 
the Annals seems, however, more acceptable here, being obviously based 
on earlier succession lists and other documents of the eighteenth 
oentury. 
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officers of State, and directed them to give effect to her 
husband’s wishes. Forthwith these cuunciJJors invited 
Chamarajaiya with royal honours to the capital city. 
At Paschimavahini, on his way thither, they accorded 
him a reception, expressing their intention ot making him 
king if he would but rule in conformity with the behests 
of the dowager-queen . After thus exacting a solemn 
oath from the hiur-elect that he would abide by then 
injunctions, they conducted him to the court of Seringa- 
patam on March 7, 1732 U.c., on the third clay after 
Krishnaraja’s death) He was next u. vested with regal 
powers, being finally adopted, and installed on the throne 
of Mysore, by Devfijamin.a on the J9 4 h of the same month 
( Pnrldhavi , Chuitra &u. 5j. a Chamarajaiya, the adopted 
son of Knslmaraja Wodevar, thus became the ruler of 
Mysore 4 under the name Chaniariija Wodeyar (VI), the 
earliest available document inferring to him as such 
being a litluc record dated October 22, 1732. 3 

The first nine months of Chamaraja Wodeyar’s reign 
Ministerial i,r~s- constitute a period of what might be 
ponsibiht>, March- called the beginning ol ministerial 
December i m 2 irresponsibility in Mysore, which m 
later years assumed alarming proportions. True to his 
pledge, Chamaraja, during this period, conducted the 

2 Ibid , 166-166 The Mijh Tidj Cha (l.c ) speaks < f the formal accession 
of Chamaraja on March 7, 1732 (Ft rodfnkrtf, EJuilqava ba 7;, %.<■ , on the 
third day after Krishnaraja’ death The Ildj K at h (l.c) merely 
assigns him a period of three years’ rule (1732-1734) See uIho and 
compare Wilks (l.c ) who places the accession of C'hamaraju roughly in 
1731 , S. K. Aiyangar (l.c.) closely follows Wilkh The authority of tin 
Annals, as explained in i.n 1 supra, is preferred here. For particulars 
about the early career, etc., of Karacbun Nanjarajaiya, vuh Ob 
IV, f.u 6 

6 EC, IX Ma 37 6. 1654, Farhlhdvi, K&rtlka iu 15 Friday | The week, 
day here seems apparently a misreading or a scribal error for Sunday, on 
which the Pa unarm actually fell (October 22, 1732) — see hid Eph., VI 
267J Chamaraja Wodeyar is referred to ui this record (11 3-7) thus 
&Timadr&]udhira]a r&juparamffvara! praudha prui&pa aprutvma~v'ira- 
narapati MahUura ra tna-Himh&8u ndr ft dhar&da Oulmard) a Wodeya- 
ratynnavarit For further particulars about the inscription, see text of 
f.u. 12 mjra. 
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affairs of State under the guidance of the dowager-queen 
supported by the powerful ministerial party headed by 
his own councillors Sarvadhikari Nanjarajaiya, Dalavai 
Devarajaiya and Karachuri Nanjarajaiya. All power and 
authority was being actually wielded by the two latter 
(members of the Kalale Family) who, having reduced 
Chamaraja to the position of a titular ruler, began syste- 
matically to aggrandize all powers unto themselves. 
Out of the annual revenue dues of the kingdom, we learn, 
they used to appropriate 3,000 varahas (at 1,000 varahas 
each) for each administrative unit, and went about 
acquiring by this means valuable landed property all over 
the country. Their control soon extended over even the 
demesne or Palace lands from which they began to claim 
half the Government share of produce. At the same 
tune, offices came to be bestowed by them on persons 
recommended by their favourite servants for a mere con- 
sideration. It was not, however, till about the close of 
1732 that Chamaraja Wodeyar, having realised the 
gravity of the situation, and evidently apprehending 
trouble to himself, resolved to shake off his dependence 
on these councillors by removing them from office and 
appointing men of his own choice m their places. 4 On 
the secret communication of this news, Dalavai Deva- 
rajaiya, we are told, 5 proceeded to queen Devajamma 
and, affecting all humility, alleged that the new king, 
her adopted son, had been not only effecting unjust 
economies in respect of certain items of expenditure in 
the Palace household, but also contemplating the dismis- 
sal of trusted councillors like himself with a view to 
their substitution by men of his own selection. He also 
cautioned her not to listen to representations to the 
contrary of Chamaraja in the matter, and sought her 
permission to devise a scheme whereby Chamaraja’s efforts 
could be counteracted. Too credulous to probe into the 

4. Annals, 1. 166-167 - of. Wilks, 1, 253. 5. Ibid, 167. 
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intricacies of the situation, the queen, it is added, 6 desired 

Devarajaiya to do what seemed expedient to him. 

Meantime, the details of the plot 

c. JanuaryT 738 . having been disclosed to Chamaraja 

Wodeyar, he forthwith removed both 

Dalavai Devarajaiya and Sarvadlnkari Nanjarajaiya from 

the offices they held, and appointed in their place 

Devaiya, a Brahman, and Vlra Setti, a Vaisya. This 

bold counter- stroke, so sharply delivered, was followed by 

other changes effected equally quickly m the personnel of 

the administration. Gopinathaiya (GopTnatlia- Pandit) 

became the Pradhan, while one KanthTr.ivaiya, Kadiir 

Chikkaiya, Naranappa and S-Mvaniippa weie made 

councillors This done, Chamaraja Wodeyar began his 

independent rule about January L733. 7 The Fort St. 

George Records of 1733 8 may be taken to echo the 

course that internal history took in Mysore about this time 

when, referring to the death of the “ Iiaja of Mysauur 

[Mysore,]” ( i.e , Krishnaraja I), they speak of his country 

as being “ in great trouble ” and “ confusion.” 

The new regime set to work with vigour combined 

with circumspection Young and 

rule Of Chimara Jft energetic, Chamaraja Wodeyar soon 

Wodeyar, January proved himself a just ruler personally 
1733- June 1734 * . , * .. 

supervising the affairs ot government, 
regulating the finances and continuing to maintain the 
traditions of his predecessors/ 1 Among the other 
officials of his time, Kumara Devappaiya represented at 
head-quarters Chikkaiya, the king’s executive officer m 
charge of the Coimbatore slrne, 10 while ferinivasa-Prabhu 

6. Ibid. 

7. Ibid, 167-168; Ree also and compare Mys Raj. Cha,, 36; cf. Wilks, l.e., 

and S. E. Aiyangar, or,., p 308. 

8. Desp Eng. (1727-1733), p. 113, para 10 : Despatch dated January 13, 1733 , 

D% Com. Bk. (1733), p. 13 Council’s Proceeding ». 

9. Annals, I. 167-168; cf. Wilks, I. 253-254. 

10. See M.E.R., 1925, App. A. P. 10, No. 16 (1733) ; also f.n. 13 infra. 

VOL, II E 
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was the chief officer of Seringapatam, the capital 
city. 11 

The earliest available record of the reign of Chama- 
raja Wodeyar is, as already referred 
Giftn, grants, etc. to, 12 a lithic one dated October 22, 
1732, which registers his gift of a 
village to the Goddess Chamunde6vari. A private copper- 
plate charter from Coimbatore, dated June 22, 1733, 13 
refers to his rule. A similar record from Venkataiyana- 
chatra, dated September 30, 17 33, 14 also belongs to his 
reign, though his name is not found specifically men- 
tioned in it. 

The period of independent rule of Chamaraja Wodeyar 
is, perhaps, best reflected by the con- 
Sociai life. temporary work &ringdrardjatilaka- 

Bhdnah lr> (c. 1733-1734) which refers 10 
to him as the son of Krishnaraja governing the kingdom 
of Mysore from the capital city of Seringapatam, also 
known as Karivaradardja-pvra (after the presiding 6rl- 
Vaisbnava deity Uanganatha or Karivaradaof the place). 
The city was, during the reign, a flourishing centre of 
social and cultural life, adorned with richly decorated 
and beautiful mansions (; nilaya , saudha), and inhabited 
by contented and pious families whose members were 
known for their attainments in sacred lore, philosophy, 
logic, grammar and music (played on instruments like 

11. See &riit</drariijatilala-Ilhdnah, p. 8, also f.n. 20 infra. 

12. Vi de f.n. 11 supra. A portion of tlie text of this record relating to the 
details of the gift (11. 9-12), as published in the original, is irretrievably 
lost. 

18 M EM., 1926, 1 r. K.Y ‘1834, 6 1657, Pra/nuldlcha, Am 23, Friday. The 
da A a date as given m this Tamil record is an error for 1655. See also 
f n. 10 Mupra. 

14. E G., IV (2) Ch. 189 d 1655, Prarn&Alcha , Aioi/aiu. 8, Sunday. 

15. Ms No 12,708 of the Dps Cat Sam. Mas. (Vol. XXI) in the Mad 
Or. Ltb Tilt* page references, cited here, are from an authenticated 
copy of this Ms., obtained from the Library. 

1G. See Prologue, pp. 1-8 Krmhnardya nrpndara vasudhttbdhi sudhakarasya 
rdjairi Chdmar&ja rajtnnjam/a ; Mahliiira mandald kh and ala Chdma- 
rdj i rdjannrkara pdlita firiranganagara slmd. 
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the lute, tabour, etc.), and whose normal activities 
extended to the study and exposition of the Vedas and 
the &dstras and display of talents in dialectics and litera- 
ture, and of proficiency in lute and the fine arts (like 
sculpture, etc .). 17 Avina&svara, the author of the finngdni- 
rajatilaka-Bhanah , describes himself as a disciple of 
one §eshadri-Guru. He belonged to a learned famih, 
being the grandson of Tsvara (of Vanduvasi-kuln and 
Atreyasa-gotra) and son of ftri-Uama by Venkatfunba, 
&ri-Rama having been celebrated as an e>pert scholai 


in Siirya-Siddhdiita and other sciences y^urtfu-Siddhdn- 
tddi samasta idstra 'pravlnah . Sri- ltd m a 

vidushah ). 18 

Like the Avangavijaya-lihdnah , noticed in an car- 
Literary activity her chapter,™ the S ring a rardij at ilaka- 
* , Bhanah of Avinaslsvara, above referred 

ttlala-B fid n a h, c to, is a dramatic piece in Sanskrit, 
1733- 17 intended to be enacted before a cultured 
audience on the occasion of the vernal festival of God 
ferl-Ranganatha of Seringa pa tarn, a festival which had 
been, we are told, stopped for some time but revived by 
ferlmvasa-rrabhu, chief officer of Chamaraja Wodeyar, 
under Royal orders . 20 The play begins with invocations 
to Ganesa, Isvara and Manmatha, followed by the 
prologue ( prastdvand ) pointing to the time, place, author- 
ship and the circumstances under which it was written, 
as detailed above. The theme of the work is, as the name 
itself indicates, erotic, centring round the love and union 


17 Pp. 1-2 Vfda vfddnta tarka Aalxla mimdniHddt vlnd mrdanga 

ntnada ; Sdstrevd para-mat a- dhv a maam . vlnd vddah 

. . . mgamaixn ’ vigrahah Huhityaaya prakuf ana ni alum 

ixfpa-vxdyu vxnodah 

18. Pp. 4, 31. 19. Ante Cb. I mh* undf*r Litm ary jrroqrwH 

20. P 3. Chdmardja rdjanyaiy&jnayd mkalddhtledru dhuru ndharina 
avdmx kdrydtta chitta vrittuul &r<nxvdHe na tfnaxvu nntnvd 

prakhy&tena prabhund . cfnrakdla parxhrta mah^taavaaya piijita 

rdjlva jdtddi rdjardjaxija Karivaradartljanyn avdminnh punarabudlujate 
niitana Vanantotaavah \ ttlso p. G Sabhydicha bahu adrajmlh. 
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of two imaginary characters Madhuparaja — hero and 
principal interlocutor — and Santanamala, the heroine. 
The major portion of the play is devoted to the painting 
of an idealized picture, portrayed through the principal 
interlocutor, of the life and manners of the times, 
especially as seen about the season of the Spring (April- 
May), when Cupid is said to sway human passions. 21 
There are characteristic touches here and there, in the 
play, which hold up to us, as if in amirror,the social laxities 
of the day. The growth of the social evil is painted for us 
in no uncertain manner. If unequal marriages contribut- 
ed something towards this unfortunate result, there is 
no doubt that increase of wealth and luxury added their 
quota to it. 22 That is the impression that this little play 
produces on us. Even more piquantlv suggestive in the 
same direction is another, but still longer, dramatic piece 
of this period (namely, the Anangavijaya-Bhdnah). 
Similar in point of methodology, style and diction 
to the Anangavijaya-Bhdnah , the Sringdra-rajatilaka 
Bhdnah illumines what is otherwise obscure in this 
reign. It should certainly have appealed to the 
popular imagination of the time as we see it described 
in the play itself as a means of popular entertain- 
ment {sakal aj ana-mano ranj akam . . rupakama- 

bhinavam ) . 

Chamaraja Wodeyar had three consorts, one of whom 
having been married to him before ms 
Domestic lift* accession and the other two in May 

17 32.® Devajamma (perhaps identical 
with Devajamma, daughter of Nanjarajaiya of feulagin, 
referred to in the Annals 24 ), one of these consorts, 
made the gift of a gold necklace ( bhang dr ada kan- 
thdbharana ) to the Goddess Svarnambika (Honnambika) 
in the temple of Gangadhare&vara at Sivaganga, in 

il. Pp. 6-81. 22. See pp. 11-13, 16, etc. 

23. Annals, I. 164-166. 24. 1. 166. 
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or about October 1732. 25 Chamaraja had, however, no 
issue. 26 

During the period covered by the reign of Chamar&ja 
Wodeyar in Mysore, thus far sketched, 
Foreign affairs there prevailed considerable disquiet 

and * ackorH tendeU C,CS an( * confusion in South India, particu- 
larly in the Karnatak. 27 The deaths of 
the Nawabs of Cuddapah and Kurnool and of Vijayaranga- 
Chokkanatha of Madura in 1731-32 had plunged these 
parts in civil wars and disputed successions In Tanjore, 
Tukoji (1728-1735) had succeeded Sarfoji (1712-17271 as 
the ruler, though ho had not yet been formally acknow- 
ledged by the Mughal The authonty of the Niizimatc 
of Arcot f>ver the south was vcr\ feeble owing to the long 
sickness of N aw ab Sadatulla Khnn in his last days. 
Since 1732 Mahratta raids had been a regular feature of 
the times m the Karnatak and parts of the kingdom ol 
Mysore, including Adorn (Adavani), Nariiyapa-Pettah 
and Bangalore (the “ Vcngaloui ” of the Fort St. George 
Records ), affecting the commercial interests of the English 
East India Company m Southern India. 28 The Fort 
St. George Records 29 of the time speak of these raids as 
impeding and obstructing the inland trade of the country, 

26. Sep E. C , Bangalore Dint Simpl Vol , N1 123. The actual expressions 
used in the inscription '11 1-6) on the medallion (padfika) of the necklace 
arc 

firi fiivagaiK/r Svamambikv ammaua <'urujr Mahiiara \anwthAnada 
Chdwnruja Wadeyararara dh irnia-patmya oatadanthd Dgdvdja amma- 
myannru nf’vdrtha 

Since we have a lithic record of Cliatnaraja Wo<Jeyar, dated October 
22, 1732, registering a gift of his in the Maga<Ji taluk, Bangalore district 
(see f.n 3 atul 12 tujira), this gift, id the Nelainangala taluk of the 
same district, appears also to have been made by his consort in or about 
October 1732, evidently during a Uoyal tour. 

26 Annals, 1 c 

27 Vi dr, for general references on this section, Deup Eng. (1727-1733), 
pp 113, 115, paras 10, 22; Di. Conn. Bk. (1733), p 13; (1734), p. 3 For 
specific references, see infra. 

28. Di. Conn. Bh. (I733i,p. 13; (1734), p 3 Council’s Proceeding*. 

29. Ibid , also Deep Eng (1727-1733), p. 113, para 10: Despatch dated Janu- 
ary 13, 1733 
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particularly the sale of broad-cloth and woollen goods. 
In January 1733, there were already expectations of 
Nizain-ul-mulk proceeding to the south to settle it. 90 
Meanwhile affairs in Malabar had been tending to 
a crisis. As far back as 1727, Cunhi Homo, Prince 
Kegent of the kingdom of Cotata 31 in the country 
of “Colastree” (or Kolattiri) 32 in Malabar, undertook 
to reduce to obedience the Moors 33 of the family of 
All Rajah 34 of Cannanore. Hard pressed by the 

30. Reap. Entj (1727-1733), pp. 113, llfi, paras 10, 22: Had. 

31. Cotata. Cotiote, Kottfiyatt (Mai.), adjectival form of Cottayam. 
Cotta, yam forma the northern division of Travancore, divided into 11 
taluks ; lias more than a third of the population of the whole of the 
Travancore State; former head -quarters of the Cotta yam rajas; now 
almost wholly inhabited by Syrian Christians, who form a thriving 
community It is the entrepot of all the trade to and from the Madura 
country to Aleppy The taluk of Cottayum is bounded on the north by 
Chiracal and originally formed part of the country of the Chiracal rajas, 
with whom the Travancore rajas are connected. ThiB relationship 
continues to be recognised to the present day Adoptions from the 
northern Kolattiri (Chiracal) family are common on failure of heirs in 
the Travancore ruling family (Madras Manual of Administration, III. 
230). 

32. Colastree (or Colastnj) Portuguese form of Colattiry (Kolattiri) or 
ColatnaiJ. Its raja was known rs the Colattiry Raja, the chief who 
ruled over Colam (Kollam), North Malabar. He was called Colasvarupam 
or the Colattin Raja Colattiri means holy ruler of Colam (Kollam) or 
North Malabar. His dynasty was known as Colaiu (Kollam), Kolastry, 
Kola liiad, or North Malabar. The Colattins were the agents of the 
Perumals who had their head quarters at Tiruvanjikulum in Cochin. 
Their jurisdiction extended over lands around Collam (Kollam) as the 
title signifies On the departure of the last of the Perumals to Mecca, 
they became independent. They are now respectively the Chiracal 
rajas in Malabar and the Travancore rulers. 

33. Moors the MoplahH (or Mapi^as) are referred to m the Fort 
Georue Hecords by this name ; supposed descendants of Arab immigrants 
on the West Coast The Arab settlers were originally patronised by the 
Zamorin of Calicut which, by their enterprise, became— prior to the 
arrival of the Portuguese in 119b -a great entrepot of the trade between 
East and West At about that time, the Zamorin had become the ruler 
of nearly the w'hole of the country forming the West CoaHt 

31. All Iiajah The Moplah chief of Cannanore. The descendant of 
the old Sultans of Cannanore, who goes by this name, resides here. 
Cannanore belonged to the Chiracal rajas— also called Colattin rajas — 
and was formerly their residence There was a quarters there called 
Cannatore with 390 Nambudin homes, all of which have now 
become extinct. The Moplahs occupied it and their ruling family goes 
by the name of Ali Rajah. 
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enemy, the latter were induced to apply for help 
to the neighbouring kingdom of lkkeri (the “ Bednure ” 
or “ Canara ” of the Tcllichcrry Letters ), a sea-power, 
between whom and Cotata a strict peace had been 
observed for many years. Housed by the aggressions 
of Cotata on the borders of his country, Soiniisekhara 
Nayaka II of lkkeri (1715-17891, in April 1780, espoused 
the cause of the Moors and despatched his forces against 
Malabar under his general Raghunafchaiya (the “ltagnu- 
nat, M “ Kegounatt,” “ Iiagonatt ” of the Lett* rx). The 
Prince of Cotata, foreseeing the futiht> of coiiternbiig 
with his opponents, patched up a peace with the Moors 
but found himself unable to arrest the progress of the 
arms of lkkeri (the “ Cannarecs w of the Letters), who 
were bent upon seizing an exceedingly rich pagoda 
called Tahparambat, 35 situated near Mount Belly. 3 '' In 
January 178*2, he allied himself with the Zamonn of 
Calicut and surrounded the enemy. The latter, however, 

an To\i par ainbat A place of pilgrimage in Clnracal taluk, Malabar 
district, so culled after the chief temple of Colatmuj , hcad-ijiiartcru 
of a Deputy Tahslldiir, 1.1 null s from Caunanore , Iibh three ancient 
temples known an Kanniyarang.ul, Taliparamba and Tnchambaram 
It ib situated on the river of the same uaine (Ta jiparamba), which, 
rising from the lower slopes of Western Ghats, pasties through Tali 
paramha , the main branch is here joined by one from the east, and the 
two together spread out into an extensive sheet of w'ater Rending 
sliglitly to the north and passing under a ruined fort of Colattiri, the 
united streams then suddenly tu -n at Payyangadi, due south, and run 
parallel to the sea till they meet the Billiapatam river -leferred to 
below — united to which they force themselves a passage to the sea 
through the sand shoals thrown up by the littoral currents A largo 
tract of fertile garden bas beeu formed by the continuous action of 
the littoral currents damming up the month of this river. The river is 
about 51 miles in length. The main branch is navigable at all seasons 
for boats as far as the lower slopes of the Ghat mountains. 

M. Mount Dtllij Lit. Rat-Hill , also called Saptaiailo or seven hills 
Portuguese travellers styled it Mount I)’ Eli , hence the corruption into 
Delly A detached hill forming a prominent landmark, visible 27 miles 
at sea. There are creeks on either side, the junction of which make it 
an island. Once a noted place for pirates This w as the first Indian land 
seen by Vasco da Gama A project for the construction of a harbour here 
was abandoned ou account of expense. The modern fort was built on a 
bluff projecting into the sea by the Portuguese. 
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succeeded in putting their opponents to rout and pursuing 
their conquests as far as Billiapatam river, 37 where they 
raised a fortification. In October, the Prince was obliged 
to sue for peace with llaghunathaiya, not only agreeing 
to pay an annual contribution to the chief of Ikkeri but 
also permitting him to build three forts in Malabar in 
return for securing his help in the reduction of the Moors 
of Cannanore, who had even attempted his assassina- 
tion. 38 On the conclusion of this peace, the course of 
politics in Malabar assumed a new turn. Cannanore 
became the objective of the Prince of Cotata. Early in 
January 1733 the combined armies marched on thither 
and, on the 8th, began operations by making a vigorous 
attack on the southernmost fort of the Moors called 
Codallay, from which the allies were repulsed with loss. 
This was, however, followed by the siege of Cannanore 
itself, towards the close of January. The Moors put up 
a stout opposition, giving the struggle the colour of a 
religious war in consequence of one of their priests — 
highly revered amongst them — having been put to death 

37. Billiapatam, river Otherwise known as Noytarpoya river; rises 
with the Lakshmai.iatirtlia and the P.ipiinaSi in the Brahmagm hills in 
the Kiggatna# of Coorg where it is called the Barapole It flows for 
several miles in almost a straight line and then westwards through the 
Malabar district into the Arabian Sea, unites with the Tahparamba river 
at the port of Billiapatam. Its upper course lies amid deep gorges and 
wild forest scenery, one of its tributaries falling over a perpendicular 
rock of great height, forming a cascade near Co^iyal Coffee Estate. 

88. Letters Telit (1732-1733), p. 61 Letter dated July 19, 1733 , also pp 7- 
8 Letter dated December 11, 1732. The name of Ragbunathaiya— spdt 
as “ Ragouuat,” etc., m the Tcllicherry Letters noticed above— is men- 
tioned in the list of officers of Somadekh&ra Nayakall of Ikkeri (1716- 
1789), as given in the Kc. N V (X. 196, f.n. 1). This work, however, 
has no detailed account of the Nayaka’s relations with Malabar, beyond 
the reference to his confinement of certain English factors whom he had 
found to be intriguing with the Nairs (X 188, v. 67: Durularaha Ndyt- 
murara nuru kfidisi h u h a k agcyy uti ha kumbaleyavarn sdmantaranurc 
piditansute durgadolayankeyam m&dtsidam). Cf. Impl. Gaz. (XVII. 
67) which refors to the invasion of the country of Kolattm, and the 
imposition of flues on the northern division, by the Raja of Ikkeri or 
Iiednur in 1736. In the light of the Telltcherry Letters, above cited, we 
have to infer that the relations of Ikkeri with Malabar began as early 
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by the troops of Ikkeri. 39 The siege (of Cannanore) was 
protracted during 1733-1734 and became complicated by 
the Anglo-French-Dutch rivalry on the West Coast on the 
one side and the troubled internal state of Malabar on the 
other. In particular, the aggressions of the well-organized 
and promising sea-power of Ikkeri in the Malabai 
country and her long presence in Cannanore became a 
source of suspicion and alarm alike to the local princes 
and the English factors at Tellicherry. whose pepper 
trade (for which they had acquired special pi ivi legos from 
the Nair rulers of Cntata, Calicut and other places) 
was being considerably affected in consequence Since 
January 1733, it. accordingly became the key-note of the 
policy of the English to devise measures — in their own 
interests, no less than in the interests of their rivals, tin* 
French — for drawing off the Prince of Cofcata, from his 
ally by endeavouring to effect a peace with the Moors, 
to organize all the country powers (including the Moors) 
into a confederacy headed by the Prince, to lead them in 
expelling from Malabar the army of Ikkeri regarded as 
the common enemy, and to secure French support for the 
project by means of a treaty. 40 In 1733, sanguine in the 
expectations of assistance from the English, a confeder- 
acy of local powers (including the Zamorin, the Heads of 
Tahparambat, etc), led by the Prince of Cotata, began to 
work actively against Ikkeri. At the same tune the 

39. Ibid, pp 6, 19-21, 26-27 and 40 Letter/* dated November 21, 1732, Jami 
ary 3, 14, 04, and February 22, 1733 

40 Jbtd, pp 6, 8, 14, 20-23 , 27-30, 33, 36-41, 15-16, 49-50, 52, 57-59, 62-63, 
68-70 Letters dated November *21, December 11, 1732, and January 3, 
10, 14, 24, February 9, 13, 22, 28, March 13, April 3, 8, May 29, June 20, 
July 19, aud September 16, 1733. “The French first settled at Calicut 
in 1698 In 1726 they obtained a footing at Mabe . . The English 

established themselves in 1664 at Calicut, in 1683 at Tellicherry, and in 
1684 at Anjerigo, Chetwai and other commercial factories. Tellicherry 
became their chief entrepot for the pepper trade and so rapid was the 
extension of their power and influence' that in 1737 the English factors 
mediated a peace between the Princes of Kanara and Kolattm. They 
obtained the exclusive privilege of purchasing the valuable products of 
the country, namely, pepper, cardamoms and sandal wood ” (lmpl. 
Got., l.c.). 
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position of the latter in Malabar was becoming critical 
in the extreme on account of the fatigue, expense and 
hazard of the siege of Cannanore, the futility of her 
negotiations with the English for concluding a peace with 
the Moors and the pressure of Nizam-ul-rnulk on her. 
Apprise^ as she was of the real intentions of her ally (the 
Prince of Cotata) and of the country powers and the 
English, there was every prospect of Ikken withdrawing 
herself from the siege and entering on an intensive 
campaign of carrying fire and sword in the Malabar 
country. 41 

The course of affairs in Malabar, thus far described, 
had its repercussions on Mysore under 
b “tow™! M#1 “ ChSuiarija Wodeyar, referred to in the 
Tellickcrry Letters of the time as “ the 
King of Misiue [Mysore], an inland power ” and “ a pro- 
test enemy of the Carnatick Rajah [Somasekhara 
Nayaka II of Ikken] .” 48 Already towards the close of 
the reign of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, as we have seen, 43 
Mysore had shown a tendency to advance in the direction 
of Malabar and made an impression on the ruling chiefs 
of that region as a power to reckon with. Accordingly, 
about February 17dd, the Prince of Cotata, in his project 
against Ikken, sought the assistance of Mysore m horse 
and foot “ who,” it is said, “ have been long expected.” 44 
Early in February, “ a party of men, with some of the 
ministers of the King of Misure . . . were come 

into the King of Cotata country, offering such a force of 
horse and foot as might be thought sufficient to compell 
the Cannarees [Ikkerians] to leave the Mallabar coun- 
trey, and in consideration of which a very considerable 

41. Ibid, pp. 116-37, 39, 41, 46, 49, 52, 66, 69, 69 and 71 . Letters dated February 
13, 28, March 13, April 3, 8, May 19, June 20 and September 16, 1733. 

42. Ibid, p 33 . Letter dated February 9, 1733 The reference to the professed 
enmity between Mysore and Ikken is m keeping with the position of the 
local sources, developed in the earlier chapters of this work. 

43. Ante, Vol. I, Ch. XI. 

44. Letters. Telli. (1732-1733), p. 49 . Letter dated April 3, 1733. 
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sum of money was demanded by them from the Heads 
of the Pagoda of Talliperumbutt.” 45 By March, “ the 
King [of Mysore] had agreed to joyn the confederacy, and 
to furnish one thousand horse and five thousand foot, 
which with the forces of the countrey could not fail of 
producing success.” ir ’ By April, “ one thousand horse 
and a number of foot ” were expected on the confines of 
the dominions of Cotata. 47 Since May, “ through tlu* 
application made by the Heads of the Pagoda Tallip.iram* 
butt, five hundred horse and two thousand foot of the 
Misnre forces” were actually in the King >f Cotatu’s 
country, with an expectation of an additional reinforce- 
ment of 500 horse and d,000 hint, whose services iiad 
been engaged from tht first of April for “twenty-five 
thousand pagodas of thirteen and a half lanams each per 
month.” 16 In October 1 7H3, contrary to the articles of 
their treaty with the English, the French at Malic 
attempted, through M. Louet, “concluding a peace 
between theCannarees and Moors” with views presumably 
“ of grasping the pepper trade about Agar and Billiapatam 
to themselves.” 40 Then activities, however, were 
counteracted by the English who only found in the 
Dutch a serious competitor demanding from the Moors 
the delivery to them of the fort of Cod a! I ay 50 These 
developments, it would appear, told heavily on the Prince 
of Cotata who, by December 17dd, had begun to show 
signs of apathy in his design against Ikken and, “ for 
want of a due confidence in his confederates,” we arc 
told, was “ busy in robbing them of what money he 
could,” giving trouble to the English and plundering the 

45. Ibid, p 33 1 c 

46 Ibid, p. 46 Letter dated March 13,1738, aluo Telit. Conn. (1782-1733), 
p 47 Letter dated March 6, 1733. 

47. Ibid, pp 19, 52 and 56 . Letters dated April 3, H»uid May 19, 1733 
4H. Ibul, pp. 57 and 62 Letters dated May 29 and July 19, 1733. 

49. lbul (1733-1734), pp. 2-3, 7 and 17 . Litters dated October 81, December 6 
and 29, J733. 

50. Ibid , p. 7 Letter dated December 6, 1783. 
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merchants of his country, 51 At the same time, there 
prevailed a belief that the Mysore forces were being 
secretly engaged in the interests of Raghunathaiya of 
Ikkeri. 52 Though the situation seemed favourable for the 
expulsion of Ikkeri from Malabar, by January 1734 the 
confederacy itself began to dwindle away owing primarily 
to the Prince’s jealousy of the country powers, their 
fickleness, and the covert removal by the Heads of the 
Tafiparambat, of the greatest part of their treasure lodged 
in the Cotata country. 53 During January-March, dis- 
appointed in his expectation of financial assistance from 
his confederates (particularly the Heads of Tafiparambat) , 
the Prince of Cotata was in the utmost straits, unable to 
meet the heavy arrears due to the Mysore forces in his 
country, who had been kept inactive since May 1733. 
He began, therefore, systematically to put off the issue. 54 
Meanwhile, French intrigues with the Prince and with 
RaghunAthaiya continued to be active, adding to the 
concern of the English.® Early in April 1734, the 
situation in Cotata became serious. The Mysore troops, 
in the language of the Letter from Tellicherry, 56 “ bec am e 
so impatient that they marched inland to a small fortress 
where he [the Prince] had retired to, pressing for their 
pay ; but the (*■> they) Mallabar like fired on them, and the 
country flocking to his assistance, they made a disorderly 
retreat to the buzar of Cotata, with the loss of severall 
of their men, and not thinking themselves safe the*e 
they exprest a contentment to depart, being permitted so 
to do, and advanced up to the Hills, where the passages 
are very narrow and difficult to ascend, many of them 
were . . . picked off by a party of the King’s people, 

and what little they had saved taken from them.” 

51. Ibid, pp 7-8 l.c 

52. Ibid, p. 8- 1 c. ; also p 13 Letter dated December 27, 1783. 

63. Ibid , pp. '20-21, 23 Letters dated January 9 and 17, 1734. 

64 Ibtd, pp 23, 28 and 46 Letters dated January 17, February 23 and 
April 8, 1734 

66. Ibid, p, 23 l.c 56 Ibid, p. 46: l.c. 
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Though the alliance of the Ruling Prince of Cotata 
with Mysore — on which there is so far very little light 
from the Mysore side — was thus an ill-fated one, it is of 
considerable interest to us throwing as it does sidelights 
on the kingdom of Mysore, during the period of the 
independent rule of Chamaraja Wodeyar (1788-1734), as 
an important inland military power figuring in the 
complicated foreign politics of the times. It was, however, 
about two months after the return of the Mysore army 
from the Malabar country that an event of Hr -reach mg 
consequences took place in the capital cnu ot Sennga- 
patam, to which we have necessarily to advert now. 

However just and beneficial was the independent rule 
Internal affairs : of Chamaraja Wodeyar since January 

The First jievoiu- 1733, his domestic policy during the 
tion in Seringa- period tended to become a source of 
patam, June mi trouble to himself Under the liberal 
but ill-controlled management of the dowager-queon, 
there were opportunities for reckless expenditure m the 
Royal household. Chamaraja Wodeyar attempted to 
minimise them, consistently with economy and expedi- 
ency. This naturally resulted in considerable discontent 
among the officials in the personal service of the dowager, 
before whom they began to ventilate their grievances in 
a manner prejudicial to Chamaraja. The queen took 
them at their word, being confirmed m her innocent 
belief by the pievious allegations of Daiavai Devariijaiya 
against Chamaraja Wodeyar. The situation proved 
eminently advantageous to all the three officers of the 
former regime (namely, Daiavai Devarajaiya, Sarvadhi- 
kan Nanjarajaiya, and Karachuri Nanjarajaiya) who, 
smarting under their recent removal from office and 
believing Chamaraja to be in the full know of all their 
doings, were driven to the necessity of organizing a 
plot to subvert his rule. 67 One night, about June 1734, 

57 , Annals, I. 168 Compare this source (cited here and in f n. 68-61 %nfra ). 
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we are told, 68 they covertly made their way to the camp 
of the Mysore army outside the Seringapatam fort, and 
approached Jamadar Gulam Haidar All (uncle of the future 
Nawab Haidar AH Khan Bahadur) and other military 
officers, then serving under Mallarajaiya of Maddagiri. 
Having won them over by their ill-gotten wealth, and 
holding out to them better prospects in their own employ, 
they incited them, by fair words, to have their dues dis- 
bursed to them by the Seringapatam Government and quit 
the service of Chamaraja Wodeyar. Shortly after, a contin- 
gent of 2,000 horse and 6,000 foot, on the disbursement 
of their pay, left the Mysore army and encamped at a 
distance of about three miles from the capital. On 
receipt of this news, Devarajaiya raised a loan of rupees 
two lakhs from a local merchant by name Jagannatha Das 
and advanced it to the soldiery, requiring them to be 
ready for the emergency. It was the custom of the times 
for the Mysore army, runs the narrative, 59 to proceed on 
a march every Friday to the parade ground, at a distance 
of about six miles from the fort of Seringapatam, to 
conduct military exercises. One Friday ( i.e on June 7, 
1734), Dalavai Devaiya, as usual, led on the major portion 
of his forces outside the fort. At this long-expected 
opportunity, the ex-Dalavai Devarajaiya gave the signal 
for his mercenaries to assemble, blocked up the return 
passage of the Mysore troops by posting his own guards 
over the main entrance to the fort, and, accompanied by 
an armed retinue, made a sally into the capital city and 
stood before the very gates of the Palace. Astounded at 
these developments, continues the account, 60 Chamaraja 
Wodeyar, unarmed and helpless, sent word to Deva- 
rajaiya explaining the course of affairs leading to his 

with the authorities noticed in f.n. 61 infra. The circumstances con- 
nected with the revolution of 1734 m the kingdom of Mysore are described 
in the Annaht with a genuineness of local knowledge and a depth of 
insight into human nature, which it is hard to ignore. 

68. Ibid, 169. 69. Ibid, 169-170. 60. Ibid, 170. 
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misunderstanding with his former councillors and pro- 
DepoHitiou of miaing, in all humility, to govern 

Chamaraja Wodevar, the kingdom Solely With their CORSOnt, 
June 10, 1734. - . Al _ . 

it they would only desist from their 
proceedings. But all his importunities were in vain 
Determined to push matters to the extreme, Devarapina, 
with the aid of an elephant named lldmnhdiia , dashed to 
pieces the principal gate (due bdgilu) of the Palace and, 
having secured his position at the entrance, sent m a 
jamadar by name Nagoji Tlao. Then were the insignia * 
ol state wrested from Chamaraja WoiUmu and placed on 
the throne. And on dune 10, 1734 \ I inanda, Jyiftha 
ba. 5), the narrative concludes/ 51 ('hamaraja was lonually 
deposed rind despatclied with hisfamdy under an escort to 
the prison of Kabhal-durg — not far from Seringapatum — 
where, under the dreadful insalubrity ol the climate, lie 
passed away not long after. His departure from the 
capital city, which was agonizing m the extreme judging 
from the bitter curses he is said to have pronounced on 
his captor Devarajaiya, was followed by the arrest and 
imprisonment of the seven councillors of his choice, 
including Dajavai Devaiya, Sarvadhikfm Vira Setti and 
Pradhan Goplnathaiya. 

Thus disappears from history Chamaraja Wodeyar 
in Ins thirtieth year, after a reign of 
Reflections. but two years and three months — the 

first nine months under the sway of the 
councillors of the Kalale House and the next eighteen in 

61 Ibid, 170-171 Tile My*. Udj. Cha. [(3G-37) contains a von brief but 
rather suspicious account of ChauiarijH Wear's rule TIiih work 
generally extols the Dajav&is of the Kalale Family ami would maintain 
that Chamaraja lumself resigned the kingship, having, under the evil 
influence of his new councillors, misgoverned for a period of two years 
and three months. It has not a word about the conduct of the members 
of the Kalale House and the kmg’H deposition by Devarajaiya. On the 
other hand, even the Bdj. Hath, of Devachaudra (XII. 489) would have 
it that the differences between the Dajavais and the king led to the 
confinement, and subsequently death, of Chamaraja at Kabba)-durg. 
See al'vo and compare Wilks, I 263-255, and S. K. Aiyaugar, o o., p 308, 
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an independent capacity. The promising young ruler 
that he was, considerable pathos centres round his 
deposition, in bringing about which the conduct of 
Dajavai Devarajaiya cannot but be adjudged treacherous 
and disloyal to a degree. There is little doubt that 
Chiimaraja proved himself to be of too independent a turn 
of mind to consent accepting for ever the position of a 
titular king, intended for him by the all-powerful, 
ambitious and self-seeking members of the ministerial 
family. Without ignoring the accusations of his 
enemies , 62 there is reason to believe that Chamaraja was 
both imprudent in the measures he adopted to obtain 
control of the sovereignty and ill-advised in the adminis- 
trative policy he chalked out for himself immediately he 
asserted his independence. For one thing, he left at large 
the ministers whom he had displaced. Next, the zeal he 
displayed for economy was misplaced as it helped the 
dismissed councillors to make common cause with the 
dowager who was none too pleased with him. The 
unpopularity to which he was subjected was fanned to 
flame by the old ministers, who thus found means to 
regain their lost power. Yet his character was not 
devoid of merit, nor did his Government deserve the 
contempt of his people or the curses of his ministers. 
From the story of his rule, as narrated above, we are 
informed of his impatience at the unworthy conduct of 
his advisers ; of the uncommon plenty of the times ; of the 
peaceful social life led by the people ; of the flourishing 
character of the capital city of Seringapatam, and of his 
desire to rule manfully as a king rather than continue 
to be a craven in perpetual tutelage and under the eternal 
control of his selfish ministers. And we know, too, from 
other and authentic sources that he maintained the army 
in a well-organized state, able indeed to go to the aid of 
a neighbouring chief in a time of distress. 


62 . See f.n. 61 supra. 
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The pathetic end of Chamaraja’s life shows that he 
could not have gained the love, much less the confidence, 
of his adoptive mother, the dowager-queen. She carried 
out, no doubt, the wish of her husband, and probably 
was not unwilling to allow him (Chamaraja) to take a 
passive share in the administration. But the new king 
attained soon maturity of judgment ; the maternal yoke 
became increasingly grievous , and the contml of the 
ministers both irritating and unbearable He liked to 
listen to men of his own age. who probably desired not 
so much to share his pleasures as his power Thou 
arguments convinced him of hi* right, their praises of 
his ability to reign , and he made up Ins mmd to reward 
the good-will of his adoptive mother by decreeing her 
virtual deposition. But her ambition, if not her vigil- 
ance, easily disconcerted his rash projects ; and a similar, 
if not more severe, punishment was retaliated on him and 
his advisers. A powerful conspiracy was formed for her 
own restoiation, and the erstwhile ministers faithfully 
kept the secret above a year, till the time arrived for its 
easy execution. Shortly after the return of the forces 
from Malabar, they found their opportunity. They 
cajoled the army mto acceptance of their evil designs, 
seized the king, made him dismount the throne on winch 
they had put him, and transported him to the deadly 
hill-fortiess from which he was never to return. In the 
heart of the dowager (who, of course, belonged to the 
same family as Dajavai Devarajaiya and his colleagues), 
ambition had stifled every sentiment of humanity and 
filial love ; and she seems to have even tacitly given her 
consent to the decree of the secret council that Chama- 
raja should he removed from the throne and rendered 
incapable of it. The unhappy prince lingered a while 
with his wife — joint captives in KabbaJ-durg, escape from 
which was impossible — oppressed by the queen and forgot- 
ten by his subjects. His disappearance was, as we shall 
VOL. II p 
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see, the signal for another adoption and the setting up 
of an infant on the throne, who could neither control 
the ex-ministers come back to power, nor stand in the 
way of what they desired to do. The conduct of the 
queen was evidently justly reprobated by her people, who 
would not submit themselves to her personal rule and 
naturally welcomed the change brought about. Nor did 
she, in her credulity, realize the extent of her crime, a 
crime which can only be paralleled, if at all, in the 
history of royal crimes, to that of Irene, the queen of 
the Romans and mother of Constantine VI (780-797). 
The men whom she had joined not only ruined her 
reputation but subverted the State itself They had set 
an example which was destined to have consequences far 
too serious both to themselves and to the country at large. 
It opened the way to ambitions adventurers aiming at the 
throne, and hypocrisy, ingratitude and avarice gaining 
the uppei hand in the counsels of the State to its utter 
detriment. In short, the Kajale Family had come to 
assert itself and became the arbiter of the destiny of the 
kingdom of Mysore. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Krishnaraja WoDeyar IT, 1734-170(1. 

The Dalavai Regime in Mysore, 1734-1 7Ali . Birth, accession, 
etc., of Krishnaraja — 'Oharactui of Hie new eminent- - 
Political affairs- General tendencies and t.ftois Fust 
Phase : 1734-1739 Mysorean advance on Mai. u»ai mnl the 
South, 1735-1737 -Relations with the Mu^lui- Mughal 
advance on the South, 1732-1730- -Mysore me object i\c of 
the Mughals, 1730- Then ad\anc«» on Sei mgapatam, c 
September- 1 \ cem her 1730 -Action at Kaihuich.i, January 
1737, Mughal reveises -Internal atlairs, 1731-1739- 
Second Phase' 1739-174G- Retiospoci of affairs Tlie 
Mughals and the Mahrattas m South India, 1737-1710 
The Mahiatta conquest of Ti lehmopoh , 1740-1711--- 

Decoan and Karnatak politics, 1741-1744, Renewed 
Mughal-Mahratta struggles — The Hindu cause in Southern 
India (from 173G) —The Mahiatta conquest of TriolunopoU 
(1741) and after — Tnchinopoh, the southern objecti\c of 
Mysore, c 1735-1745 — Mysore and Malabar, 1745-1740 — 
Third Phase 174G-174B - General political situation, 
1745-1748- -Karachun Nanjarajana's expedition to Dliura- 
nagar, c. May-July 1716— His siege of Devanahalh, c. 
August 1746- April 1747 — Renewed Mughal advance on 
Mysore, Nasir Jang in Seringapatain, July -October 1717 — 
The short-lived Hindu reaction in Southern India, 1748. 

T HE coup de grace of June 10, 1734 resulted in making 
Dalavai Devarajaiya practically master of the 
situation m Seringapatain. With a 
t h e Dai a v a i view 0S t C nsiblv to promote the interests 
173*1-1769. of the Ruling House of Mysore but 

really to ensure the predominance of 
himself and of other members of the Kalale Family over 
the administration of the State, he next represented with 
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affected humility to the dowager queen Devajamma, the 
desirability of bringing about the succession of the six- 
year old child ( b . 1728) of her 

k>nsn,an Chime Ur S of Chikkana- 
hajli, whom she had adopted under 
the name of Chikka-Krishnaraja Wodeyar as early as 
October 8, 17H1. 1 Having secured her formal consent 
to his proposal, Devarajaiya had the heir-elect brought 
with royal honours to Seringapatam and installed him 
on the throne of Mysore on June 15, 1784 ( Ananda , 
Ji/cstha ha. 10), 2 the fifth day after the deposition of 
Chamaraja Wodcvar The new 7 ruler thus chosen to 
fill the place of Chamaraja is generally known in 
the chronicles as 1 m m ad i-K r i s h n a r a j a W o d e y a r 
(Knshnanaraja Wodeyar II) and more familiarly as 
Chi kka- Krishnaraja Wodeyar. Inscriptions and literary 
works, however, only mention him as Krishnaraja, the 
earliest record referring to him as such being a copper- 
plate charter fiom the Salem district, dated in 1784 
V-s 1656). 3 

1 Annals, I 172 17.1 Tilt* date of birth of Krisliuaniia, according to tins 
source, is hiltika (17‘2Hi Wilks (1 'ifi/i *2jfi) refers to tin successor of 
Chamaraja Wodrv ar ns " Chick Kislion Raj," and speaks of lain as " an 
infant of a youngei branch " The Mys lid/ Cha (37 1 vaguely refers to 
Immadi-Krishnaraja as a son ot dowager queen l)c v ajainma of Kalale 
The li&j hath (XII 4H9i, hovvovei, is to some extent in agreement with 
the Annals vs hen it mentions him as her five-year old adopted boh. 
Compare also S Iv Aiyaugai [Ancient lnrftn, p 308) who merely refers 
to the nomination of “ an infant three xcars old." The authontv of the 
Annah is, as usual, preferred here as the more specific on the accession 
question 

‘2 Ibid, 173 The A/t/s Itdj Cha. lie) speaks of the installation of 
Krishnaraja on June 10, 1734 {Ananda, Jyfstha ba h), i.e , on the same 
day as Chamaraja’s deposition bv Devaiaiaiya, This is impossible unless 
we take it to lefei to tin formal accession In the troubled conditions 
in which the Koval household found itself by tin deposition, Krishna- 
raja’s installation must he held to have actually taken place after a short 
interval of four da\s, m keeping with the Atmah The Hdj Kath (1 c ) 
taeitlv assumes that the accession came off in 1734 , Wilks (l.c.) places 
it roughly in 1734, and S K Aiyaugar (oc ,p 309) also adopts the same 
position 

3 See / M P , II 1226, Sa 202 For details about the document, vide 
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Throughout the greater part of Krishnaraja’s reign — 
both during and after his minority — the 
11 1 - w^rTernm**ii t ^ affairs of the State, under the arrange- 
ments effected by Devarajaiva, were, in 
genera], conducted In the latter himself as Dujavdi 
(1 784-1758) , 4 in collaboration with his cousin brother 
Nanjarajaiya III a- Surcadlukan (17«‘M-I7;WV' and 
his own younger brothei Karaehuii Nanjariijan u IY, h at 
first possibly as a colleague of Ins (1 7.‘I4-17!bh and after- 
wards as Sarvadhikart and junioi I><tUirai il7H9 17-V,))-- 
the three brothers being assisted In Venkapi} itaiya, a 
Brahman of Kannambadi iKanvapiiri' as Vradhdn 
under them U7H4- 175 a) 7 l>a]a\.ii Uevaiajaiya held, m 
addition, the charge of the piincipahty ol Habile also 
(J 7M.5-175S), m slice ession to Chaluvana 1 1 71‘.)-i7do) h 
All teal power in Mysore dining I7Mt-I7;V.) was wielded 
by these members of the Kajale Family, whence the 
period becomes conspicuous m the polities of the 


1 Animh , I 171 , see also anrl compait ITi//,*., 1 , 25<>-257, and S K. 
Aiy angar, o c , p :*0H. W ilks (I *257) speaks of Ih varaj.ma (“ Deo-Raj ") 
as “ being upwmds f f lifty " m 17,14 1’or further nfermies to I)< va- 
ra|Hiya and his colleagues in c om« inja mr\ MUirees i ir/i I'lis \1 XIII 
Foi tlx genealogical position of the members of tin Kalali Family, vulr 
Tables Xl-XIll 

5 Wilks (l 25bi writes of Survadhikan Naiijarajai\ a (" Nunjerai ’ l as 
having been “ m the vigour of middle lift ' in 17.-14 

6 Referred to as “ Nandi Raj, l>a]awa\," etc, in the Fort St (irorqe 

Records bud. other foreign sources ftn the penod 1751-1761 (cited iu Ohs 
VI-XI) "Wilks (I. *2571 speaka of Karaehuii Nanjarajaiya i“ Kerachoory 
Nunjera,] "I as “of about tlnrt\ tears of age" in ’784 W'e havi no 
means of knowing the exact oflicial position of this Nanjarajun a during 
the reigns of Kushnaraja I (1714 17J2» and (‘Inimaraja VI (1732 1781), 
although, as the \ounger brothei of Dalavai Devarajaiya, he appears to 
ha\e wielded considerable power and influence under them harricfniri 
literally means the hand ami dagger, ami denotes a worl and a blow 
according to the English proverbial idiom (Wtlhn, I 267, f n ) It is an 
epithet pointing to Nanjarajaiya as a man of daahiug spirit and positive 
expressions, whim profoundly impressed his European coutoin|>oranes 
(see, for instance, in Chs. Vl-VIII). Cf WilkH’s characterization of him 
(I. 257). 

7 V. ilks (1 256) refers to him as “ Vencataputty of Caniam baddy, 

Perdhan.” For particulars of Vmkatapati’b genealogy, etc., vtde 
Ch XIII. 

8 K A V , fl. 33, also Table XIII. 
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kingdom as the Dalavai Regime. The interests of Kalale 
in the court of Mysore were, as usual, further streng- 
thened by the marriage of Devajamma, daughter of 
Karachuri Nanjariijaiya, to Krishnaraja Wodeyar in 1746 
when he attained his majority. 9 

The period of Krishnaraja Wodeyar’s reign in Mysore 
„ (1784-1766) is for the most part 

, (icncrai tendfiicuts synchronised by a most momentous 
and factors epoch in the history of Southern India 

during the decline and fall of the Mughal Empire. 10 
Under the nominal rule of Muhammad Shah (1719-1748) 
and his successors at Delhi, the Nizam, as the imperial 
representative of the Mughals, w r as becoming virtual 
master of the Deccan and the Karnatak Both during 
and iiftei the mle of Shahu at Satfira (1708-1749), the 
Mahrattas under Peshwas Baji Bao I (1720-1740) and 
P>ala|i Baji Bao (1740-1761) were dominating the 
political situation from Poona, their imperialistic designs 
in India being a source of anxiety to the Nizam. The 
Nawabs of Arcot and Sira in the Karnatak, theoretically 
subject to the suzerainty of the Nizam, were more or 
less independent, levying contributions from the country 
powois within their immediate jurisdiction. Among 
these, however, the kingdom of Ikkeri, under Soinasekhara 
Nayaka 11 (1715-1739) and his successors, held her own, 
though exposed to constant Mahratta attacks. In the 
far south, the kingdoms of Madura and Tanjore wer* 
being torn asunder by internal dissensions, the former, 
in the throes ol her dissolution, offering a tempting 
ground to the ambitions of the Nawab of Arcot. Civil 

9 See uudrj l)ot,u shell (c, in Oh XIII Wilks also (I. 260) makes mention 

of this inamage 

10 Vide, foi general references on this section, Briggs, The Nizam (Vol I) ; 
Puff, FJ mf oft/ of th, Marathon (Vol I), Kincaid and Parasms, History 
of the Maratha Tto/h (Vol III); C. H. 1 (Vol V), Wilks, Mysoor 
(Vol I) . Kt N V. (Chs X-Xlli , Satyanatha Aiyar, Ndyahs of Madura 
(Ch. XIV) , Tanjore Dint Gaz. (Vol. I) ; Burhan’s Tuzak-v-Waldj&ht 
(Part I), etc. 
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wars and disputed successions were the order of the day, 
and there w r as a general scramble for power m the 
Karnatak and South India as between the Nawab, the 
Mahrattas and the Nizam. The situation became 
complicated by the Anglo-French commercial rivalry m 
India. In particular, the tendency of theiM* European 
nations to take pait and intervene in the affairs of local 
powers — a tendency which, as we have shown, seemed 
to manifest itself for the first time in Malabar in 3 733 
became more pronounced from 174B onwards, especial h 
during the period covered by the governorship of M. 
Dupleix, Godelieu and de Leynt at Pondicherry (1742- 
1759), and of Thomas Saundcis (1750-1755) and George 
Pigot (1755-170H) at Madras, and h\ the Indian caieers 
of their Company's generals like La Bourdonnais ami 
Law, de Bussy and Lally, Boscawen and Hobert Clive 
Stringer Lawrence and Coote (1740-1 7(H). 

During the early years ol Krishnaraja’s reign, Dajavai 
., , . Devaraiaiva had had to direct his 

F i r s t y h a s c 4 

17HM789 attention to tlu* affairs of Malabar 

Mysorean advance Hostilities between the Prince of 

on Malabar and the Cotata and Soinasekliara Nay aka II 
South, 1735-1737. J 

of Ikken continued unabated, ever 
since the return of the Mysore troops from Malabar to 
Seringapatam (April 1704) under the humiliating 
circumstances detailed in the last chaptei. About May 
1735 — towards the close oi the very first year of 
Krishnaraja’s accession — a contingent of the Mysore 
army, consisting of two to three thousand horse and 
more than twenty thousand foot, advanced on Malabar, 11 
probably by way of retaliation. The troops entered the 
Zamorm’s teintory and between May and July reduced 
a considerable portion of it, meeting little opposition 

11. Telit . Com. (1734-1735), pp. B1-S2. Comaltatvom dated May S and 19, 
1786 ; see also and compare Letters. TeUi . (1784-1786), p. 13 : Letter 
dated June 16, 1736. 
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from him. 12 By November, they had proceeded as far as 
Penany in the west and the kingdom of Madura in the 
south. 13 The incursions of Mysore in these regions 
continued to be active till about the middle of 1736, 14 
and there seemed prospects of her being secretly induced 
to rejoin the Prince of Cotata against Ikkeri in 1736- 
1737, 15 when affairs of more immediate concern began 
directly to press on the kingdom of Mysore 

As indicated in the preceding chapter, since 1732, 
there prevailed considerable distraction 
in the Karnatak and South India. The 
kingdom of Madura in the far south, 
in particular, was passing through 
troubled times under Mlnakshi, queen 
and successor of Vijayaranga-Chokkanatha (1706-1732). 16 
On the death of the latter without issue in 1732, 
Mlnakshi adopted a boy named Vqaya-Kumara, coming 
from a collateral branch of the Nayaka family of Madura ; 
and attempted to secure popular recognition of her rule. 
She was, however, opposed by Bangaru-Tiruinala, father 
of the adopted son, and Dalavai Venkatacharya, who 
li Tlbtd 

13 Letters. Trill (1734-17:16), p. 29 Letter dated November 17, 1736 
l’enany Identified with Ponnany (from l'nii-gold , ntinyam-coin, the 
Arabic cash winch wub first circulated by Arab and Iranian merchants) ; 
situated at tin mouth of the Ponnany river, the longest river which 
discharges into the Arabian Sea in Malabar proper, taluk head-quarters, 
186 miles 8 W. of Bangalore ; important sea-port between Cochin and 
Calicut , nearest port to Palghaf gap , once proposed terminus of Madras 
Railway , the Moplah high priest lives here , centre of Muhammadan 
education on the west coast, possessing a religious college which confers 
degrees , the population supports itself by hulling and trade, having 
numerous puttimars which ply to Surat, Arabia, Bombay, Madras and 
even as far as Bengal, exporting principally pepper, betel, rice, cocoanuts, 
iron and very hue timber sent down the river from the gh&fs. The 
Ponnany taluk is the Routhermnost m the Malabar district. 

14 Letters from Fort St. George (1736), pp. 51-52; Letter No. 80, dated 
September 6, 1736, see also TeUi. Com (1737-1738) p. 62 Consultation 
dated December 26, 1737 

16. See Tt lli Cons. (1737-1738), p 111 Consultation dated May 20, 1738 
16. Vide , on this section, A'cf yaks of Madura , pp. 232-234 , Wilks, I 271- 
273; C. H. I., V 117 , Haid N&m (1784), fif. 3, and Tuzak. (1781), pp. 
6 -73, 82 See also f.n. 35 and 69 infra. 


Relations with the 
Mughals 

Mughal advance 
on the South, 1732- 
1736 
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formed an alliance to depose her. Meantime, in the 
Kamatak, Nawab Sadatulla Khan (1708-1 733) died, and 
was succeeded by his nephew Ali Dost. Khan (1733-1740) 
to the Mughal Nizamat of Arcot. In 1734, about a year 
after his accession, Nawab AIT Dost Khan, ostensibly to 
intercede on behalf of Mlnakshi (who is said to have 
sought his help) but really to reduce the kingdoms of 
Madura and Tanjore, despatched an army to the south 
under his only son Safdar Ali and one of his sons-m-law 
Chanda Sahib (Husain Dost Khan) The forces marched 
on to Trichmopoly, where, after protracted negotiations, 
Chanda swore b\ the Karan to safeguard the interests 
of Mlnakshi as ruler of Madura and guarantee her 
undisputed possession oi Trichmopoly m return for, it is 
said, a crore ol rupees promised by her The queen 
having, however, in the meanwhile formally reconciled 
herself with Bangaru-Tirumala, sent him and his son 
to Madura ; and Safdar All and (’hands Sahib returned 
to Arcot. In due course, the faction kept up by Bangfiru 
against the queen became more active, and Chanda 
S *hib had to pay a second visit to Trichmopoly early in 
1738 He treacherously usurped all power, capturing 
Mlnakshi. The latter, disappointed, took poison and 
died ; Nayaka rule in Madura became extinct, and 
Bangaru sought refuge in Aivaganga. Master of Trichi- 
nopoly, Chanda took possession of Madura and Dmdigal, 
placing two of his brothers, Kadak Sahib and Bade 
Sahib (ZainullabdTn Khan), over those places. Bv the 
middle of 1736, the authority of the Nawab of Arcot — 
as a Mughal representative, independent of the Nizam — 
seemed to extend over a greater part of Southern lndia» 
with the exception of Mysore. 

Mysore had remained a thorn in the side of the 

Mysore, the objee Naw5k Dunc 6 1735-1730, her army 
tive of the Mughaia, was, as we have seen, active in Mala- 
1736, _ bar and the south, and was even 
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engaged with the kingdom of Madura, 17 apparently taking 
advantage of the internal dissensions there under 
Mlnakshi. Partly alarmed by these movements and 
partly attracted as usual by the imagined riches of 
Mysore, Nawab All Dost Khan concerted an attack on 
her about August 1786, and moved on with his forces 
thither early in September. 18 The weakness and frivolity 
of the then Nawab of Sira, TAhir Khan, who asserted 
a nebulous claim to extort contributions from Mysore, 
also contributed to this end. 10 

The invading army, an exceptionally large one, 20 was 


in the main commanded by two 
Them advance on brothers by name Khaslm Khan and 

BcriDKBpiUni, 

<*. Sfptombfr-Deceiii- Murfid Khan. 1 Between September- 
beri,M> December 1736, it, passed through the 


Karnatak-Payanghat, ravaging the countryside and 


17 Vidf lettm cited in f n. 13 sujrra 

18. Letters from k'ort St.Groryi (17!J6), 1 c. , see rIho and compare Wilks , 
1. 257 

19. Wilks, 1. 257-258 These ‘‘contributions” sought to be levied and 
" pi'shknsh ” demanded had behind them no lawful right to justify them. 
Neither the right of conquest nor the right created by agreement as 
evidenced by a tieaty was, or could be, invoked in favour of them. They 
were wholly predatory m chaiacter and often the payment, if any 
actually made, was a payment made to buy off an inconvenient disturber 
of the peace of the country , who had no otliei objective but to obtain 
some booty, if he could, from the oouutneK through which he passed It 
is necessary to note this fact, as the indiscriminate use of words of this 
kind-" contribution,” “tribute,” “ peshkdsh,” etc., — m some of the 
older writers has a tendency to create impressions of political subordi- 
nation as between the States claiming and paying them, which are far 
from being correct. The fundamental point is that the Mysoreans, the 
Mahrattas and the Mughal representative (real or so-called) were each 
of them fighting for supremacy in the South during this period and they 
asserted their claims in varying forms and recorded, as they thought, 
their siiccesH m varying degrees. 

‘20. The contemporary Kannada work Saundat a-Kdvya (c. 1740) of Nuronda 
(V, 6) refers to the Mughal army of the Nawab as having been made up 
of ouu akshauhim, which, of course, has to be taken to mean a large and 
well-equipped force. For an account of this work, vide under Literary 
activity in Ch. XIII. See also and compare Wilks, I. 258. 

21. Saund. Kdv., V, 13, VIII, 96. According to this work (V, 9-15), even 
Dost All is 6aid to have taken part in the expedition, along with Sikandar 
Khin, Amb&r Khan, Ibrahim Khan, Abdul Nabi Bahadur Khan, 
Chand Khan, Dilavar Khan, and others. See also Wilks, l.c. 
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reducing Baiche-Gauda of Chikbaljapur, and finally, 
marching past Hoskote and Bangalore, encamped on the 
extensive field of Kailancha ( Knilanchada vUdla-hidu ), 
not far from Channapatna. 22 At this news, Dalavai 
Devarajaiya set about making grand preparations for 
the defence of Seringapatam, ordering a general mobr 
lisation of the forces from the H4 ad in mi strati ve units 
{gadi). 2i Meanwhile an agent Km yogi) from the Nawab’s 
camp, we learn, 124 advised the authorities in Seringapatam 
to make peace with the invader and save the situation, 
but he received a stern reply to the contrary and was 
obliged to retire from the capital cii\ 

Early in January 1 7 B 7 . Dajavai Devarajaiya, with 
Karaehun Nanjarajaiya as second in 
TanuaiVl?^? 1111 command, marched on at the head ot a 
well-equipped army, to oppose the 
enemy. 25 Passing through the plain of Mandya, he 
halted on the banks oi the Shi in. 4a at Maddur, from 
where ho arranged through experienced scouts (balhda 
kalla-baiitaru) to study the situation. On receipt of their 
report, he resumed his maich and advanced in the 
direction of Channapatna Splitting up the vanguard of 
his army ( chum bala) into convenient divisions, he next 
proceeded towards Kailancha, and from a vantage ground 
directed Nanjarajaiya to keep watch and ward in the 
camp It was night. The sound of war-drums and 

trumpets accompanied by the flash of torches ( divatige , 

22. Ibid, V, 16-29 Kailancha is an extant village, head-quarters of a hobh 
of that name m Closepet taluk, Bangalore district (see Lint of 
Villain, 22) 

23 Jbid, 30-50 24 Ibid, VI, 28-;J6 

25 Vide, on this section, Ibid, VI, 38-7H, VII-X The introductory portion 
of a Mr of the Telugu work tiivalhakiavtldtiam (r, 1740j of Karaehun 
Nanjarajaiya, also refers to Dalavai Devarajaiya’s signal victory over 
Ehiislm Khan, Murad Khan and other generals ( HfnddhUvara Diva 
bhfivibhudu KtUim Kh/ina mddyan Murat kh&n&dyudhhafa ydvanddhi 
•pula aangr&mambu sangitlchi . . ) For further reference to the 

work, v ide under Literary activity in Ch. XIII See also and compare 
XV ilka (I. 258-269) who too places the event m 1737 
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panju ) from the camp of the Mysore army, attracted the 
attention of the enemy who sent in a party to reconnoitre 
the position. Next morning, on their return, a portion 
of the Nawab’s army, on the pretext of securing fodder 
(Jcabadada nevadolu), began to move in the opposite 
direction, to the utter surprise and excitement of their 
opponents. But the Mughals, in the height of their 
conceit, soon went off their guard ( yachchara maradu 
muqarvadi barutire). The vigilant Mysore troops turned 
forthwith upon them, effecting casualties m their ranks. 
And this became the signal for war. Roused to a pitch 
of fury, the main army of the Nawab rushed on to the 
scene and began hostilities. Dajavai Devarajaiya was 
equal to the occasion. He put up a stout opposition, 
leading the entire forces under his own command. So 
adroitly did he conduct the manoeuvre that the Mughals, 
fighting in a disorderly mode from the backs of elephants 
and horses, soon proved a poor match for the well- 
organized body of trained swordsmen of Mysore The 
result was that on the very first day Devarajaiya was 
able to strike panic into the advancing troops and cause 
considerable slaughter among them, capturing an 
elephant. Nevertheless, the Nawab’s generals continued 
to hold the field. Next day, they despatched an agent 
to Devarajaiya warning hnn of the consequences of a 
severe action. Devarajaiya, however, scoffing at this 
ruse of the enemy to force a peace on him, ordered the 
advance of the Mysore army under his brother Nanja- 
rajaiya. The latter, seated on an elephant and surrounded 
by a select retinue of the junior members of the Kalale 
Family ( Kahle pattada dhore dhorvgala makkalu), 
directed the operations of the day, himself fighting bow 
and arrow m hand. The Mughals also 
Mughal revwsen. resumed their position and fought 
desperately, presenting a united front. 
However, the superior tactics of the swordsmen on 
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the Mysore side told heavily upon them Nanjarajaiya 
himself had a tough hand-to-haud fight with Baramalla, 
whom he slew on the field ; Murad Kh.in, Khasim Khan, 
Sikandar Khiin and Bahadur Khan were among other 
generals who fell dead on the field ; the remnant 
of the Arcot army was put to rout amidst great 1 
loss, and the Mysoreans made prize of several horses and 
elephants in their camp. With the spoils of war thus 
obtained, Dajav.i Devarajaiya, accompanied by Nanja- 
rajaiya, returned to Seringapatam, \*here, in honour of 
the victory, a grand Durbar was hold shortly after. 

All through the penod 1734-1 7 HO, the internal affairs 
of Mysore were being managed in their 
1734 -my 1 ,lfTairs ' own interests by Tlajuvai Devarajaiya 
and Ins colleagues, who took full 
advantage of the minority ol K nshnaraja and the weakness 
and credulity of the dowager queen Devajamma ** 
Jobbery and nepotism assumed an ascendency in their 
administration, which was extraordinary even for those 
times. Civil and military posts (like those of Amildar, 
ftirastedar and Killedar), during these years, were 
disposed of by Sarvadhikari Nanjarajaiya in favour of 
the nominees proposed by Devarajaiya and Karachnn 
Nanjarajaiya on the sole recommendations of the corrupt 
officials in their personal employ. Further, the trio 
used to appropriate for their private use at two to three 
thousand va? alias out the public revenues of each 
administrative unit igadi ), besides claiming a special 
share ( panya ) out of the produce of demesne or Palace 
lands. Their example was followed by their own 
servants who, in turn, appropriated at 100 to 200 
varahas from the receipts of each division. Pradhan 
Venkatapataiyahad his own share of the revenues, ranging 
from 500 to 1,000 varahas per unit. 27 As head of the 

26 Annals, 1. 174-175 

27 Ibid ; set' also and compart* Wilks, I, 256-257. There is not even a 
whisper of this aspect of administration of the Dalavais in the My$ 
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departments of revenue and finance, Sarvadhikari 
Nanjarajaiya profited most by this system of organised 
peculation and fraud. Having, however, already passed 
the prime of his life and having no issue, he, as a pious 
Hindu, was, in his last days, we are told, 28 overcome by 
qualms of conscience, and desired to dispose of his temporal 
effects for his eternal benefit. Accordingly, when he 
knew that his end was drawing near, it is stated, 29 he 
arranged to place before the young king, his nominal 
master, two lakhs of varahas and set apart another half 
a lakh for his own obsequies and for the maintenance of 
his wife Chandayamrna. At the same time, he also, it is 
added, 30 represented to both the king and the dowager, 
that no credence need be placed in the Mahrattas, that 
Venkatapataiya of Kannarnbadi was to be appointed 
Karanika of the Ubhaya-chdvudi and not confirmed in the 
office of Pradhdn, that hostilities with the Mughals (i.e., 
the Nawab of Arcot) were to cease, and that, of the 
two brothers Muhammad Sabas Sahib and Haidar All 
Khan — then serving under Katti Gdpalaraja Urs at 
Bangalore 31 — the younger, Haidar All, was to be appointed 
to the charge of 50 horse and 100 foot, cautioning that 
he (Haidar) was not to be entrusted with more power, 
as it might eventually betoken trouble to the State. 
In 1730 ( Siddhdrthi ), Sarvadhikari Nanjarajaiya died 
in Sermgapatam, and was succeeded by Karachuri 
Nanjarajaiya at the instance of Dalavai Devarajaiya. 32 
The two brothers became henceforward the virtual 
dictators of the kingdom of Mysore, actively representing 


Bdj. Cha (40), which, on the contrary, merely eulogises Dajavai 
DevarajmvB as a servant devoted to the cause of Krisbparaja Wo^eyar 
(DaJapnti mahdrdjatrl Devardjaiyanava.ru Krvthnardja Wodeyaratya- 
na vara kdryakke aiyuttamardqx) Fora critical notice of this work, 
vide Ch III, f.n 61 

38. Ibtd , 176 ; see also and compare Wilks, I. 266 

29. Ibid. 30 Ibid, 176-176. 

81 For particulars about the early career and rise of Haidar, vide Ch. X. 

82. Annals, I., 176. 
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Krish^araja, and taking part in the foreign politics of 
the times . 33 


The fortunes of Mysore from 1739 onwards tjecoine so 
inextricably bound up with the general 
course of affairs in the Karnatak and 
Southern India, that it is necessary to 
start with a retrospect of the latter.** 

All Dost Khan, Nawab of Arcot, never recovered from 
the shock of the disastrous defeat he 
sustained at Kailancha in 1737. Since 
1730, Chanda Sahib, his son-m-law, 
was becoming almost independent in 
the South as master of the subah of 
T r i c h i n o p o 1 y.'* 6 In 1 738, taking 
advantage of the internal troubles which prevailed in 
Tanjore since the death oi Tukoji (1728-1735), he, 
accompanied by his brother-in-law Safdar All, invaded 
that kingdom, shutting up its then ruler Saiyaji powerless 
m his capital 3,5 Already in April 1739, the Mahrattas, 
profiting by the absence of Nizam-ul-rnulk (Asaf Jah) 
from the Deccan, were expected to carry on their incur- 
sions into the Karnatak, including the “Misore [Mysore] 
country. ’ 37 Early in 1740, a Mahratta army, consisting 


S e cond Ph a*r 
1739-1746 


Retrospect of 
affairs 

The Mughals and 
the Mahrattas in 
South India, 1737- 
1740 


33. The mention of “ King of Misore [Mysore] ” hi the diplomatic literature 
for the period 1740-1766 (cited in this C'h and in Chs. Vl-VIIIl is to be 
understood to refer to the reigning king Krishyaraja Wo^eyar II, as repre- 
sented by the Da)aviu brothers Devarajaiya and Kaiichun Nanjarajaiya 

J4 Vide, for general reference on this pha^e, Wtlka , I 273-282; Hold. Nam , 
ff 3 ; Tuzak , pp 70-72, 82 S3 , O H I , V 118-119 , T Wheeler, Hxatory 
of Madras, pp. 561 656, 571-581, 699 603; Tanjore Dint Uaz , l 44-49, 
etc For specific references, see infra 

35 Tuzak , p. 72. The real name of Chanda Sahib, according to this work 
(pp. 69-74), was, as mentioned above (see p. 73), Hmain Dost Khan, 
the former being a surname of his denoting that he was a person of 
attractive features (Chanda- from Skt Chandra, Moon, to please, gladden ; 
Persian, Chdnd, from Skt Chandra ; cf. Ghdnd-Blbi, moon-like lady). 
An alternative derivation suggested is from Alexander , of which the 
popular form is Stkandar , of which Ohantl is said to be a shortened form. 
Cf. Mai. Chdndy, and Scot. Sandy , which are well-known abbreviations 
of the name Alexander. 

36. Dt. A. Pi. t I. 64. 

37. Letterz to Fort St. George (1739), p. 31 ■ Letter No. 34 dated April 4, 1789. 
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of more than 40,000 horse under the command of Futte 
Singh and Raghuji-Bhonsle, 38 proceeded on an expedition 
to Arcot to collect the chauth ® In May, the aged 
Nawab, hard pressed by the enemy and disappointed by 
the tardy movements of his son Safdar All — then with 
the main army at Trichinopoly— defended himself 
gallantly at the head of 3,000 horse and foot, and was 
killed at the pass of Damalcheruvu. 40 The town of Arcot 
was plundered by the Mahrattas and the country became 
a prey to anarchy and confusion. Meantime news was 
afloat that Nasir Jang, second son of the Nizam, was 
marching southward at the head of 125,000 horse, 
detaching 10,000 under the command of Nawab Amin 
Khan with instructions “ to seize the passes leading to 
the kingdom of Misore [Mysore],” ‘‘to prevent the 
Mahrattas’ escape.” 41 

In June 1740, Safdar All, who succeeded his father as 


T li o VI a lx r a 1 1 a 
conquest of Trinhmo- 
pol>, 1740 1711 


the Nawab of Arcot (1740-1742), 
appeared on the scene and concluded 
peace with the Mahrattas, consenting to 


pay the chauth. 42 The Mahrattas. however, agreed to leave 


the province on condition of being paid a sum of money. 43 


3H St l l’uh Com (1740), p. 51 Letter No G7 dated July 9, 1740; cf 
Tuzuk , p 72 

39 Tuzak , l.c , cf Haul NCim.,Q 3, Count. Correa (1740), p 12 (cited in 
C.H l ,V 118, f n 2) 

40 Ibid, pp 7*2-73, also Hind. Ndm., 1 c. ; Wheeler, o c., pp 555-556 (quoting 
letter dated May 12, 1740). Damalcheruvu (the " Damalcherue,’ 
“ Damalcherii ” of Persian and English sources) is a village in Chandr , 
giri taluk, Chittoor district, Madras, 19 miles north of Chittoor So 
called after a large tank— more correctl) Tamara-Cheruvu, the Lotus Tank. 
H) this Pass, which is at the entrance of the valley leading to Kallur- 
ghat, Ssivaji made his first descent upon the Karna^ak (1677). During 
Haidar's invasion of the Karnatak m 1780-81, it formed the main route 
for supplies for lus troops 

41. Cal. Mad. Hec. (1740-1744), p. 49 Letter No. 169, received June 13, 
1740; also Count Correi (1740), p. 19* Letter No. 43 dated June 13, 
1740 

42. Tuzuk , p 73 

43. Letters from Fort St George (1740), pp 30-31: Letter No. 52 dated June 
13, 1740; also Sel. Pub Cons. (1740), p. 60: Letter No. 62 of the same 
date. 
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Safdar All paid them in part but was under great difficulty 
as to how to raise the rest. 44 However, shutting himself up 
in Vellore, he made them quit his territory a short distance 
from Arcot ; 45 and attempted to make good the stipulated 
amount from the taluks of the Karnatak-Payanghat- 46 
Further, he demanded from Chanda Sahib the portion of 
the chauth assigned for Trichmopoly, but Chanda refused 
to comply. 47 Aggrieved at this, Safdar All, early in July, 
secretly turned against him the Mahrafctas, then on their 
way to Balaghat. 48 The Mahrattas, by now reinforced 
by a contingent of ‘20,000 horse undei Ku]df>ji-(Jhorpatic, 
passed through the kingdom of Mysore, raising contri- 
butions 4t) And finally, about the middle of October, 
they encamped at Trichmopoly.* 0 Before commencing 
hostilities, they appear to have attempted to square up 
matters with Chanda Sahib who. in the first instance, 
we are told/' 1 sought to bargain with them for rupees 
seven lakhs However, as we shall see in the sequel, w 
the conflicting claims and interests of local powers which 
were at work, stood in the way of their settlement with 
him Accordingly, about the end of December 1740, the 
Mahrattas laid siege to Trichmopoly. Chanda was obliged 
to seek the help of his brother Bade Sahib. Early in 
1741, the latter inarched on with the troops of Hindi gal, 
Madura, Tinnevelly and other parts, to Chanda's succour ; 
he was, however, intercepted by the Mahrattas and was, 
in the confusion which followed during a pitched battle 
near Koduttalam, slain with his younger brother Sadak 

44 Ibid. 45 Ibid ; si bo Tutae ,1c 46. Tuzah , l.c 

47 Ibul] cf. Haid Ndm., 1 c ; Wlieeler, o c , p. 578 48 lbtd. 

49. Letters from Fort St George (1740), pp. 41 42 ■ l.c. ; sIko Sel Pub. Cons. 
(1740), p. 61 . 1 c. ; and Cal. Mad. Bee., p. 59 : Letter No. 209 dated July 
9, 1740. 

50. Ibid, p 69 : Letter No 110 dated October 20, 1740. 

61. Count Corres. (1740), p. 47 . Letter No. 116 dated December 5, 1740; cf. 
Wheeler, o.c., pp. 678-579.; also Cal. Mad. Bee., p. 117 : Letter No 44JJ, 
received December 15, 1740. 

52. Vide under The Hindu Cause in Southern India , below. 
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Sahib and several of his men. 53 On March 25, 1741, 
the Mahrattas, after a siege of three months, succeeded 
in escalading the walls of the Trichinopoly fort and 
taking possession of it. 54 In vain did Chanda Sahib treat 
for terms agreeing to pay “ a sum of twelve lakhs of 
rupees to the Mahrattas, on condition that he should be 
allowed to return [to the fort] in safety.” 55 But he 
was, with his eldest son Abid Sahib and two others, 
taken prisoner by Raghuji, and was, shortly after, 
conveyed through Mysore to Satara, along with 40,000 
Mahratta horse. 5 * 1 Muran Rao-Ghorpade of Gooty, 
nephew of ftantaji-Ghorpade, was for the time being 
placed with 4,000 horse m charge of Trichinopoly fort 
aB its Governor, and the rest of the Mahratta army marched 
home through Gmgee and Mysoie during April-May. 57 
Meanwhile, in Poona, Peshwa Baji Kao I had died, 
o « r c n i, and being succeeded by hi s son Balaji Baji 
Karuutak poll tics, Kuo (1740) ; and Nizam-uJ-mulk had 
returned to the Deccan m tune to 
crush a rebellion raised by his son Nasir Jang (1741). 
In October 1742, Nawfib Safdar AIT was put to death by 
poison by Ghulam Murtaza All Khan, another brother- 
in-law of his. In the confusion and turmoil which 
followed m Arcot, Ghulam Murtaza ruled for six months, 
when he was succeeded nominally by Saiyid Muhammad 
(Sadatulla Khan II), the ten-year old son of Safdar All, 
as Nawtib.' 4 In January 1743, Nizam-ul-mulk, taking 
advantage of this state of affairs, marched on to the 
south with Nasir Jang, leaving his deputy, Nawab 

63. Tuzak., pp. 73-74 , Haul Ndm , l.c, ; cf. Wheeler, n.c., pp. 679-580. 

64. 7)* A I 161, rf Haul, Nam., l.c. ; Wheeler, o.c , p 580. 

66. lbul. 

66. Cal Mad. live , p. 159 Letter No. 126 dated April 8, 1741 ; also Sel. Pub. 
Cons. (1741), p. 69 Letter of Lhe same date. 

67. lbul, also p 162 Letter No 136 dated Apnl 16, 1741 ; Deep Eng. (1741- 

1742), p 14 Despatch of the same date , Sel. Pub Com. (17411 mi 69 
and 62 l.c.; also Haul Ndm., l.c ' ^ 

66. Tutak , pp. 60 and 111 ; of. Haul Ndm., 1 c. 
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Sirajud-daula Anwar-ud-din, in charge of the subdh of 
Hyderabad. 60 After securing the submission of petty 
chiefs, he entered the town of Arcot unopposed (February) , 
and appointed his general Khwaja Abdulla Klian to the 
charge of that subdh. w Proceeding further, he encamped 
with his whole army (consisting, it is said.'* 1 ui 70,000 
horse and foot) before the fort ol Tnchinopolv and laid 
siege to it for six months.* 8 In the meantime, Jhlbu 
(Bapuji) Navak, a MahraUa <atddt\ 
MlhrTtuT.trag^ 1 ' actln « ml,ic1 ' l,H> iMlvicc of til.. 1’f-siiv.a, 
had advanced on the iKvr.tn at th*' 
head of a lakh of horse to collect the chuuth , and laen 
routed with heavy loss b\ Nawab Anwar-ud-viTn 
(c Februai \ -March)/’ 3 About July-August, however, the 
Peshwu himself in great wralh ordered the collection 
and despatch of an army of thtee lakhs o! foot to the 
Deccan M At this news, Nizam-ul-mulk, finding the iort 
of Tnchinopolv impregnable, made pi ace with Muiai i 
Jiao.*'’ On the latter’s evacuation of the place in August, 
the Nizam retraced his steps, accompanied l>\ Khwaja 
Abdulla who left behind him at Arcot a deputy, Khwaja 
Nlmatulia Khan, a relation of his w ‘ The Nizam was, 
however, on his way home, encircled h\ the Mali rattan, 
and was only rescued by the timely arrival of Nawab 
Anwar-ud-din who forced the Peshwa to conclude peace 
with his master (Nizam) and retire dropping his claim to 


5(1 Ibid, pp 42-43 According to this work (pp. 118-42), Anwar-wd-din was in 
charge of the Ni/am&t of Chicarolc, It .1 j bandar and Masulipatam under 
Asaf Jab before bis appointment bj the latter to the subdh of Hyderabad 

60. Ibid, p 82. 61 l>i A Pi , 1 214, G2 7 usnfe , 1 c 

63 Ibul, pp 46 47. Bapu Navak figures in later history Tie was a 
Brahman military officer of the time There ih a street named after him 
in KumbakoyHin town, where he seems to have established himself. 

64 Ibid , pp. 47-48 65 Ibid, pp. 48 and 83 

66 Ibid, pp. 48, 83-84. There is an air of suspicion centring round Mururi 
Rao’s evacuation of Trichmopoly Probably he was won over by the 
Nizam, which, as we shall see, perhaps accounts for why the Ghorpades 
later made common cause with the Mughals against the Mahrattas under 
Babu Niyak m the struggle for supremacy in the South 
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the chauth (c. January-March 1744)5 In March 1744, 
Khwaja Abdulla Khan, the Nawab designate, was, on the 
very day of his journey to Arcot, found dead in his 
chauki (a raised seat) 5 In his place the Nizam appointed 
Nawab Anwar-ud-dln and the latter reached Arcot in 
April 1744 With the accession of Anwar, followed by 
the assassination of Saiyid Muhammad, the rule of the 
Nawayat family of the Nawabs of Arcot practically came 
to an end, and that of a new dynasty owning direct 
allegiance to the Nizfnn began. 69 

Alongside of these developments, the restoration of 
„ . Hindu rule in Tnchmopoly had be- 

The Hindu cause A 

in Southern India come a live issue in Southern India 
jt»m ever since the capture of the place by 

Chanda Sahib and the extinction ol the Nayaka regime 
m Madura (173(5). Of this movement, Bangaru-Tiru- 
mala, father of Vijava-Knmara (the adopted heir-elect 
of Mmakslu, last of the Nayaka rulers of Madura), was 
evidently the prime figure. He was assisted by Saiyaji, 
the Rajah of Tanjore (1738-1 740). 70 Saiyaji, deeply 
resenting the injuries he had sustained from Chanda 
Sahib in 1738, 71 seems to have allied himself with 
Bangaru about June 1740, and sought the aid of his 
kinsmen, the Mahrattas — then near Arcot — to put an 
end to the Muhammadan domination in Tnchmopoly. 
The Mahrattas were, however, as we have seen, turned 
on Tnchmopoly by Nawab Safdar All, primarily for th^ 
realization of part of their chauth. And they found the 
situation in Triclnnopoly complicated by the conflicting 
interests of local powers on the one side and Chanda 
Sahib on the other. At the same time, the cause of 
Bangaru-Tirumala suffered by the deposition of Saiyaji and 

67. llnd, pp 48-51 G8 Ibid, p 51; also Haxd. Ntim , l.c. 

69. Ibid, pp 51-57, 110-111 The earlier Nawabs of Arcot, according to 
this source (p 82), had direct relationship with the court of Delhi and 
had no connection with the Nazims of the Deccan ( t.e the Nizam). 

70. Tanjore Dint. Gax , I. 46 . 71. Ibid. 
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the succession of his brother Pratap Singh (1740-1708) 
to the masnad of Tanjore. Bangaru. therefore, appears 
to have turned for help to the Maravas and the Tonda- 
man chief. A letter, received in Madras on December 
15, 1740, 72 speaks of these latter as collecting “5,000 
horse and 40,000 foot ” and designing “to make the 
son of Caut Rajah (of Tncrunupoly family) King. " 
Indeed, it was with the assistance of these confederates, 
among others, that Raghuji-Bbonsle, the MahniUa 
leader, was, we learn, 7,5 able to cany the siege of Tnchi- 
nopoly to success in March 17*11 

The Mahratta conquest of Tnehinopoly which thus 

took place, proved however, to be 

The Mahnitt.i con- 1 1 

«iut-ht of Tnehinopoly more a temporary occupation than a 
(1711) and nftri , *, 

permanent acquisition hor, no sooner 
was Chanda Sahib captured and sent away to Kntaru 
than the Mahrattas were faced with the' task of reviving 
Hindu rule, and reconciling conflicting interests, m 
Tnchmopoly on the one hand and, on the other, of 
fulfilling their obligations t.n Nawiil) Safdar AIT alter the 
collection of their chauth According to a letter dated 
April 8, 1741, 74 “ Raghoji Phonsle is negotiating with 
Ramanayya and Govmdayxa [agents, probably, of 
Bangaru-Tirumala] , with a view to restore the old Hindu 
family” According to another, dated April 16, 7fi “ Tn- 
chinopoly will either be restored to the old Rajah’s 
family 01 be placed under a Maratha.” According to a 
third, of the same date, 76 “It was for a time uncertain 
what the Morattas [Mahrattas] would do with Tritcha- 
nopoly [Trich i nopoly] . There were several bidders for 
it.” The Mahrattas, however, we further learn, 77 “ were 


72. Cal Mad. Jirc , p 177 Letter No 443 The non of Caut Rajah, 
referred to in this document, seems obviously to he Vijaya-Kurnara, non 
of Bangaru-Tirumala, in the li^lit of the context. 

73. D%. A. Pi , I. 161 74. Cal Mad Jtec , p. 159: Letter No 126. 

76. Ibid, p, 162. Letter No. 136. 

76. Deep. Eng (1741-1742), p. 14, para 63. 

77. Ibtd. 
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most inclined to put in the next heir of the late Queen 
[Minaksln J " but “ he could not give them security for 
the money he offered ” It was on such considerations 
as these that they found it expedient to appoint Muran 
Kao temporarily as Viceroy at Trichinopoly, “till the 
Sou Kajah [Shahu Kajah ] should give further orders ” ; 
“ would not suffer the place to be plundered, when they 
took possession of it ” , and, at the time of their return- 
ing home, “left orders with the Viceroy [Muran Kao], 
to pay the same tribute to Arcot which had been actually 
paid by the Kings and Queens of Tntchanopoly.” 78 
Although the cause of the Nay aka family of Madura 
suffered considerably under these circumstances, the 
position of Muran Kao at Trichinopoly since April 1741 
was by no means safe. Indeed little is known as to how 
he discharged the obligations to Saf'dar All, imposed on 
him bv the Mahratta leaders. But there are indications 
that Saldar All, as the Nawab of Arcot, apprehended 
trouble to himself from a possible combination of 
Chanda Sahib, the Nizam and the Mahrattas against 
him, especially as he had not been confirmed in his 
Nawabship by “patent" from the “court” of the 
Imperial Mughal. 79 This was enough to induce him in 
Ma) 1741 to engage hiinsell “in some treaty with the 
King of Misore [Mysore] to dispossess the Morattas of 
Tntchanopoly. ” su Thereupon Murari Kao wrote 81 to 
Kobcrt Benyon, Governor and President of the Council 
at Fort St George, Madras (1735-1744), “ desiring to be 
supplied with ammunition and warlike stores.” His 
request hardly met with any response, as the English at 
this time, in the language of the Fort St. George Des- 
patch of the day, 82 understood “ so little of the language 
IbTibid. 

79. Cal. Mad. lin , p. 203 Latte) No. 283 dated September 26, 1741; also 

Dus# Eng. (1741-1742}, p. 39, para 18 . Consultation dated January 18, 1742. 

80. Desp. Eng., p. 15, para 68 Despatch dated April 16, 1741; also Cal. 

Mad. llec., 1 c. 

81. Ibid. 


82. Ibid. 
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of this country ” and had " such had interpreters " 
about them, that they were “very little capable of 
forming any judgment of the politicks and interests of 
the several princes, for which reason it is a maxim with 
us to have as little to do with any of them as possible.” 
The menace of Safdar All’s projected invasion of Tnchi- 
nopoly received, however, a death-blow from the troubled 
state of affairs at A root (since 1740', SJ which led to his 
own death in October 1 7-4*2. 

The situation affected adversely the Hindu cause in 
Southern India. Tin* death of Sal da » All and the 
confusion which iollowed m its tram m A rent, lei t the 
Karnatak and South lnd :t open to the ambitions of the 
Nizam Tnehinopoly became, a;* it wcie, a hone ol 
contention between the Mahnittas and the Nizam 
After its evacuation hv Muran Kao m August 1 740, it 
passed into the subdh of the Deccan under the control 
of the Nizam and within the immediate jurisdiction ol 
the Nawab of A rent. 84 The cause ol Bangani-Tirumala 
became a forlorn one Dining the Nizam’s siege ol 
Trichinopoly (February- August 1748), he jiaid him a 
visit m the vain hope of obtaining his favour and 
assistance Subsequently, Nawab Anwar-ud-din was 
directed by his master, the Nizam, to take kindly care 
of Bangaru. According to the Pandyan Chronicle , he is 
said to have been poisoned by Anwar-ud-din while 
residing in Arcot as his pensioner. His (Bangaru’s) son 
returned to Aivaganga and we hear little of him for 
some time. 8,5 Trichinopoly duimg Anwar-ud-din’s 
Nawabship of Arcot (1744-1740) was placed at first 
under his second son Muhammad Mahfuz Khan and 
later under his third son Muhammad All (Hadrat-i-Ala) 
— afterwards Nawab Muhammad All Walajah — the 
city itself being named by the latter as Nathamagar 


83. Ttuak., pp. 76-80. 

86. Ibid, pp. 70-71, f n 1. 


84. Ibid, p. 127. 
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after a Muslim saint, a Sayyid by name Hadrat Nathar 
Wall. 86 

Mysore had her own interests in the struggle centring 
, round the restoration of Hindu rule in 
Houthem objective of Madura and Tnchinopoly. As we 
Mysore, c i7& r »-i74o } lavc seen in the earlier chapters, 87 

Tnchinopoly became the objective of her southern 
expansion as early as 1042, and this, side by side with 
the gradually growing claim of her rulers to the 
sovereignty of the Karnataka country, formed the 
pivotal point of her political development throughout the 
greater part of the latter half of the seventeenth century — 
a position which was keenly contested from time to time 

HG. Ibid, pp. lew, 127-135 Truhinopoli y About 210 miles from Mysore via 
Kuril r and Hasanur The fight for Tnchinopoly which looms so large 
in the history of this period and later enters into the °poch of Anglo- 
French alliances and warfare in the south of India, marks the transition 
from the period of Hindu rule to that of the British in it. By 1th situation, 
ith antiquity, its sacied character, its fame ab the capital of the Madura 
N.iyakas, and its sun and population, it has ever been considered a place 
of great importance When the Hoysalas of Mysore first penetrated into 
the South (lilth-l-ltb cent.), they fixed it as their southern capital. The 
l hulas mad< it one* of their first capitals before they moved on to 
Tanjorc. The Nayakas tiansfeiml their capital to it from Madura in 
1(100 Possession of Tnchinopoly which was prized by the contending 
parties of the period (i.e , the M y bureaus, Malirattas and the Mughal 
representatives), came to be considered as possessing the key to the 
Karnatak denoting the whole of Southern India in the old Vijayanagar 
imperial sense of the term. The fight for it was accordingly a fight for 
tin supremacy of the South If this central fact is remembered, we 
understand uh\ the fight for supremacy was concentrated on its posses- 
sion. The city takes its name from the holy rock ( Tiru-itla ) whicl 
dominates it foi miles around. Previous to the demolition of the ram- 
parts m 1846, th< rock formed the citadel of a large fort one mile long 
by half a mile wide Now, only the fortifications of the rock remain. 
Tlu* rock is of syenite, (100 feet above the alluvial plain from which it 
rises, and is a \eiy striking object viewed from a distance. The ascent 
to it is partly by steps cut m the rock itself. Upon it is a temple dedi- 
cated to Siva, whence the phrase Tiru-tola, "Holy Rock.” Near the 
Teppakulam is pointed the house occupied by Robert Clive. Chanda 
Salub who was put to death in 1752 by Manaji (Manakji), the command- 
er of the Tanjore forces, in alliance with the English, lies buried at the 
shrine of Nathar, which perhaps belongs to the time of the invasion of 
Malik Kaffir (1310). It was evidently built out of the materials gathered 
from older Hindu structures which probably occupied its site. 

87. Ante, Vol. I, Chs. VIII, X and XI. 
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by the competing claimants of the period isnch, for 
instance, as the Nayaks of Madura and Ikkeri, the 
Deccan states of Bijapur and Golkonda, and the 
Mahrattas), and attended with varying degrees of success 
for Mysore. During the general convulsions of the 
period 1704-1784, however, this southern objective of 
hers receded for a time to the background, but, as indi- 
cated in an earlier connection, began to assort itself 
duiing 1785-1786 when the Mysore army was engaged 
m incursions into Malalun and Madura Dalavd 
Devar.'ijaiya’s signal victors over Nawah All Dost Khan 
(of Arcot) at Kailancha in 1787, while it tended to chock 
the latter’s pretensions to authority over Mysore, left the 
field open for Mysorean ambition in tin south But, in 
the meantime, Chanda Sahib had taken possession of 
Trichmopoly and brought Nayaka rule m Madura to an 
end (173(h Before, however, Desarajaiya could take 
effective steps against Chanda, lie was evident!) dis- 
turbed by the activities of the Mahrattas in Aicot, their 
exaction of contribution <• from Mysore and theii en- 
campment before Triehmopoh (J une-Decembcr 1740) 
The destruction of Chanda Sahib with the help of the 
Mahrattas, ostensibly lor the restoration of Nayaka rule 
in Trichmopoly but really foi the eventual absorption of 
that place in the kingdom of Mysore as a strategic point 
m the south, had become the ulterior motive of Dajavai 
Devarajaiya in regard to the affairs of Trichmopoly, 
about December 1740 Indeed, according to a letter 
dated December 5, 1740,^ “ the King of Misore [Mysore] 
offered the Morattas [Mahrattas] fifty lakhs of rupees, 
if they will kill Chanda Sahib or take him prisoner and 
resettle the gentue [Hindu] government in the kingdom 
of Trichmopoly.” The Mahrattas, however, as we have 
seen, carried on the siege of Trichmopoly (1740-1741) 

88. Vide f.n 13 and 17 supra. 

69. Count. Correa (1740), p. 47 . Letter No. 116; also Col. Mad. Bee., p. 117 ; 

Letter No. 443, cited in f.n. 79 supra. 
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more inclined to the cause of the Nayaka family of 
Madura and its adherents (the Maravas and the Tonda- 
rnan chief) than acceding to the overtures of either 
Chanda Sahib or Mysore. The Mahratta conquest of 
Trichinopoly (1741) appeared as if, for the time being, 
to frustrate the southern objective of Mysore. Dalavai 
Devarajaiya, however, steadily kept Ins watchful eye on 
the place, which, perhaps, accounts also for why, in May 
1741, Nawab Safdar All (of Arcot) was, as above referred 
to, 90 induced to seek the help of Mysore against the 
Mahrattas. The death of Saldar All in October 1742 
seemed to affect the interests of Mysore in Trichinopoly 
and those of the Nayaka family there. In January 
1743, therefore, Dalavai Devarajaiya found it expedient 
to reiterate his claim on Trichinopoly and attempted to 
take it. with the assistance of Nizam-uhmulk. then in 
Cuddapah, with a lakh of foot, on his way to Arcot. 91 
Accordingly, about this time, it became the latter’s 
design “ to put the Kaja of Mi so re [Mysore] in posses- 
sion of Trichinopoly on [the Kajah] paying a crore of 
rupees.” 92 Devarajaiya — who, as we know, represented 
the king of Mysore during this period — was, however, 
obviously not in a position to pay this heavy price or 
even half of it, 93 the finances of the kingdom having 
already suffered considerably from the contributions 
levied by the Mahrattas in 1740. The interests of 


90. Vide text of f.n 80 sujrra 

91. Deny Eng. (1713-17401, p 3, item No 66; also Cal. Mad. Hec. t p. 359 
Letter No. 24 dated January 27, 1743. 

92. Ibtd 

93. This transaction is, perhaps, best, though incidentally, alluded to by 
Karachun Nanjarujniya in Count. Corres. (1753), p. 28 Letter No. 48 
dated March 12, 1763- T)a]avai to Saunders According to him, the 
Nizam (in 1743) had “agreed to give the fort” of Trichinopoly to 
Mysore “for 50 lakhs of Rupees” and sent a message to the latter 
through Vinniiji-Pant (“Vmnazey Punt”), but the authorities in 
Seringapatam “did not then care to accept it.” Vinnaji-Pant (or 
Vinn&ji-Fairiit) figures in later history as well. He belonged to a 
village called Patchur, near Jalarpet, the M. & B. M. Ry. junotion. 
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Mysore, and no less the cause of the Nayaka family of 
Madura, were again affected when Tnchmopoly — after 
its siege by the Nizam and its evacuation by Muran 
Kao (1743) — was, as we have noted, included within the 
immediate jurisdiction of Nawab Anwar-ud-din of 
Arcot in 1744. 

Nevertheless, Tnchinopoh . as the southernmost 
limit of expansion of the kingdom of Mysore, tended in 
an increasing measure to engage the attention of DnUvai 
Devarajaiya and his brothei Kararfuin Nanjarajaija, 
especially after the final disappearance of Bangaru- 
Tirumala (of the Nayaka family ot Madura' from the 
arena of South Indian politics {< 1714) Meanwhile, 

the Mahrattas, after their Deccan reverses (1743-1744), 
Had been active in the south, being evidently alarmed by 
Muran Kao’s evacuation of Tnclnnopoly (August 1743). 
Towards the close of 1744, Peshwa Baliiji Baji Kao 
despatched again to the Deccan a M ah rat t a army ot 
two lakhs of horse, commanded tor the second time by 
Babu Nayak. 94 The recovery of Tnclnnopoly became the 
definite objective of the Mahrattas and the frustration of 
it the key-note of Nizam-ul-mulk’s policy Accord- 
ingly, the Nizam desired Nawab Anwar-ud-din (of Arcot) 
to put up a stout opposition to the Mahrattas with the 
help of all the Karnatak chiefs and allies. 1 * 5 In December 
1744, Anwar-ud-din marched against Babu Nayak at the 
head of (55,000 horse, being joined also by his third son 
Muhammad AIT from Hyderabad. 96 Before commencing 
hostilities, however, Anwar-ud-din attempted to pacify 
the Mahrattas by offering them “ a sum of money” but 
they were found ‘‘to demand Triehmopoly.” 07 There- 
upon, in January 1745, Anwar-ud-din engaged Babu 
Nayak in a week’s action at Basavapat^a ( Baswapatan ) 

94. Tuzak., pp .111-112. 95. Ibid, p. 112. 

96. Ibid, pp. 112-113; Mad. Dap. (1744-1755), p. 9: Despatch dated Febru- 
ary 15, 1746. See aleo f.u. 100 infra,. 

97. Mad. Desp. t l.c. 
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and put him to rout amidst great loss. 98 ‘ The Naw- 
wAb,” in the words of the contemporary chronicler 
Burhan;* “ followed him [Babu Nayak] up to Trichi- 
nopoly. There again for the second time the pursued 
one opposed him The Nawwab exhibited great bravery 
in fighting and pursuing the enemy. The enemy offered 
battle for the third time at the 7tiaydan of Baswapatan 
and tried to fight with all Ins strength. After three 
days and three nights he was routed with his friends 
and defeated with his companions. In short, according 
to his wont, he ran away.” About March- April 1745, 
the Nil wiib returned triumphantly to Arcot 

In this struggle with Babu Nayak Mysore, along with 
ihe ehietso! ( ■uddapah Kurnool. Savamir, Sira and Ikken, 
and with MuzafTnr dang »llulavut Muhiyud-dln-Khan) — 
grandson of Nizam-ul-nndk - then jahqirddr of Adorn, 
made common cause with Nawab Anwar-ud-dln bv 
furnishing a quota of nine thousand horse 100 Kvidently 
it was ah much in the mteiests of Mysore as in those of 
the Nizam and the Nawab that Dalavai Devanijaiya 
found it expedient to safeguard Tnchmopoly against the 
Mali rat tas 

l hiring the latter part ot the year 1745, after the 
return ot the Mysore troops from the 
. Nh !^ *''!? action (against the Mahrat-tas) at 

b»» , lito-iilh 0 

Basavapatna, the situation in Malabar 
seemed to engross the attention of Devarajaiya By 1737 

l)t) ’l u.a 1 * jip 11:1-111 bo also the Kt X 1' (\L, v\ . 39-10', which places 
the in lbiktCl A, sin, J’uxhya iJauuan 1745) Basavapatna it. the 

in ail .jmirti is of .m extant hob(i of that name in Chanmifriri taluk, 
Shmti'pa district wu Lu>t <>/ Villtigti t, 1J8) , 

99 lbul 

100 Ibvi. pp 1 12- 113 The numerical strength of the forces assembled on 

the occasion amounted, according to this source, to 65,000 horse, 45,000 
bin lift the number raised by the local powers (viz., Cuddapah, 8,000; 
Kurnool, 2,000 ; Savauur, 1,600; Sira, 1,500; Bednur or Ikken, 6,000 ; 
Mysore, 9,000 , Adorn, 22,000), and 20,000 by Anwar-ud-diu and Muham- 
mad All at 12,000 «nd 8,000 respectively. Apparently by a slip, the 
total is t.et down as 69,000 on p 1X3 of the text 
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the siege of Cannanore — referred to in the preceding 
chapter — had been raised, and the English factors at 
Tellicherrv mediated a peace between the rulers of Cotata 
andlkkeri, by which the) obtained the exclusive privilege 
of purchasing the valuable commodities of Malabar, 
namely, pepper, cardamoms and sandalwood. 101 Since 
then, the English found themselves faced with the 
rivalry of the French at Mithe and the Dutch at (/anna- 
nore on the one side and, on the other, with the persist- 
ent opposition and hostiht\ of the Moors i Moolahs; of 
Cannanore (then m alliance with the Dutch), with 
whom thev came into a rupture during August-St ptem- 
ber 1745 The local powers m Malabai, such as the 
chiefs of Kojattin and Piilghat and the Zaiuonn ot 
Calicut, were hostile and diMded among themselves, 
viewing with alternate ftiendliness and suspicion the 
activities of the European powers, Hw 

There arc indications, and u i> significant, that, 
between Octohei 1745 and Ma\ 17P>. the Mvsoic army 
was active m Malabar, supporting the chief of Piilghat 
against the Zamorin of Calient A lettei, dated October 
24, 17 45, ltw refers to “the war the Saiiionne [Zfunnnn] 
was engaged in with tlit‘ King of Mvsurc [Mvsorc], 
between whose forces there had latch been agieat battle 
neai Pallycata-cherry [Palghiit-eheirv ] , in which the 
Samorine got the bettei and obliged the Mysurc arm\ to 
retreat two leagues” Anothei, dated November H, UM 
speaks of the Zamorin's “ war with an all) [chief of 
Pal ghat] of the King of Meysure’s, with whom they have 
had three battles, m the first of which the Samorine had 
the victory but lost the otheisand eighty men.” A third, 


101 Impl Gat., XVII 67. 

102. Telit. Cons (1737-1788). p 52 : Consult at ion dated December 26, 1737 , 
(1746-1746), pp. 20, 26 30, etc. 1 Consult at urn* dated September 27 aud 
October 6-9, 1746 

109. Ibid (1746-1746), p. 42 Consultation dated October 28, 1746. 

104 Ibid, p. 61 Consult at ion dated November 4, 1746 
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dated December 7, 105 refers to the illness of the Zamorin 
and “ the ill-success of the war with the King of 
Meysure.” On February 0, 1746, the Zamorin died. 106 
Hostilities with Mysore continued under his successor 
who, in a letter received at Tellicherry on May 23, 
1746, 1(ff writes of the king of Mysore as having despatched 
a body of horse and foot towards Palghat and ravaged 
his country, and of his (Zamorm’s) having sent his 
officers and troops to put them to rout ; and speaks of 
the expedition as having entailed a heavy expense on 
him, preventing the payment of his dues to the English. 

In 1746, Kushnaraja Wodeyar, as mentioned already, 
attained his majority and was wedded 
to Devajamma, daughter of Karachiiri 
Nanjarajaiya From hence, Nanja- 
riijaiya began to pla\ a leading r61e in the affairs of 
Mysore as the junior Dalavai, Ins elder brother Dalavai 
Devarajaiya, already advanced in age, having retired from 
active military life and taken up the direction of the 
ic venue and finances of the kingdom. 108 

Meanwhile political situation in the Karnatak and the 
Deccan had been tending towards a 
Mtultum! 17 & 1 ms,s Sinco the repulse of Babu Nayak, 
the Maliratta sartldt, in 1745, consider- 
able disorder pi evaded in central and northern Karnatak 
(JUilayhdt) where Nawab Anwar-ud-dln’s authority was 
little recognised With the exception of the subah of 
Sira undei Nawab Dilavar Khan, successor of Tahir 
Khan (Since c 1740), there was practically no master 
over a greater part of the country from the Tungabhadra 
up to the hunts of the kingdom of Mysore. 109 The settle- 
ment of this tract and keeping the Peshwa in touch with 
its affairs— as a delegate of Shahu from Satara— was 

10f» Ibid, p lb Consultation dat<*d December 10, 1744. 

100 Ibid, P 110 Consult It ion dated February 7,1746. 

107 Ibid, p 167 Consult.it u>n dated Mav 2.') 1746 

,’ 21 ' °‘ l ri "■ ;;iv xu • wm ,, i. 259. 

109 brl l cel* Daf , Vol -VW, Letter No 29 dated September 20, 1746. 
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engaging the attention of the Mahrattas encamped in 
this region. 110 Between 1745-1747 Biibu tfSyak was 
again active in the Karnatak Early in 1747, his agent 
Sankraji-Pant, proceeding from Hanumanta-sagar, took 
possession of the forts of Begin- and Yeliyur with the 
help of the Bed as (“ Berads”). 111 Biibu Na\ ak had had 
his eye on Sen ngapa tarn also, I!a but, hard pressed as he 
was by the forces ol Anwar-ud-din and his allies ( i.e the 
Ghorpades, the Nawab of Sira and Mysore', he was 
obliged to retire from the Karnatak <Muv U), 20) ll - 
Almost simultaneously (March-Way 1 7 17 1 , Nasir dang, 
appointed as Nawiib of the Karnatak, was on his way to 
the south, armed with full authority b> his father Nizam - 
ul-mulk to collect alleged arrears of contribution 
(pcshkash) from Arcot, STia, Mysore and Tanjore 
among other places 111 Early in October 1747, having 
partially succeeded in his object, he hastily retraced 
his steps, alarmed bv news of Ins father’s illness at 
Aurangabad 115 On June 10, 1748 , Nizam-ul-inulk died 110 
About the middle of 17 10. Nanjarajaiya proceeded on 


Karachuri Nauja- 
rajaiva's expedition 
to I) bar an agar, c 
Ma> -July 1746 


an expedition toDharanagar (1 >harapur, 
in the present Coimbatore district) in 
the south-east A pretender, set up b) 
the turbulent elements, lmd occupied 


110 Ibid 

111 Ibid, Vol XX\ III, Lrtttr No 12 (r February 1747 ami 

Yeliyur are places situated in Devanahalli taluk, Bangalore district 
(see List of Village*, 11-121 Hanninanta-siigar is a village m 
Nelainangala taluk (Ibid, 17) The text actually ref era to liegur and 
Yell) ur an “ Iteriour and Yeloor in the territory of Sbrirangapatan.’' 

112 Ibid , see also f n 113 infra 

113 Ibid, Vol XXV, Letter No 66 dated May 27, 1747. The Mahratta 

reverses of May 1747 are, perhaps, further echoed in the My* lid / 
Cha (131 vs hen it speaks of Kararhun Nanjarajai\ a uh having repulsed 
with heav) loss Futte Singh and Uabu Ran (Rabu Nayak), on their 
approach to Seringapatarn If we are to accept tins source, then the 
repulse, referred to must be held to have occurred shortly after 
Nanjarajaiya’s successful termination of the aiege of Devanaha|li 
(April 29, 1747), described below 

114 Di. A. Pi., Ill 432, IV 6, 44, 70, 125, etc. 

115 Ibid, IV. 168. 116 Wilks, I. 285-286 (Editorial note) 
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the town and was harassing the inhabitants. 117 Nanja- 
rajaiya put him down with a strong hand and, restoring 
order, returned to Seringapatain by the end of July, 118 in 
time to face the situation at Devanahalh (in the present 
Bangalore district). 

Profiting by the unsettled conditions of the times in 
the Karnatak, Range-Gauda,theMorasa 
ihsm.*K<‘of Dr* vb- c h ]e f 0 f Dodballapur, had taken posses- 
iTui* April 1717 sion of Devanahalli (Dcvanapura) with 

the aid of the Mahratta and Mughal 
troopers, and become a source of trouble to his neigh- 
bours 110 Karlv in August, Nanjarajaiya marched on 
thither at the head of a strong contingent.. 120 At Banga- 
lore he was joined by a detachment under ftabas Sahib 
and his younger brother Haidar All KhFin, then serving 
under Katti (lopalar.ija Urs 121 Bevanahalji was closely 
besieged b\ the Mysoreans for nearly nine months (c. 
August 17 Ifi-Apnl 1747) 193 And the) were assisted 
also b\ the allies of Nawiib Anwar-ud-dln, namely, 
Subliau Kao-GhOrpade. brothel of Murari Iiao-Ghorpade, 
and Oilavai Khan of Sira, at the head of 700 and 1,000 
horse respecli\ el v m To prevent the Mahrattas from 
making eonimon cause with Kange-Gauda and frustrate 

117. hukud Mui'ii! , I, 10. ulso Xan/arn jayadus Cham , III, ff. 13-18. 
For Hiioiit Hies* works, ndr under Literary activity in 

I’li Mil. 

11H Ibid, ****** also aud compare Mys Hdj Cha., 43, and Wtlks, 1.259. 

119 hukud Mdhdt , 1, 11 , so* aim* and compare Uaid. Nam (ff. 2-3), winch 

n fora to tin* * lucf bn Naiivaua (iamja, perhaps another name of Range* 
hum}*-’ 

120 Ibid, 12 1.1, Haul Xd m , ft 2 

121 For particulars anout Haidar's services on the occasion, vide under 

h Kirlif tan er and rise •»/ Haidar All m Ch. X below. 

122 llmd Xdm , ff 3, /Yak. Daft , Vol XXV, Letter No 65, and Vol. 

XXVIII, Lttitr N.i 12-cited in f n. 113 and 111 supra According to 
them* source^, th* si*y, of Devanahalli lasted for about nine months 
during Akshuya and Prabhava (1746 1747) See also f.n. 126 infra 
Tin* Annuls il 17t*’ places the event roughly m 1746 ( Akshaya ). Wilks 
(I. 261) and Devachandra \lidj. Kath., XII. 490), however, assign the 
siege to 17 19. for which there is no evidence, 

123. Sel. Pesh Daft., l.c 
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their getting a permanent foothold m the north of 
Sermgapatam, became the common objectives of the 
confederates. Nevertheless, the Gauda defended himself 
gallantly against the combination, and sought reinforce- 
ments from the Maliratta general Babii Navak, then 
active in the Earnatak 124 Babu despatched 2,000 horse 
to the succour of Devanahajh, 123 but, on April 29, 1747. 
even before the arrival of this detachment, N,mj;ira]ai> a 
had succeeded in taking the fort. 1 * 5 Kange-Uuuda was 
captured and deprived of all powei 127 He i-oncludud a 
truce ( katthi ) with Mysore by which he managed to obtain 
his release. 128 Eventually he want over to his cousin at 
Chikbajjapur: 1 ® Devanahalh was .absorbed in the- kingdom 
of Mysore, and Nanjarajaiya returned to Sermgapatam, 
where he was, as a mark of this exploit, honoured with 
the emblems of Hanuma and Aarabha standards i Kapi - 
dhraju , Sarabhdnkita-dhvaja ) h\ k ng Krixhnaraja. 130 
In July 1747, hardly two months alter Nanjarajaiya's 
icturn from Deuinahajh, Nasir Jang 
Renewed Mughal appeared with his arm v before Seringa- 

advance on Mysore 11 - n 

patam, demanding payment of alleged 
Nasir Jang m arrears of contribution due. 131 Even 
au- Tu1j earlier, about March, his lather Nizatn- 
ul-mtilk, we learn had pretended to 
lease out Sermgapatam for rupees seventy lakhs, 132 and 
the king of Mysore apprised “that in default of payment 
of the amount, not only would it be collected by force, 
but the province would be laid waste m such manner as 
the Nizam might think fit.” 133 Nasir Jang’s demand, 

124. Ibid, VoTxXV, Letter No. 66, cited supra. 125 Ibid 

126 Ibid The actual date on which the fort wan taken by the Serinpapatam 
forces wan, according to thin contemporary source, Prabhava, VnUdkha 
iu 1 (April 29, 1747) 

127. Kakud. Mdhdt , I, 14 

128 Uaxd. Ndm ,1c; also Kakud Mdhdt., i.c. ; of. Annals, Bdj. Kaih, t 
Mys Bdj Cha. and Wilks, l.c 

129. Ibid. 130. Kakud. Mdhdt , I, 15. 

131. Dt A. Pi., IV. 126, 131 Notes dated July 18 and 29, 1747. 

132. Ibid, III. 432 Notes dated March ‘ J 1747. 133. Ibid. 

VOL. II H 
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however, did not meet with an> response, and the 
country was ordered to be ravaged. 134 Thereupon the 
authorities at Senngapatam conducted negotiations for 
nearly two months. 135 Niisir Jang, in the meanwhile, is 
said 13h to have encamped at Tonnur, not far from 
Sermgapatam, and amused himself on the large tank 
there, giving it the name of Moti-Taldb (“ Lake of 
Pearls"), which it still retains. Ultimately, in or about 
October, he was bought off for twenty-one lakhs, and 
ictired. 137 

The death of the Nizam in June 1748 seemed imme- 
diately to affect his ambitious scheme 
The short hvod f) j* bringing the whole of the Karnatak 

Hindu reaction in T 

s,,utii<>m India, 174 H and Southern India under his control as 
the Mughal Vizier of the Deccan, and 
to have its own repercussions on those regions. Indeed, 
while it threw open the south to the Mahrattas, it 
tended for a time to keep alive the movement for the 
lev.val of Hindu rule in TrichinopoU under Vijaya- 
Kunuira, son oi Bangaru-Tirumala (of the Na yaka family 
of Madura), a movement m which Mysore was, as usual, 
equally interested. Kor, on August ft, 1748, news was 
afloat that ,3K " the Marathas are marching with 10,000 
horse through Mysore The people of Tanjore and 
Mysore, the Tondunan and the Maravan went to recover 
Tnchinopoly Irom the Muhammadans and establish 
there Kattu Baja’s son. Srimushnam, Vnddhachalam 
and other places aie to be added to Tanjore, and the 
territories lately conquered by the Muhammadans are to 

134 Ihtd , IV 131 I r 

135 I hid, IV 131, 16b amt 176 Not ei dated July 29, aud October 11 and 20, 

1747 At Hr'U, it was reported, “ thirty lakhs of rupees ” were offered 
as against Nadir's demand of " flftv lakhs of pagodas ” ; then it was 
reduced to “ twentv-hve lakhs " ; and finally to “ twenty-one lakhs M , 

136. UV&f.l 260. 

137. IH A. r i , IV. 176 lc., cf. My*. Itilj Chn„ l.c , liA) Rath , XII 
489-490. and Wdku, I. 269-260 

13N find, V 176 Natfs dated August ft, 1748. 
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be restored to their former owners. They are raising 
troops to attack Tnchinopoly.” Again, on the 12th of 
the same month, it was circulated that 139 “ the Maravas, 
the people of Tanjore, Mysore and others, joining 
together, mean to release Kamanayyan, Koimppayvau’s 
son, who is in prison at Tanjore, and capture the fort of 
Tnchinopoly.” By the 18th, however, we are told, 140 
nothing was heard “ about the plan of the above peoples 
against Tnchinopoly.” Evidently the movement seems 
to have slowly receded to the background under the 
stress of the crisis that was being rapidly reached m 
Southern India about this tune 


189 Ibid, 192 Note* flak'd AupuRt 13, 1748. 
140. Ibid, 210 Note* dated August 18, 1748. 
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CHAPTER V. 

KuishnaiiAja Wodeyah II, 1734-1 7GG — ( contd .) 

The European Nations in India The Portuguese — The Dutch 
— The Danes — The English — The Fveneh— The evolution 
of their Indian policy (a) down to 1746 -( b ) 1746-17.08 — 
Its repercussions on the south of India, with special 
reference to Mysore. 


The K a r o p » 
nations in ludui 


A S INDICATED in the previous chaptei, events were 
happening about this tune — Circa 1748 -'which 
brought to the forefront certain foreign 
nations who had settled ai different 
intervals of tune since 1500 A D. at 
various points on the Eastern and Western seaboards of 
India. Chief among these were the Portuguese, the 
Dutch, the Danes, the French and the English The 
Portuguese were the first modern Eu- 
TIh* PorttiKut‘M>. ropean nation to found a settlement in 
India. Vasco da Gama landed at 
Calicut on 2 ‘2nd August 1498 Cabral established a 
factory at Calicut in 1500 and took Goa in 1506 and 
plundered and burnt in 1510 Calicut, ill-requiting the 
hospitality he had received at the hands of the Zamorin 
Through the aid of fire-arms, which the Portuguese were 
the first to introduce into India, they overcame Indian 
opposition with ease. Withm a century of their arrival, 
they explored the Indian Ocean as far as Japan and 
established footholds at Mangalore, Cochin, Ceylon, Diu, 
Goa and Negapatam. Their object was trade and they 
were content when they secured it. For nearly a century, 
they monopolised the whole of the profitable trade of the 
Indian seas and they astonished Europe with the colossal 
fortunes they amassed. But they were violent m their 
methods, ungrateful towards their benefactors, indulged 
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in slave trade which encouraged traffic in children, 
intolerent in religious matters and unconcerned in the 
weliare of the people amidst whom they settled. They 
maintained their political power by fanning the mutual 
jealousies and enmities they found existing between the 
local potentates. Then cupidity proved their destruc- 
tion. “ The Portuguese,” wrote Alfonzo Be Souza, their 
Governor, in 1545, “ entered India with the sword in 
one hand and the crucifix in the other, finding much 
gold, they laid aside the crucifix to fill their pockets, and 
not being able to hold them up with one hand — they were 
grown so heav), they dropped the sword, too; being 
found in this posture by those who came aftei , they were 
easily overcome.” Apart from the evil effects that the 
growth of wealth and luxury produced on them, their fall 
was hastened first by the destruction of Vijayanagar, with 
which they had built up a lucrative trade in horses, and 
then by the gradual decay o 1 that Empire after the death 
of Venkata I (1586-1 G14), who was the last sovereign ol 
that dynast> to befriend them. When, in 1608, the 
Dutch secured a footing at Dovanapatpam (Cuddalore), 
Venkata prompt!) intervened on behali of the 
Portuguese and barred their further progress there, 
saying that the Portuguese were “ better Inends than the 
Dutch.” More conciliatory in their methods and better 
supported by their home government, the Dutch, how- 
ever, succeeded in supplanting the Portuguese m the 
Eastern seas, taking their colonies and burning their 
ships. But their glory was short-lived The siege and 
capture of their settlement at Hugh in 1632 under Shah 
Jahan’s orders may be reckoned to have sealed the fate 
of the Portuguese in India. By about the end of 
Aurangzlb’s reign, they cease to be a factor in the history 
of India. 1 

1. Their onl> po»se«aiorih to day in India art- Goa, Iliu and Daman, all of 
them situate on the west coast of India Of theae, Goa is 260 miles 
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The Portuguese thus fell before the Dutch. The 
Dutch first occupied various places in 
The Dutch. the Eastern Archipelago, where they 

were firmly settled about 1598. They 
then founded settlements on the Eastern Coast of 
Southern India, from the beginning of the 17th century. 
They first pitched upon Pulicat, then the head-quarters 
of a Vijayanagar governor and a great entrepot of trade. 
They obtained a cowle to settle there in 1606, about 
which time Portuguese influence declined at the court 
of Venkata I. The advantage of this settlement will 
be apparent when it is remembered that its sea-borne 
commerce was mainly with the Straits Settlements, in 
which the Dutch were already interested. They next 
opened settlements at Sadras, Palcole, Cuddalore and 
other places on the East Coast and one at Surat on the 
West Coast, in 1616. They had also factories at Agra, 
Patna and Ahmadabad. They also established them- 
selves at Chinsurah and Hugh in 1675. The Dutch were 
essentially a nation of traders, more so than even 
the English. They prospered so long as they stuck 
to their commercial pursuits. They met their fate 
when they tried to meddle in the politics of the 
country. This came about after nearly a century of 
quiet trade in this land. Shortly after the great 

S.8.E. of Bombay Taken by Albuquerque m 1510, it reached its 
height of prosperity by the end of the 16th century. It was deserted m 
1769 and left to the decay in which it has since lam. Its buildings are 
in rums, their Hites are covered with cocoanut plantations and the streets 
overrun with grass The new capital is Nova Goa (or Panjim), nearer 
the sea, on the Maudavi, 3 miles from its mouth. Diu is a seaport, 
180 miles north west of Bombay, off the south coast of Kathiawar, 
Once a city of 60.000 souls, it has sunk m importance now, it possessing 
not more than 15,000 inhabitants, mostly fishermen. It has been in 
Portuguese hauds since 15115 and stood a famous siege m 1645. Daman 
is a port in the province of Guzerat, on the Gulf of Cambay, 100 miles 
north of Bombay. It has magnificent teak forests included in the 
pargana of Nagar-Ilavih The port stands at the mouth of Daman- 
Oanga, a deep and navigable stream, with u bar at its month. Daman 
has been in Portuguese hands since 1658. 
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victory that the English won at Plassey under Clive 
(1756), the Dutch endeavoured to help Mir Jafar, the 
Nawab of Bengal. Mir Jafar chafed under the control 
of his new masters and secretly induced the Dutch at 
Chinsurah to help him with troops. They landed troops 
from Batavia and raised more locally and picked up a 
quarrel with the English at Calcutta. Though England 
and Holland were at peace then, Clive resolved upon 
immediate action. Colonel Forde and Captain Wilson 
attacked the Dutch by land and sea, and defeated them. 
The decisive battle was fought at Biderra between 
Chandranagore and Chinsurah on 29th November 1759, 
and the Dutch were utterly routed With this, the 
Dutch disappear from the Indian political field 

The Danish East India Company was formed m 1616. 

They first established themselves at 
The Danes Tranquebar in 1619 with the goodwill 

of ltaghunatha Nayaka, the ruler of 
Tanjore. Fifty-six years later, in 1675, the Danes 
settled at Serampore, near Calcutta. The Governor’s 
first residence was a mud hut and he had neither horse, 
foot, nor guns to protect him A factory w'as built at 
Serampore in 1755, the Danish flag being hoisted on it 
on October 8 of that year. During the American War, 
Serampore saw the hey-day of its existence. Having 
restricted themselves entirely to trade, the Danes never 
came into any conflict with the country powers Twice 
taken by the English in 1801 and 1808, the Danes sold 
their settlements to the British Government in 1845 for 
a monetary consideration of Rs. 12 lakhs. The Danish 
East India Company ceased to exist about 1815. 

The English founded a settlement at Masulipatam in 
1607 ; at Pettapoli (Peddapalli), now 
The English. called Nizampatam, in 1611; and in 
1616, they opened factories at Calicut 
and Cranganore, on the West Coast, with the permission 
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of the Zamorin. Three years later, in 1619, they obtained 
a footing at Pulicat as well, by the side of the Dutch, 
and for some time traded on joint account with them. 
Before then, they had opened a factory at Surat in 1612, 
and in the year following at Gogra, Ahmadabad, Cambay 
and Ajmere, all these being connected with Surat. 
Mughal countenance was sought to be obtained by the 
despatch of embassies. Though Hawkins failed in 1609, 
Sir Thomas Roe was more successful. His stay of 
three years at the Mughal Court ended, in 1618, 
in the grant of a firman by Shah Jahan for the 
factory at Surat and Jahangir’s general firman. In 
1620, factories were set up at Agra and Patna. The 
mutual jealousies of these European nations were such 
that each tried to outbeat the other for securing the 
Eastern trade to itself Thus, the Portuguese attacked 
the English in 1620 but were defeated by Captain 
Shillingel and, in 1622, the English joined the Persians 
in attacking the Portuguese, from whom they took 
Ormuz. In the following year, Dutch jealousies ended 
in the massacre of the English at Amboyna for an 
alleged conspiracy to take possession of the castle there 
(27th February 1623). As a result of this unhappy 
incident, the English at Bantam — which had been erected 
into a Presidency in 1618 — suggested the expediency of 
concentrating their attention on the trade of the 
Coromandel Coast. Accordingly, in 1626, a factory was 
established at Armagon, 70 miles north of Madras. But 
this did not prove successful and a settlement was made 
at Madras m 1639. Meanwhile, in 1634, Shah Jahan, 
contemporaneously with the expulsion of the Portuguese, 
granted a firman by which the trade of the whole of 
Bengal was opened to the English. A factory was 
established at Pippli, near the mouths of the Hugli, and 
in 1044 at Hugli itself. Bombay was secured in 1688, 
the Company purchasing it from King Charles II, to 
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whom it had been presented in 1601 by the Portuguese 
as a dowry of his queen Catherine of Braganza. The 
English restricted themselves to trade for nearly a 
century from their establishment at Madras and Hugh. 
It was only about 1748 that they began to enter the 
political arena m India. 

The French made unsuccessful attempts to trade with 
the East about 1587. In 1615, they 
The French. obtained a charter extending the 

monopoly of the French to trade in 
India during a penod of 12 years Thev first established 
themselves at Surat, but soon loft it capturing Trincoimileo 
from the Dutch. Driven from thence, in 1672 they took 
San Thome, near Madras, from the Dutch, but lost it 
again, two years later, to the same nation. Meanwhile, 
in 1672, thc\ had obtained on lease a place called 
Pullicherrv, near Cuddalore, and a few French merchants 
had located themselves there. On the loss of San Thomd, 
Francois Martin, an officer of this factor), moved on 
with some sixty of Ins countrymen and established 
himself at Pullicherry in 1674 and began to erect forti- 
fications in it. This place later became known as 
Pondicherry. 2 About the same time, in 1673, Chandra- 
nagore was occupied. It was largely developed by 
Dupleix while its Governor. On the death of Martin in 
1706, he was succeeded by one Lenoir, who walked in 
his predecessor’s footsteps M. Dumas took over from 
him and converted Pondicherry into an attractive place 
to those who visited it. He it was that made 
friends with Dost All, the then Nawab of Arcot, and 
Chanda Sahib, his son-in-law, and inspired confidence 

2 “ Pullicherry ,r later became “ Pondicherry ” The Muhammadans still 
' pronounce it as “ Piillicheri ” Th* name “Pullichen” occurs 
frequently in the Madras Consultation Hooks It was evidently an 
insignificant village inhabited by Pallis, an agricultural community 
traciue their descent from the Agmkulasof Puramc tradition, with a few 
fishermen’s huts and a shrine dedicated to Ganapati, which still stands 
in the present town. 
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in French power and state-craft. He may be said 
to have been the first to conceive of a French Empire 
in India. His policy was, m its essence, to use 
Indians themselves to subdue their country for France. 
He strengthened the fortifications of Pondicherry ; raised 
a force of 12,000 Europeans ; and a force of 5,000 Indians 
whom he anned and drilled in the European manner, 
thus bringing into existence the first sepoy corps known 
to India. But for the active aid he gave Host All and 
Chanda Sahib, the Mahrattas would have occupied the 
Karnatak. Already a terror to the Mughal Emperor at 
Delhi, they would have become equally a terror to the 
Nawab of Arcot and the foreign settlers in the South. 
Dumas, however, by the timely help he rendered to 
Dost All, averted this possible contingency. The Mughal 
Emperor, in recognition of this service, conferred the 
title ot “ Nawab ” on Dumas and the command of 2,000 
horsemen as a guard. Dumas was also officially made 
an officer of the Mughal Empire. It is recognition of 
this sort that enabled the foreign settlers m later days to 
successfully claim neutrality as between contending 
parties, while all the while they were helping one side or 
the other with men or money and not infrequently with 
both. Dumas was succeeded in October 1741 by Joseph 
Fiancis Dupleix, 3 a merchant who rose eventually to 
the dignity of Marquis and who, if his countrymen 
had favoured, would have made France supreme in India. 
He grasped the cardinal points in the policy of Dumas 
and gave tangible effect to them. He was not only an 
ambitious man but also a talented politician, with an 
inborn genius for leadership. How he befriended first 
Anwar-ud-dln and then Chanda Sahib, his rival; how 
he then was joined by Muzaffar Jang, the rival of Nasir 
Jang m the Subadarship of the Deccan ; how he had 


U. Joseph Duplex 1697-170:5. Governor of Chandrauaeore and th,.» 
Pondicherry (1741-1764 . when he waa recalled to France). 
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Nasir Jang assassinated ; how he next got proclaimed 
Muzaffar Jang Subadar of the Deccan and Chanda Sahib 
Nawab of the Karnatak ; how he tried to take Trichinopoly 
into which Muhammad A.1I, son of An war-un-dln, had 
thrown himself ; and how in doing so he sought to befriend 
Mysore by promising Trichinopoly to her 4 — show' his 
capacity as much for diplomacy as for organization. But 
he failed and with him all idea oi a French Empire in 
India vanished for ever. The French Company — 
Compagine de Indes — came to an end in 1709 and to-day 
Pondicherry, Chandranagore, Mahe, Kanuka! and Yanon 
are the only possessions left for France in India. 

Though the European companies trading in the East 
The evolution of were organized as peaceful commercial 
their Indian policy: concerns, from the beginning they so 
(a) down to 1746. built their factories that they could bo 
secure from attacks, both from the local powers and from 
each other. Their proprietors as traders refused to 
countenance expenditure on fortifications. But trade 
cannot flourish without security. Some of the settle- 
ments were accordingly even fortified. The Dutch set 
the example. Thus Armagon was fortified, it being the 
first fortified settlement held by the English in India. 
It mounted 12 guns. “ Dansborg ” at Tranquebar 
was a rudimentary fortress in charge of 20 men 
and a few cannons. Fort St. George at Madras, 
though comparatively a small place when first erected, 
was likewise fortified. Pondicherry as first built was 
similarly fortified with three round towers and a bastion, 
the whole armed with thirty- two guns. When Martin 
rebuilt the settlement in 1701, he erected a regular fort 
in it called Fort Louis, which was a perfect pentagon in 
form with five bastions at the five angles. 5 But 

4. Vide Cli. VI below. 

fi. It was finished iu 1706. See M. Julieri Vinson, Lets Francav* daw* 1’ 
Itidc (Leroune, Paris, 18IM) ; also Forrest, Cities of India, p. 330 It 
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fortifying their factories did not mean militarising their 
establishment any more than the fighting they occasion- 
ally indulged in to defend their settlements against a 
wandering Nawab or an unfriendly Palegar could be 
termed as war. Both by instinct and interest, the first 
European settlers desired peace. The local powers 
would not permit them to be anything other than 
traders, and their own superiors in their homelands did 
not allow them to invest their funds on the maintenance 
of an army or add to the expenditure on fortifications. 
In this, as in other matters, the English, who eventually 
displaced the Dutch everywhere in the South as the 
Dutch did the Portuguese in their own time, took a leaf 
out of the books of the Dutch. The Dutch as a 
commercial nation did not encourage any kind of warfare. 
They kept to the counter, the weighing scales and the 
measuring yard. A Josiah Child, who in 1086 declared 
war against Aurangzlb and sent out an expedition to 
take Chittagong, was an exception that proved the rule. 
The character of the make up of that expedition indubi- 
tably shows how much city men in those days distrusted 
professional soldiers. The expedition consisted of six 
hundred soldiers and they were sent under the command 
of subalterns ' The Company sent out instructions that 
the captains and other superior officers should be supplied 
lroui the civil servants in India. It is no wonder that 
the expedition failed, there being no trained officers to 
command the men. But it was characteristic of the 
times that the Company did not think it safe to have 
soldiers by profession in any post higher than that of 
lieutenant. In this they followed the Dutch whose 


was called Fort Loms evidently after Saint Louis to whom the Capuclim 
Chapel in the settlement was dedicated under the guidance of Father 
Louie, its builder. The French King aud Crusader, St. Louis, who died 
at Carthage m 1270, is the name- father of the Byrsa Hill in that 
anoieut city, now a suburb of Tunis. He is Louis IX of French History 
and was canonised by Bouifaoe VII iu 1297. 
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policy in most matters the English had been imitating. 
“ We observe,” wrote the Court of Directors to their 
Agent and Council at Madras on 28th September 1087, 
in the book containing the Dutch methods, sent to us 
by Mr. Yale, not much more than what some of us 
understood before of their affairs . but, as there appears 
in this great wisdom, and policy, so since that time they 
have much bettered their constitutions, and refined their 
politics, and created many kinds of incomes, to increase 
their revenues, which they thought not of when these 
papers were first digested, some thirty veais since. 
However, we recommend to you the fiequent reading and 
consideration of what is contained in these papers, which 
the oftener you read, the more you will discover the 
wisdom of those persons who discovered those methods ” 
Such admiration could not but lead to direct mutation 
In keeping strictly to trade and avoiding warfare and 
collisions of every kind with the country powers, the 
English thus were admonished t,» follow the Dutch 
example. Similarly in regard to keeping the military — 
even in the restricted cases in which they had to act on 
the defensive when attacked — they were for following 
the Dutch “ method ” as the Directors termed it. 
“ Their (the Dutch) having'all lieutenants,” the Directors 
remarked, “in their garrisons to command their com- 
panies, and a major without a company to command 
under their governor, we may imitate in due time ; but 
think it not proper at present, until your civil power be 
as well established and obeyed at Fort St. George, as 
theirs is at Batavia.” They thus were not only for 
“ imitating ” the Dutch in this matter but also like the 
Dutch, desired to see that the “ civil power ” was “ well 
established” before they thought of seeking to be a military 
power. The fact of the matter is that the Directors were 
essentially commercial men and they were averse to 
allowing their agents in India developing a taste for 
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military adventures. Not only this. Their attitude was 
in keeping with their national spirit. Ever since the days 
of Cromwell’s Protectorate, the English people have 
abhorred a standing army, and have treated trained 
soldiers as a menace to the State. The City of London 
was primarily Parliamentarian and Puritan in character 
and it disliked the fall in public life that followed the 
Protectorate, more especially as affecting the military. 
The merchants of London who traded with the East 
were naturally no friends to a profession which they 
looked on as inimical to liberty, to religion and to 
trade. When they could not avoid having soldiers of 
their own, they were determined on having as few of 
them as possible and to keep these few as much as possi- 
ble in their own hands. It could not be said that 
they were not justified in this view. The men who in 
those days agreed to go to India were, for the most part, 
undoubted adventurers. And these were, once they 
reached India, open to the worst temptations. Thus, in 
1G94, one Dr. Blackwell was suspected to have agreed to 
betray Fort St. David, Cuddalore, to a country power if 
he was enabled to carve out for himself an independent 
Governorship. Similarly, in 1761, a Captain Carlson, 
commanding at Chittapet (Chetput), went over with his 
forces to Haidar All. If there was thus reason on the 
side of the Directors in keeping the rise of military 
spirit in check, the circumstances in India were such 
that but for such a policy on the part of the Directors, 
their agents in India would have pursued a course which 
would have, at least in the initial stages when they were 
still essentially traders, ended in entanglements for them 
with the local country powers, from which there would 
have been no escape. As it was, the English in India — 
especially m the Madras region — were compelled to 
deviate from the strict injunctions of their masters. The 
immediate events that made them do this was the turn 
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that affairs took in Madras about the year 1744, when 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar II had been on the throne for 
just ten years. The first of these events was the break- 
ing out of war between England and France m that year, 
a war that had its repercussions on India. Though the 
English had been established at Madras for nearly a 
hundred years by then, they had not taken any steps to 
protect themselves against possible attack from the 
French at Pondicherry. On the other hand, they applied 
to the Nawab of Arcot to keep the peace within the 
territories subordinate to him. The French at Pondi- 
cherry — a well-fortified place between 1700 and 1741 — 
addressed the self-same Nawab to keep away from any such 
self-imposed task. The result was the French besieged 
Fort St. George and took it. This happened m 
September 1746. 

The English at Madras were compelled to move down 
South to Fort St. David, from where 
(6) 1746-1758. they carried on their trade. They felt 

keenly the loss of their chief settlement 
and at once began to raise troops, and that may be justly 
said to be the beginnings of the Madras Army. The 
troops they raised were European cavalry, artillery, and 
infantry and Indian infantry. The first Indian cavalry 
were raised in 1784, and Indian artillery (as a separate 
corps) in 18Q5. 6 7 The European cavalry never rose — 
partly on account of the expense involved and partly 
because of the opposition of the Nawab whose mam arm 
was cavalry — above the strength of a squadron, and even 
these were not maintained for more than a few years. 
The first sepoy levies were poor in discipline and poorer 

6. Fort St George at Madras was founded in 1639; it was captured by the 

French in 1746. 

7. See W. J. Wilson, History of the Madras Army (1882), Vols. I to IV ; 

p. J Begbie, History of the Services of the Madras Artillery (1852) ; 

Historical Record of the E. I Co.'s First Madras European Retjiment 

(1843). 
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in equipment. They were armed with matchlocks, bows 
and arrows, spears, swords, bucklers, daggers, or other 
similar weapons they could get hold of. They were 
bodies of various strength, each under the command of 
its own chief, who received the pay of the whole body 
and disbursed it to the men. Not infrequently these 
chiefs owned the arms carried by the men and recovered 
from each man a small sum for the use of the weapons. 
The system worked well, as the salary was regularly paid 
and dismissal was felt to be a real punishment. Despite 
the fact that the French had succeeded in training Indians 
for military service and had found them amenable to 
discipline, the English at Madras for a time — between 
174G-1758 — neglected them and preferred any other 
material they could recruit Thus it is that we find in 
the earliest period of the history of the Madras Army all 
kinds of nationalities enlisted in it Thus there were 
European adventurers of all nations, the refuse of their 
respective nations , Topasses and Ooffres ; H Arabs, Rajputs 
and Hindustanis from Bombay , and slaves imported from 
Madagascar A change was necessitated m 1758, when 
the Madras troops were all absent in Bengal, and the fear 
of a war against the French made them resolve to recruit 
people in the South of India, with what results the 
history ot the Madras sepoy has proved to perfection. 
That was no doubt due to improvement in equipment and 
discipline, and to better pay and better officering; but it 
must be held that the material itself was good and that 
it needed but capable handling and shaping. 

These changes m the outlook of the English at Madras 

it, reporcusaions brou S ht ° n hy the vicissitudes of time, 
on tbe south of iudm, made them enter into the politics of the 

to Mysore ***** country powers and make alliances with 
them whether they liked it or not. It 

8. Ooffres • Negroes who were brought to India from the Cape, Guinea, or 
Madagascar, * 
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was during the reign of Krishnaraja Wodeyar II in 
Mysore (1734-1766) that these changes occurred and the 
fact that it is so is specially worthy of note. Mysore as 
the State nearest to Madras came into contact with it at 
the very beginning of her troubles with her neighbours. 
It could not avoid doing so because of its past, a past 
which was full of connections with the South, with 
Madura, Dindigal and Tnchmopoly. It was a period too 
of trouble everywhere in the Smith The Nizam claimed 
the South as the representative of the Mughal Emperor ; 
his sons and grandsons disputed the overlordship as 
between themselves , the two foreign nations, the 
French and the English, by reason of their national 
propensities and interests, took opposite sides in these 
disputed successions ; and each of these nations had 
great men on their sides. Dupleix and Bussy on the one 
side ; Saunders, who has not yet come into his own, 
Clive (who was discovered by Saunders) and Lawrence 
on the other, are names which have become famous in 
Indian History. All these belong to this period. In 
Mysore itself, while the reigning king was a minor, his 
ministers and generals were men who had been brought 
up in the traditions of the past and aimed at the subjec- 
tion of the whole of the South of India to Mysore, a tradi- 
tion which was later unquestioningly accepted by Haidar, 
who even improved on it. They were not to blame for 
this, for, since the break-up of the Vijayanagar Empire, 
South India knew only Mysore as an organized kingdom 
with a conscious aim and will of her own ; with an objec- 
tive which made an irresistible appeal ; and with a power 
which could help to carry it through. Mysore had a 
claim too for being the leader in reconstructing life and 
polity in the South, as her connection with the Vijaya- 
nagar kingdom had been continuous and unbroken since 
the middle of the 14th century. Sanctified by age-long 
association, her claim to supremacy over the South seemed 
VOL. II l 
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incontrovertible. Nor were the older disputants in a posi- 
tion to make a bold stand against her during the period of 
Krishnaraja’s reign. The Nayaka of Madura had broken 
down in his power and prestige. The Nayaka of Ikkeri 
was not interested in the South. SomaSekhara Nayaka II, 
who held sway between 1715-1739, was engrossed in ex- 
tending his kingdom nearer home. His son and successor 
Basappa Nayaka II (1739-1754) was murdered and his 
adoptive mother Vlrammaji was insecure in her seat and 
fell an easy prey to Haidar in 1763, three years before the 
close of the reign of Krishnaraja II. Then, as regards 
the Mahrattas, Baji Uao 1, who died in 1740, had been 
succeeded by Biilaji Baji Bao, the third Peshwa. Though 
in 1741 Siddoji-Ghorpade took Tnchmopoly, Murari 
Rao-Ghorpade, who was put in charge of it, vacated it 
in 1743. By 1750, Balaji Baji Uao had consolidated his 
authority, made Poona his capital and had become the 
head of the Mahratta Confederacy But his ambitions 
were centred northwards He occupied the Punjab in 
1758 and renewed the invasion of Upper India in 1760 
to achieve supremacy over the North. The Mahratta 
power had by then reached its zenith. Sadasiva Bao Bhao, 
who was guiding its affairs, had an organized and well- 
paid army, with a large train of artillery; but he failed 
at Panipat in 176] . This ambition northwards left the 
South to take care of itself for the time being, and it was 
during the interval covered by the period 1752-1755, that 
Karachun Nanjarajaiya, the Dalavai of Krishnaraja II, 
made the bold attempt at securing Trichinopoly for 
Mysore by any means open to him. 9 If Murari Bao, the 
Mahratta representative, had behaved as he should have 
done and kept his word, and if the king of Tanjore had 
not turned hostile, the Hindu cause in the South would 
have fared better and the history of India during this 
momentous period would have proved different. 

9. Vide Chs. VII- VIII below. 
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KrishnarAja Wodeyar II, 1734-1 7(50— {contd.) 

Fourth Phase: 1748-1751: Chanda Sahib’s activities in the 
Karnatak, 1748-1749 — His activities continued, 1749-1750— 
The Karnatak War of Succession , 1750- 1 751 — Period of 
peace and security in Mysore, 1748-1751 — Fifth Phase . 
1751-1755: The contest for the Nawahship of Areot and 
Trichinopoly (down to 1751) , Chanda Sahib rs. Muhammad 
Ali — The contest continued, 1751-1752- The contest 
renewed, 1752-1755- Foreign politics of Mysore, 1751-1755 
— Mysore’s part in the contest foi the Nawahship of Arcot and 
Trichinopoly, 1751-1752: Trichinopol>, the objective) of the 
Dalavais — Southern movements of Karachuri Nanjarajaiya 
- Progress ol the Mysoreans and Murari Rao — Their services 
to Muhammad Ali and his allies during the contest — Muham- 
mad All’s attitude towards Mysore. 


W E may now revert to the activities of Chanda 
Sahib whom we left a prisoner in the hands of 
the Mahrattas at Satara in 1741. 1 * In 
Fourth Phase 1748, Chanda Sahib obtained his 
i74b-i/.>i. release with the assistance of the 

Chanda Sahib’s p renc h (under M. Dupleix) at Pondi- 
Karnatak, 1748-1749 cherry, and through the mediation of 
his own Dewan Seshagiri Bao. 3 About 
this time, northern Karnatak — included in the subah of 
Adoni under Muzaffar Jang, son of Mutuwussil Khan 
and grandson ( i.e daughter’s son) of Nizam-ul-mulk — 
was distracted by the internecine quarrels of the chiefs 


1. Vide , for general references on this section, Wilks, I. 282-303; C, H. I., 

V. 126-128, 134 ; Tanjore Dwt Gat., I. 46-47; Hand. Ndm., ff. 3-4. For 
specific references, see infra. 

X Di. A. Pi , IV. 124-125 ; Baid. Ndm., ff. 3. 
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of Harapanahajh and Chitaldrug, the former of whom 
was backed up by the rulers of Ikken (Bednur), Baya- 
durg and Savanur 3 Chanda Sahib, however, on his way 
to the south, espoused the cause of Hinva-Medekere 
Nayaka (1721-1749), chief of Chitaldrug, 4 and in 
February 1749 took part in the battle of Mayakonda, in 
which his eldest son Abid Sahib and the chief lost their 
lives: 1 Chanda followed up this reverse to Adorn. In 
May, Muzaffar Jang himself proceeded with Immadi- 
Kasturl-Kangappa Nayaka (1749-1754), son and successor 
of Medekere Nayaka, and laid siege to the fort of Sante- 
bennur, hut was repulsed with loss by Basappa Nayaka 
IJ of Ikken (1739-1754) *’ Indeed, Muzaffar Jang’s 
an thorny seemed to be little recognised in this part of 
the Karnatak during the very first year of Nizam-ul- 
mulk's death (17481 and the succession to the Nizamate 
of the Deccan of Nasir Jang (174K-1750) 

At this juncture, Chanda Sahib, well posted with the 


His li ( t I V I I I »* *' 
continued, 1719-17150 


state of affairs in the country since 
1741, not only promised to establish 


Muzaffar in the sit bah of Adorn for, it 


is said, a crore of rupees, 7 but also, with a view to secure 


for himself Arcot and Tnchmopoly from Nawab 


a Kt N r.Xl, v\ 10-12, 48-15.1, ctr , see also Haid Nam., 1 r According 
to the latter source, Modi kere Nauika of Chitaldrug fought against the 
chiefs of JlaiapHUHlialli, Rayadurg, Siivanur and Bednur, on behalf of 
Muriin T«‘ao (of (iont\t Probablv most of the local chiefs, about 
1748 1749, resented the pretensions of Muriin to the chauth of the 
Karnatak 

4 Haiti Nam , 1 r 

t> K' N V , XI, \ 49 (f n 1) The event is dated in this work m Vibhava, 
PiuUqiina (Fehruarv 17J9) Cf Wilks’s date, March 1748 (I. 285, f.n ),' 
for which there is no evidence. Sec also Haxd. Nd?n., lc , Di. A Pi 
VI. 102, 185-186 Notes dated dune 29, and September 28, 1719 Maya- 
kopda the chief village in a hohh of that name m Davauagere taluk, 
Chitaldrug district ^see List of Villages, 169). 

6. Ibid, vv. 51-52 (f n. 2) The event is dated in this work in &ukla, 

'I ye ft ha (May 1749) Cf Turak , pp. 136-137, referring m a general way 
to the affaire of Chitaldrug and Bednur 

7. Haid. Nam , ff 4 
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Anwar-ud-dTn, infused him (Muzaflfar Jang) with hopes of 
being eventually made the master of the whole of the 
Karnatak-Payanghot." About July 1741), he further 
succeeded m exacting a tribute of rupees two and a half 
lakhs from the chief of Ikkeri for Muza flair and then 
marched on with the lattei towards Arcot. Having in 
the meanwhile enlisted the services of a French contin- 
gent from Pondichem, Chanda, in July, gau* battle to 
Anw'ar-ud-dln at Amburgadh lAmbur) On V.igusf J, 
Anw r ar-ud-din was, drmng negotiations ioi pcaic. ireache- 
rously attacked and slain 10 And Chanda, formally 
proclaimed as Nawabof Arcot by Muzatiai Jang, proceed- 
ed with him to l’ondicheirv. I luring Septembcr- 
October, it became his (Chanda's) ambition “to compier 
all the countries from Mysore up to tin* Narbada and 
rule as the Nizam did formcrh “ , and in this view the 
occupation of Tnehmopoh and Tanjon. was Ins immediate 
objective. 11 In November, he marched with the French 
troops under M d’Auteuil against Tnehmopoh but. he 
soon diverted Ins attention towards Tanjorc, from whose 
ruler Pratap Singh (1740-1 7(>.‘h lie sought to exact a 
large tribute as the new’ Nawab ot Arcot The siege of 
Tanjore w r as protracted for three months but Chanda 
w r as compelled to raise it and retne to Pondicherry in 
February 1750, alarmed by the new’s of Nasn Jang's 
march from the Deccan to the KarnAtak with an 
English detachment and a huge army (drawn from 
various parts of the country )• to contest the claims ol 
his nephew Muzaffar Jang to the succession to the 
Karnatak. 12 

b Tutak , pp. 137-13H , cf. Di A Pi , VI lb6 1 c 

9 I>t. A Pi., VI 107-108 Not* * dated .Tulj 2, 1749 , cf Dodwell illnd, 108, 
f u 1, and Introduction , p. VI) in the light uf Kt A’ V. and other sourc**>- 
cited supra. 

10. Tuzak., pp. 141*147 ; also l laid, Nam., l.e. 

11. J> t. A. Ft, VI 210 . Notes dated October 6, 1749, also 174, 210-211. 
Notes dated September 20, and October 6, 1749. 

12. Raid Nam., 1 c 
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In April, however, Nasir Jang, having caused panic to 
Muzaffar’s allies near Valudavur, took 
The Kam&tak him prisoner to Arcot, where he lay 

War of Succession, 

1760 - 1751 . inactive during the next six months- 

In November, shocked by the rapid 
occupation by the French of Tiruvadi, Viljupuram and 
Gingee, Nasir proceeded to lay siege to Pondicherry and 
was, on the night of December 1(5, surprised and slain 
on the field of battle at Dupleix-Fathabad, by the 
intrigue of his Dewan Shah Nawaz Khan and the 
treachery of the Nawabs of Cuddapah, Kurnool and 
Savaniir. 13 In January 1751, Muzaffar Jang, forthwith 
recognised by Dupleix as the Subadar of the Deccan, 
set out thither, accompanied b\ de Hussy, Dupleix’s 
lieutenant. On Februai v 14, however, a conspiracy of 
the Nawabs at Kachofi (Kayachoti) cost Ins life There- 
upon Salabat Jang, thud son ol Nizam-ul-mulk, estab- 
lished himself with Bossy’s help as the Subadar at 
Hyderabad (1751-17(51), and Basalat Jang, a brothei 
of Salabat, became Nawab of Adorn. These develop- 
ments tended to brighten the prospects of Chanda 
Sahib m South India and to increase the prestige of his 
ally Dupleix (at Pondicherry 1 as the Governor of all 
India south of the Krishna. 


The years 1748-1751 were vears of peace and security 
in the kingdom of Mysore. All through 
th * pe»°d. Kartchun Nanjarajaiya 
1748-1751 was, with his elder brother Da]avai 

Devarajaiya, at the height of his power 
in Seringapatam, 11 steadily keeping his eye on the south. 15 


13. Ihul 

14. See Nanjarti/u-lafcblnishanam and other works of the period, noticed 
under Literary activity in Cli XIII 

16. See 7)i. .1. Pi., Vll. 401, (Kates dated October 16, 1760), referring to the 
Mysorean offer of assistance to the grandson of Changamala T)£r and 
great-grandson of Vijujaraghava Nayaka — who hail taken refuge in 
Mysore — to recover the kingdom of Tanjoro from the Malirattas 
Pratap Smgh, 1740-1763), etc. 
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The only event of note during these years, however, 
was the despatch of a contingent to Arcot under iiarakki 
Venkata Kao (1750) to take part in the Karndtak War 
of Succession (1750-175 1). 11 ’ 

To resume the general trend of allairs 17 With the 
accession of Salahat dang to the Suba- 
d.m of the Deccan (Februaiv 1751) 
political situation in South India 
assumed a new turn, and the question 
of succession to the Nawabship ol 
Arcot and Trichinopoh came to the 
forefront On the nno side, (-hands 


Fifth V hast 
1751 -1755 

Tin content for the 
iNawabship of Arcot 
and Trirhinopol> 
(down to 1751) 


C'l)Hnd:i Sa lu b vs. 
Muhammtid All 


Sahib, who, as we have seen, was iormallv proclaimed 
as Nawab of Arcot by Muzaftar Jang (August 1719), 
began to contest keenly the possession ot Triclnnopolv 
also, raising his pretensions to both the places as ti 
representative, and relation, of tht Nairayat, s, to which 
community the early Nawabs ol Arcot ( 1 7 OH- 1 744) 
belonged. On the othoi, Muhammad AIT, thud son ol 
Nawab Anwar-ud-din (1744-1749), put forward his 
claims to succession to the Nawabslnp on the, alleged 
ground of his appointment bv Nasn Jang and ol his 
subsequent confirmation undei a firman, real or supposed, 
from the Mughal Emperol Ahmad Shah (1748-1754) 
The cause of Chanda was espoused by the French 
(under M Dupleix, Governor of Pondicherry, 174*2-1754) 
who were favourites of the N aw ay at Nawabs of Arcot, 
and that ol Muhammad AIT bv the English (undei 
Thomas Saunders, Governor of Fort St. George, Madras, 
1750-1755), with whom he and his father Anwar-ud-din 
had maintained friendly relations since 1744, assisting 
them against their rivals, the French, during the period 
of the War oj Austrian Succession in India (1744-1748), 


16. tiaid Nflm , l.c For detail of wrviceh of thin contingent, mi the 
occasion, boo under Umrof Haidar Alt m Ch X below 

17. Vide, for the general references on this section, Wtlktt, I 803-387 , 
C. H. /., V. 119-124, 128-134 ; Tanjore Dut. Gaz. t I 47-48, eto. 
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especially during La Bourdonnais’ capture of MadraB 
(1746) and Admiral Boscawen’s siege of Pondicherry 
(1748). Since that war which terminated with the 
treaty of A ir- la- Chap ell e (1748), these two commercial 
nations were nominally at peace in India but were 
really finding in the internal turmoils and dissensions of 
the times (particularly among the local powers of South 
India) an opportunity for war, in so far as it would 
conduce to their own interests. To Dupleix, however, 
belongs the credit of definitely initiating the policy of an 
European nation taking part in the affairs of Indian 
princes “ as allies, not as principals ” as the first step in 
any project of territorial expansion m the East, and, as 
indicated already, he made an admirable beginning m 
this direction, in the battle of Ambur (1749) This 
apart, the fortunes of Muhammad All in the Karnfitak, 
during 1749-1751, were at a low ebb. He shut himself 
up in the fort of Trichinopoh and appears to have 
entered into a protracted negotiation with Dupleix at 
Pondicherry, professing to renounce Ins claims on Arcot, 
and consenting to the eventual evacuation of Trichi- 
nopoly in favour of Chanda Sahib In reality, however, 
Muhammad All was, all the while, only gaining time to 
complete an offensive and defensive alliance with the 
English, Murari Kao, the Mahratta chief of Gouty, and 
the kingdom of Mysore, against his rival. The accession 
ot SalAbat Jang to the Subadari ol the Deccan in 
February 1751 seemed to revive his hopes of a favourable 
settlement of Ins cause at the hands of the latter who 
belonged to the very branch of the family by which 
he (Muhammad All) claimed to have been appointed as 
Nawab. Accordingly, from this time onward, Muham- 
mad All found himself engaged in contending with 
Chanda Sahib for the Nawabship of Arcot on the one 
hand, and, on the other, in maintaining against him his 
own position in Tnchmopoly. 
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Hostilities commenced in May 1751 when a detach- 
ment of English troops under Captain 
continued, 1751-1752 Cringcns set out from Madras to 
support Muhammad All, and Ihipleix. 
finding that he had been tricked by the latter, despatched 
m his turn a contingent undei d’ Auteuil m aid ol 
Chanda Sahib, to capture Trichmopolv The auxiliary 
armies appeared before the cit\ m July and Septeinhci, 
respectively. Towards the close ol 1751. Ch.inda and 
the French — now commanded In Jacques Law- deceived 
a second time b\ the renewed negotiation^ ol 
Muhammad AIT and hn allies, invested Ti ichiiiopoly 
Law, however, was able to achieve little success beyond 
intercepting the passage of pi ('Visions to the fort In 
the meanwhile, the cause ol Muhammad AIT stained 
rapidly to gain ground By tin end of the \oai, he had 
succeeded in enlisting the support ol the rulers of Mysore 
and Tanjore and of Mu ran Kaoof Gootv on Ins side, while 
the English, acting as In;, allies, hid struck a serious 
blow r at French prestige 1>\ Captain Clive’s siege and 
capture of Arcot (Keptembei -October), one ol the most 
memorable diversions that history records ol. Never- 
theless, Chanda Sahib and Law continued the contest 
for Tnclnnopol) , taking up then stand m the island of 
Srlrangam In April 1752. Muhammad AIT secured a 
large convoy and the sei vices of additional detachments 
of English troops under Major Stringer Lawrence and 
Captain Clive, who set to work to block up Law in 
&rlrangam Dupleix, seeing this imminent danger, 
despatched reinforcements undei d’Auteuil who, however 
was forced to surrender at Vahkondapuram on June 9. 
Three days later Law w r as himself taken prisoner with 
all his troops, and this was followed by the capture and 
treacherous execution of Chanda Sahib at the hands of 
Manaji, the Tanjorean general in the employ of Muham- 
mad All. 
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Foi the tune being, the cause ot Muhammad AIT thus 
seemed to triumph. But his allies, 
Jl'd, the English, during 1752-1754, found 
themselves drawn into an open conflict 
with the French under Dupleix who, despite the 

reverses ol 1751-1752, successively upheld the claims 

ol Baza Sahib (1752-1753), second son of ChandA 
Sahib, and of Ghulam Murtaza KhAn (1753-1754), 
Killedai of Vellore and a son-in-law of Nawab Ali 
Dost Khan (1733-1740), to the Nawabship of Arcot, 
as against those ol Muhammad AIT. At the same 
time, the latter’s pretensions to Tnchinopoly also 

received a severe check in a fresh, though protracted, 
struggle lor that place (1752-1755) by the Mysoreans 
who, for reasons which will be explained in the 

sequel , 1H had with Murari Bao seceded from his (Mu- 
hammad All’s) coalition and been obliged to seek an 
alliance with the French against him (1752-1753). 
To the Fiench and the English, the war on the 
Arcot question became an unceasing business in the 
south, which they w r ere constantly advised by their 
respective home governments to put a stop to To that 
end, a conference ol representatives of these powers was 
held at Sadras between January 21-25, 1754, at which 
the English demanded ol the French recognition ol 
Muhammad All as “ the Nabob of the Carnatic,” while 
the French emphasised tne authority of the SubAdar of 
the. Deccan as a factor ol paramount consideration on 
the point at issue. The conference was marked by 
acrimonious discussions in regard to the validity of the 
titles of respective candidates of the powers to the 
Nawabship ; it eventually proved a failure and war was 
renewed with vigour. In August, Dupleix, whose 
Indian policy was never wholly approved by the French 


8 Vide Chb VII— Vi II belou 
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government, was recalled and M Godeheu succeeded to 
the Governorship of Pondicherry (1754-1755) In 
September, Godeheu, in strict accordance with the 
instructions of his superiors, concluded with Governor 
Saunders of Madras a provisional agreement — afterwards 
confirmed by an eighteen months’ peace- by which the 
French and the English were to suspend their arms m the 
south for a period of three months as and from October 1 1 
All through this period Muhammad All \\;is in great 
straits, firmly adhering to his allium e with the 
English. It was not. however, till August 21, 1755 that 
he made his formal entn into the iort of Aicot as 
the English East India Company's “ Nabob." having 
been recognised as such by M. Godeheu also in 
December 1754. 

During 1751-1755, the kingdom of Mysoit figured 
prominently in the affairs of South 
Mystm'f 1761 - 17 .% ' India 111 As the chiel executive officer 
of the State (SUuvddJukan), Kara- 
churi Nanjarajaiya played in behalf of Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar a leading role in the foreign politics of the times, 
while his elder brother Dalavai Devarajaiya continued to 
manage the internal administration from the capital nt> 
of Seringapatam. 20 

19 Cf Wilhx, I. ^09-1187. His treatment ol the affairs 0 ( Mysore p» rtaming 
to this period is, as may be expected from Iiih avowed object, governed 
more by considerations of the general course ol Anglo-Nrench bistor\ 
in South India than by the lealities of the issues involved from tbi 
Mysore standpoint. The sources now available to us mid referred t»i 
here and m Chs VII- VIII below, however, enabli us to interpret and 
appraise the whole subject independently of Wilks to a considerabh 
extent. 

20. Most of the political and diplomatic documents of the period (1751-1705), 
noticed below, make formal mention of the “ King of Misore [Mysore j f " 
though the foreign affairs of tin State were, according to them, 
actually in the hands of Dalavii Nanjariijaiya, referred to as “ I)allawa> 
Nandi Raj ” (see also, on this point, Ch IV,f.n !M). It is further to 
be noted that Nawab Muhammad All Waliijah is generally referred 
to m these records b> his father’s name “ Aneverdy Khan [Anwar 
ud-dinj.” 
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The course of events in South India during 1748-1751, 
sketched above, appears to have enabled 
the Dal aval brothers, as early as May 
1751, to concentrate their attention on 
the south of Mysore and to station a 
detachment of 5,000 horse and 10,000 
foot at Dindigal (an earlier acquisition 
of the kingdom), 21 with a view to safe- 
guard her southern frontier and, if possible, to advance 
on Trichinopoly as circumstances might require. The 
acquisition of Trichinopoly was still the objective of 
Mysore an expansion in this region. It dominated as 
much the military as the diplomatic policy of Nanjarajaiya 
and his brother. Unless we bear this cardinal fact m our 
mind, we are not likely to understand the motives that 
guided them in their dealings with the foreign protogonists 
of the rival Nawabs and Nizams Nanjarajaiya, as wc 
shall see, tried to promise aid to both in turn, and all the 
while his eye was on Trichmopolv and how to get hold 
of it for Mysore. Trichinopoly was the key to the 

Karnatak and he held fast to the view that it should be 
gained, whatever may happen. On its possession depended, 
in Ins view, the supremacy of Mysore over the south of 
India. Almost simultaneously it became the key-note 
of Dupleix’s policy to enlist the support of the rulers oi 

21 Ih. A. Pi , VIII 1 Notrs dated May .‘1, 1751. Wilks (I 387) Bpeaks of 
the acquisition of Diudigal by Mysore in 1746, though we have so far no 
independent evidence on the point The probabilities are in favour of 
the view that the place was absorbed into the kingdom of Mysore during 
the convulsions which followed the extinction of Nayaka rule in Madura 
(1736). Dindtgal As a strategical point of great natural strength, 
commanding the Passes between Madura and Coimbatore, its possession 
was always keenly contested. Between 1623 and 1659, it was the scene 
of many encounters between the Bijapur, Mysore and Madura troops 
The Mysoreau troops beBieged it in 1626, in Tirumala Nayaka’s reign 
In 1736, Chanda Sahib stormed it. Taken by Mysore between 1736-1746, 
it was m 1755 garrisoned by Haidar, and used as a base by him for 
annexing Madura and Coimbatore As the gate to Coimbatore faoes the 
south, in Haidar’s hands it proved a great obstacle to the operations of 
the English at Trichinopoly and Madura. 


Mysore 'h part in 
the contest for the 
Nawabslnp of Arcot 
and Trichinopoly, 
1761-1762 

Trich mopol), 
objective of the 
7)a)av<iiH 
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Mysore and Tanjore and the seventy-two Pajegars of the 
Trichinopoly country, on the side of Chanda Sahib. 22 
About July, Mysore responded to Dupleix’s invitation 
by sending Vakils Gopala Das and Narasinga Das to the 
Governor of Pondicherry. 23 These activities attracted 
the attention of the .English at Madras, whose Governor, 
Thomas Saunders, on August 23, wrote 24 to the* king of 
Mysore, persuading him to join the side of Muhammad 
All against Chanda, and cautioning him against the 
motives of the French in regard to M\soiv In the 
meanwhile, Muhammad All, hard pressed by Chanda 
Sahib at Trichinopoly, had sent his Vakil &eshagm- 
Pant to the court ol Seringapatam and entered into an 
agreement (kardru) with the authorities there, to cede 
the fort and country of Trichinopoly to Mysore as the 
price of her assistance to him in raising the siege of the 
place (Trichinopoly). 2,1 In part execution of that agree- 
ment, a detachment of Mysore horse and foot was to 
proceed to Muhammad All's immediate relief early in 
September, 21 ’ while the English continued to press 
Mysore to support the claims of Muhammad All to the 
Nawabship of Arcot. 27 P\ September 0, the expected 
detachment under the command of Virannaraj and 
Barakki Venkata Kao, marching from Dindigal, arrived 
within 30 Jios of Trichinopoly, 28 finally reaching Karuron 

22 Ibid, 5 Notes dated May 2-1, 1751 
■23 Ibid, 21-22 Notes dated Jnl\ 8, 1751 

24 Count. Corres. (1751), p. 54 Letter dated August 23, 1751 — Saunders to 
King of Mysore 

25 Haid. Nam , fiF 5 , see also and compare Fr Corres (1752), p 82 
{Correspondence dated February 18, 1752), winch speaks of Muhammad 
All as having undertaken to surrender Trichinopoly and its dependencies 
to Mysore “ m consideration of an annual pension of eight lakhs of Rupees 
which this Raja [of Mysore] has promised to allow him ” The authority 
of the local source is preferred here For an explanation of the motives 
of Mysore underlying her agreement with the Nawab, see Ch VII below. 

26. Count. Corres ,p 56 Letter No. 117, dated August 29, 1751 — Nawab to 
Saunders 

27. Ibid, p. 57 Letter No 120, dated September 6, 1751 — Saunders to King 
of Mysore. 

28 Ibul Letter No 121, dated September 6, 1751— Nawib to Saunders 
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the 14th. 1 m By the 24th, Mysore had further provided 
Muhammad All with financial help to the extent of 
Rs. 80, 000, 30 and on the 29th Karachuri Nanjarajaiya 
set out with the main army from Seringapatam, 31 after 
subsidising, and settling matters with, Murari Rao of 
Gooty who was to join him with 5,000 horse at 
Tnchi nopoly. 32 

About the middle of October 1751, Nanjarajaiya 

Southern move- reached Srirangam, 33 where, for nearly 
merits of Karachuri two months, he awaited the arrival of 
Nanjaraiaiya Murari Rao. From there he exchanged 

also friendly letters with the Governor of Madras, assuring 
him of his support to Muhammad All. 34 Meanwhile, 
Muhammad All was eagerly expecting further supplies 
in men and money from Mysore, 35 and Chanda Sahib, 
having crossed the Cauvery and the Coleroon, had 
encamped round the lort of Trichmopoly and was on 
bad terms with Mysore, menacing her safety. 3,5 At the 
same tune, Dupleix had been alarmed by recent 
developments. In September, letters of Englishmen 
from Trichmopoly to Fort St. David about the non- 
arrival of the Mysore army had been intercepted at 
Pondicherry, and Dupleix, foiled in his objective, 
criticised the action of Mysore in joining Muhammad 
AH, threatening to invade her and seize her fortresses if 
she assumed the offensive against the French or helped 


29. llnd, p 58 Letter No 124, dated September 14, 1751— -Saunders to Nawab. 

SO Ibid, p 61 Letter No 129, dated September 24, 1761 — Nawab to Saunders 

31. Ibid , p 65 Letter No 140, dated October 20, 1751 — Myaore Vakil to 
Saunders 

32. Ibid 

33 Ibid, p 66 Letter No 141, dated October 20, 1751— Dajavai to Saunders. 

34 Ibid\ also Ibid , p 70 Letter No.^152, dated November 1, 1751— 

Saunders to Dal&vai 

35 Ibid , p 62 Letter No. 133, dated October 0, 1751 — Nawab'to Saunders ; 
pp. 63-64 : Letter No. 136, dated Ootober ? 1751, and!p. 69 Letter No. 
160 , dated November 1, 1761 — Nawab to Saunders. 

36. Vide f.n. 33 supra; also Di. A. Pi., VIII. 58-69, 67: Notes :dated 
September 14 and October 11, 1751. 
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Muhammad All. 37 But the Mysorean Vakil Narasinga 
Das at Pondicherry had been directed to declare that no 
help would be sent from Mysore to Muhammad AIT and 
that the troops (of Mysore) had marched “ only as a 
measure of precaution ” 38 Further, in November, while 
Muhammad All and the English were becoming 
impatient at the delav m the arrival of the allied troops 
(of Tanjore, Mysore and Murari Kao) to the* relief ol 
Tnchinopoly, Nanjarajaiya, obviously to gain time and 
be on the safe side, offered Chanda Sahib and the French 
promises of his assistance. 33 He proposed through his 
Vakil an agreement with Chanda, the terms of which 
were, that both the parties were to iemain mutual friends , 
that that part of the Tnchinopoly country which had 
remained long in the possession of Mysore was not to he 
interfered with ; that the Pa|egars who had joined 
Mysore were not to be molested , and that for the 
maintenance of 2,000 horse and 5,000 foot tof Mysore) 
who were to remain constantly with Chanda, the latter 
was to assign lands adjoining the Mysore territory, 
yielding rupees three lakhs annually. 40 Chanda Sahib 
on his part, seeing that Nanjarajaiya w r as the strongei 
party, consented to these terms, promising not to molest 
any Pajegar except him nf Toreyur (Turaiyur), and 
assigning Sondikoppam and certain countries seized by 
Tondaman in satisfaction of the last clause 41 Dupleix 
not only approved of this negotiation but also, as desired 
by Chanda, directed a letter to be written to Nanjarajaiya 
to the effect “ that he would fulfil Chanda Sahib’s agree- 
ment.” 42 

37 l)i A Pt., 67-58 Note* dated September 14, 1751 

38 Ibid, 68-59 Ibid 

39 Ibid, 69 Note* dated November b, 1761 , cf Dodwell’s Editorial 
note (1. o ) with reference to the sequence of events developed 
above. 

40 Ibid, 69-70 : Ibid. 

42. Ibid, 70-71 • Ibid 


41. Ibid. 
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At last, however, towards the close of November, 
Progress of the Mu ™ ri Rao, with Katti Gopalaraja 
Mysore * edh and Urs from Bangalore, proceeded with a 
Muran Rao large army towards Arcot, to join 

Nanjarajaiya at &rirangam. 43 Early in December, the 
combined force, consisting of 10,000 horse (including the 

5.000 horse of Murari) and 50,000 foot, resumed its 
march in the direction of Tnchinopoly. 44 Disappointed 
at this news, Chanda Sahib despatched a detachment of 
his troops to intercept the progress of the Mysoreans 
and Murari. 45 An action took place at Knshnarajapuram, 
in which Mahbub Sahib and Saiyid Yakub, officers 
commanding Chanda’s detachment, were taken prisoners, 
and the allied forces advanced on Karur. 45 About the 
close of December, Chanda Sahib attempted again to 
intercept the latter, but Abdul Wahab Khan, under 
instructions of his elder brother Muhammad All, was 
able successfully to lead one-half of the forces (including 

3.000 Mahrattas) by a separate route towards Trichi- 
nopoly, leaving Chanda to contend with the other half. 47 
By January 25, 1752 Nanjarajaiya and Murari Rao had 
joined Muhammad All, 4fi and the remaining troops by 


48 Press List (1750-1754), p 312 Letter No. 2049, dated December 2, 1751, 
In the light ol' other sources, the reference to "the Mysore King’s 
brother ” m this record is obviously to Katti Gopalaraja Urs of Bettada- 
ko$e, afterwards father-in-law of Krishnaraja Woijeyar II (see undei 
Domestic life in Oh XIII below) Of course, the relationship is incorrectly 
indicated m the document See also Di. Cons Bk. (1752), pp. 25-26, 
where Katti Gopalaraja Urs is referred to as " Gopaul Eauze, the King’s 
brother," who commanded at Tnchinopoly ; and p. 66, where he is 
mentioned as the brother of [Nanja] Raja ' Immadi-Knshnaraja 
Wodcyai had no brothers, nor had Nanjarajaiya a brother by name 
Gdpalaraja besides his elder brother Dalavai Devarajaiya. 

44 Haid Ndm , ff 5 

45. Ibid. 46 Ibid. 

47. Ibid; see also Count Carres (1751), p 80. Letter No 174, dated Decem- 
ber 10, 1751 — Nawab to Saunders (referring to the Nawab’s despatch of 
Abdul Wahab Khan to meet the Mysoreans and Murari Rao). 

48. Mad Deep. (1744-1755), p. 148 Despatch dated January 25, 1752 

49. Ibid , p. 160: Despatch dated February 16, 1752; see also Di A. Pi., 
93 . Note 8 dated February Id. 1752 
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February 15. 49 Thereupon Chanda Sahib raised the 
siege of Trichinopoly and retired to Srirangam. 50 

During the last phase of Chanda Sahib’s contest for 

Their service, to the P° SSeSSIOn ° f Tnchmopol? (Feb- 

Muhammad ah and ruary-June 1752), the Mysoreans and 
bis allies during the Mu ran Rao distinguished themselves 
as allies of Muhammad AIT and the 
English. In particular, they actively assisted in Captain 
Clive’s blockade of Law m Srlrangam (Apnl-June), 51 
while a detachment of Mysorean and Mabuittsi troops 
under Barakki Venkata Rao co-operated with the English 
at Samayavaram and Koyiladi in intercepting the passage 
of provisions to the camp of Chanda and the French 
(May), 52 and during Clive’s attack on d’Auteuil at 
Valikondapuram (June). 53 They were, on the whole, of 
considerable service to their allies in the course of events 
leading to the surrender of Law and Chanda Sahib at 
ftrlrangam (June). 

Far different, however, v»as the attitude of Muhammad 
Muhammad Air, All towards Mysore all through the 
attitude towards period, an attitude which, as we shall 
MyBOr€ ‘ see, was directly responsible for the 

death of Chanda Sahib. On the retirement of Chanda 
to Srlrangam (February 1752), Muhammad Ali paid a 
visit to Nanjarajaiya, in the course of which, says the 
contemporary chronicle Haidar-Ndmdh , M he affected to 
hand over the keys of Trichinopoly fort to the latter and 
to permit him to garrison the place, professing at the 
same time his desire to be allowed an assignment of 
lands in Karur, to live in peace. Nanjarajaiya, hoivever, 
continues the chronicle, 55 believing in Muhammad Ali, 
soothed him by stating that he would secure him 

60 Haid. Ndm., l.o. 

61. Dt A. P*., Ill Notes dated June 16, 1752 

62. Ibid, 103, 107 . Notes dated May 16, and June 13, 1752. 

53. Fr. Correa. (1762), p. 80 . Letter No. 17, dated August 3, 1752. 

64. ff 6. 55. ff- 6-6. 
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Haradanahalli in the Mysore territory as a jahgir after 
putting to flight Chanda’s troops, and handed back the 
keys to him. He not only allowed Muhammad All to 
return to the fort with a select retinue but also lent him 
a further sum of 10,000 varahas for the expenses of his 
troops. Then Muhammad All bribed and won over to 
his side Murari Rao and the Tanjorean general Manaji, 
and, while continuing his professions of friendship and 
attachment to Nanjarajaiya, began systematically to 
obstruct the passage of the latter’s men to and from the 
fort of Trichinopoly. In the meanwhile, Chanda Sahib 
(who was on the point of surrendering to the English at 
ftrirangam, during May-June), having caught scent of 
the shifting policy of his rival, sent his Yakll to Nanja- 
rajaiya, imploring him not to confide in Muhammad All 
and assuring him of his support in obtaining possession 
of the fort if he only took up his (Chanda’s) cause. At 
first, Nanjarajaiya was not inclined to listen to Chanda’s 
words. About this time, however, Muhammad AH had 
gone to the extent of cuting off supplies of provisions to 
the Mysore troops encamped at Trichinopoly. At this 
intelligence, Nanjarajaiya understood fully the bent of 
mind of his ally and entered into an agreement {Jcaulu) 
with Chanda Sahib through Manaji, undertaking to 
station Chanda’s troops on the banks of the Chintamani 
river, in readiness for an attack on Muhammad All. 
Alarmed at this news, Muhammad All spread the 
rumour that he had lost his control over the fort of 
Trichinopoly in consequence of a mutiny of the English 
troops for their arrears of pay, and that, however, the 
Mysoreans might take possession of the fort, provided 
they captured Chanda Sahib. Nor was this all. He 
blocked up the Mysoreans who had previously entered 
the fort, and, having again bribed Manaji, plotted 
against Chanda’s life. At length, one night (? June 
1752), Manaji, having induced Chanda Sahib and his 
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Dewan Seshagiri Rao (prisoners at Srlrangam) to leave 
the camp on the pretext of an alleged informal meeting 
with Nanjarajaiya, beheaded them as pre-arranged. 
Muhammad All quietly retired to the fort, ; the heads 
were, however, sent to Nanjarajaiya who later despatched 
them to Seringapatam where they were suspended on 
the Mysore Gate . 50 


56. Ormc relates the following story “ The head was immediately sent into 
Tnclnnopoly to the Nabob, who now for the first tune saw the face of his 
rival After he had gratified his courtiers with a sight of it, they tied it 
to the neck of a camel, and in this manner it was carried five times round 
the walls of the cit> , attended hv a hundred thousand spectators, insult- 
ing it with all the obscene and indecent invectives peculiar to the 
manners of Indostau. It was afterwards carcfullj packed up m ,t box 
and delivered to an escort who gave cut that they were to carry it to be 
viewed by the Great Mogul at Delhi, a practice generally observed to 
heighten the reputation of the successful cause , hut there is no reason to 
believe that it was ever carried out of the Carnatic.” ( A History of 
the Military Transactions m lndostan, I 211) Charles Dalton, author 
of the Memoir of Captain Dalton, comments thus on this sacrilegious 
conduct of the Nawab ■ "However repulsive this conduct may seem, it 
must be remembered that the actors in it were ignorant heathens and the 
conduct of Mahommed All was much more excusable than that of His 
Most Christian Majesty Charles the Second, who ordered the body of bis 
enemy Cromwell to be disinterred and bung in chains, besides heaping 
every possible indignity on the corpses of others of his enemies.” (P. 144) 
Local tradition at Triclnnopoly says that the remains of Chanda Sahib 
are interred at the Bhrme of Nutterowlia, whose tomb — evidently built 
out of the materials of Hindu temples— is ascribed to the time of Malik 
Kaffir, who invaded Southern India m 1810. Chanda Sahib is credited 
with the construction of the dome of this edifice (see ante p. 88, f.n. 86). 

K* 



CHAPTER VII. 

KrishnarIja Wodeyar II, 1734-17G6 — ( contd ) 

The Mysorean struggle for Trichinopoly, 1752-1755 : The 
demand for cession, June 1752 : Nanjarajaiya vs. Muhammad 
Ali— Muhammad Ali evades — Nanjarajaiya prepares for the 
siege — Renewed negotiations of Muhammad Ali, June-July 
1752 — His visit to Nanjarajaiya — His departure to Fort St. 
David, July 1752 — A period of suspense and trial, July- 
December 1752 — Nanjarajaiya tries indirect means, July- 
October 1752 — Murari Rao’s attitude towards him, July- 
December 1752 — Nanjarajaiya at Srirangam, December 

1752- January 1753 — A surprise attack on the Mysoreans, 
January 1753— Nanjarajaiya prepares for the blockade of 
Trichinopoly, January-March 1753 — His claim to the place — 
The Mysoreans push through the siege : Marcb-April 1753 — 
May 1753 — Nanjarajaiya’s negotiations for French alliance, 
c. June, July-December 1752 — January-June 1753 — The 
English attitude on the Trichinopoly question : June-July 
1752 — August - September 1752 — November 1752 - May 

1753 — Their attempted compromise between Mysore and 
Muhammad Ali, January-May 1753 — Mysore and the 
French vs. Muhammad Ali and the English, 1753-1754 — 
The siege continues: June 1753 — July-December 1753 — 
January -August 1754. 

O N the fall of Chanda Sahib, runs the chronicle, 1 
Nanjarajaiya sent word to Muhammad All, 
demanding the cession to Mysore of 

The Mysorean y . . , 

struggle for Tnchi- the fort of Trichinopoly in compliance 
nopoly, 1752-1765 : with, his agreement. At first Muham- 

The demand for mad All seemed willing to act up to 
oession, June 1762. hj s p r0 mise, desiring Nanjarajaiya per- 
Nanjarajaiya vs. aonally to inspect the fort and arrange 

Muhammad Ali. . . ., . ® 

for garrisoning it. Accordingly, Nanja- 
rajaiya, accompanied by a select retinue, proceeded 
thither. As he was about to enter the place after passing 
1. Baid. N&m. t S. 6-7. 




fSSO Yard, or Half a Mil, 
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Mu ha timad 
evades. 


All 


through the outer enclosure, Haidar All, who attended 
on him, foreseeing a plot at work, began to prevail on 
him to retrace his steps. At this juncture, Muhammad 
All, as anticipated, having securely closed the principal 
and wicket gates, started cannonading from above, and 
would have persisted in his course but for his mother 
who, reprimanding him for his treachery towards his 
ally, forthwith threw open the gates and allowed Nanja- 
rajaiya and his followers to depart in safety. 

The ulterior motives of Muhammad Ah in regard to 
Trichmopoly, soon stood revealed Ah 
the contemporary ihanst records,® 
“ the Mysore Kaja’s people, including 
even the Vakil, are not allowed even to enter the fort. 
Muhammad All Khan told them that the English had 
occupied it and refused either to give it up or allow any 
to enter.” In vain did his brother Abdul Wahab Khan 
remonstrate with him to surrender the fort and continue 
the alliance with Mysore. 3 

Determined to take the lort, Nanjarajaiya promptly 
replied by encamping with his entire 
army before the walls of Trichmopoly, 
and, enlisting the services of Murari 
Kao and his troops (at rupees 5,000 a day) as well as 
some matchlock people and horsemen (who had lately 
deserted the French), prepared to attack Muhammad 
All. 4 The combined forces, further, refused to march on 
with the latter’s army (under Major Lawrence) towards 
Gingee, “ till he had complied with his promise of giving 
up Trichmopoly to the King of Mysore.” 6 


Nanjarajaiya pre- 
pares for the siege. 


2. Di. A. Pi., VIII. 129, 133. Notes dated July 7 and 10, 1752. The dispute 
between Nanjarajaiya and Muhammad All over the cession of Tricbino- 
poly is found first referred to in the In. Cons. Bk. (1752), p. 22: 
Consultation dated June 29, 1752. 

8. Ibid, 166 . Notes dated August 13, 1752. 

4. Hand. Ndm. £f. 7 ; also Dt. A. Pi., 133 supra. 

5. Mad. Desp. (1744-1755), pp. 172-173 : Despatch dated July 5, 1762; alao Di. 

Cons. Bk., l.c. 
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By the end of June, Muhammad AIT sought to negoti- 
ate through his Vakil, proposing to 
Renewed ne^otift. rua k e over to the Mysoreans the fort 
All, Ju.ie.juiy, 1752. and the country of lrichinopoly as 
soon as he was settled in Arcot, and 
offering them the Knglish guarantee to that effect. 6 
Nanjarajaiya, however, in keeping with Muhammad All's 
original agreement, insisted on the prompt delivery of 
the fort and its dependencies as a condition precedent to 
his escorting the Nawiib to Arcot. 7 In the meanwhile 
the Mysore troops had begun the blockade of Trichino- 
polv, intercepting the passage of provisions thither. 8 
Eaily m July, Muhammad All secretly managed to win 
over Mu ran Kao to his side, 1 * paying him rupees two 
lakhs as the puce for affoiding assistance to him against 
the French. 10 He also, through Muran’s mediation, 
entered into a fresh agreement with Nanjarajaiya, by 
which he undertook to arrange, by means of a sanad 
from Lhe Governor of Madras, to deliver up the fort to 
Mysore within two months (as and from June 9), while 
the Mysoreans, m the meantime, were to be allowed to 
station a Killedar with 200 men m the fort, and to 
maintain uninterrupted the flow of provisions thereto. 11 
On the conclusion of this agreement, Muhammad AIT, 
accompanied by Mu ran Kao, proceeded 
riliiy* 1 lt U> on 11 visit Nanjarajaiya. 12 At this, 

the latter’s officers, we are told, 13 in 

G. Xh. A IV , 1 e. , also Mad Be. ip., p. 173 supra 

7. I bid , also J) i Com. Bk , l.o 8. Maid. Nam., l.c. ; aleo I bid. 

9. Ibid, ff. 8. 10. Sri Desk. Daft., Vol. XXVIII, Letter No. 88 (1763?). 

11. Ilaid. Nam., 1 c. ; Count Carres. (1763), pp. 11, 29 and 70, Letter Nob. 11, 
48 and 120, eited mjra , el. lJt. Cons. Bk. (l.c.), referring to “ 700 peons " 
originally permitted to be sent into the fort ; Bee also and compare Sel. 
Push. Daft (l.c.), /Wfer Nos. 84 (dated September 18, 1762) and 96 (dated 
March 3, 1763), speaking of Muhammad AJ1 as having held np one of 
Nanjai ajaiya’s captaius u <•., Katti G6palaraja Urs) with 600 men in the 
fort of Tnchinopoly. Orme and Wilks refer to the number as 700. The 
authority of the contemporary chronicle Hatd. Nam. Beems more accept- 
able as a correct indication of the position on the Mysore Bide. 

12. Haul. Nam., l.c. 1U. Ibid, ff. S-9. 
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view of the impossibility of their taking ]>ossession of 
Trichinopoly once Muhammad All was away in Madras, 
represented m right earnest to Nanjaiajaiya the feasi- 
bility of capturing him (Muhammad AIT) with a view to 
his eventual release Nanjarajim a, however, rejected 
with disdain the proposal, thoroughly relying on Murari 
Rao as sufficient guarantee for the Nawab's perfoniiamv 
of his compact. Muhammad All's visit pioved a success, 
and was followed by the entry into the fort of two 
Mysorean officers, Katti Gupalaraja L-rs and [Pradhan j 
Channappaiva, with ‘200 sepoys. 1 * At the same time, 
Srirangam was by agreement delivered to Nanjarajaiva 
wdio seemed, on the whole, to he “ outwardly reconciled 
with the Nabob." 15 

About the middle of duly, Muhammad All, having 

placed his biothcr-m-law Khair-ud-din 

J h V l T TU r, ‘ n charge of the fort with an English 

Fort St David, Jnl> h h 

17,02. detachment under Captain Dalton, 

marched off towards Fort St. David 
(Devanampatan) wuth his own and the English army, 
accompanied by Abdul Wahab Khan. 1 * 1 

14. Ibid, ff .9. 

15. Di. (John Bk. (1752), p. 23 Consultation dated Julv 8, 1752 According 
to Ft Correa (1752), pp. 1H, HO, Ij> tier N<»h 1 and 17 (dated Maj 11 and 
August 3, 1762), a sum of rupees sixty lakh*. had bi*i*n promised b> the 
king of Mysore to the English as aoou as they bud taken Siirungani 
(“ Cheringham pagoda ”). 

16. Set Penh. Daft., Letters cited in f.n. 11 supra. Captain Dalton: In 
view of the prominent part taken by Dalton in the Trichinopoly affair, 
the following details of his career may be set down here . Son of Captain 
James Dalton ; 2nd Lieutenant of Marinos to H. M. 8. Preston of 60 guns 
commanded by Captain, the Earl of Northesk, December 2, 1743 , arrived 
at Fort St. David, July 22, 1745; First lieutenant, December 18, 1746, 
under Admiral Boscawen ; discharged from the Preston, served at Fort 
St. David ; offered and accepted a Captain’s commission and the 
command of the Grenadier Company newly formed, 1761 ; gave evidence 
in the case of Rev. F. Fordyce vs. Lieut. Clive, which euded in the 
dismissal from service of Fordyce, 1749 , in expedition against Deviktifah, 
1749; took part m the English fight for Trichinopoly, on behalf of 
Muhammad All, 1751-1752 , appointed to the command of Trichinopoly 
for and on behalf of the English, June 15, 1762 ; defended it ; relieved by 
Lawrence, first on May 6, 1763, and again on September 21 ; resigned bis 
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In the wake of Muhammad All’s departure, a period 
of suspense and trial followed. During 
a period of suspense July-August, Nanjarajaiya with Murari 
SLSS 1 ™ " ly ' Bao lay encamped outside Tnchinopoly, 
anxiously waiting for the delivery of 
the fort cm the expiry of the stipulated period, and 
demanding to be put in possession of Jambukesvaram 
and other advanced outposts. 17 He also sent Vakil 
fteshagiri-Pant and Ilarakki Venkata Rao to Fort St. 
David and Madras respectively, to negotiate on the 
subjects, with positive instructions to press for the 
payment of actual expenses incurred b\ him on the 
Tnchinopoly business as an alternative for the fort. 
His efforts, however, were attended with little success, 
Muhammad AIT having, as we shall see in the sequel, 
begun to evade the issue under pretence of mediation by 
lus allies (the Knglish) In vain did Nanjarajaiya move 
the matte* with Khair-ud-dlu at Tnchinopoly through 
Vakil Vinnfiji-Pant. 10 At length, on August 10, he 
shifted lus camp to a high ground near llraiyur, from 
when* lie continued to put forward his claim to Irichi- 
nopol\ offering at the same time to assist Muhammad 
All with 3,000 horse if only he satisfied his demand for 


commission, March 1, 1764, sailed foi England, March 10, 1754, with a 
fm tune of 410,000. married Isabella, daughter of Sir John Wray, Bart., 
of (ileiitworth, Lincolnshire, and Sleningford Park, Yorkshire, March 7, 
176f> . had three sons and three daughters , died, July 11, 1811. He ib 
to-daj remembered at Tnchinopoly by the " Dalton’s Battery,” on 
which an unsuccessful attack was made bv the French in 1764. Robert 
Dime, the historian, " transferred a great part of thecontents of the Ms. 
journal kept b\ Captain Dalton, during the last few years of Ins service 
in India, to Ins History of the War in India, which appeared m 1763. 
Much of the credit that devolved upon Orme for his historical production 
was really due lo Dalton ” (see Memoir of Captain Dalton, by Charles 
Daltou, 1886). 

17. Ibid ; also Dt Cons lik , pp. (27, 824J3, 34, 37 . Consultation* dated July 
27, August J7, 24 and 31, 1752. 

18. Count. Correa. (1763), pp, 11, 29, Letter Nos. 11 and 48, cited infra ; Haid. 
Ntlm., ff. 8. 

19. Ibid ; alsoDi. Con* lik., p 42' Cons ultation dated September 18, 1762. 

90. Press List (1760-1764), p. 436 Letter No. 2887, dated August 10, 1763. 
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the “ possession of all the outposts which command every 
avenue to the fort.” 21 He wrote also to the Nawab, 
threatening to plunder his Arcot country through the 
Mahrattas under Murari, if he failed to cotuph with his 
late agreement. 22 In September, Nanpmljaiya raised 
permanent lodgings in his old camp in front of the 
Tnchinopoly fort, with a view to his eventually securing 
it. 23 In October, the Maravas and other Palegais of 
Madura and Dindigal, in alliance with l’ratap Singh of 
Tanjore, rose in revolt against the aulhnrty of Mysore 
m the south, keenlv contesting her claims on Triehmo- 
poly and engaging Nanjarajaiva and Murari Kao at 
Karur. 21 By October 28, Nanjarajaiva had moved on to 
ferlrangam, 25 which became the principal centre ui his 
activities and the base of his operations from about 
December 18 onwards 26 In the meanwhile, he lmd, in 
November, received a letter from his elder brother Deva- 
rajaiya at Sermgapatam, advising him to return to 
Mysore, 27 but he was reported to have declared hisdetei- 
mination “ to die rather than return with dishonour " so 
long as the Nawab (Muhammad All) had neither 
delivered him the fort of Tiiehmopulv nor paid up his 
expenses. 28 

All through the period the attitude of Khair-ud-dTn 
and Captain Dalton (at Trichmopol)) 
Nanjarajajya tru-s towards Nunjarajaiya was marked by 

indirect meant*, July . 

October 1752 suspicion and distrust, which was, in 

some measure, responsible for the 

indirect means adopted by him (Nanjarajajya) to achieve 

21. Di Cons. Bk ., pp. 32-33 supra 

22. Ibid, p. 35 Consultation dated Auguat 80, 1752. 

23. Press List, p. 464, Letter No. 3031, dated September 26, 1752. 

24. D\. A. Ft , VIII. 239, 242, 247 Sates dated October 9, 10 and 20, alno 
Di Cons. Bk , pp. 51-55 Consultation dated October 2 and 16, 1762. 

26. Dt. Cons. Bk., p. 66 Consultation dated October 2H, 1752. 

26. Press List, p 486, Letter No. 3286, dated December 18, 1762. 

27. Di. Cons. Bk. t p, 68 Consultation dated November 13, 1752. 

28. Ibid . 
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his object. Shortly after the departure of Muhammad 
AIT to Fort St. David, the Mysoreans in the fort of 
Trichinopoly met with resistance and opposition at the 
hands of the Nawab’s men during their movements to 
and from the fort.® This led to a plot by them “ to get 
possession of Trichinopoly by arming the French prison- 
ers and murdering him [Captain Dalton], then to seize 
one of the gates and let in a body of 4,000 horse." 80 
The plot was, however, discovered [by July 20], the 
person entrusted with the execution “ having been honest 
enough to confess it arid produce the king’s [Nanja- 
rajaiya’s] clump countersigned by his secretary ” ; the 
Mysoreans weie deprived of their weapons and their 
officer, Katti Gopalaraja Urs, was confined within. 31 
Another plot, by which Nanjarajaiya sought to secure 
Trichinopoly by bribing Captain Dalton, equally failed 
(July 27). w From August !) onwards, Nanjarajaiya had 
recourse to the stoppage of provisions to Trichinopoly ; 33 
and in October, to a throat to declare open war on the 
Nawfib, and “ a heavy tax on everything ” that passed 
into the town. 31 Jn fine, he left “ no method untry’d to 

29 t'ount Corie * (17511), p 19, Letter No 89, cited infra 
HO. lh. ( o»n. lU , pp 25-26 Consultation dated July 20, 1752. 
ill. Ibid . net also titl I’rsli Daft , Letter No 9T>, cited supra Choup or 
Chop Mindies tin seal on which is engraved the name of the ting and 
the \e»r of Ins reign The person ontnmted with the execution of thib 
plot ju the mam was, according to Onne, one Clement Poverio, a Neapo- 
litan, who commandi d a coiupauv of Topassen m the Nawab’s Bervice. 
Dalton, on Poveno’s confession, sought to turn the plot to his own 
advantage by entrapping the Mysoreans, but Khuir-ud-dln, "with lus 
usual timidit\ and weakness of miud, stopped the enterprise " (see 
Charles Dalton, infra, quoting Orme , Wilks also refeis to this affair, 
I. H21 .122 1 . Curmush enough, Poveriu’s name does uot find mention 
in the Consultation we have cited Orme seems evidently to be writing 
here from persona! knowledge. 

84. Pt«jm List, pp. 428-4*29 ; Letter No. 2841, dated July 27, 1762. 

88. Sot. Penh. Daft., Letter No. 84, cited supra. The stoppage of provisions, 
According to this record, was begun from the time of the expiry of the 
promised period (*,«., from August 9, 1762). See also and compare Dt. 
Cons. Bit., p. 27 supra, and Count. Cortes. (1768), p. 49, Letter No. 89, 
cited infra. 

84. 2H. Cons. Bk. t p. 66 . Consultation dated October 16, 1752. 
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gain his point by corruption.” 35 While he continued to 
press Khair-ud-din for the release of Katti GOpalaraju 
Urs, 36 he did not forget “ to lay up prodigious (juantities 
of provisions,” 37 and “to make persistent demands for the 
money spent by him on the Nabob’s account.” ** 

Of perhaps greater concern to Nanjarajaiya during the 
period was the attitude of his all v 
Muran Rho’h atti Muran Rao, which was bv no means 

tude towards him, 

July -December 1752 . consistent or safe. Muiitn s mediation 

in the dispute om i the cession of 
Trichinopoly to Mysore (July 1752) resulted in a ruinous 
and most exorbitant charge to Nanj;naj;m a, who was 
made to pav heavily botli him and the Naw.ih®* On the 
morrow' of the hitter’s departure from Trichinopoly, 
differences on the subject between Muran and Nanja- 
rajaiya naturally arose, 10 and were apparently made up 
in August by a solemn treaty known to have been ratified 
b) them at the Srlrangam temple. 11 Muran, while he 
continued openly to piofess Ins alliance with Mysore, 
was amusing Khair-ud-din (at Trichinopoly) with the 
offer of a treaty, 42 and towards the close of August 
despatched 2,000 Mahrattas undei his paymaster Yoonas 
Khan and Chettappa (Setuppa), to assist Muhammad 
All against the French in the Arcot province 1,1 On this 

35 Ibul,\\ p 103 104 Consultation dated Dm ember 30 17.V2, *«eo .,Uo Puss 
L ist, p.465. Lttter No. 3106 (dated October '23, 1 7 .72 ) , referring to the 
disco\erv of h rouspiracj to murder Captain Dalton, »*tc 
86. Ibul, p 66, supra 37. Ibul. 

38 Press List, p. 182 Letter No. 3220, dated December 1 1, J752 For an 
account of the transactions from the English point of view, see Charlta 
Dalton, M< muir of Captain Dalton, Chap I.\. 116-170, based on Orme’h 
History and Dalton’s Journal Nanjarajaiya is mentioned in this work 
as “Regent" of the king of M>sore, an appellation by which he is 
generally referred to by Onne even though he (Nanjarajaiya) was no 
longer regent after Krishparaja Wo<Jeyar II had attained his majority 
in 1746. 

89. Di. Cons Bk., p 24. Consultation dated July 19, 1752; also Count, 
Corres. (1768), p 70, Letter No. 120, cited infra. 

40. Ibid, pp. 26-26 . Consultation dated January 13 and 20, 1762. 

41. Ibid, p. 34 ' Consultation dated August 24, 1762 . 42. Ibid. 

48. Ibid, p. 37 : Consultation dated August 81, 1752. 
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occasion Murari appeared to view with disfavour the 
Mysorean claims to Trichinopoly, a behaviour, perhaps, 
best reflected in a message he sent to Captain Dalton, 

“ expressing his great satisfaction that Trichinopoly is 
not delivered up, saying that he would never be easy to 
see it in the King of Mysore’s possession.” 44 During 
Septembcr-October, Murari was in the employ of both 
Mysore and Muhammad All, and was known to be 
receiving from the latter a salary of rupees 7,000 a day. 45 
At the same time, as he continued his professions of 
attachment to them, he was suspected (in August) of 
negotiating a treaty for an alliance with Dupleix at 
Pondicherry. 41 * In September, however, shortly after 
Lawrence had defeated the French at Bahur (September 
b), Dupleix sought Muran’s assistance against Muham- 
mad All and wrote to him offering a larger sum of money 
than he icceivt d I rum Mysore, and to spare as many 
firelocks as he needed for his use. 47 Murari at first 
affected to be unwilling to enlist himself in the cause of 
the French, replying that “ his present engagement with 
the Mysore Dalaway puts it out of his power to enter 
into any other service.” 18 Early in October, however, 
Dupleix sent Mirza Abdul Nabi Beig to treat with him, 
offering huu rupees two lakhs if he marched with his 
army and attacked and slew Muhammad All, and another 
two lakhs after the latter had been disposed of. 40 
Towards the close ol October, Murari was reported to 
have accepted the offer (striking the bargain at six lakhs, 
three to be paid directly into the hands of Yoonas Khan, 
the other three some time later), undertaking to engage 
his troops in the French service on a monthly subsistence 
of rupees one and a half lakhs. 50 It was not, however, 

44. [bid. 45 Ibid, p 68 Consultation dated October 25, 1752. 

46. Ibid, yp. 82-33 . Consultation dated August 17, 1752. 

47. Ibtd, p 42- Consultation dated September 18, 1752. 48 Ibid. 

49. 2>*. A. Pi-, VIII. 234 235. Notes dated October 7, 1762. 

60. Bi. Cons. Bk., p. 66 supra ; cl. Hel. Peak. Baft., Letter No.88,cited«tpra. 
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till about the end of December 1752 that Murari Rao 
marched on towards Pondicherry to join the French. 61 
By now Nanjarajaiya, in fond hopes of the delivery of 
Tnchinopoly fort, had lain encamped 
N»ujarSj»iya at with his forces (numbering about 5,500 

ber ra i 7 rla lJ,en) at fcnrangaiu, part of them re- 

1763. maming under its walls and the rest in 

the temple/’ 53 “ The DulawaCs [Nanja- 
rajaiya’s] people,” says an advice refemng to their 
activities, 53 “ continue to collect nil the gram about 
Tnchinopoly to the veiy walls, and fiiMjuentl\ appear m 
small parties with drawn swords to the great tenor of 
the people, and even came to one of the advanced posts, 
but on the seapoys [sepoys] there preparing to receive 
them they thought proper to move off. Finding he could 
obtain no redress from the Dalaw.iv, he [Captain Dalton] 
ordered the guards at the advanced posts to fire on them 
if they attempted to cut the paddy." This had led to a 
slight skirmish at Wayconda, in which several of the 
Mysoreans were wounded. 54 The movements of Mm an 
Rao, too, had become a source of alarm to Khair-ud-dln 
and Captain Dalton, the latter having received instruc- 
tions from Madras to attack the Mysoreans on receipt of 
news of his (Murarfs) having joined the French. M He 
was “ to act immediately against the King of Mysore and 
distress him to the utmost of his power, if he does not 
instantly consent to recall Moraree [Murari].” 56 

About the beginning of January 1753, shortly after 
Murarfs departure to Pondicherry, 
A surprise attack Captain Dalton took up his lodgings 
January 1753. in a choultry near Snrangam to bom- 

bard it. 57 At 2 o’clock on the morning 

51 Vide references cited »n/ra. 

62. Dx. Con*. Bk. (1753), p 10' Conmltatxon dated .January 3, 1753. 

63. Ibid. 54. Ibid 

56. Press Lut, p. 486 . Letter No. 8236, cited tupra. 

66. Dt. Cotx*. Bk., p. 12 Contultation dated January 6, 1753. 

57. Press Lut, p. 496 Letter No. 3314, dated January 15, 1753. 
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of the 3rd, while the troops of Nanjarajaiya were lying 
fast asleep in the enclosure of the temple, the Captain, 
accompanied by Khair-ud-din and a select body of sepoys 
and soldiers, surprised them by brisk firing. 58 “ The 
balls,” as Nanjarajaiya wrote,® “ missed, and 4 or 5 men 
only were wounded." Astounded at this, the horsemen 
and sepoys of Mysore prepared themselves to oppose the 
assailants. The latter beat a hasty retreat, but early on 
the same morning appeared again with “ guns, wall- 
pieces and fire-locks, took possession of Ammamandapam 
and from there began to throw shells into the Srirangam 
pagoda.” 60 The Mysore horse (under Han Singh and 
Haidar AIT) promptly charged and chased the enemy, ter- 
minating tilt' skirmish by the seizure of some firelocks. 61 
Hostilities, however, continued Nanjarajaiya, imme- 
diately after the incident of January 3, 
pro recalled the main body of his horse 

pure* for tin- l>)o<*k- , ' ... . 

ft(ir „r Tririnnnpoh , (numbering in all b,000) stationed m 
January- Mnrcii i7n.i M admit, Ihndigal, Vijavamangalam, 

Kariir, Knshnar.ijapuram and other 
places in the south, 62 and wrote to Muriiri Kao (who 
appears to have still retained his professions of friendship 
to Mysore) that he would go to Kariir after establishing 
outposts in Srirangam and Jambukesvaram. 53 About 
the end of January, he made an entrenchment round the 
fort of Triehinopoly and attempted to take it by a strata- 
gem by releasing and entertaining 100 Frenchmen for- 
merly imprisoned there. 64 This led to an action between 

68 Count Cornu. (176.lt, p 11, Letter No. 11, cited infra. 

59. Jbui 00 Ihttl , also p 29, Letter No. 18, cited infra. 

61. lbid\ see also and com pare Haul Ndm.,B 9; Charles Dalton, Memoir 
of Captain Dalton, Chap X 171-182 The Mysore peonB in the Triohi- 
nopoly Fort were, according to Dalton’s letter quoted in this work (o.c., 
p. 179), turned out bag and baggage shortly after this incident, and a 
guard kept over Katti Gopalaraja Urs (" Gopaul Rauze ”). 

62. Ibid, p 12. 63. Sel Penh Daft., Letter No. 91, dated January 26, 1758. 

64. XH. A. Pi., VIII. 275-276 . Notes dated January 81, 1753; see also Count. 

Corres., p 20- Letter No 35, dated February 25, 1763— Tanjore king 

Pratip Singh) to Saunders. 
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the troops of Mysore and those of Muhammad AIT and 
the English, in which the latter lost 70 men and 2 
officers, the casualties on the Mysore side being few/* 
At the same time, Nanjariijami detached some ol his 
forces to Coyiladi and Tercatpelly to curb IVutiip Singh 
of Tanjore who was assisting Muhammad AI!. M On 
February 12, sa\s a Despatch® “the Pallovov bred ‘20 
gun» for joy at Knningara," and moved on towards 
Karur to join a portion of Muran’s forces there. P\ the 
end of February he had secured both SMrungam and 
Jambukesvaram. 0 * Early m March lie began tin* block- 
ade of Trichinopoly at the head of '>.000 horse and 
nearly 15,000 men 

In the meantime Nanjarajaiya had also been strongly 
urging his claim to Trichinopoly, 
i.ilc!” Claim * ' t,M thoroughly believing in the justice of 
his cause Tin acquisition of Tnchi- 
nopoly had been for long, and particular l\ since the 
extinction of the Nayak kingdom of Madura in 17d(i, the 
objective of Mysore's expansion in the south as the fiist 
and foremost step m furtherance of the old Vijayanagar 
imperialistic ideal, namely, the domination of the 
whole of Southern India fiom the Tungabhadra to 

65 Mail. Desp., p. 184 Despatch dated Fibrusrj 21, 1753, also Count. 
Carres , 1 c 

66 Count. Co ties , p. 21 supra, also p 24 Letter No 42, doted March 5, 
1763 — Tanjore to Saunders. Coyihuh Koiladi . 17 miles W N W from 
Tanjore. The tirund Amcut is about 5 miles from this place. It taken 
its name from t>*o old temples, one dedicated to Visit yu and the other to 
Siva Formerly the head-quarters of a D> Tahsildar Tercatpelly 
TirukaHupalli , 13 miles W.N.W from Tanjore. The Kudamfirthi 
branches off from the Cauvery here The old temple of fma litre is 
dedicated to A|»m£\ara. The fort is now m rums. 

67. Ibid, p. 26 : Letter No 45, dated March 10, 1758— Nawib to Saunders; 
also Sel. Peak. Daft., Letter No. 98, dated February 13, 1763. 

68. Sel. Peak. Daft., Letter No. 96, dated March 3, 1768 (cited in f.n. 11 
nupra) ; also Count. Correa., p. 29, Letter No. 48, cited vnfra. 

69. Ibid; alao Count. Correa., pp. 24, 26, Letter Nos. 42 and 45, cited aupra ; 
Charles Dalton, Memoir of Captain Dalton, Chap. X. 182*186 ; and 
Chap. XI. 186-208. 
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Rametfvaram. 70 It was to realise this objective that Mysore 
had so readily offered to join Muhammad All against 
Chanda Sahib. And it stipulated no other consideration 
than the cession of Trichinopoly itself to her. Muhammad 
AIT had solemnly agreed to this condition without the 
slightest demur. But from the beginning he never 
meant to keep his word. Muhammad All, indeed, as we 
have shown, evaded compliance with both his first and 
second agreements in June and August 1752; and 
systematically put off fulfilling it, especially during 
September- January (3 753) 71 He even wrote “that he 
was at war with Morare\ [Muran ltao] and that as 
soon as he had punished him with defeat, he should 
deliver the tort" to Mysore. 72 Hespainng of a fulfilment 
of even this promise, Nanjarajaiya at last resolved upon 
taking possession of Trichinopoly by any means open to 
him. With this determination, he advanced on the 
southern frontier ol Mysore up to Karur, 73 and prepared 
to sacrifice himself on that stake, having spent “ caroats 
of money. ” 71 During January-March (1753), disap- 
pointed by Muhammad Ah and shocked by the treacher- 
ous night-attack (of January 3), he exchanged letters 75 
on the subject with Thomas Saunders, the Nawab’s ally, 
pressing foi the delivery of Trichinopoly fort or, as an 
alternative, the payment of his expenses on the Trichi- 
nopoly affair (of course, Nanjarajaiya knew well that 
Muhammad All could not undertake the latter, as he was 
in distress), and desiring him to send back Barakki 


70. Tins appears perhaps, best reflected in Naujarajaiya’s letters to 
Baunder*. dated March 12 and May 3, 17,53 (see Count Corro ... pp. 28, 
00, Lt t t iT Nos. 48 and MU . see alwo and compare IH. A. Pi., VIIII. 133-1S4 
A oU-s dated J ul> 10, 1752) For earlier references to Trichinopoly as the 

° b !f°vi Ve S0Ut u ‘ ni ex P a *siou of Mysore, vide Vol. I, Cha. VIII, X 
aud XI, and Ohs IV and VI of tins Vol. 

71. Count. C«.., p. 70. Letter No. 120, cited infra. 72. IM 

73. Ibid, p. 50 , Letter No. 89, cited infra. 

74. Ibid, p. 28, Letter No. 48, cited infra. 

7*. Uul, pp. 11-13. *-». end 87 88 • Letter Noe. 11. 48 end 68, d»ted Jenu.re 
23, March 12 and 30, 1763— Dalavai to Saunders. ^ 
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Venkata Rao whom, he complained,™ i Saunders) had 
detained m Madras since .July- August 17 ;V2. He also 
reminded him “ to get the Nabob's reasonable agreement 
performed,” referring to a letter alleged to have been 
written by Saunders himself to that effect,. 77 Nanja- 
rajaiya’s attempt, however, met, as usual, with little 
success Saunders, as will be scon from the sequel, 
assumed the attitude of a mediator bound to reconcile the 
conflicting interests of two obdurate parties like Nanja- 
rajaiya and the Nawab. being uinh t the painful 
necessity of supporting the latter in what wio obviously 
a flagrant breach of promise. 

The Mysoreans pushed on with vigour the siege of 
Triehinopolv About March 2f>, how- 
ever, the besiegers weie repulsed by 
Captain Dalton while attacking an 
advanced batt< rv before the fort. 78 
“ A good battle,” states a Letter, 70 
“ has been again fought between the Mavasore people 
aTid those in the fort. Captain Dalton exerted himself 

76 Ibid, p SO, Letter No. 48 ; see also Jbui, pp BO, 71 72. and 96, Lelttr No* 
89, 120 and 156, cited infra .refer* mg to tin* confinement of both Venkata 
Rao and Seshagiri-Piint Ht Madras and Fort St Da\id respecti\el> > 
Venkata Rao, according to the Hu id, A dm (ff 81, was went h\ Nanja- 
rujaiva to Madras to obtain the Gnvtriior’s ninad cot, *i ruling bnn in the 
possession of Triehinopolv. Iiv wa\ of frustrating tin* object, however, 
he (Venkata Rao) was detain* d in Madras at the instance of Muhammad 
All, during 1762-1755. Venkata liao’s detention is referred to also in 
Sri Penh Daft., letter No.%, cited supra Cf Saunders's letters to the 
Da|avii, pointing to the aafet> of Venkata Uao’a position in Madras <see 
Count Corret . pp. 14, 51 and 78, I.etter Nos. IS, 90 and 1*25, cited infra) 
For further details about Venkata Iiao’s detention, t>idn Ch VIII, 
f.n. 66 

T7. Ibid, pp. 11, 09-30, 37, 69, 79 and 95, Letter Nos. 11, 4h, 49, 63, 190, 128 
and 156, cited supra and infra. Copies of this alleged Persian letter, 
which Nanjarajaiya claimed to have in his custody, were not, however, 
produced, and its receipt denied, by Venkata Rao before Saunders (see 
Count. Corret., pp. 2-3, 14, 78 and 101, Letter Nos. 5, 18, 135 and 166, 
cited infra). 

78. Frees List, p. 582 : Letter No. 8604, dated March 26, 1753. 

79. Count. Corret., p 89 : Letter No. 66, dated April 2, 1768— Nawib to 
Saunders. 


The Mysoreans 
push through tlic 
siege March - April 
1763 


L 
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to the utmost and killed or wounded a great many of 
the enemy in so much that they were obliged to retreat 
to their camp.” About this time, there even prevailed 
the news that Nanjarajaiya designed to return to Seringa- 
patam on account of a Mahratta invasion of Mysore 
under Peshwa Balaji Bao. 80 Early in April, however, 
the Mysoreans resumed their activities, Nanjarajaiya 
having “ spared no cost for enlisting sepoys with Europe 
arms ” and “ drawn together a body of at least 2,000 
besides 4 companies of Topasses.” 81 They surrounded 
the fort of Trichinopoly, intercepting “ 25 bullock load[s] 
of rice ” and “ all manner of provisions ” going into the 
fort, “ cutting off the noses of coolies,” and reducing 
the besieged to abject distress for want of stores and 
water.® About the middle of April, Nanjarajaiya, it 
was reported, 83 even endeavoured to get possession of 
Trichinopoly by offering “ large bribes.” Towards the 
close of April the situation became serious. Khair-ud-dln 
had imprudently sent into the Tondaman’s country a 
detachment of his troops, and there was no likelihood Tof 
his recalling it early. 84 The country round about 
Trichinopoly was attacked and devastated by the Mysore 
troops. 85 Provisions became dear. “A rupee,” says a 
news-letter, 86 “ cannot fetch 4 seers of rice, and the poor 
people are forsaking the fort for want of food.” Nanja- 
rajaiya pressed hard the siege. 87 In this extremity, 
Setupati, the Marava chief of Bamnad, the Tondaman and 
Pratap Singh of Tanjore sent an express message to 
Muhammad All (now in the Tanjore territory), desiring 
him to march towards Trichinopoly and free it from 

80. Ibid. 

81. Di. Con*. Bk., p, 54 Consultation dated April 2, 1758. 

89. Ibid, also pp. 57-58 Consultations dated April 8, 10 and 14, 1753. 

88. Ibid , pp. 58-59 • Consultation dated April 14, 1758 ; Count. Correa., p. 44 : 

Letter No. 77, dated April 16, 1758. 

84. Ibid, p. 58 supra. 

86. Sel. Peak Daft., Letter No. 100, dated April 22, 1758. 

86. Ibid. 87. Ibid, Letter No. 101, dated April 33, 1763? 
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Nanjarajaiya, and promising even “ to contribute to- 
wards the expenses of the campaign," as the latter’s 
success, they were alarmed, would “ threaten their own 
safety." 88 Captain Dalton also wrote to Madras. 8 ” 
representing the critical condition of the Knglish garriBon 
at Trichinopoly, and soliciting Major Lawrence’s imme- 
diate personal march to his relief, " to put down the 
increasing strength of the Mysoreans " and " frighten 
the Dalavoy to flight." At Madras, it was observed 
that unless Trichinopoly was inimediateb it heved, *' it. 
must inevitably fall into the Mysorean hands, an event 
in its consequences more to be dreaded than the efforts 
of the enemy [the French] about Fost St David." 1 *’ 
At Pondicherry, on April 27-28, there prevailed the 
rumour, afterwards contradicted, that "the MvsoreanH 
had taken Trichinopoly and that Muhammad Ah Khan 
had fled." 01 

About the beginning of May, Muhammad Ali (after a 
hard struggle with the French and 
May 1763 Murari Kao at Tiruvadi, Fort St. David, 

Chidambaram and Pandanalliir, during 
January-April 1758) returned to Trichinopoly/* 1 and was 
followed early in the month by the arrival of relieving 
forces from Madras under Major Law r rence by way of 
Mayavaram and Kumbakdnam. 93 By May 14, the 
Mysoreans were forced to retreat to&rlrangam, on being 
thrice attacked by Captain Dalton in their camp. 04 By 

88 Ibid 

89 Press List, p 644 Letter Nos. 3686 and 36%,] dated April 21 and 23, 
1763. 

90. Ih. Cons. Bk , p 66 . Consultation dated April 23, 1753. 

91. Di . A Pi., VIII. 315, 318, 320-321 Notes dated April 27-29, 1763. 

92. Ibtd, 316, 820 and 327 Notes dated April 27-28, and May 8, 1763 (com- 
pared with Sel. Peak. Daft , Letter Nos. 100 and 101, cited supra). 

93. Ibid , 327 supra. The relieving forces, according to this source, consisted 
of “ 1,000 English soldiers, 6,000 foot soldiers and 18 guns.” See also 
Count Corres , p. 96, Letter No, 166, cited infra. According to Wilks 
(I 833), Lawrence arrived at Trichinopoly on May 6, 1768. 

94. Press List, p.663. Letter No. 3743, dated May 14, 1763; see also and 
compare D\. A Pt., 327 supra. 

h* 
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the 20th the Nawab won a complete victory over them, 05 
and on the 28th they were again defeated by Lawrence 
near ^rlrangam. 06 Nevertheless Nanjarajaiya held his 
own, expecting a reinforcement from Seringapatam, and 
sanguine about his alliance with the French at Pondi- 
cherry. 97 

Since the outbreak of Muhammad All’s dispute over 
the cession of Trichinopoly to Mysore 
neg oV.Vu o for (June-July 1752), there prevailed in 
French alliance c Pondicherry expectations of an alliance 
Ur'nsf 1 '' ■ Decem - of Mysore with the French, “to 
capture the fort and country of Trichi- 
nopoly.” 98 Such an alliance seemed eminently to 
further Pupleix’s overweening ambition, namely, the 
establishment of French sway over the whole of India 
including Mysore, Tanjore and Trichinopoly, etc., 
countries ” south of the Krishna. 99 In August 1752, 
Nanjarajaiva was known to be in treaty with Dupleix 
“ whose offers ” were held “ not satisfactory.” 100 Early 
in October, however, Dupleix himself took the initiative, 
for, while negotiating for the services of Murari Kao in 
his war against Muhammad All, he offered to secure 
Trichinopoly for Mysore, in return for which “ the 
Kaja of Mysore,” it was stipulated, “ is to pay 30 lakhs of 
rupees.” 101 At the end of October, an alliance of Dupleix 
with “the Mysore King, Morattas and the Vellore 
Fouzdar ” iGhulam Murtaza Khan) seemed to be “on 

96. Count. Coins., p 69 Letter No 101, dated May 20, 1763— Abdul Wahab 
Kbaii to Saunders ; see also Dt A Pi ., 341- Notea dated May 23, 
1763 

96. Press List, p. 561 Letter No. 3790, dated May 28, 1763; also Count , 
Correa., pp 6166 Letter No. 109, dated May 29, 1763— Tanjore to 
Saunders. 

97. Count. Correa , p 67 Letter No. 114, dated May 31, 1763-Tanj ore Vakil 
to Saunders , also Di A. Ft., l.c. 

96. JH A. Pt., 129-130, 133-134 : Notes dated July 7 and 10, 1762. 

99 Ibid, 136- Notes dated July 11, 1762. 

100. D%. Cons. Bk. (1762i, pp, 3£-33 Consultation dated August 17, 1762, 

101. 2>*. A. Pi., 234-235 Notes dated October 7, 1762. 
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the point of conclusion.'* 109 It was not, however, till 
about the end of December (1752) that Nanjariijaiya 
became really earnest about the alliance, Muhammad AH 
having by now systematically failed to comply with his 
agreements. Accordingly, when, about this time, Mur&ri 
Kao marched on to Pondicherry, NanjarAjaiya sent with 
lnm his Vakil Venkatanarauappa, to strike with Dupleix 
advantageous terms for Mysore. 108 At Pondicherry, 
Muran, we are told, 104 remained indifferent, caring for 
his own interests. 

Since January 1 7 53, Venkatanaranappa was therefore 
left to rely on his own resources in 
n 7 v? aUUftry 1 Un * conducting the negotiations. 10 * In 
February, Dupleix, obviously to coerce 
Nanjarajaiva to accede to Ins own terms, wrote to him 
about his design to co-opcrate with Fesliwa Balaji Kao 
in an invasion of Mysore for the realisation of the 
latter’s alleged dues ( chauth ). l0f> Dupleix 's threat, how- 
ever, remained unanswered. 107 Meantime Venkata- 
naranappa continued his diplomatic activities at 
Pondicherry. On April 21 he received a letter from 
Nanjariijaiya, “agreeing to all but one or two of the 
[French] proposals.” 108 At the end of April, on the 
arrival of the English troops (under Major Lawrence) 
towards Mayavaram and Kumbakopain, Nanjariijaiya, as 
he tells us, 100 “ entered into an agreement with the 
French who did the same with me on their part.” In 
May, on the march of the English army to the relief of 

102. Di. Cons, lik , p 85 Consultation dated October 2H, J 752 

103. Haid. Mthn , ff. 9-10. 104. Ibid , ff 10 

106 Ibid ; see also Di A Pt , 276 Motes dated Jannar> 31, 1763 (referrm# 
to the Vakil’s presence at Pondicherry on that date). 

106. Sel Peak. Daft , Letter No. 94, dated February 22, 1763~8hama Rao 

Yadava, Pondicherry, to Panta-Pradhan, Poona. See also and compare 
D i. A Pt., 282 {Notes dated February 16, 1763), with Dod well'd 
Editorial note and Introduction, p. xvu. 

107. Ibid. 108. Di A Pi., 309 • Motes dated April 21, 1763. 

100. Count. Carres., p 96 Letter No. 166, received July 24, 1768— Dajavii 

to Saundere. 
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Trichinopoly, he wrote repeatedly to Dupleix, asking for 
the services of one Hasan-ud-dTn Khan. 110 Dupleix 
seemed reluctant to comply with the request, at the end 
of May. 111 Nanjarajaiya’s alliance with the French 
Governor does not, m fact, appear to have become a 
reality till June 8, when he sent him a Bill of Exchange 
for rupees 3 lakhs (towards 4-5 lakhs promised in the 
first instance), drawn on Acharam Tarwadi (Gumasta of 
Kasi Das Bukkanji), payable at a month and a half’s 
sight. 112 And it was not till about the middle of the 
month (of June) that Dupleix, in satisfaction of the Bill, 
despatched a corps of “ 300 French soldiers, infantry, 
guns, etc., to help Nandi Kaja, the Dalavoy of Mysore* 
who is commanding the Srirangam camp, in order to 
take Trichinopoly.” 113 

Almost simultaneously the English Government at 
Fort St. George, Madras, had been 

The English atti- b 

tud<« on the Trirhmo- obliged to decide upon hostilities with 
July 1762 “°" ' lu,,e Mysore. As indicated already, the 

attitude of Thomas Saunders and the 
members of his Council in regard to the Trichinopoly 
question since June 1752 was, in general, that of allies 
of the Mughal Government (sarkar) of the time and, in 
particular, that of mediators between Mysore and 
Muhammad AIT, though they were gradually led to 
support the latter to counteract the ambitious designs of 
Dupleix and safeguard the commercial interests of the 
English in South India. At a Consultation held on June 
29, when news of Muhammad All’s difference with 
Mysore first reached Madras, the President observed : 114 
“ The present dispute between the King of Mysore and 


110. D». A. Pt., 346- 346 Notes dated May 28, 1768. 111. Ibid. 

112. lbtd, 363 Notes dated June 8, 1763. 

118. Ibid , 866-366 Notes dated June 22, 1763. The French corps, according 
to the DiariBt, was commanded by M. Astruo and M. Lavolonti 
Xdnapparangi 

114. Di. Com. m. (1762), p. 22. 
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the Nabob is an affair of the utmost consequence, in 
which we ought not to precipitate ourselves as the effects 
may be dangerous, for, should we who receive a jageer 
[jahgir\ for our alliance with the circar, be anyways 
instrumental to the separating so large a district [as 
Trichinopoly] from the subaship, we might draw upon 
ourselves the resentment of the Moors [Mughals] in 
general, at the same time as the Mysore King supplies 
the Nabob with men and money, should he withdraw 
his assistance, it would greatly em harass mir affairs " 
Accordingly Saunders wrote 115 to Nanjaiajaiva to send 
his Vakil to Madras, “ assuring him of Ins friendship 
and that no endeavours shall he wanting to settle every- 
thing to the satisfaction of both parties.” According to 
& Despatch dated July 5, llb the dilemma is thus depicted . 
“The Nabob admits he has no right to give away such 
large countries and the English are allied with the circar 
to protect it and cannot appear in such a transaction. 
Moreover Mysore is the Nabob’s sole support and should 
that state and the Marathas join the French, the Nabob 
would be in a dangerous situation. Dupleix is doing his 
best to foment these dissensions.” At another Consul- 
tation (July *27), the President recorded 117 “ It is now 
debated what measures arc proper to be adopted at this 
critical juncture. On the one hand the Mysore King and 
Morattas [under Murari Kao], disgusted at the Nabob's 
refusing to deliver up Trichinopoly according to agree- 
ment, are acting a part that leaves room to fear they 
may be induced to desert our cause and enter into an 
alliance with the enemy [the French], which, as they 
are a powerful people, may involve the province in a 
more terrible and destructive war than it has yet groaned 
under and create us fresh difficulties, and (?on the other) 
the only alternative is to comply with the Mysore King’s 

116. Ibtd \ also Mad. Desp. (1744.1766), p. 170. DetpaUh dated July 6, 1763. 
116. Mad. Detp., l.o. 117. Dt. Com. Bk., p. 27. 
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demand, which in its consequences may be equally 
dangerous, for, as allies to the circar, we cannot, without 
drawing on ourselves the resentment of the whole 
country, be instrumental in alienating so valuable a part 
of its territories. Upon the whole we are of opinion 
that as the future success of the Company’s affairs on 
this coast undoubtedly depends on checking M. Dupleix 
in his ambitious views, the most advisable steps to be 
now taken are to support the Nabob Anaverdy Khan 
[Muhammad All] in his rights and pretentions to the 
government of the Carnateck [Karnatak] country and 
give him all the assistance we can agreeable to our treaty, 
and at the same time use all prudent means to keep fair 
with the Mysore King and Morattas.” 

Again, on August ‘2, having at a meeting discussed tbe 
issue with the Mysore Vakil Barakki 
1702 K S pt ,I,b T Venkata Kao and examined it from 
both the Mysore and the Nawab’s 
points of view, Saunders told Venkata Kao that “ we 
should not concern ourselves in this affair but that as we 
have a great regard for the King of Mysore, if the Nabob 
is inclined to deliver up Trichinopoly to him, we shall 
rather pursuade him to it than object.” 118 And on the 
3rd, having “ weighed and considered ” the matter, he 
resolved : 11!) “ As it will doubtless bring on the resent- 
ment of the circar, should we be concerned in alienating 
Trichinopoly, it is determined to be no further concerned 
in this affair than as it is a place of consequence to the 
Nabob in his present situation. We think it ought not 
to be delivered up as yet but that to prevent the Mysore 
King’s being disgusted, it be hinted to him that when 
the Nabob is once set%d in the province, if he can be 
prevailed on, and the circar’s permission obtained, we 
Bhall have no objection.” Further, on the 10th of the 

lie. IWd, pp. 29*80 : Coruultatwn dated August 8, 1752, 

119 . p. 80 , 
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same month, while recording “ letters from the Mysore 
King and Moraree [Murari] , the Moratta general, on 
the subject of the King’s pretensions to Trichiuopoly,” 
Saunders resumed the consideration of the question, 
finding it “most advisable not to give them (the Mysore- 
ans) any hopes of our assistance in obtaining their 
demand and in case they should join the enemy | the 
French] and declare against the Nabob, that we assist 
him to the utmost of our power, agreeable to our treaty 
with the ci rear.” 12(1 On the 30th, it was “thought 
absolutely necessary to use our endeavours to convince 
the Mysoreans and Morattas that we arc absolutely dis- 
interested in this affair and shall not concern ourselves 
in it, either one way or the other.” !J1 On September 
16, it was further recorded : lia “In regaid lo the King of 
Mysore, as he has certainly advanced large sums of 
money on the Nabob's account which has berm of great 
service to him, we think he [Nabob] ought in justice to 
assign some rents for the payment If the King should 
not be satisfied with this hut declare openly, lie wall he 
the aggressoi and we must assist the Nabob against him 
as an enemy.” On the 18th. the Government wrote 1 " 
to Captain Dalton, “ directing him to acquaint the King 
of Mysore that the Morattas [under Murari] plunder all 
the country they pass through in their march this way 
and that as he has brought these people with him, wc 
shall look upon him as answerable for all the damages 
they commit and shall write to Gazed) Khan [Ghazi- 
ud-dln, the legitimate claimant to the Kubad&n of the 
Mughal Deccan] on that subject.” Again, on the 22nd, 
the Captain was desired 124 to “ endeavour to convince 
the King of Mysore that we have no other business with 
Tnchinopoly than as it belongs to the circar and that 
our troops are there on that account and not our own.” 

120. Ibtd, pTVl. 121. Ibid , p. 86. /22. Ibid, p. 89. 

128. Ibtd, p. 42. 124. Ibid, p. 46. 
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The position of the English at Fort St. George on the 
subject is, perhaps, best summed up, 
1752- and their views reflected, in a Despatch 

M&y l too . 

of theirs to the Court of Directors, 
London, dated November 3, 1752 : 125 “The dispute 
between the Nabob and the King of Mysore continues. 
The latter has sent a Vakil to Madras with offers to 
support the Nabob if the English will guarantee the 
cession of Trichinopoly, but the Nabob declares that he 
has no power to execute his promise, which was made 
only out of dire necessity. Ueceived a letter purporting 
to come from Salabat Jang, desiring the English to 
support Muhammad Ah and denying the latter’s right 
to cede Trichinopoly. As the matter is intricate, have 
answered the King of Mysore that we are ‘ merchants, 
allies ot the circar, and not principals,’ that we cannot 
interfere in matters of this nature, but are willing to act 
as mediators. There is no doubt of the Nabob’s having 
made the promise but both he and the King must have 
known that lie could not fulfil it. The King is immensely 
rich and the acquisition of Trichinopoly would lead to 
his conquering Tanpre [where the English, and no less 
the French, had commercial settlements] and becoming 
overpowerful . . . In the south, Dupleix is negotiating 
with the Mysoreans and the Marathas.” Again, as 
another source, dated May (S, 1753, 126 puts it : “ The 
intentions of the English are not to take possession of 
the country for themselves. Their opinion is that if the 
country was under the Mogul’s power, their trade might 
be carried on in safety, for which reason they have 
assisted Mahomed Ally Khan in several respects and 
supported him. They have never attempted to take 
possession of the whole country like the French.” 

126. Mad. Deep ., pp. 177, 179, 

126. Count. Correa. (1763), p.86: Letter No. 188-Vakll Krishnaji-Pant to 
PSshwa B&liji Rao. 
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In keeping with this position and with the course of 
affairs sketched in the foregoing pages* 
mpnnu«Mm Saunders strove to make up matters 
My Bore and Muham- between Muhammad All and Mysore 
May 1763 .’ jBnuary During Januarv-Mav 1758 ho succes- 
sively wrote 127 to Nanjarajaivn, com- 
menting on his hostile attitude towards the Nawab and 
advising him to be reconciled to hnu. In February- 
March, he even tried to bring external pleasure to Ix’fii 
upon both Nanjarajaiya and Murari Kao In writing to 
Peshwa Balaji Kao us and Saiyid Lashkai Khan (Dewan 
of Salabat Jang) 1 * 1 to advise them “ to desist from their 
scheme and retire to their countries ” in the interests of 
“the welfare of the Mogul’s dominions.’’ These 
attempts having proved ineffective, lie next, m May, 
empowered Major Lawrence and Robert Palk “ to 
reconcile the difference between the Nabob and the 
Mysore King” through the mediation of l’ratap Singh of 
Tanjore, 130 offering as the basis of settlement the mortgage 
of the Tnchi nopoly country to Mysore in satisfaction 
of the Nawab’s dues. 131 Nanjarajaiya having, however, 
declined the offer and insisted on Ins demand for “either 
the fort or the money lent in ready specie,” 132 Saunders, 
at last, on June 15, treated him as the Nawab’s enemy 113 
and wrote, 134 warning him against the consequences of 
bis alliance with the French. 


127. Ibid, pp 2-3, 13 14 , 36-37, and 51 Letter Nob. 6, 18, 62 and 90, dated 

January 6, 31, March 29, and May 3, 1 763- -Saunders to Da|avai. 

128. Ibid, pp 16, 24 and 34 Letter Nob. 26, 41 and 68, dated February 12, 

March 4 and 23, 1763. 

129. Ibid , p. 86 . Letter No. 69, dated March 23, 1768. 

180. Vide document quoted in Appendix II — (1). 

18L Count Correa , p. 67 Letter No 96, dated May 17, 1768-Tan jore to 
Saunders ; p 72 Letter No 120, dated Jane 11, 1768— Dajavii to 
Saunders ; aUo cf. Appendix II— (!)• 

182. Ibid. 

188. Ibid, p. 78: Letter No. 124, dated June 16, 1768— Saandera to 
Tanjore. 

184, Ibid, p. 78 : Letter No. 126, dated June 16, 1763— Saunders to De)avii. 
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With the appearance of the French and the English 
on the scene, the Mysorean struggle 
Mysore and the for Tnchinopoly assumed a new aspect, 
mad An and the ^ became an issue which was to be 
English, i76.'i-i7G4 openly fought out by Mysore and 
Muhammad AIT as the principals, the 
French and the English — each enemy of the other — 
participating in it as their respective allies or auxiliaries. 
Among the country powers, Muran Kao, while continuing 
in the service of the French, actively assisted Mysore, 
being paid for by both, while Muhammad AIT had the 
support of Pratap Singh of Tanjore, the Tondaman and the 
Marava chief, who, as we have seen, apprehended trouble 
to themselves from the activities of Mysore in South 
India. " The preservation of Tnchinopoly,” Muhammad 
AIT had urged upon his allies, 136 “ will support his interest, 
as, on the contrary, the loss of it will reduce him to 
great distress ” ; to Mysore, the acquisition of Tnchino- 
poly at any cost and risk meant, as indicated, the 
realization of her age-long ambition. Nanjarajaiya 
accordingly was resolved upon having the fort even if 
the enterprise lasted, as he said, 136 “ five or seven years.” 
It was on this footing that either side carried on the 
further stages in this contest for Tnchinopoly. 

By June ‘2‘2, M. Astruc, with the French contingent 
sent in aid of Mysore, arrived and lay 
nuel* JimTmT 111 encamped at the four-pillared manta- 
pam, near Kayagopuram, ferlrangam. 137 
Then Nanjarajaiya marched on with his forces and the 
allied troops of Muran Bao and the French, towards the 
plains of Trichmopoly. 138 On the 27th, Muhammad All, 

136. D% Cons. Bk. (1763), p. 99 : Consultation dated June 12, 1763. 

136. Count. Correa p. 89 Letter No. 146, dated July 7, 1763— Tanjore to 

Saunders (quoting Nanjarajaiya’s message). See also Ibid , p. 66: 
Letter No. 136, dated May 6, 1763— Knshijaji- Pant to Peshwa Balaji 
Rao (referring to " the Maysonan’s resolution to take Tnchinopoly 

137. Di. A. Pi , VIII. 366-366: Notes dated June 22, 1768. 

188. Count. Corret. t p. 94 : Letter No. 166, dated July 11, 1753— Nawib to 
Saunders ; Di. A. P»., 868 : Notee dated July 2, 1763. 
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with the English army under Major Lawrence, encount- 
ered him at Kajudai-malai, 139 a small fort north-east of 
Trichinopoly. In the engagement which followed, a 
number of Mysoreans, together with their horses as also 
several of the French, were killed ; three of their guns, 
a mortar and four wagons loaded with stores, were made 
prize of ; all the infantry except the slain flung away 
their arms and fled; one of Nanjsnajaiya’s pnncipal 
officers fell along with Balaji-Ghorpade, a saidar of 
Muran liao's army (whom Muran, we are tuid, esteemed 
as his son), and 5-6 jamadars and *20-30 troupe's, while 
the French retreated with M. Astruc towards the Mysore 
camp, “ abandoning their cannon, etc., and throwing 
away all they carried.” 140 

About the middle of July, Muhammad All, assisted by 
the English and the Tanjore, Tonda- 
i^Jui y December man alu i ]\i arava chiefs, again attacked 
and defeated Nanjarajaiya, forcing him 
to retreat with his allies to Srlrangam, Tiruvanaikkdvil 
and Manapparai. 141 Early in August, Nanjarajaiya (with 
M. Bremer as commander of the French troops), having 
recovered lus ground, gave battle to Muhammad All 
at Trichinopoly, “ in which two leaders of 500 
men attacked Muhammad All Khan, killing a few and 

139 Ibid. Kajudai-nialm Lit “ Ass's T.'ock ” id Tamil Wilks and Orme 
date the event as on June 26, 1763, and give a detailed account uf the 
action from the English point of view, Orme referring to it as the 
“Battle of the Golden Rock ” (see My hoot, I 337-339, Hiatury of the 
Mily. Traits , I. 289-293). Writing of this success, Orme says “ Thus 
was Trichinopoly saved by a success which astonished ev« n those who 
gained it, nor was the attempt, however desperate it might seem, 
justified by the success alone, for as the city would inevitably have 
fallen if the English had remained inactive, so the loss of it w r ould 
have beeu hastened only a few days if they had been defeated, and Major 
Lawrence acted with as much sagacity as spirit, in risquing every- 
thing to gain a victory on which alone depended the preservation of 
the great object of the war.” (Orme, Ibid). The sequel, however, 
shows that this sucoess did not end the war. Nanjarajaiya was ill- 
served by his allies. 

140. Vide references cited in f.n. 138 supra. 

141. Di. A. Pi., 374, 876-378 : Notes dated July 19 and 22, 1763. 
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scattering the rest, and returned with some horses, 
cannon, etc., to Nandi Raja who richly rewarded his 
men.” 142 About the 20th, Muhammad All, in turn, 
attacked and defeated the troops of Nanjarajaiya at 
Allitturai (with M. Maissm as commander of the 
French), obliging them to flee to Krishnapuram with 
considerable loss. 143 By September 11, however, 
Nanjarajaiya, with his allies, “ closely surrounded 
Muhammad All Khan and the English troops 
in the fort of Tnchinopoly, where provisions are 
scarce.” 144 On the 21st, the Nawab engaged Nanja- 
rajaiya in an action, in which the latter’s troops as well 
as those of Muran liao were defeated and put to flight 
amidst loss and confusion, their camp plundered, and 
“ the French suffered a great many of their own men to 
be killed,” some of their officers and soldiers being 
imprisoned. 145 At length Nanjarajaiya arranged with 
Muran Rao and the French (now commanded by M. 
Mainville) to take Tnchinopoly by a stratagem. 146 On 
November 29 (Thursday), at 4 o’clock in the morning, 
he attempted to storm the fort by the sides of a darga. lvt 
About five to six hundred Frenchmen, we learn, 148 scaled 
the walls of the outer fort (“ jped-cota ”) with the help of 
ladders, some of them climbing up to the bastion. But 
the sentries discovered the plot and raised an alarm, 
whereupon Khair-ud-dln, with his men and the English 

U±lbtd, 896 • Notes dated August 11, 1763 ; also 383-384, 387-388 : Notes 
dated July 26 and 30, 1763 (reforring to M. Astruc’s quarrels with 
Nanjaiajaiya and liis supersession by M. Brenier m July, etc.). 

148. Ibid, 398 . Notes dated August 20, 1763 ; also 397 . Notes dated August 
12, 1763 (referring to the despatch of reinforcement from Pondicherry 
under M. MaiRBin, etc.). See also and compare Count. Cortes ., p. 106 : 
Letter No. 178, dated August 24, 1763 — Tanjore to Saunders. 

144. Ibid, 417 Notes dated September 11, 1763. 

148. Count. Correa., p. 128 Letter No. 239, dated October 7, 1763— Khair- 
ud-dln to Saunders ; afto p. 126: Letter No. 231, dated September 24, 
1763— Nawab to Saunders. 

146. Ibid, pp. 156-167: Le/terNo. 810, dated December?, 1763— Nawab to 

Saunders; see also and compare Ibid, pp. 168-164: Letter No. 805, 
dated December 14, 1763 — Tanjore to Saunders, 

147. Ibid, p. 166 supra. 148. Ibid, Letter Nos, 310 and 306, oited supra . 
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troops commanded by Captains Harrison and Kilpatrick, 
prepared to attack the enemy and opened fire. In the 
general engagement which followed, the Mysoreans and 
Murari Rao retired to &rlrangam ; about 1,000 firelocks 
with two mortars were seized ; 45 Frenchmen were 
wounded and made their escape, 04 were killed and 
buried, and 391 (including 8 officers from Pondicherry 
and 70 wounded) taken prisoners. 

Despite these continual reverses, Nanjar&jaiya at 

6rJ ran gam persisted m his hopes of 
^jarmarr-Aiigiist taking Tnchmopoh , and continued 

hostilities. In particular, since Janu- 
ary 1754, he attempted to recover his position by keeping 
Murari Rao and the French engaged in his interest, 140 
by indenting for a fresh detachment of 2,000 horse from 
Seri ngapatam, 150 by re-gathering his strength, 151 and by 
enlisting recruits by means of advances 152 “ The King of 

Mysore,” news was even current, 153 “ has commissioned 
his vakil to offer 40 lakhs and rupees 10,000 per day to 
BallazeRow [PeshwaBalaji Rao] to put him in possession 
of Trichinopoly.” Towards the close of August Nanja- 
rajaiya moved on from fWangam to Chercavarpalam, 
where with the French troops he fixed his camp. 151 


149. Ibid (1764), pp. 8, 11, 81-82, 88, 44 end 47 • Letter Nob. 8, 17-18, 61, 66, 
66 and 76, dated January 4, 16, 20, February 10, 17 and 26, 1764. 

160. Ibtd, pp. 81-32 Letter No. 61, cited supra \ aluo p. 46: Letter No. 72, 

dated February 8, 1764. 

161. Ibid, p. 88: Letter No. 66, oited supra \ also p. 79: Letter No. 140, 

dated April 16, 1764. 

162. Ibid, p. 48: Letter No. 76, dated February 26, 1764. 

168. Di. Cane. Bk. (1764), p. 96 : Consultation dated April 80, 1764. Already 
about April 1768, we learn, "acaroatofBupees” bad been offered by the 
King of Mysore to lialaji Rao to obtain for him the fort of Trichinopoly, 
but Biliji had rejected the offer [see Count. Garret. (1768), p. 66 : Letter 
No. 97, dated April 6, 1763 ; alsoDi. Cons. Bk. (1763), p. 81 : Consultation 
dated May 21, 1768] . The offer appears to have been renewed with greater 
zest in 1764, in view of the importance and aenoasnesB of the isane. 
164. Count. Corret. (1764), p. 164 . Letter No. 811, dated August 24, 1764— 
Tan j ore to Saunders. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

KrishnarAja Wobeyar II, 1734-1766 — (contd.). 

The renewed struggle for Trichi nopoly : Further attempts at a 
compromise between Mysore and Muhammad Ali, 1753- 
i754 — July-September 1753 — September-October 1753 — 
October - December 1753 — January - March 1754 — March- 
April 1754 — May-June 1754 — June-July 1754 — July-Sep- 
tember 1754 — The impasse, October 1754-January 1755 — 
Its adverse effects on Nanjarajaiya — His persistent claims 
to Trichinopoly — His later movements, January- April 1755 — 
His departure to Seringapatam, April 8, 1755. 

M EANWHILE the English Government at Madras 
had been engaged in pursuing steadily a policy of 
, accommodation of affairs between Mv- 
struggle for Tnohi- sore and Muhammad All, in view of the 
nopoly ' callousness of Dupleix to all proposals 

Further attempts 0 f peace ; his ultimate design on 
tween Mysore and Trichinopoly and on the English trade 
All » and settlements on the Coromandel 
coast ; the continual increase in the 
strength of the French and the expected reinforcements 
from France ; the distress and financial straits of the 
Nawab, despite his success over Nanjarajaiya and Murari 
Rao ; the stress and burden of his campaigns on the 
English ; and the general unrest and turmoil prevailing in 
South India . 1 Such an accommodation, as was expected,® 
would not only “ immediately terminate the war [between 
the English and the French in the ‘ Carnatic ’] ” but 
also be “a great step towards it,” while the Court of 
Directors in London were urging the adoption of “ every 
pacific and prudent measure ” to reconcile the Nawab 

1. Di. Cons. Bk. (1753), pp. 144-145, 147, and (1754), pp. 95-96 : Board’s 
Proceedings dated September ? 1753, and April 30, 1754. 

2. Ibid (1754), p. 146 : Board’s Proceedings dated Jane iO, 1754. 
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and the King of Mysore, as the quarrel between them 
was thoroughly prejudicial to the former’s affairs. 8 

In accordance with this policy, Saunders, in July 1753, 
wrote to Murari Rao, 4 advising him to 
1768 ly " September endeavour to reconcile Muhammad All 
and Nanjarajaiya; to the Nawab, 6 to 
be friends with the Dalavai ; and to Nanjarajaiya, 6 to 
do what was expedient to extricate himself out of the 
difficulties he had plunged himself and his country m. 
He wrote 7 also to Saiyid Lashkar Khan to prevail upon 
Nanjarajaiya and Murari to desist from hostilities, if not, 
contrive means to punish them. In August, Muhammad 
All communicated his willingness “ to mortgage the 
districts belonging to Trichinopoly [i.r., Madura and 
Tinnevelly] excepting the fort ” in satisfaction of the 
PalavSi’s demand, desiring his allies to negotiate the affair 
on that footing with the Mysore Vakil, Barakki Venkata 
Rao, at Madras. 8 On the other hand, Nanjarajaiya, 
though at first seemingly little inclined to peace for fear 
of offending the French, about September proposed to 
Saunders, through Venkata Rao, “ either being paid the 
money he had advanced or put in possession of Trichino- 
poly, and if the latter, he would draw off the Moratta 
[Murari] from the French, who with himself were to 
join the Nabob, settle him in the Arcot province, enter 
into a strict alliance with him and further would pay 
him a considerable sum of money and that he would also 
enter into a friendly alliance with the King of Tanjour 
[Tanjore].” 9 

8 . Mad. Deap. (1744-1766), p. 222 : Despatch dated December 19, 1768. 

4. Oount. Correa. (1763), p 92: Letter No. 161, dated July 16, 1763. 

6. Ibid , p. 100 : Letter No. 162, dated July 80, 1768. 

6. Ibid, p. 101 : Letter No. 166, dated July 31, 1763. 

7. Ibid : Letter No. 164, dated July 81, 1768. 

Ibid, pp. 107-109: Letter No. 180, dated August 16, 1768— Nawab to 
Baundert; also Di. Cons. Bk. (1768), pp. 187-188: Consultation dated 
August 27, 1768. 

8. Di. Con*. Bk. (1763), pp, 141, 144-146 : Consultations dated August 26, 

and September ? 1768; fee also Appendix II — (2). 
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On September 12, Saunders and his Council, having 
resolved “ to make a further trial to 
ber e i 763 nber *° Ct0 promote a reconciliation between the 
Nabob and the D alio way ” (Lawrence 
and Palk having failed in May- June), appointed Thomas 
Cooke on a Commission, with full powers to treat at the 
camp of Trichinopoly through Pratap Singh of Tanjore. 10 
They recommended to him the conclusion of an accom- 
modation with Nanjarajaiya on the basis of “ a mortgage 
of the districts belonging to Trichinopoly as a security 
for the payment of a certain sum to be settled and agreed 
on in full satisfaction of all his demands on the Nabob 11 
but if the Dalavai was to be satisfied “ with anything 
less than Trichinopoly,” he (Thomas Cooke) was 
desired to consent to its cession on certain specific terms 
advantageous to all the parties concerned. 12 In October, 
Muhammad All empowered Saunders to negotiate with 
Venkata Kao, sending him alternative proposals ; 18 
urging upon him to use his “utmost endeavours” to let 
the fort of Trichinopoly remain in his (Muhammad All’s) 
possession and “ settle peace on the assignment of the 


10. V'ule Appendix II— (2). Thomas Cooke . Thomas Cooke, Junior, was, on 
the fall of Madras in 1746, appointed a member of Council of the newly 
created head settlement of Fort St. David [P. from England , II. July 
24, 1747) He was styled “junior” evidently to distinguish him from 
Thomas Cooke, Senior, who was also a member of the Civil Service on 
the Madras establishment at about the same time. Thomas Cooke, 
Junior, became, on Madras being declared the seat of the Presidency on 
April 6, 1752, a member of the Madras Council. He waB 11th of Counoil 
on December 81, 1754, but under suspension (see H. D. Love, Vestiges of 
Old Madras, II. 382, 401, 437). Thomas Cooke, Senior, entered service 
in 1702; at the Seagate, 1712; Reoeiver at the Sea Gate and Land 
Customer, 1715 ; Deputy Governor of Bencoolen, in 1720, superseding 
Richard Farmer, who had been made a dose prisoner for maltreating 
his subordinates and the local inhabitants ; returned to Fort St. George 
in 1721 ; dismissed for disobedience of the Company’s orders, and later 
arrested for alleged misappropriation of the Company's cash (see Love, 
Ibid, II. 123, 146, 170, 181, 183, 184). Whether the two Cookes were 
brothers or not is not known. 

11. Ibid. 12. Ibid. 

18. Count. Oorres., pp. 180-131: Letter No. 242, dated Ootober 20, 1763— 
NawSb to Saunders ; see also Appendix II— (8), for a summary. 
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country ; ” 14 and laying down the conditions on which 
the fort was in the last resort to be ceded to Mysore. 16 
Great hopes were entertained of these developments. 

As a Despatch from Madras records, 16 
i 753 Ct0ber ' DeC6mber “ The King of Mysore demands Trichi- 
nopoly; the Nabob will agree to any- 
thing but that. The Nabob certainly has no right to 
cede Trichinopoly and it should not be done except of 
absolute necessity. The Kmg would give very ad- 
vantageous terms including the repayment ol the Nabob’s 
debt to the Company. Will do everything possible to 
find a middle course although the cession of Trichinopoly 
would probably not affect the Company’s investment at 
Salem as that would make the King as firm a friend of 
the English as an Eastern prince can be.” At Trichino- 
poly, Thomas Cooke at first conducted negotiations 
through the mediation of Pratap Singh of Tanjore ; 17 
and Nanjarajaiya proposed a settlement of affairs with 
the Nawab for rupees 130 lakhs on the security of the 
Trichinopoly country. 18 Pratap Singh, however, 
attempted to square up for (30 lakhs on the mortgage of 
Madura and Tinnevelly. 19 However advantageous such 
a settlement seemed to the English, and possibly to 
Nanjarajaiya too, it was in reality, as the former antici- 
pated it, 20 a design only to amuse, as the Raja of Tanjore 
was averse to the surrender of Trichinopoly into the 
hands of Mysore. In particular, Pratap Singh himself, 
while mediating as above, had sent m provisions and 
forces to Muhammad All’s relief at Trichinopoly during 

14. Ibid, p. 181. 15. Ibid. 

16. Mad. Deap., p. 912 . Deapotoh dated October 29, 1763. 

17. Di. Oona. Bk. t p. 213 . Consultation dated November 17, 1763. 

18. Count. Correa., p. 146: Letter Nob. 284 and 286, dated November 28, 
1763 — Saunders to Rama Naik, and Saunders to Nawab; p. 167: Letter 
No. 333, dated December 29, 1763— Tanjore to Saunders ; also Dt. Cons. 
Bk. t p. 194: Consultation dated November 1 1763. 

19. Ibid ; also Di. Cons. Bk., p. 196: Council’s Proceedings dated November 
16, 1763. 

90. Di. Cone, Bk„ pp. 194, 196 : l.c, 

M* 
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NanjarSjaiya’s blockade of the place (September 21). 81 
In wrath, Nanjarajaiya sent back the Tanjore Vakil and 
4»he negotiations fell through. 22 In November, Pratap 
Singh wrote 23 to Cooke to treat direct with the Dalavai. 
Cooke’s efforts, at the end of November, were of little avail, 
Nanjarajaiya merely continuing “ to send answers ” and 
refusing “to give up the fort." 24 Nor were Saunders’s 
negotiations with Venkata Rao at Madras attended with 
success, the latter having communicated the Dalavai’s 
resolve to listen to no other proposal of the Nawab but 
the last one (relating to the delivery of the Trichinopoly 
Fort to Mysore), objecting to its limitations (i.e., rupees 
15 lakhs demanded from Mysore and one year’s time 
fixed for the actual delivery of the fort), and pointing to 
the need for treating direct with the king of Mysore on 
the subject. 25 So that at the end of the year an accommo- 
dation with Mysore seemed to be a remote possibility. 

Nevertheless, since January 1754, the subject continued 
to engage the attention of the English 
1764< at bort St. George in an increasing 

measure. For, as the Court of Directors 
observed, 25 “ the Nabob would have been much better off 
if he had surrendered Trichinopoly to Mysore when it 
was demanded of him. Hope then accommodation is still 
possible.” Again, as they wrote, 27 “the quarrel between 


21. Ibid, p. 218: l.c. ; Oount. Corres., p. 167: LetterTXo. 883, l.c. 

22. Ibid. 28. Vide f.n. 17 supra. 

24. Count. Cortes., p. 168: Letter No. 306, dated December 14, 1768— 
Tanjore to Saunders ; Press List (1760-1764), p. 666 : Letter No. 4638, 
dated Deoember 4, 1768 — Cooke to Saunders, 

26. Ibid, p. 149 : Letter No, 296, dated December 10, 1768 — Saunders to 
Nawab ; also Di. Cons. Bk. t p. 196: l.c.; pp. 217-218: Council's Pro- 
ceedings dated Deoember 9, 1768. A Consultation , dated November 26, 
1768 {Ibid, p. 207), speaks of how Venkata Rao was desired by Saunders 
to proceed to Serin gapat am to treat with the king, leaving his family in 
Madras “as a mark of his good intentions,” and how Venkata Rao 
“absolutely rejected it," “offering at the Bame time to take the most 
solemn oath to return whether he succeeded or not.” 

6. Mad. Deep,, pp. 226 -227 : despatch dated January 23, 1764. 

Ibid, p. 224 : l.o. 
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the Nabob of Arcot and the King of Mysore is the more 
unfortunate as it has caused a great increase in the 
English advances to the Nabob. Urge the necessity of 
securing as speedy a reimbursement as possible.” 
Saunders moved 28 with Muhammad All m the matter of 
sending a proper person to negotiate with the king of 
Mysore himself, as the Dalavai, he believed, was 
“entirely in the power of certain people [the French]; ” 
he also advised 29 Nanjarajaiya not to be deceived by the 
French but make out his account with the Nawab ; and 
wrote 30 to Major Lawrence regarding the measures to be 
concerted “ for satisfying the King of Mysore ” (January- 
February). Muhammad All, however, less earnest about 
the cession of Trichinopoly to Mysore but more inclined 
to detach Murari from Nanjarajaiya and make peace with 
Dupleix (as a means of obliging the Mysoreans and 
Murari to desist from hostilities ), 31 replied about the 
uselessness of sending any deputy to Seringapatam . 32 
On the other hand, Nanjarajaiya, determined “ to fight 
and die ” if neither the fort was delivered nor the entire 
expenses paid to him , 33 sent in his proposals to Lawrence 
who replied to have the matter referred to the Governor 
of Fort St. George , M The Dajavai, further, wrote 36 to 
Thomas Cooke, recapitulating all his transactions with 
the Nawab since he first went to his assistance, and 

28. Count. Correa. (1754), p. 11 : Letter No 17, dated January 16, 1764— 
Saunders to Nawab. 

29. Press List , p. 717 Letter No. 4827, dated February 2, 1764— Saunders to 
Da]avai. 

80. Di. Com. Bh. (1764), p. 32 : Consultation dated January 81, 1764. 

81. Count. Corres , pp. 16 and 21 : Letter Nos. 26 and 84, dated January 13 
and 17, 1764— Nawab to Saunders ; see also and compare fbid, pp. 16-17, 
38 : Letter Nos. 27 and 66, dated January 9, and February 10, 1764. 

82. Press List, p. 726 : Letter No. 4873, dated February 11, 1764 — Nawab to 
Saunders. 

88. Counts Carres., p. 22: Letter No. 35, dated January 16, 1764— Rama 
Naik to Baunders. 

84. Press List, p. 722 . Letter No. 4849, dated February 4, 1764 — Tanjore to 
Saunders. 

86. Ibid, p. 726 : .Letter No. 4873, dated February 11, 1764— Nawib to Saunders. 
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justifying his demands on him (February). On March 
IB, Lawrence communicated 36 to Saunders about his 
having effected a reconciliation between Pratap Singh of 
Tanjore and Nanjarajaiya, who renewed 37 their negotia- 
tions through Babu Rao. This was followed by a letter 38 
from Nanjarajaiya and his elder brother Dalavai Deva- 
rajaiya (at Seringapatam), empowering Venkata Rao at 
Madras to treat with Saunders on the subject of their 
demand for Trichinopoly, while Venkata Rao himself 
submitted to the President a representation 39 containing 
the proposals for an accommodation with the Nawab. 
These related in the main to the conditions under which 
the expenses were to be made good, or the fort of 

Trichinopoly delivered, by the Nawab to Mysore, and 

the terms on which the latter was to enter on an alliance 
with the English. 40 

However disagreeable an accommodation with Mysore 
“ on the terms insisted on by the 

Maroh-Aprii 1764. Dalloway ” seemed to them, the English 
at Madras, in considering Venkata 
Rao’s proposal, found it “ preferable to the evident risk 
of losing the fort and exposing the army to imminent 
danger [at the hands of the French] ; ” 41 and came to 
the resolution “ to close with the Dalloway on the terms 
offered by his Vackeel [agreeing to cede the fort to 

Mysore] with a few alterations which, he gives us reason 
to believe, his master will rather grant than break off the 
treaty.” 42 Accordingly, on March 25, they wrote 48 to 
Lawrence, detailing the articles of the proposed treaty 

86. Ibid, p. 762; Letter No. 6028, dated March 18, 1764— Lawrence to 
Saunders. 

87. Count. Correa.,?. 68: Letter No. 98, dated March 17, 1764— Tanjore to 
Saunders. 

88. Press List, p. 760 ; Letter No. 6066, dated March 26, 1764— Dalavai to 
Venkata Rao. 

89. Vide Appendix II— (4). 40. Ibid. 

41. Di. Gons.Bk., pp. 76-77 ; Council’s Proceedings dated March 26, 1754. 

42. Ibid. 48. Vide Appendix II- (5). 
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with Mysore, pointing to the circumstances leading to 
the drafting of the proposals, explaining the possible 
objections that might be raised by the Dalavai in regard 
to certain articles (Nos. 3, 4 and 7), and empowering him 
to conclude the treaty on his own judgment. Muhammad 
All, in the meantime, “ averse to the delivering up of 
Trichinopoly to the Mysoreans ’’ under the proposed 
treaty, showed, 44 on the authority of letters alleged to 
have been received from the court of the Mughal, his 
inclination “ to preserve the fort,” proposing 46 to the 
Council his own alternative which was, however, 
“ defective in regard to no provision being made [in it] 
for the payment of [his] debt ” to the English East 
India Company. On April 18, the Council were there- 
fore of opinion 46 “ that the Major [Lawrence] should be 
advised of what the Nabob has wrote and desired to 
discourse with him on the subject but by no means to be 
diverted from the plan of accommodation with the 
Dalloway, which, even if what the Nabob writes should 
be real, is more advantageous to the Company . . . 9 

as the whole debt to the Company will be paid at once ; 
but if the accommodation with the Dalloway should not 
take place and we should not be powerfully supported 
from Europe, the Board are of opinion, it will be 
advisable in that case to try the Nabob’s plan.” Again, 
on the 30th, reviewing the situation, they urged 47 upon 
Messrs. Lawrence and Palk to confer personally with 
the Nawab and the king of Tan j ore and press forward 
the negotiations for peace “ whilst we can get any 
tolerable terms which, if any accidents should happen, 
we can have no reason to expect.” 

44. Di. Cons. Bk. t pp. 94 and 96: Council's Proceeding* dated April 18 and 
80, 1764. 

46. Ibtd, pp. 94, 96 : l.o. The alternative or plan is not speoifled in the 
Proceedings. But from the context, it seems to have related to the 
Nawab’s insistence on the mortgage of the Triohinopoly country to 
Mysore. 

46. Ibid t p. 94 : l.c 


47. fbvit p. 96 ; l.c. 
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'Early in May, Lawrence, as desired, wrote 48 to the 
Council, passing his remarks on the 
May. June 1764 . Articles of Peace proposed by them 

and those offered by Venkata Rao r 
On the 13th, certain alterations were permitted to be 
• made in the proposals submitted by Venkata Rao to the 
President (acting as mediator between Mysore and 
Muhammad Alt), with a Memorandum of explanations 
(particularly in respect of Articles 3, 7 and 11) ; and a 
copy of the draft thus drawn up was sent to the Major, 
he being requested to speedily communicate the same to 
the Dalavai to avoid further delay and suspense. 49 At 
the same time, the Council granted to Venkata Rao a 
cash advance of 500 pagodas, permitting him to depart 
(to Srlrangam), “ on his promise to use his endeavours to 
bring about the treaty.” 60 On the 19th, the Council 
further advised 61 Lawrence that the proposed treaty when 
concluded was to be as between the Nawab and the king 
of Mysore as the Principals, with the English as media- 
tors ; that the fort of Tnchinopoly was to be delivered by 
the Nawab to Mysore under English guarantee “on 
condition [that] the usual tribute be constantly paid to 
the circar ; ” and that when the treaty was actually 
concluded, the Dalavai was to be assisted by an English 
detachment of 100 men in his settlement of Madura and 
Tinnevelly. Lawrence’s illness, however, prevented him 
from treating with the Dalavai, 62 and there were difficul- 
ties in the way of appointing some one to relieve the 
Major in the command at Trichinopoly (May-June). 68 
Palk’s efforts at an accommodation with Mysore were 
equally attended with difficulties, and he wrote 64 to the 

48. Press List , p. 794 : Letter No. 6262, received ? May 13, 1754. 

49. Vide Appendix II— (6). 

60. Di. Cons. Bk. t p. 106: Consultation dated May 13, 1764. ’ 

61. Ibid, p. 109 : Consultation dated May 19, 1764. 

52. Press List, p. 796 : Letter No. 5262, reoeived ? May 13, 1754. 

68. Ibid. 

64. Ibid, p. 811 : Letter No. 6349, dated May 3, 1764 (received June 5, 1764). 
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Council regarding the advisability of excluding Trichino- 
poly from the Articles of the Treaty. Even Venkata 
Kao’s utmost endeavours to promote the settlement (m 
June) were of little avail. The Dalavai, as the Vakil 
represented , 55 was not only disinclined to grant him an 
audience but also, when repeatedly written to at the 
President’s desire, in the matter of peace, viewed him 
with suspicion and disfavour. The truth, however, waB 
that, during the period of these activities, Nonjarajaiya. 
while he had “ great expectations ” from u much talked 
arrival of Peshwa Bahiji Kao in the South, 5 " was under 
the strong influence of Dupleix who, to counteract the 
English policy, had written to Madras of his intention 
“to give Tnchinopoly to the Mysorean .” 57 

In June-July, Lawrence wrote 58 to Saunders, objecting 
to the plan of an accommodation with 
June-July 1764. the Dalavai and pointing to the defects 
inherent in it, namely, the uncertainty 
of an alliance only consented to through necessity ; the 
unfairness ot giving up the Nawab’s cause after having 
long supported him “ in the breach of a promise extorted 
from him by force ; M the unsoundness of making peace 
for the realisation of the Nawab’s debt to the Company ; 
the risk involved in the twelve months’ time allowed for 
the delivery of the Trichinopoly Fort to Mysore, and the 
Weakness and insufficiency of the securities proposed to 
bind the Dalavai with in satisfaction of the Nawab’s debt. 
Lawrence seemed, on the whole, to be much in favour of 
leaving things to take their own course and trying other 
resources for the recovery of the English advances to the 

66. Count. Correa .,^>p. 121-122 : Letter No. 244, dated June 14, 1764 (received 
July 8, 1764)— Venkata Rao to Saunders ; also Press Liet, p. 818 : Letter 
No. 6879 of the same date. 

66. Di. Cone. Bk., p. 102 : Consultation dated April 26, 1764. 

67. Vide f.D. 61 supra. 

68. Di.Oone.Bk., pp.146-147, 171-176 : Board’s Proceedings dated June 90 
aud July 29, 1764. Of the two letters of Lawrence, the first appears to 
have been written early in June 1764 ; the second was written oh July 16 
(aee Press List , p. 868 : Letter No. 6610). 
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Nawab, for, he added, 60 “ If pacific measures take place, 
the treaty will be partly concluded at home and if the 
giving up [of] Trichinopoly to Mysore is by them made 
an article, it is their own dowing, if not, the desire they 
have that agreement should take place is a sanction to 
us to do it, should we not like the other means proposed 
by the enemy for the security of our debt. That offer 
always remains to be made.” 

Far different, however, was the spirit in which 
Saunders and his Council viewed the proposed treaty and 
the points raised by the Major. At a Consultation on 
June 20, 60 they resolved “ that the fort and country of 
Trichinopoly being in the Mysore hands does not seem 
in the least to promise any disadvantage to the Com- 
pany’s own particular concerns but on the contrary some 
advantages are offered in the treaty which, though not 
to be depended upon, are yet favourable ; that notwith- 
standing the King of Tan j ore’s wavering behaviour, if the 
treaty should take place, it must still be his interest to 
keep him to the Nabob’s cause whilst we engage to 
protect him, for there is not a single point for him to gain 
by siding with the enemy . . . but a more weighty 

argument than all is the heavy debt due by the Nabob to 
the Company which at this time cannot fall much short 
of 35 lakhs of rupees, a sum which, should the Company 
not recover, may greatly affect their credit at home, a debt 
•which, if the war continue on the present footing, will be 
daily encreasing — an accommodation with the Dalloway 
on the terms proposed by Vencat Row will immediately 
discharge the whole or the greatest part, which, if there 
should be a necessity to continue the war, will certainly 
enable the Company to wage it with fresh vigour.” 

Again, at another Consultation on July 29, 61 they 
recorded : ‘‘The main point which requires particular 

50. Ibid, p. 172 supra. 60. Ibid, pp 146-147 supra. 

61 . Ibid, pp. 178-176 supra. 
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observation in the Major’s letter is the proposed treaty 
with the Dalloway which the Board are Btill of opinion 
should be concluded or at least attempted as soon as 
possible for the reasons often repeated in these occurren- 
ces. As to those offered against it in the Major’s fore- 
going letter, the Board differ in opinion from them in 
some respects. In the first place it is urged that the 
same objections which were first made against the treaty 
still subsist. The case is very different now from what 
it was at the time the Mysoreans first declared their pre- 
tensions to Trichinopoly . . . We are surrendering 

[Trichinopoly] because we cannot well maintain it. 
The Nabob’s debt to the Company is swelled to a prodi- 
gious sum. Experience has shown that any assistance 
from Ballazerow [Peshwa Balaji KaoJ is vain. Salabat 
Jang is in full possession of the province and can deny 
the French nothing. The Mysoreans who have already 
expended perhaps two crores of rupees, continue obstinate, 
their treasures are not exhausted, and it is not reasonable 
to imagine that after so immense an expence they will 
give up the point without some equivalent when they 
are yet in a condition to contest it, and no other equiva- 
lent can be given them . . . Experience has shewn 

us that the French are always much more plentifully 
supplied ; at all events they may recall de Bussy’s army 
from Salabat Jang which will at any time give them the 
superiority, and the danger Trichinopoly has already 
been in through want of provisions and the difficulty of 
throwing in any quantity when the enemy are superior— 
ought to deter us from putting it again to that risk. 
The Nabob’s debt to the Company is daily increasing ; 
the conclusion of the treaty with the Dalloway will 
secure it, nor will any one advantage of trade be lost to 
the Company by it. The treaty on foot in Europe is not 
to be depended on. We are directed to be on our guard 
and the accommodation with the Dalloway is strongly 
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pressed by the Company, which though it may not end the 
war, will put it in our power to wage it with advantage. ” 
“ Another reason offered against an accommodation with 
the Dalloway,” they continued , 62 “ is that after having so 
long opposed him it will be plainly seen that we came to 
terms only through necessity, if this were admitted as a 
just argument against a peace. It must also be con- 
fessed that after a war once declared between two 
powers, it could scarce ever cease till one of them were 
absolutely conquered, because if either party were to 
gain an advantage, it would (by a parallel reasoning) be 
imprudent to trust the antagonist because he might bq 
supposed to submit through necessity to terms which at 
first he opposed or disliked, but the contrary is seen 
every day and it is the most common basis of peace. It 
is further said that if we were ever in the right to sup- 
port the Nabob in the breach of a promise extorted from 
him by force that right still subsists. It has already 
been shewn that the circumstances of affairs are ex- 
tremely different now from what they were then. How 
far in point of equity we ought to have interfered is a 
subject that has not till now been started and indeed too 
often gives way to the pqlicy of the Government. In 
the present case there seems to be but little equity on 
either side of the question, for, on the one hand it is not 
very conformable to the laws of justice to support the 
Nabob in the absolute violation of a solemn promise and 
engagement ; on the other hand, the deviation from 
equity would be as great were we to oblige the Nabob or 
be instrumental to his performing his promise when it is 
to give away what he has no right to but is the absolute 
property of another, as is the fort of Trichinopoly to the 
Mogul, but this at present seems to be out of the 
question. It is plain, not the equity of the disputes 
between the country powers but self-preservation and 


to Ibid. 
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self-interest (motives that influence the great co un cils of 
nations) were our inducements for taking part in the 
present troubles ; and our plan may not be found quite 
void of equity when it is considered that the laws of 
self-preservation oblige us to ward off a blow aimed by 
the most desperate enemy to our nation at the very root 
of our commerce and possessions on this coast. Such 
have been the motives of our actions, and such must 
determine our future measures conforming still as nearly 
as possible to the general laws of equity and reason. 
These arguments may perhaps be too honest to be used 
to the world but they are arguments that must naturally 
flow from every discerning mind. The objection against 
the security for payment of the Nabob’s debt must 
vanish at once when it is remembered that it does not 
depend in the least on the Dalloway’s faith at the expira- 
tion of the 12 months but that it is to be secured by 
the sovcars at this settlement and the Fort is to remain 
in our possession till the debt is paid . . .” 

During July- September, prospects of an English 
accommodation with Mysore were not 
1764^ SeptembeF bright. Lawrence’s illness being pro- 
longed, the Council repeatedly wrote 
to Robert Palk, 63 desiring him to speed up the negotiations 
and passing resolutions in the matter. They, however, 
experienced considerable difficulty in getting anybody to 
go to the Daiavai’s camp as interpreter. 64 At Madras, 

68. Press Lists p. 835: Letter No. 5483, dated July 8, 1754; also pp. 846-847 : 
Letter Nos. 6649, 6560, dated July 15, 1764. Robert Polk : Son of Walter 
Palk ; born, December 1717 ; Chaplain, E. I. Co., Madras ; gave up 
orders ; entered Civil Service, Madras ; Member of Council, 1753 ; Envoy 
of the Raja of Tanjore, 1763-1764; conducted negotiations with the 
French ; installed Muhammad All as Naw&b of Arcot, 1766 ; Governor of 
Madras, November 1763 to January 1767 ; protected the Raja of Tanjore 
against Muhammad Ali ; concluded treaty with the Nizdm of Hyderabad, 
November 1766; resigned and returned to England, 1767; M. V. for 
Ashburton, 1767-1768 and 1774-1787; created Bart., 1772; died, May 
1798. The Palk Straits is named after him. 

64 . Ibid, 
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the position of Venkata Bao was by no means better. 
From time to time he wrote 65 to the President, request- 
ing the grant of a pass for his people to proceed to 
Seringapatam, representing the necessities and hardship 
of his detention (since July 1752), desiring to be speedily 
permitted to return or his expenses defrayed until his 
departure, and intimating his having something important 
for communication to the President. About the middle 
of September, Nanjarajaiya having disagreed with M. 
Maissin, the French Commander, left the Mysore army 
at Bettamalai and Attur, etc., places and marched on to 
Srirangam, sending his cannons and other munitions of 
war by boat. 66 By the 26th, Murari Bao had left Nanja- 
rajaiya, having been bought off by the Nawab and the 
king of Tanjore. 67 At last, on the 29th, the tables were 
turned by the three months’ truce (as from October 11) 
under the provisional treaty concluded by M. Godeheu 
(who had succeeded M. Dupleix in Pondicherry early in 
August) with Saunders. 66 

66. Count. Correa., pp. 121-122 : Letter No. 244, dated June 14, 1764, cited in 
f.n. 66 supra \ p. 161 . Letter No. 328, dated September 11, 1764; also 
Press List, pp. 867, 8B4 and 891 ; Letter Nos. 6669, 6769 and 6793, dated 
August 12, September 7 and 16, 1764 ; and Di. Cons. Bk , p. 249 : Board’s 
Proceedings dated October 24, 1764. According to the last-mentioned 
document, Venkata Rao, while he declared before the Board that " his 
master, the Mysore Dalloway ” was " ready and willing to agree to the 
proposals" of peace, represented that his detention in Madras had put 
him to great expense and deprived him of very honourable and profitable 
employs in his master’s servioe, and reduced him to very necessitous 
circumstances, " as his master refuses to make any allowances whilst he 
remains here." He accordingly submitted to the consideration of the 
Board, " whether his expenses Bhould not be borne out by them." The 
Board agreed 11 that his reasonable expenoes be defrayed.’* As we shall 
see in the sequel, it was not till January 1766 that Venkata Rao was 
allowed to return to Seringapatam. 

66. Di. Oona. Bk., p. 214. Board’s Proceedings dated September 26, 1764; 
Count. Corres., p. 167. Letter No. 839, dated September 26, 1764— Tan- 
jore to Saunders ; also Di. A. Pi., IX. 10 : Notes dated September 12, 1764. 

67. Count. Correa., l.c. ; also Ibid, p. 164 : Letter No, 311, dated August 24, 
1764— Tanjore to Saunders ; and Di. Oona. Bk., p. 279 . Board's Pro- 
ceedings dated Deoember 20, 1764 (referring to MurSri Rao’s engagement 
with Tanjore and the Nawab, to quit his alliance with Mysore). 

68. See Editorial Note in Wilks's Mysoor (I. 872), quoting from Sir George 
Forrest’s The Life of Lord Clive (I. 249-262) ; also Ante , Ch, VI, 
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Godeheu’s pacific policy ran counter to the bellicose 
The impasse, Octo* int entions of Dupleix. In vain did 
ber 1764- J a n u a r y Dupleix, on the eve of his departure 
from India, entreat him (Godeheu) to 
send reinforcements to Trichinopoly. 89 On the contrary, 
Godeheu, immediately after the conclusion of his treaty 
with Saunders, wrote 70 to M. Maissin (who was again in 
command since M. Mainville's relinquishment m August 
1754), recalling him with the French troops from &rl- 
rangam, for, under the truce, both the French and 
the English were to suspend arms for three months in 
the south and to see that the respective powers, of whom 
they were allies, likewise observed the engagement 
strictly. Saunders too, in pursuance of the treaty, 
ordered 71 the suspension of hostilities by Lawrence's 
troops at Trichinopoly, advising 72 Abdul Wahab Khan 
(brother of Muhammad AIT at Trichinopoly) and Murari 
Kao about the cessation of hostilities (October). Indeed, 
to the English the truce seemed to promise certain 
special advantages. By furnishing Trichinopoly with a 
good store of provisions, they expected a possible altera- 
tion in the measures of Nanjarajaiya, 73 who, it was 
believed, 74 would perhaps be inclined to drop his attempt 
on Trichinopoly since he would not “ much relish the 
paying inactive troops for three months, at the same 
time that his grand object is at least removed to a greater 
distance.” Again, even if the French were found, at the 
end of the period of truce, to be resolved to support the 
Mysorean claims to Trichinopoly, an alliance with 
Mysore, the Council at Madras unanimously held, 76 

69. Ibid. 

70. Di. A. Pi., IX. 46: Notes dated October 10, 1764; also references infra. 

71. Di. Cons. BJe., p. 280: Board’s Proceedings dated October l, 1764. 

72. Count. Oorres., pp. 177, 179: Letter Nos. 861 and 867, dated October 9 
and 10, 1764. 

78. Di. Cons. Bk., p. 214, cited in f.n. 66 supra. 

74. Ibid, pp. 214, 280: Board's Proceedings dated September 26 and October 
1, 1764. 

76. Ibid , p. 246 : Board’s Proceedings dated Ootober 21, 1764. 
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would, in the last resort, be helpful in reducing them to 
reasonable terms. The anticipated general results of the 
truce, on the other hand, seemed even more beneficial to 
the English, tending to counterbalance their proposed 
plan of accommodation with Mysore. The Nawab, it was 
believed, 76 would be secure in Trichinopoly and all other 
possessions of his, “ which are by far the largest share of 
the Arcot province ” ; the revenues of these countries 
would be paid “ towards the discharge of his debt to the 
Company ” ; Nanjarajaiya would be obliged to decamp 
from 6rlrangam, “ both parties [the English and the 
French] being bound to oppose him if he commits any 
hostilities,” and the province would be secured “from the 
incursions of the Morattas and all common enemies, 
which cannot but have a good effect on trade.” To 
Muhammad All, too, the truce seemed to open brighter 
prospects. Supported by Salabat J ang, as h e claimed, 77 he 
became more firm than ever m his resolution to preserve 
the fort of Trichinopoly, declaring 76 “ that the Mysorean 
has no demand of the country or town except his debt,” 
and desiring 79 his allies (i.e., the English) to allow the 
same “ in the accounts of the Peishkash ” alleged to 
be due by him (the king of Mysore) to the Mughal. 

None was, perhaps, ftiore adversely affected by the 


Its adverse effeots 
on Nanjarajaiya. 


truce than Nanjarajaiya who continued 
to maintain friendly relations with M. 
Godeheu despite his first disagreement 


with M. Maissin (September). 80 Early in October, M. 


Maissin, in compliance with Godeheu 's orders, sent a 


small detachment of French troops across the Coleroon, 
en route to Pondicherry. 81 Nanjarajaiya, helpless against 


76. Ibid , p. 283: Board’s Proceedings dated December 22, 1764. 

77. Count. Corres ., p. 197 : Letter No. 416, dated November 7, 1764— Nawab 
to Saunders. 


78. Ibid. 


79. Ibid. 


80. Di. A. Pt., IX. 22, 26, 29, 31, 43-44 : Notes dated September 14, 16,20 
and Ootober 7, 1764. 

81. Ibid, 46, cited in Im, 70 supra. 
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an attack by the enemy — MurAri having left him— im- 
plored him (M. Maissin) “ to stay a month or fifteen 
days/' at least “ until he could fetch dhoolies, palan- 
keens, carts, etc., from the city [? Trichinopoly] ” to 
remove his family. 82 “ But,” we are told, 83 “ he refused 
and persisted in departing,” whereupon Nanjarajaiya 
resolved to assemble his wife and children in a house and 
blow it up with gunpowder. The calamity, however, 
was averted, M. Maissin having in the meanwhile received 
Godeheu’s permission to remain with the Dajavai . Nanja- 
rajaiya was overjoyed at this ; his hopes of Trichmopoly 
seemed to revive ; he provided M. Maissin with money 
for his expenses, promising “ a lakh more in eight days,” 
and wrote 84 to Godeheu assuring him of the payment of 
his arrears to the French Government. It was not, 
however, till about October 20 that Nanjarajaiya received 
intimation of Godeheu’s truce, with the latter’s instruc- 
tions that he “ must not attack Muhammad All Khan or 
their countries.” 85 Nanjarajaiya was deeply shocked 
that the truce had been concluded by Godeheu without 
his knowledge. 86 Indeed he wrote 87 to him, pleading 
how he had hoped to settle his affairs with Muhammad 
All and the English for rupees 00 lakhs, by which he 
expected to find means to pay his debt to the French 
and return to his country, and how the truce upset his 
calculations by enabling them (Muhammad All and the 
English) to strengthen themselves with forces and pro- 
visions, and to devise other plans to beat him with on 
the expiry of the truce. About the end of October, the 
position of Nanjarajaiya at Srirangam seemed insecure. 
He had only a small force at his disposal ; 88 Godeheu had 
recalled all the French troops except 300 military and 

82. Ibid. 

83. Ibid, 46-46, 69-60- Note* dated October 10, 17, 1764. 

84. Ibid, 46 supra. Ihtd ' 69 au P ra ' 

86. Ibid, 72: Notes dated October 22, 1764. 87. Ibid. 

88. Ibid, 83-84 : Notes datied October 29, 1764. 

VOL. II N 
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1,000 foot with M. Maissin, 89 while Muhammad All and 
the English, as Nanjarajaiya complained, 90 were gathering 
troops at the fort of Trichinopoly daily, 100 military or 
200 sepoys at a time. Nanjar&jaiya wrote to Godeheu 
hinting at reinforcements being sent, but was told that 
no harm could be done to him under the truce and that 
Muhammad All was going to Cuddalore. 01 

Nevertheless, Nanjarajaiya hardly ever thought of 

His persistent g ivin g U P his claims to Trichinopoly, 
claims to Tnohino- having, as he said, 9 ® so far “ spent over 
poly ‘ two crores of rupees ” on the enter- 

prise. His persistence became a source of alarm to the 
English, contrary to their expectations. As a Madras 
Despatch records : 03 “ Should the King of Mysore get 
Trichinopoly, he would become a dangerous neighbour, 
as both the French and the English have settlements in 
the kingdom of Tanjore . . . The King of Mysore is 

regarded as the richest and most powerful prince that 
pays tribute to the Moghal ; but inspite of his extensive 
territory, ‘ ambition and avarice prompted him to his 
Bcheme on Trichinopoly.’ The king is young and all the 
power lies in the hands of the Dalaway, whose brother 
commands the Mysore troops at ferlrangam. The ex- 
pedition has cost great sums, but though the Mysoreans 
are reputed tenacious, they have been beaten so often 
and trust the French so little, that they would have 
withdrawn long ago but that the Dalaway’s brother fears 
for his life should he acknowledge his defeat by with- 
drawal.” In a letter 94 of his to Godeheu, Nanjarajaiya 
not only desired him to have the Dutch and Danes as 

89. Ibid. 90. Ibid. 91. Ibid. 

92. Ibid, 12, 26 : Notea dated September 12, 14, 1764. 

98. Mad. Deep., p. 249: Despatch dated November 10, 1764; see also 
Cb. IX, f.n. 89. [The king was 26 years of age at the lime. The 
referenoe to the kingdom of Mysore being a tributary State of the Mughal 
. is more in keeping with the ourrent political oonoeptions of the time 
than the realities of the position as explained in Ch. IV, f.n. 19 (9.0.).] 

94 . Di. A. Pi., 97 : Notes dated November 16, 1764. 
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mediators during his discussions on peace with the 
English, but also pointed to his belief in the ultimate 
success of his own cause as against Muhammad AU f s, 
for he reiterated, 96 “ If they [the* English] speak on 
behalf of Muhammad Ali Khan and you [Godeheu] on 
ours, Muhammad Ali Khan cannot win the day, by 
reason of the grant he made me of Trichmopoly fort and 
country.” With a view to his eventually taking Tnohi- 
nopoly, Nanjarajaiya continued also his professions of 
friendship with the French, expecting from Godeheu 
supplies of troops and ammunitions, and promising to 
pay up his dues to the French Government. 96 

Although Nanjarajaiya (at SrTrangam) appears to have 
Hu later move- Resisted from hostilities during the 
ments, January- period covered by the three months’ 
April 1766. truce (October 1754-January 1755), 

disturbances of a general character continued to prevail 
in South India. 97 On January 11, Godeheu’ s provisional 
treaty with Saunders was terminated by an eighteen 
months’ peace between the French and the English. 98 
Three days later Saunders resigned his office at Madras 
and sailed home, being succeeded by George Pigot 
(1755-1763). At the same time Barakki Venkata Rao 
(the Mysore Vakil at Madras) was also allowed to return 
to Seringapatam, 99 the English plan of accommodation 
with Mysore having been kept in abeyance for the time 
being. Disappointed, Nanjarajaiya, who continued to 
remain at ferirangam (with M. Dusaussaye, French 
Commander in succession to M. Maissin), 100 and whose 


96. Ibid. 

96. Ibid, 180-181 : Notea dated December 29, 1764 ; alao 96 : Notes dated 
November 13, 1754 (referring to the receipt of two elephants from 
Nanjarajaiya as presents to Godeheu). 

97. Count. Correa., pp. 199-200: Letter No. 419, dated December 8, 1764— 
Abdul Wihab Khan to Saunders ; Di. Com. Bk., p. 2B4 . Consultation 
dated December 22, 1764. 

98. Ante, Ch. VI. This well-known Peace is also referred to in Nanjarfjaiya's 
letter to Godeheu (see 2H. A. Pi., 176*178 : Notes dated February 28, 1766). 

99. Raid. Ndm., ff. 8. 100. Di. A. Pi., 147 : Notes dated January 96, 1766, 

N* 
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movements were closely watched by the English at 
Trichinopoly (under Major Alexander Heron), 101 began to 
levy exactions in Toreyur, Ariyalur and Valikon^a- 
puram, 108 and carry* on incursions into the Nawab’B 
possessions. 109 In February, Muhammad All and the 
English promptly answered by the seizure of the 
Southern and middle countries (comprising Madura, 
Tinnevelly and Nadumandalam), which Nanjarajaiya 
claimed to belong to Mysore. 104 Nanjarajaiya repeatedly 
complained to the French about these aggressions (of 
Muhammad All and his allies), remarking that the 
eighteen months’ time was enforced only against him- 
self. 105 He wrote 106 also to Godeheu, recapitulating the 
details of his alliance with the French since 1753, and 
seeking his assistance either to take Trichinopoly or 
recover from Muhammad Ali all his expenses- (to enable 
him to meet the pressing demands of Salabat Jang and 
de Bussy on Mysore). Nanjarajaiya, however, was only 
desired 107 to observe the “ peace ” and to desist from 
hostilities in Toreyur (claimed to belong to the French), as 
otherwise he would be treated as an enemy. Early in 
March, Nanjarajaiya declared that Toreyur was a 
dependency of Mysore, and that he was regularly 
receiving tribute from it. 108 He also, in satisfaction of 
his dues to the French, executed in favour of the Toreyur 

« 

101. X>*. Cons. Bk. (1765), pp. 4, 6 : Board’s Proceedings dated January 6, 8, 1766. 

102. Ibid, p. 16: Consultation dated January 26, 1766; also Di. A. Pi , 179, 

1S4<186 Notes dated February 28, and March 6, 1766. Toreyur, 
Ariyal&r and Valikou<Japuram are places m the Trichinopoly district, 
being situated iu the present Musiri, U<Jaiyarpa)ayem and Perumbalur 
taluks respectively. 

108. Ibid, pp. 21-22 Consultation dated January 81, 1765 See also Ibid , 
p. 26 • Consultation dated February 11, 1766 (referring to the Board’s 
** approval of the measures taken by Major Heron to get satisfaction 
from the Mysoreans,” etc.) 

101. Di. A. Pi., 176-178, 906, 264 : Notes dated February 23, March 91, and 
April 10, 1766. 

106. Ibid , 177-178, 206 supra. 106. Ibid, 176-178 supra . 

107. Ibid , 179: Notes dated February 2B, 1766. 

108. Ibid, 168; Notes dated Maroh 6, 1766. 
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Palegar (Paramananda Pillai) a bond for a lakh of 
rupees (sent by M. Barfchelemy) on the security of 
Kandachar Channappaiya. 100 Yet Nanjar&jaiya found 
himself in great straits. To the French he Btill owed a 
heavy balance of 20 to 22 lakhs, to Murari 10 to 12 
lakhs; 110 he had flung away, as was estimated. 111 8 to 
4 crores of rupees on the Trichinopoly business, and was 
on ill terms with his master (“Raja of Mysore”). 11 * 
He tried other means to gain his object Towards the 
close of March, we learn, 113 he “got together a great 
number of troops and prepared four hundred scaling 
ladders, with a design to make an attempt on Trichino- 
poly,” despite “ the representations and threats of the 
French officer [M. Dusaussaye] M with him. The 
attempt, however, failed (Major James Kilpatrick having 
been instructed to dislodge the Mysoreans in co-opera- 
tion with the French, and Captain John Caillaud being 
sent to the relief of Trichinopoly — now stored with one 
year’s provisions). 114 And it resulted only in breeding 
dissensions between Nanjarajaiya aDd the French. His 
next plan to take the fort by winning over the Knglish 
soldiers was likewise a failure. 115 In the meanwhile, 
his troops continued to ravage and disturb the 
countryside ; 116 but as their pay had fallen into arrears, 
they, early in April, incited by Muhammad All, sat in 
dharna before his house. 117 Their rising, however, was 
promptly quelled by Haidar All, on his promising 
to satisfy them with half their dues within three 


109. Ibid, 190-191 : Notes dated March 7, 1766. 

110- Ibid, 288-239, 247-248 • Notes dated April 7-8, 1766. 

111. Ibid, l.c. ; also 266 . Notes dated April 11, 1766. 112- Lb%d. 

118. Dt. Cons. Bk., pp. 68, 67 Board’s Proceedings dated April 2, 8, 1766. 
114. Ibid ; also pp. 4, 66 and 65 : Board’s Proceedings dated January 6, 
April 8 and 6, 1766. 

116. Ibid, p. 64 • Consultation dated April 12, 1766. 

116. Count. Corres. (1766), p. 28 : Letter No. 68, dated April 1, 

to Salabat Jang. 

117. Said. Ndm., ff. 10. 


1756— Pigot 
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days. 118 The French Government too (under the new 
Governor, M. de Leyrit, 1755-1758) continued to press 
Nanjarajaiya for their dues, 119 though he had, in part 
satisfaction, mortgaged to them ferlrangam, JambukeS- 
varam, etc., places between the Cauvery and the Coleroon, 
yielding about 4 lakhs annually. 120 At Srlrangam, on the 
other hand, M. Dusaussaye, the French Commander, 
mounted a cannon on the Rayagopuram and posted 
infantry along the roads. 121 Nanjar&jaiya proposed terms 
to him, which, however, did not prove acceptable. 129 

At last, on the night of April 8, alarmed by a report 


His departure to 
Seringapatam, April 
8, 1766. 


of the death of his brother Dalavai 
Devarajaiya, and by an urgent call from 
Seringapatam (which was, as we shall 


see in the sequel, 123 invaded by Peshwa Balaji Rao and 


Salabat Jang), Nanjarajaiya marched on from Srlrangam 


by way of Ariyalur and Toreyur, having given up all 


hopes of Trichinopoly, after more than three years’ 
untiring activities in the South. 124 


US Ibid . For details of Haidar’B services on the occasion, see under Early 
Career and Rise of Haidar All in Ch. X. 

119. D%. A. Pt 207, 238-239, 247-248 Notes dated Maroh 21, Apnl 7-8, 1766. 

120. Di. Cone. Bk., 76, 98- Consultation dated Apnl 26 and June 19, 1766; 

also Di A. Pi., 292-298 : Notes dated April 26, 1766. 

121. Di. A. Pt., 261 : Notes dated April 12, 1766. 

122. Ib%d. 128. Vide Ch. IX below. 

124. D%, A. Pi., 266, 267-369, 260-261, 266-266 : Notes dated April 11, 12 and 
13, 1766; see also and oompare Di. Cons. Bk., pp. 66, 70, 72, 76-76, 78 
and 86 : Consultations dated April 21-29, 1766 ; Count. Oorres., p. 80: 
Letter No. 72, dated April 12, 1766— Nawib to Pigot ; and Haul. Ndm., 
0. 10. The death of Dajavii Devar&jaiya in April 1766, as reported in 
the Di. A. Pt. (260, 283 : Notes dated April 12 and 21, 1766) and in the 
Di. Cons. Bk. (p. 76 supra), afterwards proved to be false (see Di. A. Pi., 
290*291 : Notes dated April 26, 1766). The Da)avai’s demise actually 
took place in June 1768 (see Ch. IX). For an estimate of Nanja- 
rijaiya's foreign policy with reference to the Trichinopoly issue, vide 
Ch. XIII. 
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Sixth Phase : 1755-1759 — Deccan affairs, down to 1755 — 
French influence in Hyderabad — The Karnatak policy of the 
Nizam and the PeBhwa (down to 1755)— Invasion of 
Seringapatam by the Nizam and the Mahrattas, c. March-' 
June, 1755 — Internal affairs, 1765-1759: Strained relations 
between the Dalavais and Krishnaraja — A silent Revolution : 
Beginnings, 1755 — Securing the Palace and person of the 
king — Further developments, 1756— Nanjarajaiya supreme, 

1756- 1757 — Renewed Mahratta invasion of Seringapatam, 
1757 : Nanjarajaiya buys off the Peshwa — The crisis of 

1757- 1758 : Reconciliation between the Dalavais and 
Krishnaraja ; Execution of a Bhasha-patra — Nanjarajaiya in 
Mysore, 1769 : Krishnaraja seeks Haidar’s help to put him 
down. 


W 


must now take a retrospect of the general course 
of affairs in the Deccan, 1 which led to the invasion 
of Seringapatam by the Mahrattas and 
the Nizam in 1755, and necessitated 
the recall of Nanjarajaiya from Trichi- 


SixthPhase: 

1766-1760. 


nopoly. 

As related in an earlier chapter, the Mahrattas and 
the Nizam, in the period down to 1748, 
down *toi766^ * * r " ’ had been contesting keenly the sove- 
reignty of the South of India up to 
Trichinopoly and their attempts had been attended with 
varying degrees of success. The foreign and domestic 
troubles which followed on the deaths of Niz&m-ul-mulk 
(1748) and Shfchu (1749), however, stood in the way of 
the effective realization of this objective by these Deccan 


1. Vide, on this section, Kincaid and Paraanis, Mittory of the Maratha 
People, UL 1-10, 90-34; O. H. 1 V. U4-19S. 
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powers — particularly the Mahrattas. In the monsoon 
season of 1750, Peshwa Balaji Bao, as an ostensible ally 
of N&sir Jang against Muzaffar Jang, entered the 
Nizam’s territories to bring them under Mahratta sway. 
Disturbed in his plan by the death (by treachery) of 
Nasir (December 1750) and the rise of the French in the 
south as allies of Muzaffar and Chanda Sahib, Balaji 
Bao, about the end of December, negotiated with Saiyid 
Lashkar Khan, Governor of Aurangabad, to support the 
claims of Ghazi-ud-dln, eldest son of Nizam-ul-mulk — 
then in high office at the court of Delhi — to theNizamate 
of the Deccan, in return for the cession by him of 
Aurangabad and Burhanpur as the price of Mahratta 
assistance. By the middle of February 1751, the Peshwa 
occupied these places. About the same time, Muzaffar 
Jang had been slain by his enemies (at Bachoti) and 
Salabat Jang succeeded to the Subadari of the Deccan 
with M. de Bussy’s help, while at Satara, Tarabai, in 
league with Damaji Gaekwad, was threatening the entire 
fabric of Mahratta power. So that at the end of Febru- 
ary, Balaji Bao was obliged to make peace with Salabat 
Jang (on the latter agreeing to pay him rupees 17 lakhs, 
2 in cash and the rest in bills on bankers) and retire to 
Poona to deal with Tarabai’s opposition (March-April). 
In June, Salabat Jang, with his French allies, occupied 
Aurangabad. In November, however, Balaji Bao, taking 
up Ghazi-ud-dln’s cause, renewed the war with Salabat, 
the latter having put off paying his dues and attacked a 
Mahratta convoy. In the actions which followed (at 
Kukadi and Ghodnadi, November-December), the Mahrat- 
tas at first sustained reverses at the hands of Salabat 
and de Bussy during a night-attack, but later over- 
whelmed their opponents by a vigorous charge, taking 
the fort of Triambak. In January 1752, Salabat entered 
into a truce with the Peshwa at Shingwa and retreated. 
In M arch-September, Damaji and Tarabai, too, made 
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peace with Balaji Bao. In the meanwhile, Ghazi-ud-dln, 
supported by Holkar, Sindhia and the main Mahratta 
army, proceeded to Aurangabad to contest his legiti- 
mate claims for the Subadari of the Deccan with Salabat 
Jang, but, unfortunately, was poisoned to death by one 
of his step-mothers in the Aurangabad Palace (October 
16). Salabat thus became the undisputed master of the 
Deccan but the Mahrattas insisted on his carrying out 
Ghazi-ud-dln’s engagements with them. On November 
25, 1752, Salabat concluded with them the treaty of 
Bhalki, ceding to the Peshwa the town and fort of 
Triambak and the entire country west of Berar from the 
Tapti to the Godavari (comprising Aurangabad and 
Burhanpur). 

With the establishment of Salabat Jang in Hyderabad, 
French influence became predominant 
in F Hyderabad flUenCe m ^ ls court > which was as much abhorred 
by the local nobility as it tended to 
checkmate Balaji Bao in his ambitious designs. The 
Peshwa, therefore, in concert with Saiyid Lashkar Khan 
(Dewan of Salabat Jang in succession to Baja Kaghu- 
nath Das who was assassinated early in 1752), set himself 
to work out a scheme whereby to get rid of M. de Bussy 
and his army from the Deccan At the end of 1752, 
Bussy prepared to enter Mysore to assist in Dupleix’s 
plans against Tnchinopoly but was checked by the 
refusal of Salabat's troops to move. Early in 1753, 
Bussy fell seriously ill and in February proceeded to 
Masulipatam to recover his health. During his absence 
from Hyderabad, Saiyid L&shkar Khan began to work 
actively in the Peshwa’s interest. While he persuaded 
Salabat Jang to return to Aurangabad, he reduced 
the strength of Goupil, Bussy’s lieutenant, by prevailing 
upon him to relax the strictness of his discipline, divide 
and scatter the major portion of his troops and go about 
the country to collect their pay by plundering the 
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neighbouring districts. The French cause in the Deccan 
seemed thus to be on the point of collapse. In May, 
however, de Bussy returned to Hyderabad and in Octo- 
ber, recalling his detachments, he led them against 
Aurangabad. In December, he recovered his ground by 
obtaining from Salabat Jang a grant of the Northern 
Sarkars (yielding annually a revenue of rupees thirty- 
one lakhs) for the maintenance of his troops. Early in 
1754, he reformed the ministry of Salabat, replacing 
Saiyid Lashkar Khan by Shah Nawaz Khan. In March- 
April, he settled the Nizam’s trouble with Raghuji- 
Bhonsle in Berar and prepared to set out for the Sarkars , 
arriving at Bezwada in July. At the same time, Balaji 
Rao continued to be active, urging Shah Nawaz Khan 
to fresh plots against M. Bussy ; and his southern 
objective was further aided by the recall of M. Dupleix 
to France (in August), by M. Godeheu’s recognition of 
Muhammad All as the Nawab of Arcot (in December), 
by Salabat’s resentment at it and his inclination to 
rely on English military help to support his interests, 
and lastly by the growth of a real national sentiment 
among the nobles of the Subah , who sought the 
expulsion of the French. In January 1755, de Bussy 
returned to Hyderabad. Despite his attempts to smooth 
matters over, he found his position at the Nizam’s 
court considerably shaken. Worse still, to complete hiB 
(Bussy’s) downfall, Shah Nawaz Khan advised Salabat 
Jang to demand the Mughal’s contributions ( Peshkdsh ) 
from Mysore. M. Bussy was expected to oppose this 
proposal, Mysore, about this time, being still in alliance 
with the French. He, however, proved himself equal 
to the occasion and took the direction of the invading 
army of Salabat. So that, by February 1755, Mysore 
became the common objective of both the Peshwa and 
the Nizam, each marching on her, taking different 
routes. 
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These developments apart, the Nizam and the Mahrat- 
k tas were, during the period 1751-1755, 
policy of theMzim closely watching the trend of Karn&^ak 
and the PSshwa affairs, the Mahrattas, in particular, 
(down to i* 55), steadily keeping an eye on the reduction 

of Mysore as an important step in the evolution of their 
southern policy. In 1751 , the Peshwa and the Nizam 
seemed desirous of enforcing their pretended claims on 
the Karnatak, finding in Murari Rao of Gooty a no mean 
competitor. And there were possibilities of success to the 
Peshwa. 3 Already during 1751 - 1752 , Balaji Rao estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with the court of Seringa- 
patam, putting forth claims for chauth from Dalavai 
Devarajaiya, 3 who, however, adopted dilatory tactics. 4 
A letter, dated September 18 , 1752 , ^ points to the 
disturbed state of South Indian politics ; desires the 
Peshwa’s immediate presence in the south, and urges 
him to make a definite move to win over the whole of 
the Karnatak by the application of “ the divide and rule ” 
policy. In the same year, Salabat Jang, it is significant, 
was known to have positively ordered both Muhammad 
All and the English “ not to give away Tnchinopoly ” 
[to Mysore], and Mysore “not to demand it.” 6 In 
February- March 1753 , the Peshwa, while ostensibly 
maintaining friendly relations with Muhammad All and 
the English, attempted an alliance with Dupleix who, 
however, viewed with suspicion his movements, and 
pressed him not to support the Nawab but to help the 
French in settling the province of Arcot and realising 
the chauth , etc., of the Mahrattas. 7 About the end of 

2. Bel. Peak. DafL,Vo\ . XXVIII, Letter No. 77,? dated Ootober 1761. 

8. Tbtd ; also Letter No. 81, dated February 7, 1762— Bipoji Naik, Seringa- 

patam, to Peshwa. 

4. Ibtd, Letter No. 81 supra. 

6. Ibid, Letter No. 84, dated September 18, 1762— Shima Bao Yidava, 

N&riyaqpet, to Peshwa. 

8- ZH. Cone. Bk. (1762), pp. 108-104: Consultation dated December 80, 1762. 

7. 8el. Peak. Daft., (l.c.), Letter Nos. 98,94, 96 and 27, dated February 18, 22, 

March 8 and 8— Shima Bao Yidava, Pondicherry, to P&hwa. 
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March, Balaji Rao succeeded in exacting rupees 25-30 
lakhs from Mysore while rejecting her offer of a “caroat 
of rupees ” for securing Trichinopoly to her. 8 The 
Peshwa was even expected to mount the ghats and 
march on Trichinopoly, but he returned to Poona 
by way of Basavapatna, in view apparently of the 
approaching monsoon. 9 The truth was that he deferred 
his southern project and sought to bide his time- 
For the moment, he prevailed on the Mysoreans and 
the French (whose respective designs he knew well) 
to put an end to the troubles, and agree and conclude 
peace with the Nawab. 10 At the same time, he 
advised the English to continue their assistance to 
Muhammad All, 41 to preserve the Trichinopoly fort ” for 
four months and “ get a fresh sanad ” from Salabat Jang 
in the name of the Nawab for the forts of Arcot and 
Trichinopoly. 11 And he had had an eye on Trichinopoly 
itself as the base of his power in South India. 
“ I shall,” he said, 12 “ build my power and settle all 
affairs there.” In March- April 1754, Balaji Rao was 
again m Mysore and great expectations had been held 
out of a much intended arrival of his at Trichinopoly. 13 
He, however, returned to Poona after effecting a com- 
promise with the Mysoreans but refusing to agree to 
their measures about Trichinopoly. 14 In January 1755, 

8 Di.Uo7ia.Dk. (1753), p 74 : Consultation dated May 9, 1753; Count. 
Correa. (1763), p. 66, Letter No. 97, dated April 6, 1763— Krishna ji- Pant 
to Saunders. 

9. Sel Peak. Daft., Letter No. 100, dated April 22, 1768— Shama Rao 
Yadava, Vellore, toPoshwa ; Count. Correa., l.o. ; Di. A. Pi.,V III. 282: 
Notea dated February 16, 1768. 

10. Count. Correa , p. 62 : Letter No. 93, dated May 5, 1763 — Balaji Rao to 
Saunders ; pp. 86-87 : Letter No. 188, dated May 6, 1768 — Krishnaji-Pant 
to Saunders (enclosing Balaji Rao's reply to his letter); and pp. 90-91: 
Letter No. 146, dated June 23, 1768 — Balaji Rao to Nawftb. 

11. Ibid , Letter Nob. 138 and 146 supra. 

1&. Ibid, Letter No. 188 supra. Vide also, on this point, text of f.n. 34 and 
26 in Ch. X below. 

,1ft. Di.Cons. Bk. (1764), p. 102: Consultation dated April 26, 1764; p. 96: 

, Ooneultation dated April 30, 1764. 

14. Ibid, pp. 119 and 116: Cons ulUUion -dated May IS andS2, 1764. 
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Invasion of 
Senngapatam by the 
Nizam and the 
Mahrattas, c. March - 
June 1766. 


the Peshwa sent dresses of honour to the statesmen of 
Seringapatam through Banaji Madhava ltao (Banaji- 
Pant) and Kama Kao, renewing his claims for hiB 
alleged dues. 16 

Early m March, Salabat Jang with M. de Bussy, 
having crossed the Krishna and levied 
exactions from the Nawabs of Cudda- 
pah and Kurnool, marched on Mysore 
by way of Kumgal and Hagalvadi, and 
encamped about five miles from Serin- 
gapatam, laying claim to the so called arrears of 
Peshkdsh due to him (3 to 5 crores, as was variously 
estimated), and threatening the State with an invasion. 16 
At the same time, the Peshwa/ s agents too, at the court 
of Seringapatam, continued to press his claims for chauth 
from Mysore. 17 Dalavai Devarajaiya was in serious 
straits. The Government was involved in debt and he 
had, besides, to provide for the expenses of the Mysore 
army below the ghats (at 6rlrangam) 1H While, there- 
fore, an attempt was made to satisfy the Peshwa by a 


16. Sel. Peak. Daft., Vol. XXII, Letter No 169, dated January 16, 1756- 
Extract from the expenditure Bheets of the Peshwa when on tour 
Among the personages mentioned in the record (to W’horn drosses of 
honour were sent), are . His Highness Jagadruj (t e , JagadevaraJ, the 
familiar Vijayanagar name by which the king of Mysore is referred to m 
the P&shwa Daftar)-, Naudaruj (Karachun Nanjarajai>a), Prime 
Minister ; Devaraj (Dalavai Devarujaiya), Commander of the army , 
Vyankafapati (Pradhan Venkatapataiya), a minister, Virshet (Vira 
Sefti) [a merchant] ; Chenavir Devaroo "IChanuavIra Devaru) , Chena- 
paya (Channappaiya of Bdgila-Kanddchdra ), a minister, the Queen 
Mother of the king (the dowager queen) , and the wife of the Com 
mander. 

16. Haid. Ndm ., ft. 10, Sel Pe.sh. Daft , Vol XXVIII, Letter No. 112, dated 
March 8, 1766— Banaji Madhava Rao to Baba Saheb alia* Mahadoba 
Purandbare; XXIX, Letter No 1,? March 1766— Dalavai Devarajaiya 
to Dadaji-Pan<Jit Gosavi, Di Cons Bk. (1766), pp. 66, 70, 76, 78, 83: 
Consultation* for April-May 1766, Count. Corres. (1766), p. 41, Letter 
No. 100, dated May 6, 1766— NawSb to Saunders ; see also and compare 
Di. A. Pi ., IX. 177-178, 238-239 , 266, 269, 260, 265-266, 281, 292, 293-294, 
297, 304 : Notes for February, April- June 1766 ; also references infra. 

17. 8el. Peak. Daft., Letter Nos. 1 and 112 supra. 

IS. Ibid. 
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recourse to dilly dallying, 19 it was represented to the 
Nizftm that the great losses the Mysoreans had sustained 
on the Trichinopoly enterprise prevented their meeting 
his exorbitant demands. 30 On March 8, Banaji Madhava 
Rao, the Peshwa’s representative at Seringapatam, 
wrote 31 to B&ba Saheb, urging the immediate march of 
the Mahratta forces as the only means by which they 
could hope to realise their claims. In or about April, 
the Peshwa, crossing the Tungabhadra, arrived with 
his horse beneath the walls of Seringapatam. 33 Where- 
upon the authorities, as related in the preceding chapter, 
sent in an express message to Nanjarajaiya at Srlrangam, 
desiring him to return to the capital ; and Devarajaiya pre- 
pared to meet the combined forces of the Nizam and the 
Peshwa. 33 Early in April, a fierce fight ensued, in which 
many perished on either side ; Salabat Jang and Bussy, 
however, got the upper hand and seized Somavarpet (a 
suburb of Seringapatam), finally investing Seringapatam 
itself. 34 Meanwhile Nanjarajaiya, having left ferlrangam 
on the night of 8th April as already narrated, reached 
the fort of Namakal by the 19th. 25 During his stay there, 

19. Ibid. 

90. Di. A. Pi., 281 . Notes dated April 19, 1765. 

21. Sel. Peak. Daft., Letter No. 112 supra. 

22. Kincaid and Parasms (o.c.. 111. 33-84) speak of the Mahratta expedition 
of 1764-1766, but in the light of the document from the PSshwa Daftar, 
above referred to, the Pfishwa appears to have been before Seringapatam 
not earlier than April 1766. A military advice, dated April 26, 1766, 
refers to the arrival m Trichinopoly of the Tanjore Vakil from the army 
of the Nana (Peshwa Balaji Rao) and Salabat Jang, encamped "near 
Synngapatam ” (Seringapatam) (Di. Cons. Bk., 1765, p. 76- Captain 
Oaillaud to the Board). The Di. A. Pi. (p. 260) records, on April 12, 
1766, an invasion of Mysore by 11 the Nana’s hone and Salabat Jang." 
Obviously the Mahrattas had arrived in Seringapatam in or about April 
1766. For details about the investing forces, see f.n. 28 infra. 

28. Aooordmg to Capt. Cailland’s advice, above referred to, M. Bussy 
commanded " 600 French, and 4,000 sepoys." "The army oonsists, 
besides, of country troops, 60,000 horse and 800 Europeans in the Nana’s 
service." 

24. Di. A. Pi., 960 supra ; also 292, 293-294, and 297 : Notes dated April 25-26, 
and May 3, 1766. 

26. Aid, 281: Notes dated April 19, 1766. 
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he not only levied contributions (to the extent of 5-6 
lakhs of varahas) from the local officials to meet the 
arrears of pay of his troops, 26 but also kept up communi- 
cation with th% court of Pondicherry. He is represented 
to have requested M. de Leyrit, the new French 
Governor, to write to de Bussy at Sermgapatam about 
his alliance with the French and, through the latter’s 
influence, to prevail upon Salabat Jang to collect only 
the usual PeshJcdsh from Mysore. 27 And it is added that 
though seemingly reluctant to interfere, M de Leyrit. 
in view apparently of the prospects of Nanjarajaiya’s 
dues to the French Government being speedily dis- 
charged, replied to him about his having advised M. 
Bussy to help him as far as possible. 28 This, in effect, 
suggests that the French were to moderate, if not wholly 
abate, their illegal demands on Mysore, whether it be 
their own alleged claims or those of the Nizam. In 
May, M. Bussy and Salabat Jang received letters from 
Pondicherry to the effect that “ as the Mysore Kaja is 
under the French flag, he must not be attacked or put 
to trouble and that only the usual Pesltkash should be 
collected.” 29 That was a literal fulfilment of the represen- 
tation made, indeed, too literal to be taken too seriously. 
About this time the invading forces of the Nizam were, 
it is said, on the point of capturing the fort of Seringa- 
patam. 30 Forthwith they ceased to attack and, it ib added, 
demanded payment. 31 After protracted negotiations the 
matter was, we are told, settled for fifty-six lakhs of 

96. Haid. Ndm., ff. 10; Bee also and oompare Di. A Pi , 283 : Note* dated 
April 21, 1766. 

97. Di. A . Pi., 287, 291-298 : Notes dated April 24-26, 1766 (recording 
letters of Nanjarajaiya to Ananda Hangs Pillai) ; 294-296 : Notes of the 
same date (containing a summary of the letters as famished to the 
Governor). 

98. Ibid, 296-296 : Notes dated April 26, 1766. 

29. Ibid, 819 : Notes dated June 29, 1766. 

80. Ibid. 

31. Ibid. 
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rupees . 82 Only one-third of this could, however, be paid in 
ready money, the amount being made up with consider- 
able difficulty from the treasury balances and the jewels 
and valuable effects of the Seringapatq^n Palace and 
temple . 33 For the remaining two-thirds, bills on the 
security of local merchants ( sowcars ) were issued, and 
their personal clerks (gumdstas) pledged as hostages 

82. Haid. Nam., ff. 11. According to the Di. Cons Bk. (p. 92. Consultation 
dated Jane 12, 1755), the total sum reported to have been collected by 
Salabat was 52 lakhs. Further, according to this source, M. Law, who 
was with Bussy in Seringapatam, “ made a demand on Mysore, in the 
name of the French Company, for 7 lakhs, for the Iohb they [tbo 
French] sustained when lie was taken along with Chundah [Chanda 
Sahib]. The money waB refused and at M. Bussy’s request Law 
desisted from his demand ..." A still later document, a Madras 
Despatch dated October 27, 1755, refers to the amount collected by 
Salabat Jang from Mysore, according to report, as 33 lakhs {Mad. Desp., 
1754-1765, p. 40). According to the Di. A. Pi. (p. 320 . Notes dated June 
29, 1756), the authorities at Seringapatam replied that even the usual 
Pfshkash could not be paid, and the French decided to put u boy of the 
royal family on the throne, who was brought and installed with the 
ububI oeremonies, in the name of the French. “But then,” says the 
Diarist, “ a letter waB written to M Bussy who explained everything to 
Salabat Jang and settled the matter for 52 lakhs, for the payment of 
which a long period was allmved,” etc. A receut writer seems to attach 
too much importance to the statement in the Diary that a boy from the 
royal family was put on the throne by the French to gain their own 
objective. From this he goes to suggest that the French invaders “ set 
up a rival Raja to spite Deva Raja ’’ (see C. S. Snnivasachari in J. I. H., 
Vol. XIV, p 263, f n. 7). There ib no reason why the French Bhould 
have had recourse to this curious proceeding when Enshnaraja Wofleyar 
II, the reigning king of Mysore at the time, was himself only ayoungman 
of 27 years of age, whom they could have easily won over. Under the 
troubled political conditions of the times and the defective system of 
transmission of news prevailing in the country, the Diarist Ananda 
Ranga Pillai did not, as we have elsewhere shown, always write from 
first-hand knowledge. From a reading between the lines of his version 
of Mysore affairs of 1756, one is inclined to doubt if he is not recording 
this portion of it from hearsay. More bo, aB there is not even a whisper of 
the particulars mentioned by the Diarist, either in the Fort. St. George 
Records, or in the contemporary local chronicle Haidar -Namah, touching 
on the event. The latter souroe, on the other hand, would maintain 
how the Seringapatam authorities themselves settled the money claim 
tor 66 lakhs, and strained every nerve to raise the amount, etc., as 
narrated above. The authority of this work seems preferable here. 

88. Ibid. According to the Di. Cons. Bk. (l.c.), Salibat Jang ■ collected 
'*87 lakhs "in “ready money" and “bills on the merchants for the 
rest." Gf. Di. A. Pi. (l.c.), which merely speaks of a long period being 
allowed for the payment of the amount, etc. 
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(some of whom later died and some made good their 
escape before the realisation of the dues). 84 Having 
exacted thus much, Salabat Jang with M. Bussy retired 
to Hyderabad about the beginning of June. 35 The 
Mahrattas, however, retraced their steps, M. Bussy 
having, during an audience with the Peshwa, brought 
home to him the utter uselessness of making further 
demands on Mysore. 86 

Early in June, Nanjarajaiya moved on from Niimakal, 
arriving at Haradanahalh on his way 
1766-1769. to Mysore. ' By now knshnaraja 

Wodeyar had attained his twenty- 
seventh year and had begun to take an active interest in, 
and view with concern, the affairs of the kingdom. 
Since 1752 Nanjarajaiya, his father-in-law, had spent 
over three crores of state treasure in 

strained relations f uti j e attempts to capture Trichi - 
between the Dajavais . £ r , 

and XnahQaraja. nopoly, whereby he brought in steady 
opposition to his measures, 89 and had 
“ earned nothing but dishonour for the kingdom,” while 


84. ibid. 

86. Prom the Di. Cons. Bk. (pp. 83, 92) it would appear, Salabat Jang had 
collected his dues from, and left, Seringapatam between May 20 and 
June 12, 1766. See sIbo and compare Wilks 'b account of the event (I. 
884-886). 

36. Eincaid and Parasms, o.c., III. 34. “ Balaji,” on this occasion, "was deeply 
impressed by do Bussy's bearing, his studied courtesy, his unruffled 
temper, and above all, by his vast capacity for military and civil affairs ” 
(Ibid). For a note on M. Bussy, vide Appendix II— (7). 

87. Eaid. NAm., ff. 10-11. 

88. Di. A. Pt., IX. 870-371 : Notes dated Ootober 7, 1766. 

89. 8ince July 1762, there waB, it would appear, steady opposition in the 

court of Seringapatam to Nanjarijaiya’s activities in the South. Accord- 
ing to Di. A. Pi. (VIII. 184 : Notes dated July 10, 1762), “ The Dalavoy 

wishes to take Trichinopoly and rule it for himself. So the Baja wishes 
to oheck him, lest he Bhould seize him as his predecessors seized the former 
Baja and took possession of the ooontry. The Baja ia therefore trying 
to strengthen himself and will then attack the Dalavoy.” Again, in 
August 1768, it was reported, Nanjarijaiya’s conduct of the Trichinopoly 
affair was " oensored at Seringapatam " and "they will send him no 
more money ” (Di. Cons. Bk., p. 134: Consultation dated August 10, 
1768). A Madras Despatch , dated November 10, 1764, already referred 
to (vide Ch. VHI, fm. 93), speaks of Nanjarajaiya aa fearing "for hi* 

VOIi. II o 
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“ all the countries dependent upon Mysore had been 
ruined ” 40 and the State reduced to great want after the 
exactions of Sal&bat Jang and M. Bussy. The manage- 
ment of the internal administration of the State too, 
since 1734, was by no means satisfactory, dominated aB 
it had been by Dalavsi Devarajaiya and his favourites. 
Naturally the Dajavai brothers incurred the odium of 
their erstwhile nominal master and the dowager queen 
Devajamma (Doddamma), who resolved first to seize 
and imprison Nanjarajaiya and appoint Pradhan Venkata- 
pataiya as Sarvadhikari in the former’s place. 41 On 
receipt of this intelligence, Nanjarajaiya halted at 
Nanjangud, where he collected a rabble (of 300 Euro- 
peans, mestices, Topasses and some infantry), 48 and 
proceeded to Seringapatam in August ( Yuva , Sravana,)}* 
The brothers, now on their guard, determined to seize 
Venkatapataiya and the members of his party, and keep 
Krishparaja under close custody in the Palace. 44 Not 
satisfied with this, Nanjarajaiya, in October, plotted 
against the life of Krishnaraja, to secure his own position. 45 
In the words of the contemporary Diarist : 46 “ Nandi 
A Biient Revoiu- Ra i a [Nanjarajaiya] desired to seize 
tion. Beginnings, the present Raja of Mysore, put him 
1766, in prison and kill him, so that his 

life, should he acknowledge his defeat by withdrawal (from Trichino- 
poly)." According to Di. A. Pt., again, an we have seen (Ch. VIII, f.n. 
112), Nanjarajaiya was on “ ill terms " with his master (Krishnaraja 
Wofleyar II), already about March-April 1755. The opposition, although 
it hardly deterred Nanjarajaiya from the pursuit of his ambitious 
designs, became, however, more pronounoed in June 1765, on his arrival 
at HaradanahaUi. 

40. Di. A. Pi., cited in f.n. 38 supra. 

41. Ibid ; see also and oompare Annals, I. 182*163. 

42. Ib%d , 869-870: Notes dated October 7, 1756. 

48. Said. Nam., ff. 11. 44. Di. A. Pi., 870-871 supra. 

48. Ibid, 8784177: Notes dated October 24, 1766 (recording news from 
Mysore) ; see also and oompare Ibid, 894, 896 : Notes dated November 20, 
and December 1, 1766; and Ibid, X. 181-182: Notes dated August 9B, 
1766. 

46. Ibid ; see also and oompare Ibid ; of. Wilks , I. 896. The reference to the 
son of the king of Mysore by KarichOri Nanjarfijaiya’s daughter, in the 
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son who was born last year [?] may be placed on the 
throne. Then Nandi Raja learnt that attempts were 
being made to seize and imprison him and appoint the 
chief Pandit Venkatapati Ayyan [Venkatapataiya] 
Pradhani [? Sarvadhikari] . As the army was under his 
control, he expected to prevent this. As the Raja’s wife 
is the daughter of Nandi Raja, the latter sent word to 
her that her husband should be put to death and her son 
placed on the throne. She replied that such a thing 
could never be done, for God would not suffer it, so that, 
if he formed such plans, he would be striving against 
God and suffer the consequences. At the same time she 
told her husband about her father’s intentions and warned 
him to be on his guard. The Raja thereupon collected 
4,000 faithful men, arming both them and himself. 
Nandi Raja also made ready, collecting 200 European 
deserters and marched to battle. But when Devaraja 
Udaiyar [Devarajaiya] (Nandi Raja’s elder brother and 
the chief Dalavoy), who had been ailing, learnt this, 
thinking that the country was on the verge of destruction 
and all things would be ruined, if, in tenderness for his 
health, he did nothing till it was too late, he went to his 
younger brother, his son-in-law [?] and the Raja, pacify- 
ing them and putting a stop to the war. But Nandi Raja 
then seized Venkatapati Ayyan, the Pradhan, and 
his people who followed him, imprisoning them, plun- 
dering their houses and seizing about G lakhs of 
pagodas . . 

above passage, is to Nanjaraja Wo<Jeyar, eldest son, and afterwards 
auocessor, of Enshi^&raja II. The Diarist appears to have had no correct 
information a 9 to the date of Nanjaraja's birth. Here he records as if 
the king's son was born in 1754, and in another place (Ibid, X. 182 
supra) in 1761. Since Nanjarija Wo^eyar is known from local accounts 
to have been a young man of eighteen yean of age at the time of his 
aooession in 1766, his date of birth naturally falls in 1748 and be must 
have been a boy of seven when the events narrated above took place. 
Again, for “ his son-in-law and the Baja ” in the same passage read 
“ and his son-in-law the Baja The son-in-law of Nanjarijaiya was, in 
effect, the son-in-law of his elder brother Devarijaiya also. 
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On the 1st of November (12th day in the dark 

Securing the PaiM. half ° f Aivija), the Diarist continues : " 
and person of the “ Guards were set on the Baja in his 
kin *' palace ; and the Dalavoy [Devarajaiya] 

summoned the old Pradhani Venkatapati Ayyan, hiB son 
and others, to his house and told them that though he 
and the Raja were as uncle and son-in-law, they and the 
Baja had resolved to kill each other but that he need not 
trouble himself about what would come to pasB or take 
any part in it ; he reminded him that he had served as 
Pradhani under his younger brother, to whom [the 
former Baja] at the time of his death had entrusted his 
welfare, so that he became one of his household, when 
he had not even conjee to drink and under such protection 
had become Pradhani of Mysore and the master of lakhs. 
Besides this, sometime after the former Baja’s death* 
when he had been desired to retain the office of Pradhani , 
he had refused, but had still been suffered to enjoy his 
grants of land and other property, so that he should not 
have proved a sinner against God. Venkatapati Ayyan 
replied that that was all true, but that his master had 
sent for him and told him half a dozen times that as 
Nandi Raja wanted to put an end to him, he must be 
seized and kept in prison, that he was bound to do as he 
was desired, inasmuch as he had eaten the Baja's food, 
and that that was why be had acted thus. On hearing 
this Devaraja Udaiyar replied, ‘ You served not the Raja 
but my younger brother Nandi Raja who was Sarvadhi- 
kari. At the time of the [former Raja’sl death, he 
entrusted you to me and I protected you. So you, as 
my man, should have told me what your master said 
when he consulted you, instead of acting as you did.’ 
Thus Venkatapati Ayyan, the former Pradhani , and his 
wife were chained and imprisoned in Manvallidrug 

47. IhuJ, 896-898: Notes dated Deoexnber 1, 1766 (recording the report of 
VenkatanCrapappa, Mysore Vakil, on the occurrences at Seringapatam, 
the capital of Mysore). 
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[? Malay alii] and his son and son-in-law in another 
drug . . . His brother-in-law and his wife were im- 

prisoned in Kapaldrug [Kabbal-durg] . Thus all his people 
were imprisoned and their houses and property, gardens, 
inam villages, etc., were given to Nandi Raja. Three or 
four days later, people were allowed to go in and out of 
the Palace ; but his master the Raja feared what might 
happen to him, and certain jemadars, officials, merchants 
and others concerned in this affair also feared, and the 
whole town was alarmed. Day and night men burnt 
with terror at the thought of being falsely accused, not 
knowing what might happen . . 

In place of Venkatapataiya, Dalavai Devarajaiya 
appointed Channappaiya, head of the 
develop ’ Bagila-Kandachar department, as 
Pradhdn , 48 Early in January 1756, 
disagreement arose between the Dalavai and Krishuaraja 
Wodeyar, 40 and the latter — now a virtual prisoner in the 
Palace — secretly communicated with Peshwa Balaji Rao, 
seeking the assistance of his troops. 60 Soon differences 
also arose between the Dalavai brothers themselves, 
particularly over the shortage of cash in the treasury and 
the removal of the king’s advisers. 61 In vain did Deva- 
rajaiya remonstrate with Nanjarajaiya over the course of 
action the latter intended to pursue. 62 At length, on the 
3rd of August, matters came to ahead, when Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar, having decided to shake off the yoke of the 
Dalavais, induced Sabas Sahib (Haidar’s elder brother) 
to quit their service and entrusted Khapije Rao with 
50,000 gold pieces to be given to SabSs and Haidar to 
enable them to collect troops and men “ with whom to 

48. Annals, 1. 178. 

49. Di. A. Pi., X. 14 : Notes dated January 29, 1766 ; also Annals , I. 182-188. 
The disagreement, according to the latter source, was due to the king’s 
inquiry into the Dajavai’s conduct of aflairs of state sinoe 1784. 

60. Ibid. 61* Nat d. Nam., ff. 11 ;.alao Annals , 1. 188. 

62. Annals , 1.0. ; also IVUks, I. 896-897. 
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attack the fort, the next day.” 58 “ Knowing this,” 

records the Diarist, 64 “ Nandi Raja and the Dalavoy 
Devaraja Udaiyar ordered the fort gates to be closed and 
troops to be on the watch all night. Guns were mounted 
on the walls facing the Palace, and the infantry, 
Europeans and Topasses, who were hired at Trichinopoly, 
were posted on the walls. The other troops were posted 
all round the Palace. Thus they prepared to kill the 
Raja the next morning. But at once the Raja, the 300 
members of the royal family, his priest, some Sudra 
nobles, his Dalavoy [?] , wealthy kinsmen of his father's, 
a thousand in all, rallied forth with drawn swordB and a 
battle ensued, in which 500 fell on either side. The 
Dalavoy Nandi Raja's troops retreated and the Raja 
withdrew to his Palace ; Nandi Raja then fired all the 
guns mounted on the walls, slaying men, women, female 
servants and others, a hundred persons in all, and then 
Nandi Raja and Devaraja Udaiyar entered the Palace and 
ordered all the Raja’s people who survived, to be seized 
and imprisoned. They also resolved to kill the Raja but 
Krishnaraja Udaiyar’s [Krishnaraja I’s] wife who had 
brought him up, clung to him and vowed that they 
should kill her first. After much talk, they decided to 
imprison the Raja, his son and his wife and the woman 
in the Palace [the dowager queen Devajamma] under a 
guard of Nandi Raja’s people. When the Nana’s [Peshwa 
Balaji Rao’s] Vakil learnt of this, he went to Nandi Raja 
and said, ‘ Are you justified in taking up arms against the 
Raja? It is not well for you to do so. When Nana Sahib 
learns this, he will visit you heavily. ’ Nandi Raja then 
sent men to bring the Raja out of the fort, which they 
did accordingly. Immediately afterwards the Raja sent 
a letter to the Nana by four camel messengers, reporting 

68. D*. A. Pi., 181-181: Notes dated August 28, 1766 (recording the report of 
Krishijappa, Mysore Vakil, on the occurrences of 3rd August 1766). 

64. Ibid, 182-184 supra; cf. Wilks , I, 896; Annals , I. 188-184. 
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what had happened. The place has since been so closely 
guarded that men cannot pass to and fro.” 

Shortly after this occurrence, Dajavai Devarajaiya, 
alarmed for his own safety, left 
supreme, *1766- 1757 . * Seringapatam to Satvamangalam, ac- 
companied by 1,000 horse and 3,000 
foot and by Pradhan Channappaiya. 56 For the time 
being, Karachun Nanjarajaiya became the master of the 
situation, “ devising means to kill the Raja of Mysore 
and set another on the throne.” 66 Krish^araja Wodeyar, 
at the .same time, continued his appeals to the Peshwa 
for the assistance of his troops, 67 “offering to pay as 
much as 60 lakhs of rupees.” 68 He was, we learn, 80 even 
inclined to seek the help of the French at Pondicherry, 
“ to overthrow Nandi Raja”; and it seemed well nigh 
possible for the French to obtain a diplomatic success by 
agreeing to bring Nanjarajaiya to subjection on condition 
of securing from KnshnarAja the former’s dues to them 
or “ some sum, such as he [Krishnaraja] has offered the 
Nana.” 60 By March 1757 the misunderstanding between 
the Dafavai brothers and Knshparaja Wodeyar had 
become so acute that there even prevailed a rumour that 
the former had killed the latter {Mysore dorai In 
truth, Krishnaraja, all through the period, managed to 
maintain his position in the Palace with considerable 
difficulty, renewing his request to the Peshwa to come 
in person, 62 and offering, “if he seized and imprisoned 

66. Haiti,. Ndm., l.c.j see also and compare Annals, I 184, and Wilks, I. 
897. Cf. the gOBSipy version reported in Sel. Pesh. Daft (Vol. XXVIII, 
Letter No. 170, dated February 12, 1767 ?— Tamaji Chando to Peshwa), 
referring to the Da]avai’s expulsion from the kingdom and his perfidious 
murder at the handK of his enemies ! 

66. Di. A. Pi., 241-242 : Notes dated October 31, 1766. 

67. Ibid. 68. Ibid, 242 supra. 69. Ibid. 60. Ibid. 

61. Ibid, 817 : Notes dated March 5, 1767. Dodwell identifies the Mysore 
dorai with the French adventurer Moms in the Mysore service (see 
Editorial note in Ibid). In the light of the context, however, the dorai 
actually refers to the king of Mysore. See also Di, A. Pi., 869, for a 
similar reference. 

62. Ibid, 846 : Notes dated April 9, 1767. 
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Devaraja Udaiyar, the Dalctvoy, and Nandi Baja, the 
Sarvadhikari , or slew them, and restored him to the 
possession of the country or got the Trichinopoly country 
for him, to give him half the country and daily pay 
amounting to 15,000 rupees for the services of his 
army-” 68 Throughout Nanjarajaiya too held his own, 
declaring that if the Peshwa approached he would kill the 
Baja ( dorai ) and even the Pandit minister (Venkatapata- 
iya, who had been removed to the fort of Seringapatam 
about April) and others, and then kill himself. 64 

At last, in March- April 1757, Peshwa Balaji Rao^whose 

Renewed MaWt. presence was badly needed for the 
invasion of Seringa- protection of the Mahratta outposts 
patam, 1767. j n the Karnatak and who set out with 

about 40,000 horse), after having taken possession of the 
country as far as Sira and Kolala, appeared with Murari 
Rao-Ghorpade (with whom the Peshwa had concluded 
an agreement in 1756 for the collection of the chauth of 
the Karnatak) before the walls of Seringapatam. 65 In 
this extremity, Nanjarajaiya found it 
ofltt* PtahwT buys expedient to buy off the Peshwa who, 
through the mediation of Visaji 
Krishna (Beeni Visaji-Pant) and Balavant Rao, settled 

68. Ibid. 64. Ibid, 369 : Notes dated April 19, 1767. 

66. Sel. Pesh. Daft., Vol XXVIII, Letter Nos. 161 and 182; Di. A. P%„ 846, 
369 8uj)Ta ; Count Corres. (1767), pp. 88, 93-94 and 146: Letter Nob. 
196, 208 and 303, dated May 19, 24 and July 19, 1767 ; see also and 
compare Haid. Nam., ft. 12. According to the last-mentioned source, 
the Peshwa (Nana) laid siege to the fort of Seringapatam at the head of 
10,000 horse and an equal number of foot, accompanied by Raghunath 
Rao, Viivas Rao and Sadaiiiva Rao Bhao. The event is dated m Dhdtu 
(1766-1767). In the light of other sources, above referred to, we would 
not be far wrong in fixing it about the end of March or the beginning of 
April 1767. The Dt. A. Pt. (X. 62, 86) and the Sel. Peak. Daft. (Letter 
No. 207) mention also the movements of Bilaji Rao and Salabat Jang 
against Mysore during 1766 (March-May) and 1767 respectively. These 
appear to have been at best not more thanincursions, variously reported. 
The Mahratta expedition to Seringapatam in Maroh-April 1767 was, 
however, a well-planned one. Kolala, referred to in the text, is now the 
head-quarters of a hob\% of that name in Tumkfir taluk (see List of 
VUUtges, 69). It is not to be oonfused with Kdlir as is the tendency 
certain writers. 
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hfs demand for rupees thirty-two lakhs, six lakhs being 
paid in ready money, jewels and effects, the balance 
being agreed to be paid within a year and a half on the 
substantial security of sowcars and the pledge of thirteen 
taluks (viz., N again angala, Kadaba, Banavar, KikkSri, 
Channarayapatna, Honnavalh, Kadur, Turuvekere, Beliir, 
Chiknayakanahalli, Haranahafii, Huliyur-durga and 
Kandlkere) . a About May, Balaji Rao retired from Seringa- 
patam, marching on to Sira. 67 For ten days after his 
departure, the fort gate of Seringapatam had been closed 
and nobody allowed to go out by Nanjarajaiya’s orders, 
and it was not known what was going on in the fort. 68 

During 1757-1758, the strained relations between the 
Dalavais and Knshnaraja Wodeyar 
continued. Dalavai Devarajaiya re- 
mained callous to the invitations of his 
brother to return to the capital ,' ,w the State was exposed 
to a severe financial crisis, remittances to the treasury 
from local parts having ceased on account of Mahratta 
incursions ; 70 and, as we shall see in the sequel, 71 
Seringapatam was constantly threatened with a fresh 
invasion by the Mahrattas under Balavant Rao, Vlsaji 
Krishna and other sardars in charge of outposts in 
different parts of the Karnatak for the collection of 
their alleged dues. The situation became critical about 
March 1758, when the Mysore military demanded 
disbursement of arrears of their pay and sat in dhanxa 
before the residences of the king and Nanjarajaiya in the 
Seringapatam fort. 78 The disturbance was, as we shall 
relate, 78 promptly quelled, and followed by a compromise 


The oriBiB of 1767 
1768. 


66. Haid. Ndm., 1. o. ; see also and compare Count. Correa., Letter No. 203 
supra; Wilks, I. 898; Annals . I. 189. 

67. Count. Correa., Letter Nos. 196, 208 and 900 supra. 

68. Di. A. Pi., 889 : Notes dated May 91, 1767. 

69. Sel. Pesh. Daft., Letter Nos. 193, 197 and 201, dated in September- 
October 1767. 

V0. Hand. Ndm., It. 18. 

73. Hatd. Ndm., It. 18-14. 


71. Vide Ch. X below. 
78. Vide Cb. X below. 
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between Nanjarajaiya and Devarajaiya at Mysore in 
May, and by a reconciliation between the brothers 
and Krishnaraja Wodeyar in a public 
Reconciliation D ur jjar at Seringapatam in June. 74 

between the Da]av£i8 or 

and Knshgaraja. On June 23, 1758 (. Bahudhdnya , 
Jye$tha ba . 2), Dajavai Devarajaiya, 
who had been ailing from a swelling of his body up to 
the waist, died on his journey back to Satyamangalam. 75 
About two months later, Pradhan Venkatapataiya was 
reinstated in office. 76 On October 24, Knshnaraja 
Wodeyar, in furtherance of the reconciliation, concluded 
with his father-in-law (Nanjarajaiya) 
BhiuMv*tra U ° f * a deed of promise ( Bhasha-patra ),” 
by which it was agreed, among others, 
that the civil government of Mysore was to remain in 
the hands of Krishnaraja and the members of the Mysore 
Royal Family ; that Nanjarajaiya and the members of 
the Kalale House were to retain the command of the 
Mysore army and enlist horses and men in proportion 
to the receipts and expenditure of the State ; that tracts 
( sime ) approved of by Nanjarajaiya and yielding 2,66,000 
Kanthlrdya varahas (out of which 2,24,000 were to be 
utilised for the pay, etc., of 700 horse, 2,000 bar , 500 
Karndtakas , 500 janjalu , 106 gunners, 10 Europeans, 
Coffres, Kdrcgdrs and others serving under him, and 
42,000 for Nanjarajaiya’s household expenses), were to be 
assigned to him and managed by him ; that the increase of 
horses and men m his service was to be in proportion to 
the territorial acquisitions made by Mysore from time to 


74. Haid. Ndm., II. 13; also Annals, I. 186. 

76. Ibid, Sel. Pesh, Daft., Letter No. 220. According to Wilks (I. 407), 
D&javai Devarajaiya had developed ‘ ‘ fatal symptoms of dropsy ” even 
before his departure from Satyamangalam. 

76. Haid, Ndm., ff. 12 ; Annals, 1. 184 ; see also and oomp$re Sel. Pesh. Daft., 
Letter Nos. 219, 220 and 227. 

77. E.C., IV (2) Nj. 267 : Bahudhdnya, Ataija ha. 6. See also the oonneoted 
document Namb ug * 'm r*pa (order of assurance) [E.C., IV (2) Nj. 268], 
infsiPld la iinffni Grants, etc., in Oh. XII below. 
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time ; that Nanjarajaiya was to erect a fort in Ka]ale and 
enjoy the government of it as before ; and that daring times 
of disaffection in the country requiring public action, he 
was, on his own responsibility, to do the needful, either 
in person or through other fit persons. In pursuance of 
this agreement, ten taluks {ihz., Namakal, Paramatti, 
Sadamangalam, Bettadapur, Arkalgud, Kopanur, 
Anantagiri, Mysore, Katte-malalavadi and Piriyapatna) 
yielding 3,00,000 varahas were assigned as a jahgir to 
Nanjarajaiya (in December) ; 78 and it was decided that 
he should be allowed to stay at Konanur. 79 Nanjarajaiya, 
however, remained in Seringapatam 80 and dominated 
the administration till June 1759. 

About this time, however, fresh differences arose 
between him and Krishnaraja Wodeyar 
(obviously caused by the latter’s undue 
advancement of Haidar, as we shall 
see in the sequel) and in consequence, Nanjarajaiya 
retired to Mysore. 81 His stay there soon became a 
source of suspicion and alarm to the officers at 
Seringapatam (namely, Pradhan Venkatapataiya, Lala 
Das, Khande Kao and others), who alleged before 
Krishnaraja about his (Nanjarajaiya’s) intentions of 
Kr«h,.raj. seeks strengthening himself and eventually 
Haidar’s help to pot subverting the Government. 82 About 
hmi down. the en( j 0 f j un6j Krishnaraja Wodeyar 

requisitioned the services of Nawab Haidar All Khan 
Bahadur to lay Biege to Mysore. 83 


Nanjarajaiya 
Mysore, 1769. 


78. Haid. Ndm ff. 16. According to thiB source (l.c.), Nanjarijaiya was 
finally allowed to retain in his service 1,000 horse and 8,000 foot (bar). 
See also and compare Wilks, I. 416; Annals, I. 188. 

70. Ibid \ see alBO and compare Sel. Push Daft, Vol. XL, Letter No. 116, 
dated January 19, 1769 (referring incidentally to the " internal lead ” in 
the State, attempted compromise, etc.) ; cf. Wilks and Annals, l.c. 

80. Ibid, ff. 18; see also and compare Wilks, l.c. ; and Armais, I. 190 

81. Ibid. 

80. Ibid, ff. 19; see also Mid compare Wilks, I. 416-417 } Annals , 1. 191-192. 

88. Ibid. 



CHAPTER X. 

KrishnarIja Wodeyar II, 1734-1766 — (contd.) 

Ancestry, early career and rise of Haidar Ali — Down to 
1746 — Distinguishes himself during the siege of Devana- 
halli, 1746-1747 — Takes part in the Karnatak War of 
Succession , 1760-1751 — Accompanies Karachuri Nanjarajaiya 
to Trichinopoly, 1761-1752 — His services during the 

Mysorean struggle for Trichinopoly, 1762-1756— As Faujdar 
of Dindigal, 1756-1757 — His activities during the crisis of 
1758 — Mahratta affairs in the Karnatak, 1757-1758 : A 
retrospect — Their pressure on Sermgapatam, c. May 1757- 
July 1758 —Their advance on Bangalore, February-August 
1758 — Their renewed pressure on Seringapatam, August- 
September 1758 — Their siege of Bangalore, September 
1768 —Haidar’s opportunity, August- September 1758 — His 
march on Bangalore, September 1758 — Progress of the 
siege, September-October 1758 — Haidar raises the siege and 
engages the Mahrattas, October-December 1758 — Rises in 
the estimation of his masters, December 1768 — Is granted 
an assignment, April 1759 ; Returns to Seringapatam, 
August 1759. 


W E have now to pause for a while and proceed to 
Bketch the ancestry, early career and rise to power 


AnoeBtry, early 
career and rise of 


of that remarkable man, Haidar All, 
and the eourse of events which tended 


Haidar All. 


to make him a prominent figure in the 


politics of the kingdom of Mysore — and even of India — 
about this time (1759). 1 


f. Cf. Wilks, I. 261-270, 292, 297-380, 868-869, 870, 887-486. Hie account of the 
anceBtry and early career of Haidar Ali is a disjointed one, while his 
treatment of Haidar's rise and usurpation is so thoroughly divorced from 
the main currents of the history of Mysore that this part of his narrative 
reads as if it formed the main thesis of his work rather than an episode — 
which it really is — in the historical evolution of Southern India (1760- 
1761). Wiiks lived too olose to the events he described to tear himself off 
successfully from the very deep impression they had left on him. The 
sources now available to us and referred to here and in Ch. XI below, 
however, enable ns to treat this topic as an inoiflent in the history of the 
friw gJam of Mysore, a study in reaction of affairs — external and internal 



pl i j i \;i 



Haidar AH (m lu* younger years). 
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Among the immediate ancestors of Haidar was one 
Asharaf Sahib who came from Arabia 
Down to 1746. and distinguished himself in the service 

of the Adil Shah of Bijapur (16-17th 
cent.). In course of time, a descendant of his migrated 
to Kolar, where he eventually died leaving three sons. 
Fathulla, the eldest, engaged himself under the Nawab of 
Sira (c. 1720) as an officer of 500 horse and 650 men, 
became famous as Futte Nayak and settled at Gummana- 
halli, near Sira, which became his jahgir , Gulam Haidar, 
the second, served under Mallarajaiya, officer of the 
Mysore Government at Maddagiri; and Gulam All, the 
third, under Abbas Kuli Khan, Killedar of Dodbaljapur. 
Fathulla was slain during an action against the chief of 
Chitaldrug (Hiriya-Medekere Nayaka) near Gummana- 
halli (c. 1730), and he left behind him two sons, Muham- 
mad Sabas Sahib and Haidar All (6. 1717 '> 1722), and a 
debt of 9,000 varahas (three due to the Subadar of Sira 
and six to the local merchants). In dire distress, &abas and 
Haidar, having pledged the ladies and children of the 
family in satisfaction of the dues, proceeded to their uncle 
Gulam All at Dodbahapur. The latter himself owed 1,000 
varahas to the Killedar and was unable to help his 
nephews. Whereupon Gulam Haidar, the other uncle, 
made a representation to Dalavai Devarajaiya at Seringa- 
patam, and with his permission succeeded in redeeming 
the entire debt through Mallarajaiya (c. 1735). &abas 
and Haidar then went over to Maddagiri. After the 
death of Gulam Haidar, Sabas succeeded to his place and 
in due course both he and Haidar joined service in the 
Mysore army as peons under Katti Gopalar&ja Urs at 
Bangalore (c. 1738). 9 

a. Eaid. Ndm. (1784), ff. 1-2. Bee also and compare Annals. The account 
of Haidar’s ancestry, early career, nse, etc., as given in thia work (the 
Annals) (1. 176-182, 184-196), partakes of the character of a compilation from 
earlier authorities, including even tb eHaid. Ndm. For a treatment of this 
topio from the Muslim point of view, see NeshauniHydur (The History of 
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Haidar first attracted the attention of K&rfichuri 
L . . Nanjarajaiya in 1746, when the latter, 

Distinguishes him- . ... \ n- • A j 

seif during the siege on his way to Devanahajh, instituted a 
®J 4 ^ §vanahftW » 1746 * tournament in marksmanship at Banga- 
lore, in which Haidar, alone among all 
the competitors, scored a brilliant success, to the wonder 
and approbation of Nanjarajaiya. During the siege of 
Devanahalli (1746-1747), Haidar distinguished himself 
as a commander of 50 horse and 200 peons, and with 
conspicuous ability and skill fought against heavy odds, 
extricating his elder brother Sabas from the clutches of 
his opponents in the fort. 3 

Haidar next took part in Nasir Jang’s campaign 

Takes part in the a 8 a ^ nst Muzaffar Jang (Apnl-December 
Karndtak War of 1750) in the Arcot province, serving 

Swiceuion, 1760-1761. un( j er Barakki Venka t a R a0 , officer 

commanding the contingent from Mysore. During the 
confusion which followed the death by treachery of 
Nasir (in December), Haidar, we learn, succeeded in 
capturing fifteen camel loads of Akbar Mohars from the 
latter’s camp, and returned to Seringapatam early in 
1751. Dalavai Devarajaiya attempted to confiscate the 
fortune Haidar had thus amassed. Nanjarajaiya, how- 
ever, managed to satisfy him and the property became 
the nucleus of Haidar’s power. 4 

Haidar now settled himself with his family at Devana- 

Aooompanies ha !Ji (1751). During the contest 
Kariohari n a n j » - between Muhammad All and Chanda 
poiy^iTOi- i 752 °k m ° Sahib for the Nawabship of Arcot and 

Hydur Naik) by Husain All KhSn Eirmapi, translated by Col. W. Miles 
(Ohs. I- VII, pp. 1-96). This work is later than the Haid. Nam., being 
written during e. 1798*1603. It suffers, however, from a loose sequence 
of events and is a curious medley of fact and fiction, and fulsome eulogy. 
The odourless, and chronologically accurate, account of the earliest 
chronicle Haid. Nam. t supplemented by other contemporary souroes of 
information, is preferred here. Haidar’s place of birth is not known for 
certain. It was either Bfidikftfe where his father lived or ESl&r, the 
residence of his grandfather. 

9 - 8 . 


4. Ibid, % 44, 9. 
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Trichinopoly (1751-1752), he accompanied Nanjarajaiya 

tc Trichinopoly and was of considerable assistance to 

him in furnishing him with supplies in men and 

money, in recognition of which Nanjarajaiya conferred 

upon him the title of Bahadur and permitted him to 

raise fresh troops for future use. Haidar soon made 

himself master of 2,000 horse, 4,000 armed peons and 

4,000 bar , which he levied out of his recent acquisition. 

On the fall of Chanda Sahib (June 1752), lie purchased 

from the latter’s army a number of matchlocks (at 

Rs. 3 to 4 each) for his men, and rendered signal service 

in interrupting provisions to the Trichinopoly Fort/’ 

During the Mysorean struggle for Trichinopoly (1752- 

1755), Haidar made a name for himself 

the Mysorean strug- a « a lo Y al servant of Nanjarajaiya. In 

gie for Trichinopoly, June 1752, as we have seen, he tjave a 
1762-1766. , . | . XT . .. b . 

timely warning to Nanjarajaiya against 

Muhammad All’s treachery, and in July, he even sug- 
gested to him the capture of the Nawab. In J anuary 1753, 
he, with Hari Singh, his military rival, led the Mysore 
horse and charged the enemy at Srlrangam, terminating 
the skirmish by the seizure of some firelocks. Again, in 
April 1755, he tactfully put down a rising of the Mysore 
troops at Srlrangam, promising to satisfy them with half 
their dues within three days. So powerful indeed was 
the influence of his personality over the military, that 
they soon recognised him as their leader, went over to 
him and prepared to march back to Seringapatam as if 
nothing had happened. 6 

In June 1755, Nanjarajaiya, on his way to Mysore, 
dismissed some of his forces and placed 


Ab Faujdar of 
Dirfigal, 1766-1767. 


the rest under Haidar (now Haidar 
All Khan Bahadur ) , T appointing him 


Faujdar of Dinfligal and assigning to him places below 
the ghfits (viz., Satyamangalam, Erode and Sankhagiri) 


6. Ibid, it. 7. 6. Ibid, ff. 6-10. 7. Ibid , ff. 11. 
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yielding 3,00,000 Gopali varahas . 8 During 1755-1757, 
Haidar was active in Dindigal, subduing Ammi NSyaka, 
Appi Nayaka and other Palegars of Palani (Palni), 
Virupakshi and Millemirangi, winning the goodwill 
of the local populace by presents and benevolences 
( nazarane ), accumulating funds to the extent of rupees 
two lakhs, securing orders for his measures from Vakil 
Khande Eao at Seringapatam, and equipping himself 
with resources in men and materials (such as, new 
matchlocks prepared by Karegars , specially requisitioned 
from Tnchinopoly). 9 About the middle of 1757, he 
despatched a detachment of 2,000 horse and 4,000 bar 
under Saiyid Mokhdum (his brother-in-law) and Barakki 
Venkata Rao to Malabar, where differences had arisen 
between the local chiefs. Haidar’s troops raided the 
Calicut-Cochin province, levying contributions from 
the rulers of Palghat and Tellicherry and settling the 
tribute ( pagadi ) due from the Nairs of Calicut at rupees 
twelve lakhs. The Nairs, however, secretly communi- 
cated with Dalavai Devarajaiya — now at Satyamanga- 
lam — promising to pay the amount to him, provided he 
would recall Haidar’s contingent from Malabar. Haidar 
too, in turn, wrote to Devarajaiya about the heavy 
expenses incurred by him on his army. Whereupon 
Devarajaiya executed a draft for rupees three lakhs on 
one Vadebagila Ranganna, payable to Haidar. Haidar 
then recalled his troops and Devarajaiya despatched 
Jamadar Hari Singh at the head of 500 horse to Calicut 
to demand the stipulated amount of tribute. 10 So strong 
was the position of Haidar in DimJigal that by the end 

8. Ibid. In this connection, a military advice, it ib interesting to note, 
refers to " Haider Naique ” as “ marching down this way [*.e., south of 
Mysore] with 6,000 men and 8 lakhs of rupees ...” [Di. Cons. Bk. t 
(1766), p. 117, July 17, 1766 : Captain Caillaud to the Board]. The Di. 
A. Pi. (XI. 9 ; Note$ dated July 6, 1767) speaks of Haidar as having 
been “sent as Sardar [to the south, i.e., Dindigal] with 6,000 horse, 
6,000 or 7,000 sepoys and 26,000 or 80,000 men,” eto. 

9. Jbid. 10. Ibid^ S. 11-12. 
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of 1757 he was known to have been engaged in a design 
to take possession of Madura and Tinnevelly countries 
in co-operation with the French. 11 

Meanwhile Dalavai Devarajaiya was utilising for his 
persona] use the revenues from Satya- 
infthe wm! mangalam, due to Haidar. About the 
beginning of January 1758, Haidar 
paid a visit to Seringapatam, to set matters right. He 
inspected the spot from where the Mahrattaa had deli- 
vered their attack on the fort in April 1757, expressing 
apparent regret at his not being sent for on that 
occasion. 12 During January, Haidar led an attack against 
Sira (which was in the possession of the Mahrattas since 
May 1757) jointly with Basalat Jang, plundering the 
country round and impressing the Mahrattas, for the 
first time, as a power to reckon with. 13 By February 
Haidar retraced his steps to Dipdigal, visiting Deva- 
rajaiya at Satyamangalam and arranging with him 
through Khaude Bao for the prompt remittance of the 
dues from that place to himself. 14 About March, the 
Mysore army at Seringapatam, as related in the preceding 
chapter, became mutinous on account of arrears of their 
pay, and Haidar was desired by Nanjarajaiya to proceed 
forthwith to the capital. 15 Haidar, on his way thither, 
insisted upon Devarajaiya to return to Seringapatam but 
the latter refused to comply. Whereupon Haidar fired 
shots at the fort of Satyamangalam, much to the con- 
sternation of the local officials. Devarajaiya then left 
for the capital, halting at Mysore (in April) . 16 By April 

11. Di. A. Pi. t 66 : Notes dated October 18, 1767 ; Count. Correa. (1767), p. 
175: Letter No. 869, dated September 8, 1767 ; also Press List (1756-1769), 
pp. 668, 671, 676, 678 : Letter Nos. 4426, 4600, 4640 and 4666 (Decern ber- 
January 1767-1768). 

12. Haid. Ndm. % ff. 12-18. 

18. Sel. Peek. Daft., VoL XXVIII, Letter No. 276, dated January 18, 1768— 
Viafiji BSbt Rfto, Gooty, to Bibi Siheb. 

14. Betid. Ndm., ft. 18. 16. Ibid, ff. 18-14. 

16. XMd,ff. 18; *m also Sel. Pesh. Daft ., Letter No. 219, dated April 29, 
1788— Buaiji Midbava Rao to Ptahw*. 

VOL. H * 
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1758, Haidar was in Seringapatam where the situation 
had become critical. The disaffected military were 
sitting in dharna before the residences of the king and 
Nanjarajaiya, obstructing the passage of water thereto. 
At the same time Haidar made it a point of paying a 
visit to the Kartar (Krishnaraja Wodeyar) and Nanja- 
rfijaiya once in three or four days. The situation was, 
however, by no means improved. At length, during 
one such visit, both the Kartar and Nanjarajaiya were 
driven to the necessity of prevailing upon Haidar to 
endeavour to terminate the trouble to the utmost 
of his ability. At first Haidar affected to be reluctant 
to act, representing in all humility that during the 
crisis it was but expedient for his masters to exert 
themselves, and that if he, a servant of theirs, acted 
up to their orders, he would, far from winning their 
esteem and approbation, eventually incur their dis- 
pleasure besides public obloquy. Haidar was told in 
reply that he might not worry himself about the con- 
sequences, since he would only be proceeding as a 
delegate of his masters who looked upon him as their 
virtual son. Haidar, however, made up his mind to 
handle the situation only after a deed ( Karar-ndme ) 
was drawn up by them ( i.e ., his masters) investing him 
with absolute powers to punish and control anybody in 
the kingdom except the Kartar , Nanjarajaiya and the 
members of their family. 17 Then Haidar got Vakil 

17. Ibid, 13-14. Kartar . from Karta, lit. doer, maker, creator, master, king, 
dfeent, eto. Gf. Karta of a joint Hindu family, where Karta signifies 
manager, one who U legally the head of a family. The word is literally 
used in the Mb. of Haid. Ndm. to denote the ruling sovereign Krishna- 
raja Wodeyar II. In reality, however, it is reminiscent of the earlier 
position of the rulers of Mysore from Raja Wodeyar onwards as the agent 
to or representative of the Vijayanagar Empire in the southern Vioe- 
royalty of Seringapatam (Dakshina-simhdaana-Srirangapattanakke 
Kariardda) [see Vol. I, pp. 64 (to. 114), 283-233]. Evidently, about the 
time we are writing of, this derivative meaning seems to have fallen into 
desuetude in favour of the general conception of master or kin g implied 
by the word. Haidar himself, as we Bhall see in the next chapter, waB, 
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Khande Rao appointed as his chief executive officer 
(sarvadhik&ra) and began to hold daily office in the 
Kartar's pavilion ( Kartara devadi) in the Palace, 
exercising his authority with a judicious combination of 
rigour and moderation, exacting presents and bene- 
volences from the populace, amassing large sums of 
money and systematically quelling the rising of the 
military by paying off their arrears, by dismissing 4,000 
cavalry and plundering, and enlisting in his own service, 
some of them, who remained unwieldy. At the same 
time he strengthened his position by posting guards at 
the gate of Seringapatam, and by removing his troops 
from the fort and stationing them on the elevated 
ground of Kadatanaju and Kennaju near by. 18 In May- 
June, Haidar with Khande Rao composed the differences 
between Nanjarajaiya and Dajavai Devarajaiya at 
Mysore ; effected a reconciliation between the two 
brothers and the Kartar m a public Durbar at Seringa- 
patam ; and finally encamped with his troops near the 
Mahanavami mantapam at the junction of both the 
banks of the Cauvery. 19 About July, Haidar despatched 
Sayid Mokhdum with 500 horse and 2,000 bar against 
his rival Hari Singh, who had failed to collect the 
tribute from the Nairs of Calicut and encamped near 
AvanaSi. The detachment succeeded in plundering Hari 
Singh’s forces, putting him to death and capturing 300 
of his horse, 1,000 matchlocks, 3 elephants and treasure, 
out of which Haidar made over to the Seringapatam 

after 1761, considered to derive hiR authority from king Krishi?araja, an 
is evident from the title Kdrya-Karta ascribed to him. Though he 
appears to have assumed virtual independence in the territories directly 
administered by him, he was, in his own view, but an agent’s agent. It 
may be added that the word K&rya-Karta was the designation of the day 
of an agent who carried out the duties vested in him by his master. See, 
for instance, f.n 76 below. Even much earlier, during 1734-1758| 
Da)avai Devarajaiya also occupied a similar position. See, for instance, 
M. A. B. t 1936, p. 100, No. 28 (1761), 1. 9, where he is referred to as an 
a gen t for the affairs of king Krishparija (Kdrya KartuvddcL ) . 

18. IWd, «. 14-16. l _ 19 Ibid * 18 ‘ 

p* 
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Government 15 horses, 3 matchlocks and one 
elephant. 30 In July, Haidar marched on from Mysore, 
passing through Karur, Nerur and Tottiyam, with 2,000 
horse, on his way to join the French (now under M. 
Count de Lally, 1758-1761) in the design on Madura 
and Tinnevelly. 21 About the middle of August, however, 
Haidar was again back in Mysore, in time to watch the 
situation caused by the movements of the Mahrattas 
in the Karnatak and particularly by their pressure on 
Seringapatam. 33 

Ever since the invasion of Seringapatam by Peshwa 

Mahratta affairs in B5l5 j' Ra0 “ March- April 1757, it 
the Karnatak. 1757- had become his definite ambition to 
1758: a retrospect. dominate the whole of the Karnatak - 

Balaghat and Payanghat as far as RameSvaram, in 
furtherance of the Mahratta ideal of a Hindu Empire 
( Hindu-Pad-Pddshdhi ). In working out this objective, 
Balaji Rao, on May 11, concluded with Murari Rao-Ghor- 
pade a second agreement, specifying the conditions under 
which the chauth of the Karnatak (from places like 
Bednur, Harihar, Basavapatna, Kolar, Dodballapur and 
ChikbalJapur) was to be collected. 28 On the 19th, the 
Peshwa expressed his strong disapproval of the policy 
of the English Government at Madras (under George 
Pigot), 34 who, since 1755, were attempting to negotiate 
for the surrender of Trichinopoly to Mysore by way of 
recovering their advances to Muhammad All (whose 
financial position was by no means improved since the 
truce of 1754-17 5 5). 35 Evidently the Peshwa, as 

90. Ibid, ft. 15. 21. Di. A. Pi., 284 : Notes dated July 18, 1758. 

22. See 8 el. Pesh. Daft., Litter No. 227 (dated August 24, 1768), cited below. 
28. Ibid, Letter No. 185, dated May 11, 1757. 

24. Count. Corns., p. 88: Letter No. 196, dated May 19, 1767— Biliji Rao 
to Mb Vakil. The Peshwa wrote, "I hear that the English are willing 
to give the fort of Trichinopoly to the Mayaaorians on receiving a Bum 
of money. As the English are merchants, it is not in their power to 
sell it nor is it proper for them to do this business ...” 

25. Ibid ; see also Appendix II— (8). 
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indicated in the last chapter, had an eye on Trichinopoly 
as the base of his power m South India. About the 24th, 
Balaji Bao, on his way from Seriugapatam, took posses- 
sion of Sira from its Killedar “ partly by contrivance 
and partly by threats,” and placed it under Balavant 
Rao at the head of 15,000 horse. 26 On the approach 
of the rainy season, the Peshwa, alarmed by the news 
of hostilities committed by the Pathans at Delhi, 
returned to Poona, instructing Balavant Rao to settle 
Sira and take notice of Arcot and other places, and 
leaving under him Visaji Krishna, Mukund Rao Srlpat, 
Amrit Rao, Ragho Babaji and other Sardars in charge of 
the Mahratta outposts in different parts of the Karnatak 
for the levying of contributions and collection of arrears 
of chauth therefrom. 27 The Peshwa's acquisition of 
Sira was, however, soon resented by the Nawabs of 
Cuddapah, Kurnool and Savanur, the Mysoreans and the 
local Palegars of Chitaldrug and other places, who, in 
July, incited by Muhammad All and the English, not 
only appealed to Murari Rao but also proposed their 
readiness to join him in an attempt to curb the “ strong 
power ” of the Peshwa. 28 During 1757-1758 there was 
no peace in the Karnatak which was constantly devas- 
tated by Mahratta and Mughal incursions and torn 
asunder by internal dissensions. 29 

Since Balaji Rao’s departure from Seringapatam (c. 

May 1757), Banaji Madhava Rao, his 
Seinn* B^aTan^c representative, was actively pressing 
May 1757-juiy 1768. the authorities for the payment of 
arrears of chauth due to the Peshwa. 20 


96. Ib%d , pp. 93-94, 146 : Letter Nos. 208 and 308, dated May 94 and July 19, 1767. 

97. Ibid, Letter Nos. 196 and 203 eupra ; also Bel. Peek. Daft., cited infra. 

98. Ibid, pp, 141, 146-146, 148-149, 168 : Letter Nos. 290, 808, 807, 887 (July- 
August 1767). 

99. Bel. Peek. Daft., Vol. XXVIII, Letter Nos. 198, 197, 200, 901, 207, 210, 
214, 276 ; also Vol. XL, Letter No. 107, etc. 

80. Ibid, Letter No. 197, dated October 10, 1767 ?— Banaji Madhava Rao, 
Seringapatam, to Balavant Rao. The reference to the Mahratta olaimi 
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In September-October (1757), the promised period of 
the chief of Seringapatam expired and Nanjarajaiya 
began to put off the issue, his disagreement with Dalavai 
Devarajaiya contributing no less to that end. 31 Balavant 
Rao, from Sira, promptly answered by taking stations 
and trying to overawe Nanjarajaiya. 32 About the end 
of December, the latter attempted to save himself by 
entering into an agreement with Mukund Rao ferlpat 
(Balavant’s lieutenant) , and by making fresh promises and 
assurances, jointly with the Kartar , 33 Nevertheless, the 
dues remained uncleared and in January 1758, the 
Mahrattas advanced on all sides, gradually establishing 
new pickets and subduing the land. 34 Bangalore soon 
became their objective, from where, in February, they 
decided to give a strong warning to the authorities in 
Seringapatam to raise as much money as possible in 
payment of the arrears of 1757 and chauth for 1758, 
and if there was no settlement, “ to capture 3-4 stations 
like Bangalore and preclude him [Nanjarajaiya] from 
any control this side of the Cauvery except perhaps only 
2-4 hill-forts.” 36 By April, Balavant Rao had taken 
13-14 places round about Bangalore and was on the 

to chauth or tribute from Mysore, frequently reflected in the letters of 
the Peshwa Da f tar, is in full accord with the current political concep- 
tions of the time explained in Chapter IV, f.n. 19, and cannot be taken 
to be a literal claim enforced by a conqueror on the conquered. For 
there is no evidence of Mysore having been subdued by any of the 
country powers, or of her having entered into any political obligation 
with them, during the period, while the Mysoreans themselves were 
trying to assert their supremacy over the South as against those powers, 
and olaiming such 11 tribute ” from certain of their neighbours. 

31. Ibid , Letter No. 193, dated September 6, 1757— Visaji Kxishpa to Nana 
Saheb (Peshwa Balaji Rao) and Bhao Saheb ; also Nos. 197 and 201, cited 
supra and infra. 

33. Ibid, Letter No. 201, dated October 28, 1757— Peshwa to Balavant Rao. 
83. Ibid, Vol. XL, Letter No. 104, dated January 4, 1758— Mukund f&rlpat to 
Baba Saheb. 

#4. Ibid,. Vol, XXVIII, Letter No. 210, dated January 3J, 1768— Visiji 
Krishna to Nina Siheb and Bhao S&heb. 

.jj5. Ibid, Letter . No. 214, dated February 6, 1768— Visiji Krishna to 

ftato rw.!.' - 
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point of entering the territory of Seringapatam, 36 when 
the authorities there just attempted to move about and 
raise the required amount by appealing to Murali Das 
and other bankers to make up 4-5 lakhs each.* The 
ways of Seringapatam, however, became extremely 
dilatory. 38 In April, Banaji Madhava Rao, in obedience 
to the orders of the Peshwa, left the place to join 
Balavant Rao, 39 passing by way of Melkote and N&ga- 
mangala and taking Devanahalh. 40 At the end of April, 
Balavant Rao was in haste to go back to the home 
country. 41 Early in May, Ragho Babaji, from Huliyur- 
durg, sent clerks to Seringapatam to sound the situ- 
ation, 42 though neither the news of the arrival of the 
Peshwa in the Karnatak nor even of the capture of 
Devanahalli would open the eyes of its inhabitants. 48 At 
length, in July, Gopal Rao Gdvmd (Gopal Hari of Miraj) 
and Malhar Rao Bhikaji (Malhar Rao Raste), who set 
out from the Deccan at the head of 40,000 horse and 
foot to collect chauth in the Seringapatam and Arcot 
countries, 44 despatched their agents, Banaji-Pant (Banaji 
Madhava Rao, sent for the third time since 1755) and 
Bhawanji Naik, to Seringapatam, 45 with instructions to 
demand the arrears and the biennial tribute for 1757- 
1758 and 1758-1759 and warn the people of the State 
to pay off the dues of the Peshwa as otherwise ruin and 
grief would await them. 46 

36. Ibid, Letter No 218, dated April 4, 1758-Mukund Srlpat, Begur, to 
B£b£ Saheb. 

37. Ibid, Letter No. 237, dated April 3, 1768— Da ji Nariyat?SaBwi<Jto Peshwa. 

38. Ibid, Letter No 219, dated April 29, 1768— Baniji Madhava Rao, Devan. 
ha])i, to Peshwa. 

89. Ibid ; see also Letter No. 249, dated April 1758. 40. Ibid. 

41. Ibid. By August 1766, Balavant Rao bad left the Kamifak (see Letter 
No. 248, oited below). 

43. Ibid, Letter No. 220, dated May 3, 1768— Ragho Bftbaji, HuliyOr-durg to 
Balavant Rao. 

48. Ibid, 44. Eaid. Nam., ff. 16. 

46. Bel. Peek. Daft., Letter Nob. 222 and 228, dated July 19 and Augiut 2, 
1768— Gopal Rao Gdvind and Malhar Rao Bhikiji to Baniji-Pant. 

46. Ibid. 
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Meanwhile, elsewhere affairs wore a different appear- 

Their edrenoe on «><»• Since February 1758, Mukund 
Bangalore, February- Bao Srlpat was with his 500 horse 
August 1768. engaged in raiding the Bangalore 

Pettah, occupying and devastating the country round and 
intercepting the passage of provisions to the fort (of 
Bangalore.) 47 In ApriJ-May, Barakki Venkata Bao at 
Seringapatam prepared to proceed to Bangalore, accom- 
panied by Khupsa [? Yakoob Sahib] and Amar Singh. 48 
Venkata Bao having probably fallen ill, his Bon Barakki 
Srinivasa Bao (the “Srinivasa Venkates Bangalorekar ” 
of the letters of the Peshwa Daftar) was desired by the 
Kartar and Nanjarajaiya to take the command. 49 In 
June, Srinivasa Bao proceeded towards Bangalore. He 
lay in wait with 40 select followers on the route between 
Bangalore and Hoskote, and at dawn made a surprise 
attack on Mukund Bao — then on his return journey from 
Bangalore — pursuing him as far as Hoskote, wounding 
his men and capturing a hundred of his horse. 50 During 
June-July, Srinivasa Bao, having gathered 200 horse, 
began systematically to raid and harass Hoskote and 
other Mahratta outposts, reducing Mukund Bao to 
severe straits and compelling him to report frequently 
the state of affairs to Gopal Bao and Malhar Bao, now 
on their way to Bangalore. 51 About the end of July, 
Mukund Bao managed to raise fresh recruits and 
attempted with considerable difficulty to hold his own 
against Srinivasa Bao, 53 who, with reinforcements from 
Seringapatam, planned to take Devanahalli from the 
Mahrattas. 53 ‘About five miles from Bangalore (?), a 

47. Baid. Nam., ff. 16*16. 

46. Sel Peak. Baft., Letter Nos. 218 and 220 (dated April 4 and May 8, 
1768) mpra. According to No. 218, Venkata Rao had collected 11 2,000 
horsemen, 1,000 gar dies, 200 Europeans and 6-7 guns.” 

49. Baid. Nam., ff. 16. 60. Ibid. 

61. Ibid ; see also Sel. Peak. Daft., Letter No. 248, dated August 1768- 
Mukund Rao £rlpat to Mahlpat Rao Dada. 

62. Sel. Peak Baft., Letter No. 248 eupra. 63. Ibid. 
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skirmish took place, in which there were casualties on 
both sides and Mukund Rao won the day. 64 Early 
in August, the latter made a sally on the Pettah of 
Bangalore, pursuing Srinivasa Rao to the very walls of 
the fort “ under the range of its guns.” 66 In the action 
which followed, Mukund Rao wa.s again victorious, though 
there were losses on either side, among those killed being 
a Commander of Mysore horse 50 Srinivasa Rao was 
forced to remain in Bangalore, blockaded by the Mahratta 
troops. 67 

About the middle of August, Gopal Rao and Malhar Rao, 
, having settled the contribution with the 
pressure on Seringa- chief of Chitaldrug and taken posses- 
SeptemW i 758 gU8t sion of Kandikere, Chiknayakanahalji, 
Honnavajli and Turuvekere, arrived in 
the neighbourhood of Bangalore, from where they 
continued, through their agents at Seringapatam, to 
bring pressure to bear upon the authorities there for 
the speedy settlement of the Peshwa’s dues. 58 Already 
at the end of July, Banaji-Pant had written to 
Gopal Rao about “ nine lakhs only of the arrears and 
the tribute in cash [for 1758] being guaranteed ” by the 
Raja of Seringapatam. 60 On August 18, the Mahratta 
leaders communicated to Banaji the Peshwa’s peremp- 
tory orders “ never to leave the territory [of Seringa- 
patam] in a lakh degrees, unless and until the whole of 
the past arrears and a considerable amount as the tribute 
for these years is paid in cash ; if satisfactory decision 
is not made, to establish stations over Bangalore and the 
rest of the territory on this side of the Cauvery ; and if this 
does not bring them [the authorities at Seringapatam] 


64. Ibid. The text refers to Bagetala , which is unidentifiable. Probably 
it is a scribal alip for Bangalore (?), according to the context. 

66. Ibid. 56 Ibid. 67. Ibid. 

58. Ibid, Letter Nos. 224 a?d 225 (dated August 16 and 19, 1768) infra; see 
also Nos. 222, 223 snd 248 (dated July-August 1758) tupra. 

69. Ibid , Letter No. 223 tupra. 
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round to an amicable settlement, to go beyond 
the Cauvery after the water subsides, render the 
province barren and force them to pay the demanded 
tribute or transfer the possession of the kingdom itself 
in a treaty.” 60 At the same time, by way of moderat- 
ing the Peshwa’s demand, they repeatedly instructed 
Banaji to agree to the Raja’s proposals for the payment 
of the arrears, and, as for the biennial contributions, to 
urge upon him, in all possible ways, to sue for peace by 
issuing three hundis payable at three different periods 
(that might be fixed) or one consolidated hundi for the 
entire dues, whichever convenient. 61 There seemed, 
however, no possibility of definite action in the court of 
Seringapatam and the negotiations lingered on. 62 On 
the 24th, Banaji was desired by his superiors to speed 
up the negotiations. 63 And on the 31st, they sent him 
positive instructions to leave the capital. 64 Meantime, 
the authorities at Seringapatam sought to bide their 
time by fresh promises and talks of guarantee. 65 Early 
in September, Banaji was again instructed to hasten to 
settle with the Raja “all payments in cash and in 
hundis.”** Banaji exerted his utmost to push through 
the negotiations 67 and could only prevail upon the Raja 
“ to try to hand over thirty lakhs worth of valuables to 
the bankers who were to be requested to stand guarantee 
for forty lakhs [to the Mahrattas] . ’ ,68 The actual 
collections amounted to not more than “ twenty or barely 
twenty-five lakhs ” and the valuables consisted mostly 
of diamonds. 60 At first the authorities proposed to give 
the diamonds to the bankers who were to guarantee the 

60. Ibid, Letter No. 924, dated August 18, 1768 ?— Gopftl Rao Govind and 
Malhar Rao Bhikaji to Banaji-Pant. 

61. Ibid ; also Letter Nos. 226 and 226, dated August 19 and 20, 1768— Ibid. 

62. Ibid, Letter No. 227, dated August 24, 1768 -Ibid. 68. Ibid. 

64. Ibid, Letter No.. 228, dated August 81, 1768— Ibtd. 

66. Ibid , Letter No. 229, dated September 4, 1768— Ibid. 66. Ibid. 

67. Ibid , Letter No. 238, dated September 10, 1768— Ibid. 68. Ibid. 

69. Ibid. 
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money, but later they found it expedient to hand them 
directly to the Mahrattas. 70 On the 13th, therefore, 
Banaji was directed to insist upon payment on the 
valuation of diamonds on the spot by four people on the 
Mahratta side or upon their being sent to Poona for the r 
purpose and making the bankers of Senngapatam either 
pay according to the local calculation or guarantee full 
payment in rupees at Poona. 71 The negotiations, how- 
ever, fell through, as the Raja could not get sureties of 
the bankers (who would not guarantee payment in the 
absence of manoti or customary advances) for the amount 
proposed. 72 In the meanwhile, on the 20th, Gopal Rao 
and his colleague had received fresh instructions from 
Poona to the following effect : 73 “ Pattan must pay in 
the course of one year fifty lakhs in all, including 30-32 
lakhs as arrears and twenty more as the tribute for the 
current year. When this much is guaranteed, the 
captured stations should be given up. And if he [chief 
of Seringapatam] consents to pay 30 lakhs for every 
year to come, his territory should be guaranteed against 
any further molestations. Or, if he is not agreeable to 
this wholesale payment, he should not demand back the 
15 lakhs worth of territory now m the Government 
possession and should supplement it by paying 15 lakhs 
as an additional payment by way of tribute. If he does 
not agree even to the last proposal, as much territory as 
possible should be conquered.” About the same time 
Banaji-Pant and Bhawanji Naik, in obedience to their 
masters’ orders, left the court of Seringapatam, arriving 
at Bangalore on the 22nd. 74 They came with fresh 
proposals from the Raja, which amounted to “15 lakhs 
in cash, 15 lakhs worth of diamonds, 2 lakhs with Ranga 

70. Ibid, Letter No. 281, dated September 18, 1768— Ibid. 

71. Ibid. 

72. Ibid , Letter Nob. 282 and 286, dated September 28, 1768— Gdpil Rao 
G6vind and Malh&r Rao Bbikaji to P&hwa. 

78. Ibid, Letter No. 282 supra. 74. Ibid, Letter Nos. 282 and 285 supra. 
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Sheti [Banga Setti] and a guarantee of 2 lakhs of a 
moneyed man named Neel Chikaya and 2 lakhs in the 
form of orders of payment to be drawn on the revenues 
of the province.’’ 76 But it was too late. 

Alongside of these negotiations, the Mysoreans and the 
Their siegeof Ban- Mahrattas were gradually drifting into 
galore, September war. About the 20th of August, the 
1 Mysore troops captured nearly 250 

Mahratta horse “ engaged in looking out for provisions.” 76 
By the 24th, Gopal Kao and Malhar Bao in turn took 
Channapatna by cannonade, seizing 4.000 cattle and 
driving all the farmers to Seringapatam (“ to expedite 
payment of tribute ”). 77 On the 26th, they went up to 
Maddur (which, however, could not be taken owing to 
the river there being now unfordable) and from thence 
marched on in the direction of Bangalore. 78 On the 18th 
of September, they invested and took possession of 
Kankanhalli 79 and this was followed by the acquisi- 
tion of Aprameya-durga. 80 At last, on the 19th, they 
directed their batteries against Bangalore, from where 
they intended eventually to advance on Seringapatam.® 
By now the position of Barakki ferinivasa Bao at 
Haidar’s opportu- Bangalore had become critical in the 
nity .August- Septem - extreme. Encircled as he was by the 
ber 1768. Mahrattas who had encamped as far as 

Channapatpa and Maddur, he experienced considerable 
difficulty in getting supplies of provisions to the fort, and 
his men were famishing. 82 About the end of August, he 
wrote letters to the Kartar , Nanjarajaiya and Venkata 


76. Ibid, Letter No 236 supra. " Neel Chikaya, ” mentioned in this record, 
is perhaps identical with Ntrli Ohikkaiya referred to as an agent for the 
affairs ( kdryakke kartardda) of Chikke TJrs of Ka)ale, in .fS.C., Ill (1) 
Nj. 94 (1766). 

76. Bel. Pesh. Daft., Letter No. 227 supra. 

77 Ibid. 78. Ibid, Letter No. 228 supra. 

79. Ibid , Letter No. 233 supra. 80 Ibid, Letter No. 235 supra. 

81. Ibid , Letter No. 242, dated October 14, 1768, addressed to the Peshwa. 
62. Raid. : Mflm., fl. 16. 
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Rao (his father), appealing for immediate despatch of 
relief.® At Seringapatam, it became a serious problem 
to find a Sardar who could lead convoys to Bangalore in 
the teeth of the enemy’s opposition. 84 At length, early 
in September, Venkata Rao, says the chronicle pitched 
upon Haidar as the proper person to undertake this 
difficult service. Approaching the latter in his camp, he 
entreated him to save his son from the crisis. Haidar, 
profuse in his expressions of regard and sympathy, 
willingly accepted the offer, and sent back Venkata Rao, 
duly honouring him with presents. Indeed, to Haidar 
this was a supreme chance. Since August, he had been, 
a8 indicated, cautiously watching the trend of Mahratta 
affairs in Mysore. Already, about the *20th of that month, 
we learn, 86 he had, with Venkatapataiya, made his own 
proposal to Banaji-Pant, offering “ to pay up the 
[Peshwa’s] tribute for two years and escape any charge 
of dishonesty that would attach to non-payment.” 
Banaji, however, seemed to view the proposal with 
suspicion, since “the guarantee,” as he observed, 87 
“ cannot be assured without consulting twelve money- 
lenders.” At the end of August, “ when money was 
not forthcoming,” Haidar, we further learn, 88 sought to 
arrange for payments “ by speaking more or less on the 
strength of his military power.” In truth, however, he 
had been, during all this time, silently preparing to 
overawe the Mahrattas, moving his flags and talking 
“ threateningly of battle and warfare.” 89 

About the middle of September, Haidar, in consulta- 
His march on tion with Mokhdum Sahib and Kablr 
Bangalore, Septem- Beig (Haidar’s trusted follower), was 
ber 17B0 ‘ busy planning the acquisition of Maddur 

and Channapatna as the first step in conducting any 


88. Ibid . 84. Ibid. 86. Ibid, ft. 16-17. 

86. Sel. Peak. Daft., Letter No. 227 supra. 87. Ibtd. 

88. Ibid, Letter No. 229 supra. 89 Ibid, Letter No. 228 supra. 
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effective march to Bangalore. 80 Luckily, at this juncture, 
we are told, 01 Sarangi Venkatagiraiya, the Brahman Guri- 
kdr of Huliyur-durga, who had fled from his place on 
account of the incursions of the Mahratta horse under 
Ragho Babaji, approached Haidar and offered to take 
possession of Channapatna for him through the mediation 
of Hari-Pant, the local Sanabhog. At this, Haidar, who 
had by now mustered “ about 2,500 cavalry, 2,000 
gunmen, about 70 Europeans with 15 guns and 2,000 
Kanarese foot soldiers," hastened to Maddur, 92 from where 
he despatched with Venkatagiraiya a detachment of 700 
horse and 1,000 musketeers (under Mokhdum and 
Kabir Beig) to Channapatna. 93 “ They lost no time," 
says the news-letter, 94 “ in getting into the fort by means 
of ladders. The people from the Government side were 
not aware of the gathering storm [it being a nocturnal 
enterprise 95 ] till they felt the counter-attack considerably 
strengthened owing to this accession to the enemy 
power, and suffered a great loss as some of their men 
were seized, wounded or killed in the fray." About the 
2Qfch of September, Channapatna was taken and revenue 
deposits in that fort to the extent of two lakhs of 
varahas made prize of. 95 Whereupon the Mahratta 
forces, encamped near Maddur, engaged Haidar’s troops 
in a skirmish, in which the latter got the upper hand. 97 
Haidar now set out with substantial supplies to the 
relief of Bangalore. 98 On receipt of this news, Banaji- 
Pant was sent to confer with him (September 23)." At 
Channapatna, Banaji met Haidar who, however, had but 
one answer to give, 100 namely, “ I am but a servant and 
am proceeding to Bangalore at the masters’ behests to 

VOHaid. Ndm ., ff. 17. 91. Ibid. 

S3. Sal. Peak. Daft., Letter No. 249 supra ; Bee also and compare Haid* 

■ Ndm., ft. 17-18. 

98. Ibid ; also Haid. Nam., ff. 17. 94. Ibid. 

90. Haid. Nam., Le. 96. Ibid. 97. Ibid, ft. 17*18. 

98. Bel. Peak. Daft., Lo. ; also Haid. Ndm., ff. 18. 99. Ibid, 

man* 
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give a fight there. If at all you have to say something, you 
have now to go to Pattan and get the orders changed. 
I will act up to the orders issued from there.” By the 
25th, Haidar arrived with his forces near Bangalore. 

Meanwhile the Mahrattas had pushed on the siege of 
Progress of the Bangalore and almost overcome it, 
siege, September, greatly weakening the fort under the 
October 1768. cannonade of their guns, causing casual- 

ties of 250 men and about 60 horses of Srinivasa Rao and 
advancing up to the moat. 101 Haidar so manoeuvred as to 
place the small investing force of Srinivasa Rao between 
the two divisions of the enemy, while he himself occupied 
a vantage ground with his mam army, so that he could 
not only relieve Bangalore but also turn upon the Mah- 
rattas jointly with Srinivasa Rao. 102 Gr>pal Rao found it 
considerably difficult to cope with this position of Haidar. 
Accordingly, on the 2nd of October, he abandoned the 
batteries and advanced to about 3 miles from Bangalore 
between Yelahanka and Banavar, the next da> . 103 On the 
13th, he marched with his forces to Magad) by way of 
Nelamangala. 104 It was his avowed object to chastise 
Haidar, capture Channapatna and then march on to 
Seringapatam, “ where the prospect of peace or war was 
to be left to be decided by circumstances.” 105 


101 Ibid. 102 Jbtd 

108. Ibid; also Hand. Ndm., l.c. 104. Ibid 

106. Ibid; also Letter No 246, dated October 14, 1768, addressed to the 
Peshwa(?). According to thin letter, Banaji-Pant, shortly after Gopal 
Rao’s unsuccessful attempt on Bangalore, went a second time to Seringa 
patarn to effect a settlement with the Rfija, "who had earlier made 
certain proposals to Banaji Pant, winch proved ineffective then ” Banaji, 
however, met with little success even on this occasion. For, says the 
letter, "When the news that Raoji [Gopal Rao], in fear of Haidar’s 
army, abandoned the siege of Bangalore and marched away from there, 
reached Pattan, the Raja there assumed superior airs . . . The earlier 
tone was all changed. It became progressively difficult for Banaji Pant 
even to obtain an interview and they began openly to talk of war. Banaji 
Pant reported that the settlement could have been possible but for the 
news of your [? Peshwa’B] giving up the siege. ' This last development 
has changed their mind and there is no prospect of peace,’ said be. 
Nothing further was done." 
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By the 20th of October, Haidar, having raised the 

Haidar raises the 8 * e & e bangalore Mid provided for its 
siege and engages safety, 106 was on his way back to 

the Mahrattas, Octo- Seringapatam, when the forces of 
ber-December 1768. _ ® r _ 

Gopal Rao began to pursue his 
troops 107 Haidar, with his usual self-possession, made 
a counter-movement, leading his pursuers to the jungle 
tractB of Channapatna, where, for nearly a month and a 
half, he engaged them in a guerilla war, harassing their 
ranks and reducing them to extremities. 108 At last, early 
in December, Gopal Rao was obliged to agree to a 
peaceful settlement. Haidar, on his own surety, com- 
pounded the entire claim of the Peshwa at rupees 30 
lakhs and returned to Seringapatam with the bankers of 
Gopal Rao’s army, after securing the release of all the 
places pledged to the Mahrattas in 1757. 100 

108. According to Sel. Peak. Daft., Letter No. 242 supra , Barakki Srini- 
vasa Rao was left with “800 cavalry, 1,000 musketeers and 6,600 foot 
soldiers at Bangalore.” 

107. Haid. Ham., ft 18. 108. Ibid. 

109. Ibid. This work m&keB it appear that Gopal Rao was so harassed that 
he was obliged to sue for peace and retire. But m view of what followed, 
this position cannot be taken to be literally true Evidently both 
parties were tired of the war as much as of the negotiations they had 
indulged in and agreed to a friendly compromise. The “ claim ” as Buch 
was one that oould have been sustained only by a show of successful 
“might" and the "levy” was treated by Mysore as no more than an 
“ imposition ” which could only be exacted from her by nothing short of 
war actually carried out. Cf., on this topic, Mad. Desp. (1764-1766), p. 169, 
dated October 6/10, 1768, referring to rupees 20 lakhs as the amount 
reported to have been stipulated by the Mahrattas about Ootober 1768. 
This seems inaccurate in the light of the Haid. Nam. and other sources. 
Aeoording to the Sel. Peak. Daft., Vol. XXVIII, Letter No. 264 [dated 
January 13, 1769 (?)— Child Ramachandra to Dads] , the Mahrattas appear 
to have signed peace with Seringapatam not earlier than December 1768. 
According to another letter from the same source (Vol. XL, No. 116 cited 
infra), Seringapatam was “still under investment” during January 
1769 and the Mahrattas were pressing their claims for the arrears of the 
Peshwa’s dues. “The Raja," we are told, “tried his best to raise 
money in Pattan but the bankers would not contribute a farthing.” At 
an interview on January 11, he is also reported to have said to the 
Mahratta representative, Vithal Sararij, “ We have already guaranteed 
payments to Bhukanji as agreed with Raj. Gopal Rao last year. The 
balance remaining will also be paid in a short time. We are anxious to 
keep the friendship of the Peshwa and we will see that the dues this year 
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Haidar rose in the estimation of both the Kartar and 
Rises in the esti- Nanjarajaiya, who, in recognition of his 
mation of his mas- f services, about the middle of Decem- 
ters, December 1768. designated him as Nawdb Haidar 

All Khan Bahadur , honouring him with presents. 110 At 
the end of the year (1758) Haidar got Khande Rao ap- 
pointed to the Dewanship of the State, mediated in the 
Kartar' s grant of three lakhs’ jahgir to Nanjarajaiya, 
issued a pay order to Vadebagila Ranganna in satisfac- 
tion of his demand for rupees three lakhs (advanced to 
Haidar in 1757) and despatched a portion of his troops 
to Cuddapah. 111 

Four months later ( i.e ., in April 1759), Haidar repre- 
sented to the Kartar the financial 
d^m^Apnlww bl,rden devolving upon him by what 
he alleged as the recruitment of addi- 
tional troops for the army and the demands of the 
bankers’ clerks for the arrears of the Peshwa’s dues. 118 
In settlement nf these claims, Haidar was granted an 
assignment of revenues from one half of the kingdom. 113 
Indeed his influence on the administration was distinctly 
perceptible already about the end of April, as inscriptions 
seem to testify. 114 Early in May, Haidar advanced with 


are also guaranteed. But you see the State is being rendered feeble and 
we are solely dependent on the support of the Mahrattas. There ib inter- 
nal feud in the State itself, which has to be made up We will compromise 
Bomehow m some 2-4 days. We have to arrange for redeeming the 
diamonds that are pawned. The Nizam has some arrears with ub. It is 
4-6 years since they were due and his armies are coming soon. His repre- 
sentative is ordered to wait at Sira and is not yet admitted to audience. 
We think it important to Beek the friendship of the Shnmanta and hence 
it is that we have received you in preference to others." The arrears, 
however, remained unpaid till July 1760, when Visaji Krishna, as we 
shall see m the next chapter, enforced the Pesbwa’s claim therefor by a 
renewed invasion of Mysore. 

110. Ibid. 

111. Ibid, it. 16; also Set. Pesh. Daft., Vol. XL, Letter No. 116, dated Janu- 
ary 19^ 1769— Vithal Samraj, Seringapatam, to Pesbwa (?) 

112. Ibid, ff. 18. 113. Ibtd. 

114. Vide references noticed under Grants and other records in Ch. XII, 
f.n. 20. 
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his troops from Mysore, captaring the countries between 
the C&uvery and the Ooleroon and attacking the 
Trichinopoly fort . 116 He stayed in the South streng- 
Returns to thening his position at D^digal and 
Seringnpatam, Salem-B aramahal, and returned to 
August 1769. Seringapatam by the end of August, 

being required to lay siege to Mysore under circum- 
stances narrated in the last chapter. 


116. Di. A. Pi., XI. 922: Notes dated May 11, 1759. The reference to the 
southern movements of Haidar All in 1769 is significant from the point of 
view of his treading in the footsteps of his master, Karach&ri Nanjar&je- 
iya. Haidar's appointment to the Faujdari of Di^igal in 1765 was ill 
itself, as we have seen above, a landmark of considerable importance u| 
his career, and he first turned his attention towards the South already by 
the end of 1757. His southern objective began, however, to shape itself 
in a more effective manner from 1769 onwards. 



CHAPTER XI. 

KrishnabAja Wodeyar II, 1734-1766 — ( contd .). 

Haidar lays siege to Mysore, c. August-December 1759 : Fall 
of Nanjarajaiya — The end of the Dalavat Regime— Seventh 
Phase’ 1759-1761: Haidars aggrandisement, 1759-1760 

His southern movements, May-June 1760 — Returns to 

Mysore and makes truce with the Mahrattas, July 1760 — 
First attempt of Khande Rao to put down his rising power, 
July- August 1760 — Haidar’s flight to Bangalore, August 
1760 — Krishnaraja signs peace with the Mahrattas, August 
1760 — Khande Rao plans Haidar’s capture, and seeks 
Mahratta aid, August -September 1760 — Haidar blockaded 
by the Mahrattas in Bangalore, September- November 1760 ; 
His peace with them, November 1760— Renews his southern 
movements, December 1760 — Khande Rao opposes him, 
December 1760 — Haidar and Nanjarajaiyp vs. Khande Rao; 
December 1760 — January -March 1761 — Haidar strengthens 
himself, March -May 1761 — And invests Seringapatam, 
June 1761 ; His ultimatum — The Royalist movement, 1760- 
1761 : Their alliance with the Mahrattas (down to Novem- 
ber 1760) ; And their negotiations with the English 
Government at Madras, September- October 1760 — The 
negotiations continued, October-December 1760 — December 

1760- June 1761 — The English attitude on the Mysore 
question, 1760-1761 — The position of the Mahrattas in the 
Kamatak (down to June 1761)— The climax, June 20, 1761 ; 
Haidar’s usurpation complete, July 1761— Eighth Phase : 

1761- 1766 : The usurpation and after. 


I N DECEMBER 1759 Haidar succeeded in reducing 
the fort of Mysore after an investment ranging our 
Hftida* 1*78 siege a P^iod of three or four months. 1 At 
to Mysore, e. August- the desire of the Kartar, he next 
December 17». curtailed the three lakhs’ jahgtr granted 


• 1 Said. Nam., ff. 19. See also and compare Bel. Peek. Daft., Vol. XXVIII, 
Letter No. 969, reoeived January 98, 1760— supplement of letter to Bib* 
fUheb, According to this wraroe, " there are disturbances rife even in 
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Fall of Nanjaraja- 
iya. 


to NanjarSjaiya (Haidar’s erstwhile master) to one of five 
places (namely, Kat$e-Ma|alavadi, Piri- 
yapatna, Konanur, Bettadapura and 
Arkalgud) yielding only a lakh of 
varahas ; sent Nanjarajaiya to Konanur ; and returned to 
Seringapatam after placing guards over the Mysore fort. 8 

Thus came to an end the Dalavai regime in Mysore 
(1734-1759). Nanjarajaiya, accom- 
DatZaiMiime panied by Barakki Srinivasa Rao 
(who had remained with him in Mysore 
since June 1759), quietly proceeded to Konanur, where 
he settled himself with his family and spent the rest of 
his life. 3 

With the retirement of Nanjarajaiya from the public 
life of Mysore, the predominance of 
Haidar over the counsels of State was 
fully ensured, for he rose as much in 
the favour and approbation of Krishnaraja Wodeyar (the 
Kartar) as Nanjarajaiya went down. 
Haidar’s military position too, at the 
end of 1759, was secure. He had 
become so powerful that, as a contemporary letter puts 
it, 4 “ no body can hope to score any point against him.” 
His strength was concentrated in Dindigal ; he had 


Seventh 

1759-1761. 


Pham 


Haidar’s aggrau- 
disoraoiit, 1709-1760. 


Shrirangapattan, as there are differences growing between Haidar Khan 
and Nandi raj a. Haidar Khan has colleoted his army at Shrirangapattan 
and has besieged that fort.” The reference to the siege of Seringapatam 
in this passage is incorrect. In the light of the context and the Said. 
Nam., the allusion is obviously to the siege of Myspre, which is in- 
accurately reported. The letter appears to have been Written in- or about 
December 1760 when the siege was in progress. 

9. Ibid. 

S. Ib\d, ft. 90. Aooording to the Ms., Barakki Venkata Rao and his two sons 
drlnivftsa 11 ao and Chandra Rao had stayed with Nanjarajaiya in 
Mysore. Nanjarajaiya, however, while leaving for Ko^anfir,- sent back 
Venkata Rao and Chandra Rao to Seringapatam, taking with hip 
Srinivasa Rap only. » 

4. Set. Petih. Daft., Vol. XL, Letter No. 116, cited in Ch. X, f.n. 1$* 
Though this letter is dated January 19, 1769, it is a sufficient index ef 
Haidar’s military position throughout the year. See also text of Msl| ^ 
Cons., quoted in f.n. 8 infra. 
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taken possession of Palilore, Vaniyambadi and Erishpa- 
giri ; and was undisputed master of a territory below the 
ghats, “ worth 5 lakhs of undisturbed revenue.” 6 Early 
in 1760 Haidar again, we learn, 6 represented to the 
Kartar about more countries being assigned to him in 
view of his having, as he alleged, lately incurred enormous 
expenses, particularly during the siege of Mysore. In 
vain did Khande Kao protest against the demand being 
acceded to. The Kartar , however, made over to Haidar 
the four, out of ten, taluks (namely, Sadamangala, 
Paramatti, Anantagiri and Namakal) formerly granted 
to Nanjarajaiya. And this brought m its train a 
misunderstanding between Khande Rao and Haidar. 

In May- June 1760 Haidar was in the. south, actively 
HiB southern move- assisting the French against the Eng- 
rntmts, May-June lisk. These two nations were now at 
1780 war in India (The Seven Yearn ’ War, 

1756-1763), on the renewed pretext of espousing the 
cause of Raza Sahib (Nawab Zia-ud-daula All Raza Khan 
Chuekmak-Jang Bahadur, second son of Chanda Sahib) 
and Muhammad All Walajah, respectively, to the succes- 
sion to the Nawabship of the “ Carnatic.” 7 In June, 
M. Lally, by way of retrieving his position after the 

6. Ibid. Palilarfi may be identified with Pohlore, in tbe present Cbingleput 
District, Madras Presidency. More correctly, Pu\\aluT , palmyra village , 
about 9 miles north of Conjeeveram. Remarkable later as the scene of the 
most grievous disaster which befell tbe British army in India in tbe 18th 
century. As will be narrated below, ou 10th September 1780, Col. Baillie, 
who was marching from Madras to effect a junction with Sir Hector Munro 
at Conjeeveram, was here totally routed and his whole force either cut 
to pieces or captured by the united forces of Haidar and Tipfi . The 
palmyra trees here still bear evidence of the fierceness of the cannonade. 
Another battle took place here, on the same ground, between Sir Eyre 
Coote and Haidar iu the following year, in which the former wsa so far 
Victorious that he occupied the post taken up by Haidar. Haidar, how- 
ever, always claimed it as a drawn battle. The importance attached to 
the plaoe by Haidar will be perceived from the fact that he had his eye 
bn it in 1769-1760. 

6. Maid. Ndnt., l.c. 

f. Pot the gsheral course of the history of South India during 1765-1781, see 
Wiikt, 1. 4U4 6*f V. 188-140, 167-166; Said. Ndm„ #,28-19, etc. 
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battle of Wandiwash (January 22, 1760), sought Haidar's 
help and concluded with him through Noronha, Bishop 
of Halicarnassus, a treaty, by which Haidar was, among 
other things, promised Ty&ga-durg (the “ Tagada ” of the ; 
Fort St. George Records) and other places (namely, i 
Tiyuvannamalai, Elavasanur, &ankarapuram and Valikog- 
dapuram) as jahgir, French assistance to capture Madura 
and Tinnevelly countries as soon as the English had been 
defeated, and rupees two lakhs a month for the pay of 
his troops. 8 Haidar, in pursuance of this treaty, ! 

8. Di. A. Pi., XII. 162, 187-188: Notes dated June 17, 29, 1760 («ee also 
Dodwell’e Editorial Introduction , pp. XIII- XIV). According to this 
source, Haidar had encamped at Tyaga-durg already by June 17, 1760, 
when the treaty was concluded. See also and compare MUy. Cons., 
XIII. 624-626 : Consultation dated July 3, 1760. This treaty is further 
significant from the point of view of the continuation by Haidar of ' 
Nanjar&jaiya’s scheme of southern expansion of Mysore. It seems, 
however, to have been Haidar's ulterior motive to make the treaty serve 
his own personal ends also, for an advice speaks of him as having 
" assumed the reins of government in the Mysore kingdom, where the 
Rajah has many powerful relations,” whence “ it was no small induce- 
ment to Hyder Naik to assist the French, when they promised to 
support him, with their whole foroe, -against all his opponents, as soon aB 
their fleet arrived ” {MUy. Cons., 6f. 646 Letter dated June 26, 1760— 
Captain Richard Smith, Trichinopoly, to George Figot and Council, . 
Fort St. George). 

Ty&ga-durg: 8 miles east of Kallakurchi, South Arcot Distriot, about 
760 ft. in height ; once Btrongly fortified ; like Tirnvaoufmalai, it formed 
one of the bulwarks against invasion from above the gh&fs. After . 
capturing Tiruvannamalai, the French, in October 1767, attacked it but 
were repulsed. They took it, however, in 1769, at the direction of the 
French General M. Lally. The plaoe was defended by Serjeant-Major 
Hunterman and Lieutenant Raillard, a Swiss in the employ of the 
English . A thrilling account of the fight that ensued between the 
English and the French is given by Orme (Indostan, II. 600-601). 
Raillard, after a gallant fight, killed himself to avoid the disgrace of 
defeat, while Hunterman and Krishna Rao, a Brahman officer who 
greatly distinguished himself in the defence of the place, obtained J 
honourable terms and surrendered the plaoe. As mentioned in the text | 
above, it was made over to Haidar All in 1760, in return for help to be given * 
to the Frenoh, who were then being besieged in Pondioherry. When j 
Haidar withdrew his forces from it owing to trouble at home, the Frenoh' 
reoocupied it in September 1760. The British recaptured it in 1761 , ] 
Major Preston bombarding and blockading the Pettah for 66 days. ' 
Haidar took it in 1781 but on his retirement it wbb retaken by the j 
English. In 1790, TipO made an unsuccessful attempt on it but was 
beat off by Captain Flint, the defender of Wandiwash. It ie now an ' 
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despatched a detachment of 3,000 horse and foot with 
artillery to Pondicherry, under Saiyid Mokhdum and 
Barakki Venkata Rao. 9 

In July, Haidar returned to Mysore which was being 
invaded by the Mahrattas under 
Viaaji Krishna (the “ Wazazey Punt 
with the Mahrattas, Visaji-Pant— of the Fort St. George 
July 1760. Becords) on account of the alleged 

arrears of contributions for 1758 and 1759, due to the 
Peshwa. 10 Haidar was “ desirous of accommodating 
matters by paying the chout [chauth] 11 The Mah- 
rattas, however, demanded 40 lakhs; Haidar offered 
only 15. Whereupon a truce was agreed upon for eight 
days and it was expected, before the expiry of the period, 


important trade centre, being at the intersection of the old road from 
Arcot to TrichiDopoly with the road from Salem to Cuddaloro. 

Why Haidar wanted to secure it will be evident from itB position, com- 
manding as it does the Attur Pass from Salem ThiB accounts for the 
severe fighting that took place in connection with it during the lbth 
century. 

A recent visit to this place shffivg that the spaoe on the top of the hill is 
rather small and cramped. ' jbk actually consists of two knolls, joined by 
a somewhat lower saddle, ‘Joe more western of which is slightly the 
higher. The plan in Orme’s Indostan shows that the village at the foot 
of the hill was also fortified in his time. Tradition says the upper foot 
waB built by one L&lsingh, who, with his wife, is said to lie buried in 
the two tombs which are to be still seen beside a tank, north of the road 
to Kallakurchi. A well to the south of the road to Cuddalore is also 
attributed to Lalsingh. On the western knoll of the bill are the ruins 
of a battery attributed to the French. Below these is an old cannon 
marked with Royal Crown and the monogram “ G.R.,” which probably 
stands for "George Rex," having been cast during the reign of 
King George III (1760-1820). A similar oannon is found on the eastern 
part of the fort. These two cannons most form part of the three sent by 
the English with the detachment from Triohinopoly to reinforce the 
garrison under command of Lieutenant Raill&rd, above mentioned. 
The third oannon must be buried somewhere near about. (See, for fur- 
ther information, W. Francis, South Arcot District Gazetteer, 840-843.) 

9. Haid. Ndm. % ff. 19 ; of. Mily. Cons., 624-626 supra. 

10. Mily. Cowit. Cones . , VIII. pp. 229-280, 280-281, Letter Nos. 262 and 268, 
dated July 16, 16, 1760— Figot to Visaji-Pant, and Pigot to Peshwa Baliji 

• Rao. See also 8el. Peek. Daft., Vol. XXVIII, Letter No. 266 cited 
infra. 

llv Mily. Cons., XIII. 719-720 : Letter dated August 8, 1760-Capt. Smith to 
Pigot and Council. 
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bamboo structure ( bidaru tokare)* 2 Haidar, says the 
chronicle,® soon got it shaped into a boat by securely 
tying it with water-skins {pakali ) from' his army. At 
dusk he forded the river, with as much treasure as could 
be conveyed, twenty horses and a select retinue, leaving 
behind his wife and his eight-year old son Tipu. At 
Harohalli, on his way, Venkatapataiya, the local Amil- 
dar, furnished him with the revenue collections ( iras&lu ) 
of the place and, about the end of August, Haidar reached 
Bangalore. 34 Having, with the help of Kablr Beig, 
consolidated his position as far as Anekal and raised sub- 
stantial loans from the merchants of Bangalore,® Haidar 
recalled Saiyid Mokhdum with his troops from Pondi- 
cherry as well as his force from Krishnagiri in the Payan- 
ghat.® Haidar’s position about thiB time was sought to 
be further secured by the appointment in his service of 
a talented soldier in the person of Mir Fuzzul-Ullah 
Khan (from Kolar), son-in-law of Dilavar Khan, Nawab 
of Sira, on a monthly salary and a proffered assignment 
of one lakh country as his jahgir.™ 

Meanwhile at Seringapatam Khande Rao, on the 
_ morrow of Haidar’s flight, kept the 

peJe 8 "with* 81 the latter’s family in honourable confine- 
Mahrattas, August ment ; 28 and Krishnaraja Wodeyar 
signed a treaty of peace with the 
Mahrattas, granting them biennial chauth for 1758 and 
1759 as agreed with Gspal Rao, in addition to three 

93. Haid. Ndtn ., l.c. 

23. Ibid, ff. 20-21. [Haidar’s retinue during his flight, aocording to the Ms., 
consisted of Ibrahim S&hib and Husain Sahib (his maternal uncle and 
nephew), Dnjfligal Venkatappa, Venkata Rao of Uttamapa lyam (96 miles 
S.W. of Periyakujam, Dip^igal Sub-Dr vision, Madura District), £rlnivisa 
Jlviji of She TGshikhdne, and Mir All Raz& Khftn ] See also and com- 
pare Mily. Count . Oorres. and Mily, Com., cited in f.n. 14 and id 
supra. 

24. Ibid, ff. 21. 25. Ibid. 

26. Ibid ; also Mily. Count. Corns., Letter No. 850 supra. 

27. Ibid, ff. 21-22. 

23; Ibid, ff. 21 ; also Mily. Count. Corres ., l.o. 
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lakhs by way of Ghasdana , and returning the stations 
newly taken from them (during 1760).® Visaji Krishna 
retired to Hoskote, leaving his main army near Seringa- 
patam to collect the dues and secure the release of , the 
military strongholds under the treaty. 80 For it was his 
programme “ to attend to the many questions pending 
below the ghats,'* by way of realising the Peshwa’s 
ambition.® 

Almost simultaneously Khande Rao had letters— in 
his own name and that of the king — 
Haidar?* Capture! circulated all over the country, proclaim- 
ing seeks Mahratta ing that Haidar Naik, having turned 
ber’im 11811 SePtem out a traitor, had fled, and offering 
adequate rewards to those who would 
capture his person and send him to Sermgapatam. 32 His 
plan, however, proved ineffective. On receipt of news 
of Haidar having reached Bangalore, Khande Rao, on 
behalf of Krishparaja, not only wrote to Visaji to obstruct 
the passage of Mokhdum’s detachment from Pondi- 
cherry, 33 but also despatched 4,000 horse, 6,000 sepoys, 
500 soldiers and 40 guns with necessary ammunition, to 
lead an attack on Bangalore jointly with the Mahrafctas. 34 
During September, the Mahrattas were planning Haidar’s 
pursuit to Bangalore, 35 and Visaji Krishna, in expectation 
of assistance from Mysore, “ resolved to send a proper 

29. 8el. Peak. Daft , Letter No 266 supra ; also Letter No. 276, dated Sep- 
tember 1760 (?)— ' Visaji Krishna to Lakshmanpanta Anna ; MUy. Count. 
Correa., l.c., and p. 928 Letter No 986, received October 7, 1760— 
ViB&ji-Pant to Pigot ; Bee also and compare Haid. Ndm , ft. 22. Qhds- 
dana : customary halting allowance for straw and grain See also quota- 
tion from Mxly. Count. Correa ., Letter No. 860, in f.n. 16 supra* 
S. G. Vue, b.a., in his Marathi-English Diettonary (1928), gives under 
OhAsdA^a the following:— "A levy of grass and grain. A military 
contribution ” (p. 164). 

90. Ibid , Letter Nos. 266 and 276 supra. 81. Ibid, Letter No. 266 supra. 

89. Haid. Ndm., ft. 21. 38. Ibid. 

84. MUy. Count. Cones., IX. pp. 11-12: Letter No. 14, received January 96, 
1761— King of Ifysore to Pigot. 

86. Bel. Peek. Daft., Letter No. 266 supra ; also MUy. Cons-, 823-824 : Letter 
dated September 10, 1760— John Andrews to Pigot and Council. 
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force to give him a finishing stroke.” 88 Indeed to the 
Mahrattas the crushing of Haidar seemed Absolutely 
necessary in their projected expansion southwards (up 
to Ramegvaram), and they had been viewing with 
concern his rising military talents and power, particularly 
since 1758. 37 Haidar’s position, however, about the 
middle of September 1760, is perhaps best reflected in a 
letter of Visaji Krishna, wherein he says, 38 “ Haidar 
maintains an unconvincing pomp. Though he has a 
well-equipped contingent, [his boasts are perfectly value- 
less]. He had sent his forces to aid the French at t 
Pondicherry. Half of them were destroyed by the 
English. The Raja of Pattan [Seringapatam] has joined 
hands with us and consequently he can achieve nothing 
on this side. Otherwise it is not in the nature of 
Haidar to be quiet. ...” 

Towards the close of September, Saiyid Mokhdum 

Haidar blockaded (from Pondicherry), passing through 
by the Mahrattas in Gingee and Tyaga-durg, arrived with 

Bangalore, Septem- hi s detachment at Anchutty-durg in 
ber-November 1760. -o-- i_i j r ju- if 

the Baramahal, and found himseli 
encircled and opposed by Ananda Gopal, the Mahratta 
sardar, sent thither by Visaji Krishna. 39 Haidar des- 
patched a portion of his forces under Fuzzul-Ullah Khan 
and Kablr Beig to Mokhdum’s relief, and it was not till 
about the middle of October that the latter, with Barakki 
Venkata Rao, succeeded in making his way to join 
Haidar. 40 Meantime the forces from Mysore sent by 

86. Mily. Count. Correa., VIII, Letter No. 360 supra. 

87. Bel. Peak. Daft , Vol. XL, Letter Nob. 104 and 116 ; and Vol. XXVIII, 

* Letter Nos. 228, 229, 242,246, 276, etc., cited in Ch. X and supra. 

88. Ibid, Vol. XXVIII, Letter No. 276 supra. 

89. Haid. Ndm., ft. 22 ; see also Mily. Cons., 811-812, 826, 830-881, 848, 868 
and 880 : Letters dated September 14 to 29, 1760 ; Mily. Count. Correa ., 
VIII. pp. 316-317: Letter No. 874, dated September 28, 1760-Pigot'to 
Naw&b. According to Mily. Cons., 812 (dated September 14, 170$, 
Haidar ’s detachment was 41 of very little assistance to the French.” iftie 
disturbances caused by his troops below the ghats are frequently notioed 
in the Cons, for June-September 1760. 

40. Ibid. ' ' ■ — ' " 
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•KhandS Rao, in co-operation with the ten thousand 
horse of Peshwa Balaji Bao commanded by Visfiji 
Krishna; had invested Bangalore, 41 Mokhdum stationed 
his troops near Nelamangala, 42 where he was again 
surrounded by 1,000 Mysore horse, 2,000 sepoys and 
Mahraitas with 4 guns. 43 For nearly two months, 
Bangalore was under a blockade and Haidar reduced to 
great extremities. At last, about the end of November, 

His peace with was obliged to make peace with the 
them, November Mahrattas on the strength of what 
1W0 ‘ ■ was understood to be a cowle from 

Balaji Rao who had sent orders to the Mahratta general 
(Visaji Krishna) “ to be friends with Hyder Naick, and 
act in conjunction with him.” 44 Visaji Krishna, how- 
ever, did not depart from Bangalore until he had 
obtained from Haidar formal cession of Krishnagiri in 
Salem-Baramahal ; 45 and the Mysoreans, disappointed, 
retraced their steps not long after. 

41. Mily. Count. Corves., IX, Letter No. 14 and VIII, Letter No. 380j>upra; 
also VIII. pp. 303, 349 . Letter Nos. 359 and 413, received September 18 
and Ootober 24, 1760; Mily. Cona., 861 : Letter dated September 28, 
1760— Pigot and Council to Colonel Eyre Coote ; 912-913, 933-934 ( Letters 
dated October 8 and 12, 1760), etc. 

42. Ibid, VIII. pp. 357-859, Letter dated November 13, 1760— Khantfe Rao to 
Rama Rao and Bakshi Krishhaiya, Office™ Commanding Mysore forces 
at Dingigal. The letter refers to the place of Mokhdum ’s encampment as 
“Telamangolom," which is clearly Nelamangala according totbe context. 

48. Ibid. 

44. Mily. Cons., XIII. 1127-1123 ( Letter dated December 6, 1760— Capt. 
Smith to Pigot and Council) ; also XIV. 15-19 ( Letter dated December 
80 1760— Ibid), and XIII. 1126, 1146 and 1162 ( Letters dated December 
11* 20 ahd 24, 1760). According to these Cons., Visaji-Pant, after finish- 
ing the affairs at Bangalore, had arrived with the Mahratta army at the 
Cudapanattam PaaB by December 11, 1760. See aUo and compare HaAd. 
Ndm., l.c. There wafc evidently a secret understanding of some kind 
underlying the above-mentioned peace, with a view to satisfy Haidar on 
the one hand and keep up the alleged Mahratta claims on the other. The 
opportunist that Haidar was, he was ever equal to all emergencies. 

45. Haul. Ndm., l.e. For a detailed account of this transaction, see Neshau. 
•" ‘ nHydur (Col. Miles’s translation), pp. 88-89. According to this work, 

VisSii Krishna was eventually disappointed by the deceptive orders 
issued by Haidar to the Faujdar of Krishnagiri, and marched off without 
attaining .his object. 
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On the retirement of the Mahrattas and the Mysore - 
Renews hie south. ans > Saiyid Mokhdum with his forces 
em movements, entered Bangalore. 46 Early in Decem- 
Deoemtwr 1760, ber, Haidar, relieved from the fear of 

Mahratta attack, placed the fort under Ibrahim Sahib. 4T 
Then, out of an available strength of 3,000 horse and 
6,000 bar and 4,000 Karnatak foot, he posted a» portion 
under Mir All Raza Khan for the conquest of the* 1 
upper country and despatched another for the reductioi/ 1 
of Satyamangalam and other taluks below the ghats, ^ 
while he himself proceeded at the head of a small detach-' 
ment towards the Gejjalahatti Pass, where he encamped 1 ' 
about the middle of December. 49 For, with part of his 
forces united with the Mahrattas, it was his avowed object 
to march immediately to the assistance of his Pondicherry 
friends ( i.e the French, now hard pressed by the English 
who had laid siege to Pondicherry) , and eventually lead 
a joint attack against all his opponents in Mysore. 50 
Haidar’s plans, however, were soon upset. For, 
Kh.o4e Rao oppos- already about this time, Khapde Rao, 
es him, December deceived in his expectations of the 
176 °* Mahratta alliance and alarmed by 

intelligence of Haidar’s southern movements, had marched 
on with his forces towards N anjangud-Haradanahalli. 
About the 18th of December, he succeeded in inflicting 
a crushing defeat on Haidar at the Gejjalahatti Pass and 
putting his troops to flight. 51 
For the time being, the Royalist cause, led by 
Hudu.naN.nj.- Khaj ^® Rao, seemed to gain ground, 
rsjaiya vs. Khaitfe Alone and helpless, Haidar’s attention 
Bao-. December now became increasingly concentrated 
on the reduction of his domestic enemy 
( i.e., Kha^de Rao). His only hope of success in this 

46. Ibid. 47. Ibid. 48. Ibid. 49. Ibid. 

60. Mily . Cons., XIII. 1127-1133, 642-645 supra. 

61. Haid. Ndm., l.o. ; also Mily. Cons., XIV. 16-19 supra. The Said. Nam. 
somewhat loosely plaoes this event early in January 1761 (Vikrama, 
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direction, however, appeared to lie in a timely composing 
o! his differences with Karachuri Nanjarajaiya, his erst- 
while master, whose downfall he had lately assisted in 
bringing about. Accordingly he made haste to Konanur 
where he stood as a supplicant before N&njar&j&iya, 
profuse as ever in his expressions of apology and peni- 
■ tence for his past conduct, and entreating, on solemn 
►oath, to be restored to his (Nanjarajaiya*s) favour. 88 
|Barakki Srinivasa Rao and other intimate councillors of 
■anjarajaiya, we are told, 53 in cIobc confidence, tried 
,heir utmost to dissuade the latter from the proposed 
accommodation and prevailed upon him to keep Haidar in 
w close custody, but in vain. For, indeed, to Nanjarajaiya 
the presence of Haidar at this moment seemed most 
opportune, having by no means been satisfied with his 
own position since his loss of office in 1759 and having, 
already about October 1760, sought the aid of the 
English at Madras to re-establish himself in Seringa- 
patam. 64 Believing, therefore, in the sincerity of 
Haidar’s intentions, Nanjarajaiya readily condescended 
to overlook his faults, 65 and not only honoured him with 
presents but, placing his own troops at his (Haidar’s) 
disposal, prepared to march with him, sending written 
instructions to the local parts to provide necessary 
supplies and assistance to Haidar. 66 At this change in 
the aspect of affairs, continues the chronicle, 67 Barakki 
Srinivasa Rao retired to Seringapatam in an attitude of 
positive disgust. About the end of December, Haidar, 
in alliance with Nanjarajaiya, had almost recovered his 
lost ground and was pressing Krishnaraja Wodeyar for 
the surrender of Khapde Rao to him. “ Both Nunda 

Pushy a). Both with reference to the context and the Mily. Cons., it 
seems to have taken place even muoh earlier, i.e., about Deoember 18 
1760 (Vikrama, Mdrgatira). 

52. Ibid, ft. 92-28. 68. Ibid, tt. 28. 

64. Press List (1760), p. 212: Letter No. 1061, dated October 14, 1780— 
Mohammad Tosnf Khan to Pigot. 

8 |5. Raid. Ndm. t l.o. 66. Ibid . 


67. Ibid. 
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Rauze [Nanjarajaiya] and Hyder Naick,” says a letter, 64 
“ have united their Interests in order to oblige the King 
[i.e., Krishjiaraja] to sacrifice Cundy Row [Khande Rao] 
to their Resentment ; Letters have past with offers from’ 
them of laying down their arms, if the King would delivers 
up the Prime Minister [i.e., Khande Rao], which he hasi 
resolutely refused and invested [him] with full power.” 

In January (1761) Haid&r advanced as far as Katte- 

Malalavadh 59 threatening Seringltpatai^ 

1761 nUary ‘ MarCh with a blockade, “ if the King will n<t ; 

deliver up Candy Row [KharuMl 
Rao].” 60 Thereupon Khande Rao, accompanied by hijl 
colleagues, marched with his forces from the capital.*™ 
In the meantime, Haidar had contrived to get false] 
letters — in his own name and that of Nanjarajaiya — i 
written to the effect that all the principal officers in 
Seringapatam had been won over by him, that they were 
engaged in capturing Khande Rao and been solemnly 
promised substantial rewards after they had actually 
delivered Khande Rao to him. Haidar had also taken 
care to see that these letters fell into the hands of the 
sentinels of Khande Rao’s army. 62 The letters, as was 
expected, were promptly handed over by them to Khande 
Rao, and he, on perusing them, so thoroughly believed 
in the reality of their contents that, apprehending 
treachery, he forthwith rode back in post haste to 
Seringapatam. 63 On receipt of this news, Haidar sur- 
prised and put to rout Khande Rao’s troops, capturing 
ammuijtyions and stores from his camp. 64 In February* 

66. Mily* Coha., XIV. 16-19 supra. 69. Said. Ndm., l.o. 

60. JCjtfy. Cons., 102-106: Letter dated January 17, 1761— Oapt. Smith to 
‘Pmot and Council. 


81. Said. Nam., l.c. 62. Ibid. 63. Ibid . 

68. Ibid. According to a Despatch, dated February 4, 1761, " Hyder Naig, 
former Duan to the Xing of Mysore but who lately rebelled, having made 
peaoe with the Morattas, has, we hear, collected a powerful army to 
i oppose the Xing's forces. He will probably be joined by the party of 
French, that during the siege of Pondicherry was employed under the 
oommand qt Major Allen, to endeavour to preserve its oommunioation with 
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Haidar, having stationed Nanjarajaiya near Katte-Malala- 
vh$i, proceeded up to Seringapatam. 65 On March 4 
( Vikrama , Magha ba. IB), he plundered Khande Rao’s 
detachment near the Bridge Gate and marched back 
towards the Gejjalahatti Pass 66 

During March-May, Haidar was active below the 
Haidar strengthens g^ats, taking possession of Satya- 
himseif, March-May mangalam, Kaveripuram, Nnmakal, 
lfa Anantagiri, &ankhagiri and other forts 07 

and strengthening his position by winning the goodwill 
of the local populace, by amassing large sums ot money, 
by increasing the numerical strength of his forces and 
by systematically corrupting the leading officials in 
Seringapatam through his agents. 68 Towards the close 
of May, Haidar retraced his steps to Mysore, after 
reducing all the military outposts of Seringapatam “with 
the help of his 5,000 horse, 8,000 muskets and 40 guns, 
well-equipped in all particulars.” 69 

Early in June, Haidar arrived in the neighbourhood 


And invests 
Seringapatam, June 
1761. 


of Seringapatam and invested the fort 
about the middle of the month. 70 
During the progress of the blockade 


the country, but the party we had out under Major Preston has always kept 
him in check ” [Mtly. Deep. to Court , III 1-12; also Mad. Deep. (1764- 
1766), p. 281]. This document, while it but touches on the fringe of 
the internal politics of Mysore, merely points to how Haidar's strategic 
position in South India was being viewed by his foreign observers about 
January-February 1761. The course of affairs at home during the 
period was actually drifting in the manner described above. 

66. Ibid. 66. Ibid. 

67. Ibid ; also Mdy Cons., 299-800- Letter dated May 11, 1761— Major 
Preston, Trichmopoly, to Pigofc and Council. 

68. Ibid ff. 28-24. 

69. Bel. Pesh. Daft., Vol XXVIII, Letter No. 281, dated June 10, 1761— 
Mukund Rao Srlpat, HoskSte, to Peshwa. 

TO. According to the above document, by June 10, 1761, “ Pattan [Seringa- 
patam] is still free, being commanded by the Kartar and Khande Rao 
Banaji. But Haidar is after it and wants to corrupt the inmates during 
his stay in the vicinity.’' Allowing an interval of a few days for these 
indirect efforts of Haidar, we would not be far wrong in fixing his invest- 
ment of Seringapatam between the 18th and 90th of June 1761. For, as 
we shall see below, his ultimatum aoceded to on the 98th. 

yoji. n R 
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(c. June 13-20), he dictated the following terms to the 
Court of Seringapatam : 71 firstly, that 
His ultimatum. Khande Eao was to be surrendered to 
him (he having been, as Haidar alleged, 
a servant of his and not of the king) ; and secondly, that 
he (Haidar) was to be reimbursed the vast sums of 
money the Government owed him on account of the pay 
of the military and other items. If these terms were 
satisfied, Haidar added, he would leave Mysore forthwith 
and seek service elsewhere ; otherwise he was pre- 
pared to continue the fight. The crisis had been reached. 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar found himself helpless in the 
extreme, he and his party having been foiled in their 
attempts to put down Haidar by the latter’s superior 
cunning and power of dissimulation. 

Since July- August 1760, it may be recalled, there was 
The Royalist a movement afoot in Seringapatam, 
movement, 1760- which systematically aimed at the 
mi destruction of Haidar and the preser- 

vation of the ancient Hindu sovereignty in Mysore. 
This movement, actively encouraged by Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar, was led by Khande Rao, who, though alleged 
to be a “ servant ” of his own by Haidar, was really a 
loyal subject and officer of the Raja. 72 During September- 
Their alliance With November, Krishnaraja Wodeyar, as 
the Mahrattas (down related already, was allied with the 
to November 1760). Mahrattas in blockading Haidar at 

Bangalore and in preventing him from being joined by 

71. Haid. Ndm., ft. 24. 

72. Khande Rao was a Mahratta (DeAastha) Brahman and belonged to the 
Banfiji family. His full name was Khaud§ Rao Banfiji, by whioh name 
he is mentioned and referred to in the Peshwa’s correspondence of the 
period. (See, for instanoe. f.n. 70 supra). The Banfiji family is still 
represented in the Mysore State. Some of its members have since the 
Restoration held subordinate offices in the State Government or in the 
office of the Hon'ble the British Resident in Mysore. There were other 
-members of the B&naji family serving in Mysore contemporaneously 
with KhaitfS Rao and even before his time. (See, for instance, ants 
Ohs. IX. 190, and X. 200, f.n. 16 ; 218, f,n. 80 ; 217, f.n. 69, etc., referring 
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Saiyid Mokhdum’s detachment from Pondicherry. In 
furtherance of this objective, Krishparaja, early in 
September, seemed desirous of accommodating affairs 
with the Euglish oIbo at Madras. 78 
The latter at first appeared to view 
lish Government at this proposal with disfavour, as they 
OcWb“r i7M Ptember ’ he,d : 74 “Although Hyder Naig be in 
rebellion to the King as well as an 
enemy to us, we are by no means satisfied that the King 
is not also opposed to our interest . . Evidently, 

in the absence of correct information, they took him, 
and no less Haidar, to be in alliance with the French, 
since, about this time, the Mysore troops under Saiyid 
Mokhdum were ravaging the Company’s territories. 
About the end of September, however, Knshnaraja 
Wodeyar, by way of renewing his friendship with the 
English, wrote to Captain Richard Smith (commanding 
at Karur), 75 assuring him that Haidar had joined the 
French without his orders, advising him of his having 
sent a Vakil to the Governor of Madras, expressing his 
intention — as soon as certain affairs were settled — of 
sending “ 5,000 horse, 6,000 or 7,000 seapoys [sepoys] 
and a good many cannon with plenty of ammunition, 
together with 4,000 or 5,000 Morattas ” under Khapde 
Rao to the assistance of the English against Pondicherry, 

to Banaji Madhava Rao or Banaji-Pant, the Peshwa’s representative at 
the Court of Seringapatam during 1755-1768). The sole justification— if 
suoh a word can at all be used in such a connection— for Haidar’s claim- 
ing him as his "servant” was that he had worked with Haidar and 
Haidar had risen in the service of the king sooner than KhaqAe Rao 
and had sought sometimes to assert his new superiority over his old 
friend and colleague in aervioe 

78. Mily. Cons., XIII. 816-823 : Letter dated September 6, 1760— Captain 
Riohard Smith, Karur, to George Pigot and Counoil, Fort St. George; 
see also MUy. Count. Correa., VIII. p. 862: Letter No. 490. received 
Ootober 26, 1760— Nawab (Muhammad All Wiltjfth) to Pigot. 

74. Ibid, 882-881 : Letter dated September 16, 1760— Pigot and Conn oil to 
Capt. Smith. 

76. MUy. Count. Correa., p. 321 : Letter No. 880, received October 8, 1760- 
King of Mysore to Capt. Smith. 

B* 
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and seeking their aid to beat Haidar’s troops under 
Mokhdum, then on their way to Bangalore. About the 
same time Khande Rao also wrote a similar letter to 
George Pigot, Governor of Madras, 76 requesting him -to 
order the cessation of disturbances by the Company’s 
troops within the limits of Karur belonging to Mysore. 

During October- November, the English Government 
The negotiations at Madras seemed to entertain great 
continued, October- hopes of the conclusion of an alliance 
December 1760. w ith the king of Mysore as an 

advisable measure, in view of their renewed struggle 
with the French at Pondicherry. 77 They not only des- 
patched a detachment under Major Preston to prevent 
the French at Tyaga-durg from joining Haidar, 78 but also 
ordered the Company’s officers to desist from any 
further hostilities in the Mysore country, 79 and were in 
expectation of the arrival of the Mysore Vakil at 
Madras, 80 even pressing the king and Khande Rao on 
the subject. 81 So anxious indeed were they about the 
proposed alliance that, on December 18, they recorded a 


76. Ibid, pp. 828-830, Letter No. 887, received Octobor 7, 1760— Khande Rao 
to Pigot; see also p 821- Letter No. 379, received October 8, 1760— 
Khande Rao to Capt. Smith. In keeping with these documents, a 
Despatch reportB thus on the affairs of Mysore “ The King of Mysore, 
with the assistance of the Marathas, expelled his prime-minister and 
general Haidar Nayak. His new minister Khande Rao wrote to the 
President and the Nawab, stating that Haidar Nayak was a rebel who 
had joined the French on his own authority. This revolution caused 
Matta Nayak [Mokhdum Nayak], the commander of Haidar’s party, to 
return to Mysore and engage the Marathas, thus freeing us from the fear 
of a Maratha incursion. ... A Vakil is expeoted from the King of 
Mysore " (Mad. Deep., p. 227 : Despatch dated November 3, 1760— Pigot 
and Council to the Company). 

77. Ibid, pp. 826-327: Letter No. 884, dated October 6, 1760 — Pigot to 
Naw&b; also Mily. Cons., 906*910: Consultation dated October 6, 1760. 

78. Ibid, pp. 824-326. Letter No. 888, dated October 6, 1760-Pigot to King 
of Mysore. 

79. Ibid , Letter No. 884 supra ; also p. 327 : Letter dated Ootober 6, 1760- 
Pigot to Muhammad Yusuf Khan ; and pp. 347-848 : Letter No. 409, 
dated October 22, 1760— Pigot to Khairfe Rao. 

80> Mad. Deep* : Despatch cited in f.n. 76 supra. 

81. Mily. Count. Oorres., Letter Nos. 888 and 409 supra. 
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Minute to the following effect : 88 “ The delay of the 
King of Mysore in sending his Vackeel to Madras and 
[in] replying to the several letters we have since wrote 
him, show [s] that his former proposal [s] to accommodate 
with us were only to amuse. But although we are 
convinced that neither the King nor Hyder Naigue wish 
our prosperity, it is yet possible they may from political 
motives be kept from joining the enemy [ i.e ., the 
French], at least the King, who without great probability 
of success would hardly venture to assist our enemies 
openly and by that means draw upon him our resent- 
ment in case we succeed against Pondicherry. In our 
present circumstances, it is most certainly our interest to 
gain time and we much approve of Captain Smith’s 
thought of opening a negotiation for that purpose, as 
the correspondence he has already had with Mysore may 
naturally lead to it and time may be protracted by 
waiting for our conclusion. It is thought necessary and 
agreed that Capt. Smith be invested with power to 
make such proposals either to the King of Mysore or 
Hyder Naigue, as from circumstances shall appear to 
him best calculated to serve our present purpose, without 
including any definitive treaty which is always to be 
referred to our approval and determination.” At the 
same consultation, they also resolved to continue the 
management of Karur and other districts (belonging to 
Mysore) under an Amildar, with a view to their eventual 
restoration to Mysore , 83 for they held : 84 “If the King 
of Mysore is to be wrought upon by negotiation to 
refrain from giving assistance to our enemies, the hopes 

89. Mily. Cons., 1182-1133: Consultation dated December 18, 1760; also 
1140*1141 : Letter dated December 20, 1760— Pigot and Council to Capt- 
Smith. According to Mily. Cons., 1116*1117 ( Letter dated Decembers, 
1760), a Vakil from the king of Mysore had arrived in the English army 
about December 6, and was expected at Madras. The Vakil, however, 
as we shall see in the Bequel, appeared before George Pigot at Pondi- 
cherry only about the middle of January 1761. 

83. Ibid. 84. Ibid. 
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of having the Caroor districts restored may be a consi- 
deration of weight . . In the meanwhile, the 

Governor (Pigot) had also written to Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar, 85 expressing his surprise at the non-arrival of 
his (Raja’s) Vakil to settle affairs, acquainting him with 
the low state to which the French had been reduced, 
desiring him to be on his guard against any promises for 
assistance the latter would doubtless make to be relieved 
from their distress, and expecting to be informed of his 
final intentions without delay. 

Krishnaraja Wodeyar, during a greater part of the 
period (October- November 1760), found 
Junei 7 fli! ber 1760 it expedient to temporise, 86 sanguine 
as he was about his alliance with the 
Mahrattas against Haidar. It was not, however, till 
about the end of December 1760 that the Royalists, 
deceived by the Mahrattas and alarmed by the combi- 
nation of Haidar and Nanjarajaiya, 87 began to look 
upon the English as their “ most natural ally,” 88 and 
were inclined more earnestly to seek their friendship. 89 
In January 1761, Krishnaraja Wodeyar and Khapde Rao 
communicated with the Governor of Madras, advising 
him of their having despatched to him their Vakil 
ferlnivasachari, 00 Khan<}e Rao, in particular, assuring the 

86. Mtly. Count. Correa ., pp. 869-870 : Letter No. 445, dated December 9, 
1760— Pigot to King of Mysore. 

86. M Uy. Cons., 1106 : Letter dated November 26, 1760 — Capt. Smith to 
Pigot and Council ; 1112-1114 : Letter dated December 4, 1760 — Pigot 
and Council to Col. Eyre Coote. According to Mily. Count. Correa., 
Letter No. 879 supra , a headman of the Dnjfligal province had been 
ordered to wait upon Capt. Smith (in September 1760) and a Vakil from 
the king of Mysore was intended to be sent to him sometime later. 

87. Ibid , XIV. 15-19 supra. 88. Ibid. 89. Ibid. 

90. Mily. Count. Correa., IX. pp. 11-12 : Letter No. 14, reoeived January 
■ 96,1761; also pp. 12-18, Letter No.?— Kha^e Rao to Pigot. The date 
of writing or of receipt of the seoond letter ie not recorded. But from 
the similarity of the oontents, it appears to have been written and recei- 
ved about the same time as the first one, t.e., January 1761. In the 
Preaa List for 1761, both these documents are entered as on January 15 
(see p, 968, Letter Nos. 1889 and 1840). 
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Governor of his desire to join him “ to do things of great 
consequence.” 01 In February, Krishnaraja again wrote 
to the Governor on the subject of his friendship with 
the English, reminding him of his having sent Srinivasa- 
chari (the Vakil) to inform him “of some certain 
matters.” 92 During March-April, Krishriaiya, Chief 
Bakshi of the Raja, negotiated with Nawab Muhammad 
All for securing through him English support against 
Haidar. 93 On April 30, the Bakshi addressed a letter 
to the Governor, 94 entreating him to assist and support 
his master’s Government by all means by ordering the 
despatch of the English army “ to punish Hyder Naick 
and take possession of the Gadys [gadi] and countries.” 
In May, Krishnaiya waited upon the English at Trichi- 
nopoly in hopes of their “ sending him assistance 

91. Ibid, pp. 12-13 supra. 

92. Ibid, p. 23 : Letter No. 37, received February 16, 1761— King of Mysore 
to Pigot. 

93. Ibid, pp. 66-66 : Letter No. 106, dated April 80, 1761— Bakshi Krinhimiya 
to Pigot. The BakBhi ir referred to in this and the other documents an 
“ Banda Krishnaya," “Beni Kisthna," “Beni Kistnah,” “Benny 
Kistnah," “ Bany Krishnaya ” — “ the King's General," “ the King of 
Mysore's chief Bexy,” “ a creditable pernon," etc. (see Mily Cons., 
Xiv. 16-19, 102-106,299-300, MUy. Count. Correa., VIII. 867-869, IX. 
Letter No. 142, etc.). He appears to have been popularly known as 
Beqqe KrUhnaiya (?), the prefix being pronounced by his English con- 
temporaries in the formB mentioned above. As early as December-Jaim- 
ary 1760-1761, Krishpaiya— then commanding at Tottiyam, near 
DiijiJigal— had moved with Capt. Richard Smith at Trichinopoly in the 
matter of a treaty of alliance with the English against Haidar, “ which 
heexpeoted every hour to be invested with full power to conclude" 
{Mily. Cone., 102-106 supra). On the Approach of Haidar towards 
Namakal in March 1761, the Bakshi, according to the letter under 
ref erenoe {Mily. Count. Corres., No. 106 supra), waB entrusted by his 
master (t.e., the king of Mysore) with “ the management of the districts 
and gadys [ga<Ji] on this side of the Canama of the Mysore country," 
and some of the troops of Mysore placed under bis command, in antici- 
pation of English assistance to put down the growing power of Haidar. 
It was daring hiB sojourn below the ghats that he oame into contact with 
Nawab Muhammad All Walaj&h and the English Government at Fort 
Bt. George, Madras. Bakshi Krishnaiya was a staunch Boyalist. The 
gadye (gadis) referred to are the fortified hills and rocks with which 
the country was then full. 

94. Ibid. 
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enough to recover his master’s affairs and overset Hyder 
Naig.” 05 In or about June, the Bakshi concluded an 
agreement 06 with the Nawab to the effect that if an 
army of 1,000 soldiers, 3,000 sepoys, 200 troopers and 
1,000 horse with 20 guns and mortars were sent to the 
assistance of Krishuar.ija Wodeyar, he would pay the 
charges thereof (rupees ten lakhs, at one lakh a month) 
monthy, provided Katti Gopalaraja Urs (who was in 
confinement in the Trichinopoly fort since July 1752) 
was released. About the same time, Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar and Karachuri Nanjarajaiya (the latter having 
by now transferred his allegiance to the Baja, having 
been lately deceived by Haidar) sent to acquaint 
Muhammad Yusuf Khan (officer in charge of Madura 
and Tinnevelly on behalf of Nawab Muhammad All), 97 
“ that Hyder Naick extended his animosity to the highest 
pitch and laid siege to Seringapatam alias Mysore, so 
that if the Company will be pleased to send an assistance 
of force and extirpate the enemy, in that case they (the 
King and Nanzeraz) will make them a present of two 

96. Mily. Cons., 299 300: Maj. PreBton’ a letter dated May 11, 1761, cited 
in f.n. 67 supra. 

96. Mily. Count. Correa., pp. 83-84. Letter No. 142, dated June 80,1761 — 
Nawab to Pigot For the text of the agreement contained in this letter, 
vide Appendix II — (9). Though the letter is dated June 30, the agreement 
referred to m it seems to have been, according to the context, concluded 
muoh earlier, as stated above. Katti Gopalaraja Urs, mentioned in the 
document, was not released from Trichinopoly till 1762. And in March 
of that year, he was appointed by Haidar to the charge of Chikbaljapur 
(see Haul. Nam., ff. 26 A). 

97. Ibid, pp. 191-192 : Letter No. 159, dated July 29, 1761 — Muhammad Yusuf 
Ehftn to Pigot. The proposals related in this letter appear to have 
been made, according to the context, much earlier than the date of 
the letter itself, i.e., in or about June 1761. As to Muhammad Yusuf 
Khan, see W. Francis, i.c.s., in Madura District Gazetteer, 62-67, and the 
authorities cited therein ; also the monograph entitled Yusuf Khan, the 
Rebel Commandant, by 8. C. Hill, i.E.S. (Retd.), 1914. Sir 
John M&loolm Bpoke of Yusuf Khan as “ the bravest and ablest of all 
tiie native soldiers that ever served the English in India.” Col. Fullarton 
writing of him says that his example showB that " wisdom, vigour and 
integrity are of no climate or complexion.” See A View of English Inter- 
ests in India (Madras Edn., 1667). Yusuf Kh4n proved a rebel and was 
hanged in 1784. 
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lacks of Pagodas and bear the expense of the troops 
besides, . . . that as long as the Company remain 

[in] the Carneteck [Karnatak] country they should 
assist them and they would give up to the Company the 
districts of Dindigal, etc., in the Pain Gaut [Payanghat] 
but that if the Company are not desirous of these 
districts, in such case they will deliver up countries to 
the amount of 4 or 5 lakhs towards Tellichery as their 
limits lie near the said place and further that they will 
not sell the merchandizes of their country such as cloth, 
sandallwood, etc., to any except the Company whom 
they will always supply and are desirous that the friend- 
ship with the Company should be continued from 
generation to generation.” 

The attitude of the English Government at Madras on 

The English atti. tbe Mysore question during the period 
tude on the Mysore was, however, in close keeping with 
question, 1760-1761 their policy towards the French, being, 

as usual, governed rather by considerations of expediency 
than political insight. During December-January 
(1760-1761), Pondicherry was closely besieged by the 
English and they directed all their resources to the 
crushing of the French power in India. Early in 
December, the English seemed to view with concern the 
possibility of the French being joined by Haidar and the 
Mahrattas. 98 Their apprehension was, however, soon 
removed by the rise of the combination of Haidar and 
Nanjarajaiya against the Royalists in Sermgapatam. 
So that, at the end of December, the English seemed 
inclined to support the king against Haidar and to 
amuse the latter, 00 and in January, it was very much 
in their own interest to settle matters with the king of 
Mysore, cultivate more assiduously an alliance with him 

96. Mily. Cone., XIII. 1127-1133, cited in f.n. 44 supra. 

9. Ibid , XTV. 16-19 (cited in f.n. 44 supra) and 95-96 {Letter dated January 
9, 1761)— Council to Capt. Smith. 
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and “prevent an union betwixt the king and Hyder 
Naig.” 100 About the middle of January, the Mysore 
Vakil arrived in Pondicherry but was ordered by the 
Governor of Madras to wait upon Muhammad All. 101 
The latter took him to Trichinopoly, promising that he 
would dispatch the king’s affairs. 102 On the 16th, 
Pondicherry was reduced by the English and in February, 
Krishparaja Wodeyar and Bakshi Krishnaiya were 
desired to send their Vakils to Madras if they had any 
proposals to make. 103 However much the English wished 
to conduct “further negotiations with the Court of 
Mysore,” 104 they seemed to be less earnest about it, 
despite the Nawab’s advices to settle the Mysore 
affairs, 105 and Major Preston’s letter from Trichinopoly, 
urging for the Governor’s particular instructions in the 
matter of sending assistance to Mysore. 106 In reply to 
the Major’s letter, however, the Government only 
recorded a Minute , acquainting him 107 “ that as we hold 
it necessary at present to preserve tranquillity in the 
country, he is on no account to furnish the Nabob or 

100. Ibid, 28-95: Consultation dated January 12, 1761; 102-106' Letter 

dated January 17, 1761, cited in f.u 60 supra. According to the latter 
document, about January 17, 1761, there seemed every possibility of 
success for the Royalists against Haidar, if they could only be effectively 
supported by the English. For the forces of the king of Mysore had 
by now assembled near the English frontiers at Dnrfigal, Salem and 
Nfimakal, “ all which could join m two days, if necessary, [i.e.,] 
about 2,500 horse and 8,000 seapoys [sepoys] , besides matchlocks, etc., 
innumerable." The English, however, about thiB time, were actively 
engaged in the reduction of Pondicherry. 

101. Mily. Count. Correa ., Letter Nos. 87 and 105 supra. 

102. Ibid, Letter No. 105 supra. 

108. Mily. Cons., 189 {Letter dated February 19, 1761 — Capt. Smith to Pigot 
and Counoil) ; see also 146 ( Letter dated February 10, 1761 — Pigot and 
Counoil to Capt. Smith) and 102-106 ( Minutes of Cons ., dated 
January 27, 1761 ?). 

104. Ibid, 102-106 : Minutes of Cons,, cited supra. 

106. Mily. Count. Corres., p. 38, Letter No. 70, dated March 25, 1761 — 
Nawib to Pigot ; and pp. 83-84, Letter No. 142 (dated June 80, 1761), 
cited in f.n. 26 supra. 

106. Mily. Cons., 299-800 ( Letter dated May 11, 1761— Maj. Preston to Pigot 

and Gonuoil), cited in f.n. 67 supra. 

107. Ibidt Minutes of Con*. 
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any country powers with troops from bi8 garrison with- 
out our express orders, but to apprise the Nabob that his 
application must be immediately [sent] to us for any 
assistance he may stand in need of.” The proposals for 
an accommodation with Mysore lingered on and were 
finally rejected by the Government (in July). 108 

Elsewhere, too, the state of affairs was thoroughly 

The position of the unfavourable to the Royalist cause in 
Mahrattas m the Mysore. On the 14th of January 
?unei76i) * d ° Wn 1761, the Mahrattas had sustained a 
crushing defeat at the hands of Ahmad 
Shah Abdali on the field of Panipat (the last battle of 
Panipat). Stunned by the news of that disaster, Visaji 
Krishna, who had encamped in the Payanghat since 
December 1760, hastened back to his country about 
April. 109 His departure meant, indeed, a serious blow 
to the progress of Mahratta arms in the Karnatak and 

108. Ibid , XV. 451-462: Council’s Proceedings, dated July 16, 1761, on Mtly. 

Count Correa., IX, Letter Nos. 140 and 142 {supra), from Nizam 
All and the Nawab, received at Fort 6'f. George on July 14 and 16 
respectively. According to No. 140, Nizam All had sought the aid of 
the English E I. Company to establish himself in Hyderabad by 
overthrowing Salabat Jang The Council, however, observed . 
“ Though Nizam Ally’s offers have the appearance of great advantage 
to the Company, yet the recent proofs of the loss which the French 
Company sustained by their troops m the Deccan notwithstanding the 
immense revenues assigned for their support is a warning to us not to 
plunge the Company into the same difficulties by sending their troops 
mto parts so distant from their capital at this time, especially when 
the country is scarcely sound and indeed it would not at any time be 
advisable to undertake an expedition into the Deccan without a Bum of 
money amply sufficient to defray all the charges until the revenues 
of the country assigned Bhould put into our hands such a capital as 
might enable us to ensure to the Company a profit at least equal to the 
expense." On the Nawab’s letter (No. 142), they recorded: "The 
same reasons induce us to reject the proposals of the King of Mysore 
without first having money in hand." At the same time, the Council 
unanimously held " that as the war with the Frenob, though they 
have been subdued on the coast, still subsists, our affairs are not yet in 
a sufficient state of seoority to admit of our sending sn army to Nizam 
Ally's assistance," while " apparently no reply was resolved to be 
sent to either [the] Nabob, or [the] Mysore King, or his representa- 
tive, Beny Krishnaya [Bakshi Krishnaiya].” 

109. Aftlp. Count. Correa., p. 41 : Letter No. 76, received April 1, 1761. 
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South India. They were in danger of losing one by one 
most of their outposts in the Balaghat. 110 Already about 
June, Mirza Kablr Beig, Haidar’s lieutenant from 
Bangalore — commanding 600 horse, 500 gunners, 3 guns 
and 2,000 Karnatak foot- soldiers — had succeeded in 
taking Nelamangala, Devanahalli and other stations. 111 
The Mahratta position in the Karnatak in June is, 
perhaps, best reflected in a letter of Mukund Rao feripat, 
from Hoskote, wherein he reports to the Peshwa 
thus: 113 “Ever since Yisaji Krishna left this part and 
approached the Tungabhadra, the Palegars on this side 
have begun circulating all kinds of false alarms and acting 
in all sorts of unrestricted and uncontrolled manner in 
even places belonging to our Government. ... It 
is known to all that Haidar bears an ill-will against me, 
from long ago. Therefore he is on the lookout for an 
opportunity to play false against me just when I came in 
his grip after leaving Hoskota . . . Cuddapah, 
Jagadev [Mysore], Yajrakarur, all these stations are 
very insistent in their demands for help. Their needs 
are certainly urgent. However much I may long for 
helping them, the position here is quite disappointing 
and if I cannot help them, the stations can scarcely be 
held . . . The arrangements made by Visaji Krishna 

as regards the appointment of the garrison and other 
matters are so scanty and scandalous that the less said 
about them the better. The only way, therefore, to save 
the situation and protect the Mamlatdars here is to 
despatch some forces speedily from the capital. I will 
not fail to make every effort in my power, as I value 
government service better than my very life. And I 
have determined to give my very life while on duty. 

110. 8el. Peak. Daft., Vol. XXVIII, Letter No. 291 (dated June 10, 1761), 

cited in f.n. 69 supra. 

111. Ibid. 

113. Ibid. For a connected aocount of the Mahrattas in Mysore, vide 

Appendix II— (10). 
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It is daily growing difficult to recruit new men as all 
capable persons have already been taken up by Haidar 
Naik. Kanarese soldiers, which are the only kind 
available, are not to be depended upon in this crisis. And 
I see no other remedy to quiet all the elements of 
disloyalty but by the arrival of the Government forces. 
It can be imagined how the revenues cannot be collected 
under these circumstances . . . Kabir Beig from 

Bangalore, the man of Haidar, is waiting just two kosh 
from here to entangle me and is using all his ingenuity 
in devising a new cause for struggle everyday. We 
have no other course but to take things lying down and 
restrain us from hastily involving ourselves m a ruinous 
quarrel. If I once leave the fort [of Hoskote] and go 
away 5/7 kosh , 1 cannot be sure of returning to it very 
easily. The whole situation seems like carrying fire in 
the sleeves, and yet I cannot but think that only a 
thousand horsemen could have brought the situation 
under control. With that much power behind me I 
would have risked going anywhere to Gurrumkonda, 
Sarkar Jagadevgad [Mysore] and Vajrakarur, the right- 
ful possessions of Government. What could have Ajij 
Khan [Aziz Khan] 113 been able to do if I had ventured 
to relieve any one or even all of these stations which are 
pitiably helpless? It is better to close one’s eyes in 
death rather than be compelled to tamely brook the 
insulting attitude of these paltry enemies. We are 
ashamed to see the plight of our master. The Sardars 
come to this part very often, invested with the full 
responsibility of administering the conquests here. It 
is incumbent upon them to appoint competent men and 
to provide them with sufficiently powerful garrisons, 
with foresight and real understanding as to the imminent 
problems of the situation. Their negligence inevitably 

118. Aziz Khan, according to the context, was formerly in Haidar's service, 
which be had lately left. 
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makes the Government interests to suffer and their 
prestige to lower down, besides making the situation 
particularly dangerous for those who are to stay here for 
long. The Palegars here have their own uncanny wayB 
of circulating all sorts of rumours regarding the difficul- 
ties 'the Mahrattas had to encounter in the north and 
they have begun to regularly flout our authority. We 
are but servants and will not fail in our duty so long as 
we are alive. We shall be faithful and remain loyal for 
ever. If only 5,000 men are sent in this nick of time, 
the Mahratta power will be maintained in this 
province . . . ” In these circumstances, any hope of 

succour from the Mahrattas against Haidar was well 
nigh an impossibility. 

In this extremity, Krishnaraja Wodeyar and the 
dowager queen were prevailed upon by 
M T i h 76 i! U, ”“' Juuo the councillors— by now won over by 
Haidar — to accede to Haidar’s terms as 
the only way out of the difficulty. 134 Accordingly, on 
June 20 (Vishu, Jyestha ha. 3), Khande Rao was 
surrendered to Haidar 115 (who kept him a close prisoner) 116 
and the latter, with the help of Pradhan Venkatapataiya, 
concluded an arrangement, assigning a three lakh 
territory to Krishnaraja and one lakh country to 
Karachuri Nanjarajaiya, and reserved for himself the 
management of the rest of the kingdom ostensibly to 
meet the expenses of the army and the annual contribu- 

114. Haid. Nfim., ff. 24 115. Ibid. 

116. Mily. Com., XV. 631 : Letter dated August 81, 1761— Maj. Preston to 
Pigot and Counoil. For what was his alleged ingratitude to Haidar, 
Khan$e Rao was, acoording to the generaUy aooepted local aocounts, 
condemned (by Haidar) to life-long punishment by being put in an 
iron oage and fed on rice and milk like a parrot, and exposed in the 
market-place at Bangalore — a most pathetio end. Whatever may be 
the nature or extent of Haidar’B allegations against him, KhaQ$e 
Rao, from the materials now available, will ever be remembered as 
a loyal subjeot of Krishnaraja Wodeyar II, who, as the leader of the 
Royalist movement, worked wholeheartedly to save the oountry from 
the usurper's hands. 
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tions to the Nizam and the Mahrattas. 117 At the same 
time, Venkatapataiya was granted Kunigal as a rent-free 
estate ( inani ) and the other councillors promised suitable 
awards. 118 Then Haidar took formal possession of the 
fort of Seringapatam, and on July 3 ( Vishu , Ashadha 6 u. 
1) appointed Saiyid Mokhdum as its killedar. 119 He 
next attended to the preliminary arrangements for the 
defence of the fort and placed Bokkasada Venkatapataiya 
in charge of the administration of the Kartar's portion of 
the kingdom ( Kartarasime karubaru ). lflu Haidar’s 

Haidar's uaurpa- usurpation was practically complete by 
tion complete, July about the middle of July, when he 
1761 * left with his family for Bangalore. 191 

Thus, by a combination of circumstances at once 
favourable to himself and detrimental to the Royalists, 
Haidar stepped into the position of the l)a]avais, eclips- 
ing them as the supreme arbiter of the destiny of the 
kingdom of Mysore. 

Inscriptions of Krishnaraja Wodeyar extend up to 

b tqhth L‘ha*r,: 1766. 123 Evidently, he continued to 
1761-1766. rule though with his authority consi- 

The usurpation derably reduced. He kept up making 
and after. grants, etc., during the remainder of 

his reign, 17(51-1766. His political position in this period, 
perhaps, finds adequate expression in a letter which 
speaks of him thus : 123 “ The King still bears the outward 
show of what he was, but no more. Hyder Naig has 


117. Haid. Ndm., l.c. The Annals (I. 194-196) tacitly assumes the usurpation 
and speaks of it in terms of delegation of powers by the king to Haidar, 
treating the latter as a Sarv&dhik&ri. The truth was, however, as 
related above, that Haidar himself, by his usurpation, virtually stepped 
into the position of the Sarv&dhikdri, maintaining intact the de jure 
sovereignty of Krishnarija, very much like the Da^avais. The question 
of sovereignty during the usurpation period is dealt with separately 
below, 

118. Ibid. 

]on , ibid. 

122. Noticed below in another chapter, 


119. Ibid . 

121. Ibid. 

128. Mity. Con * ., l.c. 
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entirely divested him of the management of his country/” 
In keeping with this description are certain records in 
which Nawab Haidar All Khan is formally treated or 
referred to as agent to the reigning king (Karya-karta). m 

With this we enter upon a new phase in the reign of 
Krishnaraja, to which we shall advert presently. 


ISM. Vide references noticed under Grants and other Records in a subsequent 
Chapter below. 



CHAPTER XIJ. 


Krishnaraja Wopeyar II, 1734-1760 — ( contd .) 

Causes of Haidar’s usurpation— Army * the key to the situa- 
tion — The traditional vs. the historical Haidai — Haidar’s 
early vicissitudes — His marrio.ge, etc. — His personal appear- 
ance — His daily life and personal habits and characteristics — 
His soldierly qualities — His love for the horse — Haidar’s 
exercise of authority : (a) In re the Mysore Royal House 
— Haidar, a Royal servant— (b) In re Hindus and their 
religion — (c) In re the Army — Garrisoning of forts and 
fortifications — Adoption of European military discipline — 
Recruitment of Europeans of all nations — Haidar’s aim, a 
well-trained and well equipped army — His displacement of 
the territorial system by the paid personal service system — 
The displacement, a corollary to his policy of unification— 
Ills policy of unification — Policy of unification only a 
means to an end — The implications of the policy — The 
policy both a political and an economic move — The means 
he employed to carry it through — The evolution of a new 
Mysore army under Haidar- The example of the French at 
Pondicherry — The example qf the English at Madras- The 
army of the English at Madras as it stood in 1761 — Haidar's 
adaptation of European discipline — Infantry— Cavalry — 
Artillery — Military recruitment open to all — Medical aid ; 
compensation for wounds received — The Army department — 
Camp routine - The military Bakshi and Secretary— Salaries 
to the army : (a) To Infantry — ( b ) To Cavalry — (c) To 
Europeans — Fair treatment to European Officers — Policy 
underlying the adoption of new discipline— Haidar’s belief 
in the value of military discipline — Encouragement given to 
Topasses as a military counterpoise — Financing the army — 
Other financial sources tapped — Formation of a Fleet — 
Arsenals — Limitations on French and other European aid — 
Character of Haidar's Revolution — An appreciation of 
Haidar’s work as the creator of a new army : comparison 

s 
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between the armies of Haidar, the Nizam and the Mahrattas 
— The Nizam and his army organization — The Mahratta 
army system as evolved by Sivaji — (a) Infantry — (b) Cavalry 
— The Mahratta army as it came to he under the Peshwas — 
Mysore and Mahratta army systems : a comparison and a 
contrast— Haidar’s Standing Army — Levies from tributary 
'chiefs — Haidar, the military organiser. 

T HE mediate cause of the usurpation of authority by 
Haidar was the disproportion in the troops under 
his command and the troops under his 
usurpation* Ha,dar * colleagues, which gave him a superiority 
in strength which he was not slow to 
utilize; its immediate causes were a series of circum- 
stances which promoted active discontent against Nanja- 
raja, his master. During the half a century which 
elapsed between the death of Chikkadevaraja and the 
reign of Krishnaraja II, the Mysore army had been 
converted into a miscellaneous motley crowd of people 
belonging to different nationalities — Hindu, Muham- 
madan, Portuguese, French, Abyssinian, Zanzibari, etc., 
besides those of mixed breeds 1 — and divided into groups, 
each attached to its particular master. The national 
character of the army had been lost. He who paid won 
the army’s loyalty and service. The system of assign- 
ment of revenue to army leaders had degenerated into 
rank personal aggrandisement of large territorial areas . 2 
Territorial control led to higher ambition, and from 
ambition to treasonous designs was but an easy step. 
Cultivation and commerce suffered as the result of wars 
and even larger territorial assignments failed to yield 
adequate returns. Irregular payments led to indiscipline 

1. The last two are thus described by Mirza Ikbal, an annalist of the period : 
“ Africans from Habsh and Zung Bar, 1400.” See statement of troopB 
in Haidar’s service given by him [in Ahivdlt Hydur Naik appended to 
Kir mail’s Netfmum-Hydun (History of Hydur Naik) — Col. Miles's 
translation, 513]. 

2, For a description of the Army system, see below. 
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in the ranks, while they proved an open invitation to 
ambitious soldiers of fortune who had laid by treasure. 
The man with money could recruit more easily and more 
rapidly and thus add immeasurably to his material 
strength and man power. There are cases on record of 
whole regiments going over from one dead leader to 
another or from one side to another, for they saw in the 
change an advantage to themselves. New methods of 
warfare had, at the same time, come into vogue, and 
before them the old order was rapidly giving way. 
Plunder assumed a new position in the army code of the 
day. The recognition ol the Jjooty- Wallah, as he was 
called, shows the premium put on this profitable task . 3 
The troops were in a chronic state of debt The 
infantry depended for its pay on the leader to whom they 
were attached and il he could not pay it, sat dharna at 
his doors . 4 The cavalry was on the old Sillahddri model, 
and provided its own horse and provender in return for a 
monthly pay. When on the move, one of the conditions 
of the service was that the money collected by way of 
contribution from the enemy country, went to the army 
as Ghdsdana {Hullu-kalu) , maintenance allowance for 
grass and gram. If the payment of the contribution was 
delayed, the leader had to meet this charge himself in 
whatever way he could. Otten he borrowed from 
Sdhukdrs and merchants by offering personal or other 
security . 5 If he failed to meet it, the discontent may 
well be imagined. Already in debt, the troops were 
nearer rebellion than any one else. They would naturally 
have favoured any attempt to upset the existing order of 
things. With such forces as these m full play, the 

3. See Innes Munro, A Narrative of the Military Operation* on the Coro- 

mandel Coast (1789), to which a picture of “A Looty- Wallah Chase ” is 
prefixed as frontispiece. Innea Munro describes a Looty-Wallah as a 
hussar (Ibid, 131). 

4. See, for instance, Ante pp. 181, 210 of this Vol. 

5. See, for instance, Ante p. 224 of this Vol. 

VOL, II S* 
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possibility of rebel dictators rising in the land was great. 
There were deeper causes as well at work. The dis- 
content among the dispossessed T?alegars was always 
smouldering. What was in store for those still in 
possession of their Palayama was another source of dis- 
content. The sword of Damocles was always hanging 
over their heads. What they feared from was even 
worse than what they or their kind had already suffered. 
It was from among their retainers that the main body of 
the army had been in olden days recruited. The here- 
ditary principle had been set at naught. The new 
recruits came from different countries and different castes 
and creeds and they broke through the old traditions of 
the army under which it had been for long recruited 
from father to son from the families of those who had 
made warfare their primary occupation. Then, again, 
the increasing introduction of Muhammadans, Topasses 
and Europeans, the last two mainly to make up the new 
artillery wing, had produced a further breach in the old 
composition of the army. Its corporate unity had been 
destroyed. Discipline became sectional and the co-ordi- 
nating influence was weak, because of the other heavy 
work that fell on those who controlled the army or 
administered its affairs. 

It was in these circumstances that Haidar rose to 
power. He early saw that the key to 
tbtStion'. key t0 the situation was the army. He 
realized that a regularly paid and well 
cared for army meant power. He amassed treasure by 
every way open to him and got together men who would 
stand by him. Soon he had under his command armed 
forces which could cope with simultaneous attacks from 
the Mahrattas on the one side and the Nizam and the 
English on the other, or any combination of these three. 
He saw to it that he could open a campaign suddenly 
and soon carry the war into the enemy’s territory and 
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before the latter thought of a defence, Haidar so 
swooped down on him that he was paralysed in his 
activities. It was the strength of his army and the 
command he had over it that made possible the revolu- 
tion he actually wrought in the twenty-first year of his 
service under his sovereign. After pursuing above the 
fleeting reigns of seventeen sovereigns of Mysore for 
three hundred and fifty years, we now arrive in the reign 
of the eighteenth, Krishnaraja II, at a period in the 
history of Mysore, which saw its name famous in the far 
West. While the State was exhausted by the incessant 
wars waged by its generals, and the adjoining kingdoms 
were distracted by the collapse of the central power, and 
there were ready representatives of European nations 
nearby to take sides m furtherence of their own interests 
but whose material organization was not equal to their 
political ambitions, Haidar, with sword in hand, tried to 
supplant his sovereign master and found a dynasty of his 
own on the ruins of those he pulled down. The military 
genius of this unkown Muslim who had found his way 
into Nanjaraja’s army from an obscure corner of Mysore 
and the spirit of political adventure that had seized him 
firmly on the plains of Tnchinopoly, involve the causes 
of the rise of a great European nation in India and the 
redemption of the State itself from the savage grip of a 
supplanter who neither cared for king nor for humanity 
at large. And our eyes are curiously intent on perhaps 
the most memorable revolution which India has bo far 
known — a revolution which has impressed it with a 
character which has all but transformed it from a mere 
geographical expression into a political nation. 

The traditional picture drawn of Haidar as a clever 

but cruel man who cared more for the 

Jwmu:. end thaD for the means he em P>°y ed in 

attaining it, is one that deserves to be 
examined closely. We have to-day evidence enough, 
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first, to see the man clearly, not as his enemies or 
partisans painted him to us, but as he actually was ; 
secondly, to see him against his own background, not 
ours, and to understand what limitations it imposed upon 
him, and to what extent he overcame them. His life 
covers nearly three-quarters of the eighteenth century, 
the critical period in which modern India was being born. 
Haidar devoted most of his life to the defence of Mysore 
against those who invaded her territories or tried to 
impose their will on her ; to her advance towards the 
north-west from where came the Mahrattas to disturb 
her peace ; to her extension toward the south, where the 
pretensions of Muhammad All, aided by the English, had 
despoiled Mysore of her just rights to Trichmopoly and 
barred her further advance southwards ; and to reform 
the army in such a manner as to make it practically 
invulnerable against not only the country powers but 
also against the European nations whose military organi- 
sation and methods of training had impressed him deeply. 
In this titanic struggle, he literally wore himself out. 
It was largely his achievement that Mysore attracted to 
her standard almost every one of any nationality who 
could make her army strong or invincible ; that she be- 
came early famous in the far-famed capitals of Europe ; 
and that she expanded on all sides and became a compact 
kingdom, as it was intended she should be, from sea to 
sea. He fought with astonishing patience and tenacity ; 
and as he alone withstood the powers that tried to absorb 
Mysore, he won their sincere ill-will and opposition 
His methods may not have been always right but there 
can be no question that he held to the right itself with 
singular devotion. And in defence of it, he fought his 
wars in a manner that made his name to be feared and 
in his own age respected. It was not for nothing that 
he came to be described later as “the most formidable 
Asiatic rival the British ever encountered in India.” 
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He was accused by his enemies of many crimes, but 
except one, most of these may be refuted by the evidence 
available to-day. But curiously enough, or perhaps 
naturally enough, the general outlines of his portrait 
have been fixed for all time by the historians of the past 
century. He is still the cruel, severe, terror-striking, 
merciless, extortionate, exacting, unjust, deliberate, 
calculating, autocratic, arbitrary, unfeeling man who 
stood beside the Mysore throne, hiding who knows what 
behind that sly smile of his — really an inhuman person, 
a perfect master in the art of dissimulation. How much 
of this picture is true ? Was Haidar a mere treacherous 
usurper and no more? Did he not possess any redeem- 
ing features? Did he attempt anything useful or 
good for Mysore ? To this question our answer is 
definitive to a degree In developing it, we are resolved 
upon not accepting anything of importance unless upon 
trustworthy contemporary evidence We do not think 
that anything more would be required of us or of any 
writer of authentic history. 

Haidar, as we have seen , 6 was of humble origin, though, 
after his successful career, attempts 
vicissitudes S eBrly were Made by annalists to represent 
him as having sprung from the very 
tribe of Koreish, the most illustrious of the Arabs, to 
which the Prophet Muhammad belonged . 7 Whatever 
the truth in their stories, there is scarcely any doubt 
that he was born in a family that had some pretensions 
to religious piety and to military talents. The former 
developed into the religious bigotry which came to be 
associated later with the name of Tipu and the latter 
into the genius for military leadership which distinguished 
Haidar throughout his career. Among the many 

6 See Ante Ch X. 205, f. n. 2, where bin ancestry and early career are very 
briefly dealt with. This section Alls in certain lacunae left over for 
inclusion here The authorities are quoted below. 

7. See Appendix III, for a note on the Ancestry of Haidar. 
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different accounts that haYe come down to us, one says 
that he started life in a small way in the family of a 
BrAhman landlord, whose lady was particularly kind to 
him. One day, it is said, at about noon, she called for 
him once or twice, and receiving no response from him, 
stepped into the garden to look for him Strange to 
relate, she found him fast asleep under a little tree, with 
a cobra playing over his head. She retreated hastily and 
the cobra shortly thereafter quit the place, leaving 
Haidar still asleep. The mistress of the house came 
back to where Haidar lay and bid him get up and go 
with her into the house. Here she fed him on “ rice and 
curds " 8 and told him he was destined to become a great 
ruler and when he did become one, she entreated, their 
poor family may not be forgotten. Whether true or not, 
the story shows that there were not wanting signs early 
in his life of his future greatness. He had his meed of 
trial and suffering. In his infancy, he was bereft of his 
father. He had, however, a cousin — uncle, according to 
other sources — his namesake, who took interest in him 
and his elder brother, 6abas. Both owed much to this 
cousin and Haidar owed a great deal to his brother as 
well. Klrmapi records a tale on the authority of “ an 
historian,” as he says, who had “ sought for historical 
documents ” relating to the life of Haidar, 9 which shows 
how Haidar was saved from death shortly after his birth. 
Immediately after the birth of Haidar, goes the story, 
“ certain astrologers cast his nativity, and disclosed that 
though this boy would certainly arrive at the dignity of 
the crown and throne, and rise to be the sovereign of the 
Kam&tics, yet, that he would, in a short time, suffer the 
pain and grief of becoming an orphan ; that is, his father 
would be taken from him. On hearing this prediction, 
his relations, with one accord, determined that the child 

8. Food usually given to a fondled child in the household. 

9. Klrmipi, Nt*kauni-Hydun t 10. 
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should be fed with the milk of death, and laid to sleep in 
the cradle of eternity. His father, however, on being' 
informed of this intention, said, * If the evil omen 
attendant on hi9 birth rests on me, well and good, be it 
so ; but I will not allow him to be put to death ; for 
good and bad proceed alike from God's decrees. 1 In 
consequence of this, the mother and relatives of Uhis 
light of the eyes of prosperity and good fortune spared 
no pains in his nurture and preservation." And Haidar 
lost his father in his third year ! Not only that. Imme- 
diately on the death of his father, he and his brother 
suffered imprisonment at the hands of AbbSs Kuli Khan, 
son of Darga Kuli Khan, the cruel KillSdar of Dod- 
bailapur. Abbas Kuh proved hiSfcself not only unfriendly 
but also JPholly ungrateful. For all the service rendered 
by Futte Muhammad, the father of Haidar, his only 
return was to cruelly ill-treat the family of his loyal 
colleague who had yielded his life in his service. Abbas 
Kuli plundered Haidar’s mother of all she possessed, 
including her personal trinkets, utensils and jewels, and 
what is worse, seized her two young sons, 6aba,8 and 
Haidar, then eight and three years old, and confined 
them in a kettle-drum, the head (or parchment) of which 
being stretched on the drum, it was beaten, in order 
that, by the pain and distress of these poor orphans, he 
might extort more niDney from their family ! Fiom this 
horrible imprisonment, the boys were rescued by the 
intervention of the King of Mysore who, through the 
efforts of Haidar Sahib— the Gulam Haidar of other 
sources — the cousin of Haidar All, called on Tahir Khan, 
the Nawab of Sira, to require Abbas Kuli to liberate at 
once Futte’s widow and children from the indignities to 
which they were being subjected. Haidar Sahib, in due 
course, got Futte’s widow and his two cousins to Seringa- 
patam and brought them up with care and affection. 
He taught them the use of arms and horsemanship. 
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ftabfts was married immediately he reached the age of 
discretion and he tried to shift for himself by seeking 
service under one Abdul Wahab Khan, an younger 
brother of Muhammad All, Nawab of Arcot. Abdul 
Wahab held the Jahgir of Chittoor, and he appointed 
ftabas to the command of 1,000 foot and 200 horse and 
Haidar All to “ the command of the horse,” the number 
being probably too insignificant for mention. But 
either the brothers did not fare well at Chittoor 10 or 
Haidar Sahib, the cousin, desired their presence at 
Seringapatam, and they both joined him soon at Seringa- 
patam with their families and belongings. Here they 
were presented to Nanjarajaiya, the Dewan, and they were 
each appointed to the command of H50 horse. Shortly 
after, Haidar Sahib, who then commanded Chikbajlapur, 
fell in an attack on DevanahalJi. On this, Nanjarajaiya 
transferred to Sabas the command of Chikbajlapur and 
its dependencies, together with the command over the 
troops of his cousin Haidar Sahib. Sabas settled down 
with his family at Chikballapur, despatching his brother 
Haidar All with his own and Nanjarajaiya’s troops to 
Seringapatam. Here, Haidar All conducted himself with 
such prudence and discretion that he rose in the estima- 
tion of the king (Krishnaraja II) and his minister Nanja- 
rajaiya. He was granted a Jahgir for maintaining his 
horse and regular foot and was even dignified with the 
titk Haidar All Khan. He had so far ingratiated him- 
self with NanjarSjaiya at this tune that, in the words of 
the chief annalist of the period, “neither in business nor 
pleasure ” did Nanjarajaiya “ ever separate himself from 
him.” 


10. Klrmai.ii say« that " Shabaz received an aflront from Abdul Wahab 
Khfin, aud being offended, with difficulty obtaiued his disoharge from hia 
«er vice, aud having uo employ, lie, at the invitation of his relative 
(Hydur the elder), joined him with his brother, their family, followers, 
and property.” (Ibid, 22). 
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In his nineteenth year or so, while serving at Seringa- 
patam, Sabfts made arrangements for 
Hib rnamage, etc. the marriage of Haidar All. He found 
a bride for him in the respectable and 
pious family of one Saiyid ftabas — who was commonly 
known as Shah Mean Sahib— who resided at Sira. This 
Saiyid 6abas was a Plrza^d , one learned in the Lw^\ 
His spiritual glory had been crowned with domestic 
happiness ; he became the father of six children, three 
sons and three daughters. He was sent for to Seringa- 
patam and his eldest daughter was married, in the 
Deccani manner, 11 to Haidar Alt. She bore him, not 
long after, a daughter, but, owing to some unfortunate 
neglect or other cause, while yet\in child-bed, she was 
attacked ^feh dropsy and became a cripple for life. He 
could not marry again at once, aH he desired and arranged 
to do, as he had to proceed on military duty down the 
ghats with Nanjarajaiya 12 On his return home, his wife 
gave him, of her own freewill, permission to take another 
wife. His brother &abas Sahib selected for him the 
sister 13 of one Mir All liaz t Khan, who, after having 

11. This touch is supplied by Kirm£ui [Ibid, 24 1 Klrmam, though inaccu- 
rate in some of his dates and also confused in his accounts, supplies 
details which need not be disbelieved, especially as lie id confirmed by 
the other annalist Mirza Ikbal 

12. Klrmagi, Ibid, 24 25. Klrinapi says that Haidar had to postpone his 
second marriage and accompany Nanjarfijaiya on lin, expedition “to 
reduce the country of the Payanghat, which is south of Mysore, and 
conaists of Calicut, Coimbatore, Dindigal, Palghat, etc , some of the 
Naimars of which had rebelled" He took “a year and a half " to 
“ reduce the country to order and punishing the discontented Naimars." 
This would fix lus second marriage in about his twenty-second year. 
This would also fix Sabas’s death after Haidar's second marriage. 

13. Described by Klrmani as “ sister-in-law ” (Ibid, 25 26). This is a mistake 
for “ sister," as is evident from Mirza Ikbal'u AhuxlU Hydur Natk, who 
so describes her. But Mirza Ikbal iB wrong in calling her his first wife, 
beCAuee Haidar All's first wife was the eldest daughter of Saiyid Sabas 
of Sira, as mentioned in the text above. It is possible, however, that 
this lady was dead at the tune Mirza Ikbal wrote his account. See 
Kirmagi, Ibid , 600. A translation of Mirza Ikbal’s work will be found 
in this publication (Ibid, 493-512). The Haid. Ndm. (ff. 7, 106) also 
corroborates the above information relating to Haidar's marriage. 
According to this work (ff. 106), Hsidar*B second wife waa known as 
Fitimfi Begum. 
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been Killedar of Gurrarakonda, had been living in the 
B&ramahal. Haidar, though he took a second wife, was 
considerate to his first one. We are specially told that 
he “ still considered his first wife as holding the principal 
sway in the home,” Haidar continuing to her “all her 
privileges and honours,” and he “ moreover regarded her 
as the ornament of his family, and placed all his family 
under her authority .” u Haidar, however, had no 
children by his second wife for three or four years. He 
sought the intervention of a saint earned Tipu Mustan 
Aulia, whose tomb is to be seen in the market-place at 
Arcot. Through his blessings, he had a son, the 
celebrated Tipu Sultan, named after that Saint. He was 
bom on November 19, 1749, 15 when Haidar had attained 
his twenty-seventh year. Haidar strengthened his 
relationship with his second wife’s family by marrying 
his first wife’s youngest sister to his new brother-in-law 
Mir All Kaza Khan, while he married her second sister 
to one Saiyid Burhan, a learned man. His three 
brothers-in-law by the first wife — Saiyid Kamal, Saiyid 
Mokhdum and Saiyid Ismail- -and all his other relations 
were found some kind of service or employment, with 
the result that he had men to depend on in times of 
need. Indeed, a part of the policy of Haidar after settle- 
ment of his differences with the Mahrattas over the 
conquest of Bednur was to place the more important 


14. Klrmfiqi, Ibid , 20. 

16. Und, 96-29. Also see Major Charles Stewart, Memoirs of Hyder Aly Khan 
and Tippoa Sultan (Cambridge Uni. Press, 1809), where it is stated that 
Tipfl was born in or about 1749 (pp. 5,43). According to the Haid. 
Ndm., however, TipQ was born in 1762, for he was eight years of 
age in 1760 (see Ante p. 234 of this Vol.) The Saint Tipu Mustan, 
referred to above, was well-known during his time for his miracles in 
both Hindustiu proper and the Deccan. He had two brothers, one 
being Humid Bfihib who sleeps at Tnchinopoly, and the other lies 
buried at Hiuiut, Rayadurg taluk, present Bellary district (Klnn&ni, 
Ibid, 26-97). ITipu Mustan Aulia’s tomb at Arcot bears the date 1142 
Hijra or 1726 A.D. It was erected by Nawib Sidat-ull&h Khan, who 
died in 1792. 
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places under the charge of men closely related to him or 
in men in whom he possessed confidence. Invariably 
these were Mussalmans in religion. After the return of 
the Mahrattas from Bednur, Haidar left his son Tipii in 
the command of that place, appointing at the same time 
Lala Mean, his sister’s husband, to the command of a 
stronghold a few miles off. He put Sira under Mur 
Sahib, whose sister he had recently married. Similarly, 
he appointed Fyzulla Khan to the command of Mysore 
fort and district, while Mokhdum Sahib was nominated 
to be in charge of Seringapatam itself. Ibrahim Sahib, 
uncle of Haidar, continued at Bangalore, and Amin 
Sahib, his nephew, commanded the Baramalial valley . 16 

According to contemporary a\counts, Haidar was 
neither distinguished by the beauty of 
appearance 6 rBOnftl ^ 18 P erson nor the eloquence of hlK 
tongue. He was a plain man, his 
features coarse, his nose small and turned up and his 
lower lip rather thick. Of average stature, he was 
robust in build, bulky in size but characterized by spirit 
and vigour, and hot-blooded. He was of active habits 
and capable of bearing fatigue as well on foot as on 
horse-back. Brown in complexion, he wore neither 
beard nor whiskers, contrary to the custom if Muham- 
madans . 17 Though not handsome, Haidar’s countenance 

16. Robsou, Life of Hyder Ally , 84 ; De La Tour, Aydcr Alt, I, 97-98. Robsou 
refers to Fyzulla or Fuzzul-ullSh as "Phasula.” De La Tour calls 
Mir Sahib as Mirza , he also mentions Mokhdum Sfihib as having 
been nominated to Mysore and Amiu Sahib to the "government of the 
kingdom of Bisnagar, " meaning thereby Bedndr itself (see Ibid , I. 98). 
He farther states that in the patents given to his relations on this 
ocoaaion, he prolonged their names, evidently by ennobling them. 
(Ibid, I. 97, f.n.). 

17. See M. La Maitre De La Toor, History of Ayder Alt Khan (History of 
Hyder All Khan), first edition in two Vols, (London, 1784), Vol. I. p. 22. 
De La Tonr was commandant of Haidar’s artillery and knew him well 
personally. His description has been widely copied. Bowring, in 
adopting it in his Haidar Alt and Ttpu Sultan, adds that Haidar's eyes 
were small. So far as one can see, there is no warrant for thu elaboration 
ofDe La Tour's description. Kirma^i does not give ns any lengthy 
description of Haidar’s personality as De La Tour does, fiat what be 
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was open and calculated to inspire confidence. Though 
a perfect master in the art of dissimulation when the 
occasion required it, he did not of set purpose cultivate 
the habit of disguising his aspect which was either gay 
or overspread with chagrin as the circumstances de- 
manded it. He dressed in white muslin and wore a big 
turban of ancient style, made of the same cloth, or of red 
or yellow cloth of Burhanpur manufacture, nearly 100 

nets down, though brief, is expressive Haidar was, he Bays, “very 
dark and strong bodied, but of middle size ” (see Kirmagi in Neshauni- 
Hydurx, 491). Klrmaqi adds that Haidar was “accustomed to Bhave 
his beard, moustaches, eyebrows and eyelashes/’ (Ibid). These des- 
criptions, though furnished by those who had known Haidar personally, 
do got help us to visualize the man. Contemporary portraits enable us 
to do this bettor. One of these shows him as a thin built, taU man, with 
whiskers and a short clipped beard, in light-fitting military vest and a 
peaked up turban with a feather in it The nose is aquiline and small, 
and the eyes not small hut medium in Bize. It is a picture of a slim, 
active, though somewhat awe-striking personality. In a portrait repre- 
senting Haidar as sitting in hiH Durbiir, which originally appeared in 
the European Magazine, he is shown as a tall, handsome, beardless, 
small-nosed, Htnkiug personality, of gigantic proportions, dressed m 
flowing robes and slightly resting on a pillow at his back, with a rounded 
flat turban. This evidently depicts him a6 he was nearly at his end. 
In a third one, prefixed to Prince Gholam Mohammed’s edition of 
De La Tour’s History (Thacker & Co., London, 1866), be is represented 
aH he should have looked in his comparatively younger days. This is a 
reprint of a portrait, engraved in steel by Mornsh. It depicts Haidar 
as of average stature, with the small hooked-in nose, in military dress, 
and with turban on. In the portrait whioh depicts Admiral De Sufferein’B 
interview with Haidar, we have Haidar presented to us, as in the 
European Magazine, as a distinctly tall man, with an aquihno nose, 
flowing robes and a flat turban. The mam ideas oonveyed by these 
portraits are that Haidar impressed his contemporaries as a tall man 
with aquiline nose, clean shaven faoe, with fairly regular features, 
though somewhat bulky in body. An De La Tour says that he was 
'* 6 foot 6 inohes high,” Haidar may be correctly described as of average 
human stature. According to anthropologists, the average human 
stature appears to be about 1*676 m. (6 ft. 6 in.). Those who are 1*726 m. 
(6 ft. 8 in.) or more in height are said to be tall *, those below 1*626 nr.. 
(6 ft. 4 in.) are short ; while those who fall below J*600 m. (4 ft. 11 in.) are 
now usually termed pygmies (see A. C. Haddon, Races of Man , 8). 
Haidar's black complexion, average height, long faoe, fairly regular 
features and convsx narrow nose would suggest his affiliation with the 
Indo- Afghans, an intermediate race. His marital and other connections 
with the Afghan families of Cuddapah and Kumool— his second wife, 
who became the mother of Tipil, was the daughter of Nflr Moin-ud-dln, 
who had been Governor of Cuddapah, and his brother-in-law Mir All 
Rasi Khan had been Governor of Gurramko^a— seem to afford some 
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hands long and flat at the top . 18 His robe was made up 
in accordance with the fashion of the time —the body 
and sleeves fitting neatly, and drawn close by strings, the 
rest of the robe being ample and in folds, so that when 
he walked, a page supported his train, from his first 
stepping off the carpet to his entering into his carriage. 
In the army, however, he appeared in a different manner. 
He wore a military habit, said to have been invented By 
himself for his generals . 10 It was an uniform composed 
of a vest of white satin, with gold flow'ers. faced with 
yellow, and attached bv cords or strings of the same 
colour. The drawers were of the same materials , 80 while 

ground for this affiliation. On the conquest of Cuddapah, Haidar married 
the sister of the Nawab of Cuddapah a^d made her the head of his 
harem, witfj the title of Bakshi Begum ' He also gave ins daughter in 
marriage^ the eldest son of Abdul Hakim, the Naw&b of Savapdr, who 
was of Afghan descent, and rereived the latter’s daughter in marriage to 
Karim, his second son. One version of his ancestry states that his 
great-grandfather Muhammad Bahlol was a Muhammadan devotee who 
left the Punjab to seek his fortune in Southern India, accompanied by 
his sons (see Appendix III, on Haidar'* Ancmtry) It must be added 
here that Bahlol is an Afghan name and was that of the founder of the 
Lo^i dynasty, which was uprooted by Babar, the founder of the Mughal 
dynasty, m 1526. The aquiline nose and long face would indicate, 
perhaps, original Arab ancestry. The fine regular features, white com- 
plexion and short stature (5 ft. 4 in ) associated with the Arabs of South 
Arabia (Semites), Beem to have been modified by later admixture 
18 This turban of red or yellow colour was, according to Mir/.a Ikbal, of 
Burhanpur manufacture — see Ahwilli Hydur Natk, 506-607,in Klrmapi's 
Heshaum-Hydun . Burhanpur is a town m the Central Provinces, about 
280 miles N.E of Bombay. It was a flourishing manufacturing centre in 
Mughal times. In those days, it extended over an area of 5 square 
miles. Akbar huilt a palace in it, still in existence, while Aurangzib 
added a mosque, which is yet m use Taken by Wellesley m 1808, it 
came under British control in 1860. 

19. De La Tour says that it was “ invented” by Haidar. But there is no 
reason to doubt that Haidar was only continuing the existing fashion 
m this respect. 

20. Mirza Ikbal gives some additional details : 11 He did not wear his 
Jamah (coat or tunic) often; but a vest, open in front, made of a 
broad kind of white cloth, which is called in India, Dona , that the 
width of the cloth might allow of its being broad at tbe breast.” He 
also tells us that "his trousers were made of Masulipatam Chintz ; 
and he was fond of Chintz, the ground of which was white, strewed 
with flowers " (l.c.). What De La Tour calls “ boots ” must be taken to 
be the “ Chadav " worn by Muhammadans. He also wore large slippers 
with a long point turned back, resembling those usually worn is 
France and called Souliers a la pou lam e. 
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the “ boots ” were of yellow velvet. He wore also a scarf 
of white silk about his waist; and with the military dress, 
his turban was either of a red or aurora colour . 81 When 
he was on foot, he commonly used a gold-headed cane ; 
and sometimes on horseback he wore a sabre hanging by 
a belt of velvet embroidered with gold, and fastened over 
his shoulder by a clasp of gold, enriched with precious 
stones . 82 He did not ordinarily wear much jewellery 
either on his turban or his clothes — neither necklaces 
nor bracelets . 23 

Haidar was, from all accounts, a simple and plain man, 

Hi. daily life and free {roiu vani ty and self-sufficiency, 
personal habits and He was not fond of delicacies nor 
characteuatica. particular in what he ate. He gave no 
orders about his table, eating only whatever was placed 
before him. He ate of all the dishes available, showing 
a preference, however, for salt and sour ones. In his 
journeys and marches, he subsisted mostly on parched 
gram, almonds and dry bread, made of rice, jawdr or ragi, 
with which, soldier-like, he appeared well-contented . 24 
His mode of living was much unlike that of a man of 
rank, being more like that of a private soldier. At his 
table, twice a day, some of his most intimate friends used 
to join, but the food and the quantities served to all were 
alike . 25 Though in later life he was accused by some 26 
of being arbitrary and as indulging in abuse and the whip 

2irWhat De La Tour call, "aurora” iB the "yellow” of Mirza Ikbal, 
"aurora” meaning here nothing more than "golden.” According to 
Klrma^i, Haidar was very fond of the red and purple colours 
{Nethanni-Hyduri, 476). 

22. Morrish’n engraving of Haidar All generally fulfllB this description. 

28. We use advisedly tho word " ordinarily,' ’ qualifying the version of 
De La Tonr. But in the portrait reprinted in the European Maga- 
Mine, he is shown as wearing a braoelet on his left wrist. This picture 
shows him as sitting in his Durbar and confirms Mirza Ikb&Ta des- 
cription. According to him, Haidar "wore diamond olaspa on hu 
wrists and two or three diamond rings on his fingers” (l.o.). 

24. Klrmiqi, Nethaunt-Hyduri, 474*476. 

26. Mirza Ikbal, Ahwali Hydur Jfaik , 606, in Ibid, 

96. Ibid, 00V. 
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even towards those belonging to the army ,® 7 there is no 
doubt that he was essentially a man who attracted people 
to himself . 88 He was easily accessible and possessed 
facility for conversing on any subject.® He had, indeed, 
none of that stateliness or taciturnity that is generally 
associated with those m power:® When he first received 
a stranger, he was reserved and appeared to speak with 
gravity, but soon recovered his usual ease, and conversed 
with all the world, repeating himself the news and common 
topics of the day with the utmost affability.* An 
astonishing characteristic of his was that he asked ques- 
tions, gave answers, heard a letter read, and dictated an 
answer to another, beheld a theatrical exhibition, and 
even seemed to attend to the performance that was on — 
at the same^istant that he delivered decisions concerning 
things of the utmost importance. 8 ® Every one who had 
any business with him, whoever he might be, could go 
to him. Only to strangers, he was more formally intro- 
duced, a chobddr or mace-bearer preceding and 
announcing him. It may seem strange, but yet it is 
true, fakirs (or religious mendicants) were excluded from 
this indulgence of free audience, they being dealt with 
by a special official, who had instructions to provide their 
wants . 33 Haidar was unsparing with himself in doing 
the day’s work, and expected all to do the same. From 
morning till night, he never remained a moment idle. 
He was a slave, we are told, to the regulations of lus 
working establishments, or manufactories . 84 His memory 
was excellent to such an extent that he could recollect a 
word, or an incident, for years. It was said of him that 
any one whom he had seen twenty years before, in the 

27. Ibid , 495. 38. Ibid , 494. 

29*31. De La Tour, Aydrr AH, I. 24-26. The Rev. C. F. Schwartz, writing, 
in 1779, of Haidar’s mode of transacting business— just after be assumed 
full power— bean testimony to the same effect. 

82. Ibid, I. 26. 88. Ibid. 

84. Klrmipi, Ibid, 474. 
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common dress of the people of the world, he could recog- 
nize, after that period, m the patched garment of a 
mendicant. The story goes that one day he asked the 
official in charge of his stable to bring an old saddle, 
which had been laid by and neglected for a long time. 
When it was brought and examined, he said, “ There is 
another saddle missing ; it is a Mahratta saddle, with a 
housing of yellow broad-cloth, moth-eaten, and I desired 
it might be wrapped up in a cloth and taken care of.” 
This also, on search, was found ! And he had given the 
orders he mentioned eleven years before ! He began his 
day as the morning dawned. As he sat down to wash 
his face, his messengers and spies stood about him on 
all sides, repeating the news and intelligence of the day 
before . 35 His capacity for hearing was even more 
excellent than his capacity for remembering . 36 It is said 
that he could readily distinguish and comprehend the 
different voices and the different details. This was really 
astonishing. People, indeed, would not give credit to 
what was said of him. But on trying repeatedly, it was 
found that they were wrong and that his capacity for 
following simultaneously many and giving orders only to 
those and to them only when on the points they really 
needed, was indeed great. When the news-reporters 
began repeating their news, whatever did not require 
inquiry, he passed over in silence. But, when he heard 
*any newB which required examination, or might be deemed 
important, he, after listening to it, at once stopped all 
further talking, and entered into the investigation of its 
truth, bearings or relevancy to the topics on hand . 37 
The human side of the man appealed to many who, 
hearing of his daring deeds, wished to join his ranks. 
One of the annalists of the period, indeed, says of him 


86. De La Tour, Ibid, I. 26; Mirza Ikbal, Ibid, 606-606. 

86. Mirza Ikbal, Ibtd. 

87. Ibid. 
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that “ his humble and agreeable manners attracted from 
all parts many adventurers to his service,” and it is added 
of him that even in public he assumed no distinction 
between himself and one of his private troopers, nor were 
any deductions made from the pay of the soldiery in his 
employ . 38 Whatever changes may have come over him in 
his later years , 39 in the earlier part of his career — whei^ 
he was still on the first steps of the ladder of fortune — 
he was simple, unostentatious and inviting to a degree 
Brought up as a soldier from his infancy, Haidar had 
some eminently soldier-like qualities, 
tic^.* SOldlerly <1Ual1 Plain its he was in his bearing, simple 
in his dress and accessible to all, he 
did not like persons who indulged in long-winded 
speeches, rfhe of the annalists of the period curtly says 
“ he did not like great talkers .” 40 He was essentially a 
man of action, and severely practical in lus outlook. “ In 
penetration and m store of practical wisdom,” Kinuam 
says, Haidar “ took the lead from all the State ministers, 
princes and kings of former days .” 41 The subject of 
conversation at his public audience generally related to 
matters affecting the State or the order and regulation 
of kingdoms and empires, or to swords, muskets, horses, 
elephants or invigorating medicines , 12 so that the body 
may be well maintained to aid the mind in its desire for 
achievements. His understanding was quick and, 
according to contemporary opinion, may be described 
as “wonderful ,” 43 while the noble desire to attempt 
great things was a marked feature of his mental make- 
up . 44 Of foolish pride or vain glory, he had none ; indeed, 

38. Ibid, 494. 

99. Ibid, 494-495. It should be remembered that Mirza Ikbal, though be 
writes with apparent candour, cannot be described as in any sense 
partial to Haidar in his delineation of his character or even his achieve- 
ments. Where Buch a man agrees wilh the opinions of KirmaQi or 
De La Tour, we may not be far from the truth. 

40. Klrmani, Ibid, 478. 41. Ibid. 

42. Ibid. 48. Ibid, 474. 44. Ibid. 

T* 
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if Klrm&ni is to be believed, he had expelled them from 
his mind . 45 As became a soldier, he loved his kind. 
“ He was the friend and protector of the soldier,” writes 
one who knew him well, and adds that he was 
“altogether full of kindness and generosity” to him . 46 
His estimate of the value of the brave and experienced 
soldier was, we are told, very high ; and any man, who 
distinguished himself by his bravery, he heartily cherished 
and protected, and used his endeavours to promote and 
exalt him . 47 But he demanded hard work from him and 
nothing but the best he was capable of would satisfy 
him. He treated his colleagues as his equals and even 
shared his food with them. In his dealings with them, 
in the social as in the military sphere, he treated them 
with the utmost cordiality and goodwill, making no dis- 
tinction between himself and his private troopers. 
Unlike Muhammad of Ghazni, who seldom, if ever, 
shared the hard life of his soldiers, Haidar attached no 
dignity to his position. He was ever ready to put him- 
self to the severest tests that he presented for his men . 48 
While on the field, rdgi or dry rice bread and gram satis- 
fied him as much as it did the common soldier serving 
in his ranks . 40 Nor would he allow any deductions from 
salaries due to them . 50 No wonder his friendliness and 
kindness inspired deeds of valour on the field of battle 
and added to his renown. There is some reason to 
-believe that towards the close of his career he was a 
changed man, but it is clear that he was in his earlier 
life both a steadfast friend and well-wisher of the 
common soldier who helped him to attain higher distinc- 
tion and office. Everything relating to the army 
interested him. His understanding in regard to it was 

4*. Ibid 4ft. Ibid, 47ft. 47. Ibid, 474. 

4S. Muhammad Habib, Sutton Mahmud of Ghami, 77, f.ii. 43. 

4ft. Klnnftpi, Ibii, 474-475. 

50. Mirsa Ikbal, Ibid, 494. 
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as keen as in regard to territorial or revenue affairs. 51 
One keen glance of his, we are told, decided without 
difficulty the enlistment of recruits, the merits of horses 
about to be purchased, and their price, and the apprecia- 
tion of valuable articles, and their selection. 59 He had a 
singularly profound knowledge of the quality and value 
of arms and instruments of war. Such knowledge^ 
indeed, seemed to come to him almost instinctively, 
quick and so spontaneous were his decisions on them. 55 

Next only to the soldier was the personal attention 
Haidar paid to the horse — the noble 
horse 1<>Ve f ° r thC anitna l 011 which depended so much 
success in the warfare he continuously 
engaged. Every one who has writte\ of him has remarked 
eloquently jk the great regard he showed to dealers in 
horse6. Himself an excellent judge of horse-flesh, his 
interest in horses, their purchase, their upkeep and their 
safety was unbounded. If he could write, Haidar’s choice 
to declare his knowledge of the letters would have fallen 
on the horse, and then we would have had a treatise on 
the horse and horsemanship which would have delighted 
not only the horse-lover but also have given us a literary 
parallel to the work of that celebrated warrior-literate 
Xenophon, whose famous treatise stands unique in the 
world’s literature. 54 If Haidar had been duly blessed and 
could have written— he knew not more than putting 
topsy-turvy his initial ‘ Hai ’ in Urdu — he would have 
given us hints not only on the points of a good horse ; on 
how to approach it and in what mood or temper ; on how 
to break it in ; on how to keep a stable fit or where it 
should be located ; on how to acquire a good steed and to 

51. Kirmapi, Ibid, 482 52. Ibid. 53. Ibid 

64. Dakyns on Xenophon in HcUenica , iii-2 p. 93, 62. Xenophon on 
Horsemaruhip (Htppi Ke) is a classic on the subject of horses. No 
one interested in the horse should miss reading it. Xenophon not 
only wrote pure Greek in a plain, perspicuous and unaffected style, but 
had also an eye to tbe practical in liis estimate of things. 
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train it for cavalry work, including the arts of “leaping 
ditches, scrambling over walls, scaling up and springing oft 
high banks,” and on how to make it a valuable ally in war ; 
but also on how to treat the merchant wdio brings and 
sells the noble animal to you. This is the one thing that 
Xenophon, perhaps the greatest western writer on the 
horse, has failed to touch on, though he even furnishes 
elaborate suggestions for guidance in buying a horse. 
The horse has played a great part in Indian history, and 
there be some who say that it is the horse that brought 
the Muhammadan into India.” Whether this is so or 
not, there is no doubt that successive dynasties of kings 
in India have befriended the meichant who specialised 
his trade in horses. The Vijavanagar kings were parti- 
cularly interested in this business and treated Portuguese 
dealers in it with marked goodwill.™ Indeed, it has been 
said that the Portuguese languished with the disappear- 
ance of the Vijayanagar rulers, whose valued patronage 
they lost with the extinction of their dynasty . 57 But 
there seems some exaggeration here, for the trade in 
horses soon readjusted itself and the Mysore dynasty of 
rulers began to encourage it. Haidar continued the 
patronage and that in a manner which shows that he 
had improved on what he had learnt from his teacher 
Nanjaraja. If a soldier is known from the horse he 
keeps, Haidar would be reckoned to stand easily first. 
If tl)p majesty of men themselves is best discovered in 
the graceful handling of the prancing horse, Haidar 
would have shown himself to the best advantage. And 
he would have agreed with Xenophon that “ a horse so 
prancing is indeed a thing of beauty, a wonder and a 
marvel, riveting the gaze of all who see him, young and 
gray beards.” He valued the horse, as it should be, for 
its own qualities ; not only as a useful servant and a 

56-67. On the patronage extended by the Vijayanagar Kings to the Portu- 
guese lu this matter, aee Mys, Gaz. t II. iu. 1788-1784, 2089, etc. 
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splendid ally in warfare, but also as a beautiful natural 
object and a noble creature meriting the best attention. 
Else we cannot understand the uniform praise that local 
annalists and foreign observers of Haidar’s period bestow 
on his fondness for horses and the special manner in 
which he treated those that brought them in numbers to 
him. Thus Mirza Ikbal, who is not always partial to 
Haidar, says that while his relations with and manage-' 
ment of merchants generally was so excellent as to be 
beyond praise, his kindness to horse-dealers was more 
particularly so . 58 The exacting businessman that he was, 
while he extended his favour to them, he, in return, 
expected them to conform to his pleasure. He especially 
stipulated that the horses they brought should not be 
sold until heJjad seen them. If any horse died after it 
entered his Boundaries, and the tail and good evidence of 
the fact of death were produced, he paid half the price of 
the horse . 50 He always saw the horses himself, and, 
having seen them, fixed their prices After four days 
had elapsed, he sent for the merchants, and having paid 
them separately for as many horses as lie had approved, 
he presented them with an order for the discharge of the 
customs duty due, and told them they must consider 
themselves his guests the next day and after that depart. 
When the morning arrived, he sent them a large quantity 
of rice, some sheep, butter and other things, enough to 
make a good feast . 60 Klrmaru, the other historian of the 
period, amply confirms these statements . 61 To horse- 
dealers, he says, Haidar gave presents of gold and raiment, 
besides the value of the horses he purchased , and so 
liberal was he that, if on the road through his territories, 
any horse by chance died, he paid half the price, after 

68. Mirza Ikbal, Ibid, 502-603. 

69. This custom obtained in Vijayanagar also [vide Nuntz's account (c. 
1596) m Sewell’s A Forgotten Umpire, 807J. Haidar was, it is signi- 
ficant, following an old custom which had desoended to him from 
Vijayanagar times through the Mysore Kings. 

60. Mirza Ikbal, Ibid, 61. Klrzntt/i, Ibid, 475. 
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the arrival of the tail and mane, with a certificate from 
the civil officers of the district . 88 The result of his 
liberality was that horseB were brought to him from all 
quarters ; but if any horse-dealer sold a horse before 
Haidar saw it and his messengers became acquainted 
with the circumstances and reported the same to him, he 
would neither buy any of the horses himself nor allow 
any one else to buy them. On this account, no one else 
could get a good horse ; and if they bought any of the 
horses rejected by Haidar, they had to pay higher prices 
and such higher prices too for horses which manifestly 
were “good for nothing.” r>3 

When he came to power, Haidar set to himself certain 
rules of conduct. Realising the cir- 

Haidsr’s exorcise , , 

of authority (a) in cumstances under which he had come 

House My,orc Royal to power and the nature of persons he 
had to deal with in and outside the 
State, he set certain lnnitH to the exercise of the authority 
that came to be vested in him as the result of the down- 
fall of both Nanjaraja and Khande Rao. First, he desired, 
as far as may be possible, not to come into conflict with 
the Royal Family. There can be no doubt that when he 
got the substance of power into his hands, he did not 
desire more. There is reason to believe that later other 
circumstances supervened, and he changed his mind and 
tried to build up a kingdom, if possible, for himself, 
apart from that of the sovereign of Mysore. This change 
of attitude — if not mind — reacted adversely on him, with 
the result that popular goodwill began to evaporate 
slowly but steadily. But he did not reach this position 

6SL Ibid ; see also f n. 57 supra. 

63. Mirza Ikbal, Ibid, 508. The price for high class horses paid for by 
Haidar varied from six to fourteen thousand rupees each, and special 
arrangements were made for their upkeep on a regal soale. There were 
horseB in his stable which came from Bighd&d, Irik, Arabia, Qujerit* 
etc. The daily food supplied to eaeh horse amounted to forty seers of 
choice stuff including horse-gram, Bengal -gram, green-gram flour, wheat 
flour, almonds, parched gram, sugar, ghee, milk, butter and spices (see 
Haul, N&m.t ff. 1M). 
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all at once. Indeed it inay be said of him that the idea 
of assuming the royal position seemed always unwelcome, 
if not repellent, to him. Though foreign observers of his 
time spoke familiarly of him as “ sovereign ” and a 
“ prince ” ; of his assumption of supreme power as 
“ usurpation ” of “ sovereignty ” itself and not merely of 
the power signified by it ; and his audience to those who 
visited him as his “ court.,” there is reason to believe th^fc 
he himself did not pretend either to supersede the 
sovereign or to assume the Royal dignity or insignia .* 14 


64. The first writer who unwittingly— it is to be presumed- did this was De 
La Tour m his History of Ayder Ah Khan, written while Haidar was 
still alive but Unit published in 1784, about two years after his death. H»» 
spoke of Haidar, indeed, as “ this sovereign*" 41 sovereign " and “ prince," 
quite commonly, and of his “ court "--Jan^iage that might have been in 
keeping wjm his assumed power in the State but not certainly in keepiug 
with the position Haidar assigned to himself at the Royal Court. As 
mentioned in the text above, he spoke of himself as the “ agent" of his 
king snd master and actually never went beyond that description to the 
end of liiH life. He always pretended to act for and in the place and 
under the orders of the king, and, as staled above, he rendered a formal 
aocount annualh at the Dasaia Court to the king of what he had done 
under his orders. Foreign observers could not naturally have grasped all 
this, and seeing the power wielded by him both at home and m the out- 
side world, should have thought he was “ sovereign ” himself Hut the 
position was really something different Throughout the whole period 
covered by Haidar and Tipu, Lhe English at Madras refused to recognise 
anything more than the dr facto character of their (Haidar and Tipfi's) 
authority. The English, both by their conduct and by their attitude - 
implicitly and explicitly —may be said to have wholly repudiated to recog- 
nise any de jure authority on their part The limit Haidar set to Ins 
usurpation is thus found reflected in one of the drafts of Lord Macartney, 
Governor of Madras (1781-1786) ** Hyder All Khan, when he usurped 

(as a traitor or rebel) the throne of the Prince of Mysore, his master, was 
from policy obliged, or thought himself so, to continue the name and seal 
of his dethroned Prince to whom he had been a hireling servant" (see 
the Macartney Papers in the Satara Historical Museum, Sec. I. No. 2S8C). 
[Italics oursj. This seems confirmed by De La Tour himself, who says 
in one place • " The letters signed by Ayder are closed by the seal of the 
sovereign, of which the principal secretary is guardian ” ( Ayder All, I. 
81). The reference to the “ sovereign " here la possibly to the King of 
Mysore while the reference to the “ secretary " is to Haidar's representa- 
tive at the Court. De La Tour refers also in the same place to the 
“ particular or private seal " of Haidar himself, " which he always wears 
on his finger." The differentiation between the public and private seals 
is very significant from the point of view of sovereignty during the 
usurpation period. 
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Indeed, De La Tour, the French writer, who was his 
first annalist, though he popularised the wrong idea of 
Haidur being “sovereign” and “ prince,” was careful 
enough to point out, whenever he spoke of him with 
reference to Mysore itself, that he (Haidar) was only 
“ liegent ” or “ Dayva ” ( i.e Deva) of Mysore/” In one 
place, he explicitly states that Haidar occupies the posi- 
tion of Dewan once held by Nan jar a] a w ’ This is enough 
to show that he knew that Haidar was only minister and 
not King of Mysore, though by the loose manner in 
which he used the words “ sovereign,” “ prince,” etc , he 

66. l)e La Tour, Ibid, 1 46 47, r ,2. 5H Do La Tour translates “ Dayva ” into 
“ liegent,” evidently following the custom of the time Nanjuruja was 
termed “ Regent ” and his supplauter was styled the same. Hut Nanja- 
raja was really “ Regent,” as the king was young at the time he began 
his reign Hut the name stuck to him in his later years as well The 
word “ Dayvas,” plural, appears in another part of the narrative of I)e 
La Tour (I. 178). It means “lords”. “The Dayvas, notwithstanding 
tluur great power, are only the first subjects of the king,” says De La 
Tour, thereby suggesting that though they wielded power in the land, 
the> were still subjects of the king and that the most powerful of tneui, 
who waa Regent, was ,ilso no more than a subject. (Tbul). De La Tour, 
hi describing the Nizam's Minister “ 1 locum Dawla " (Rukn-url-daula), 
speaks of him as “Divan liocurn Dawla”, and adds that the title 
“ Divan ” signifies the Minister and Keeper of the great seal of the Suba, 
(Ibid, 1 177, f ii ) De La Tour thus knew the significance of the word 
“ Dayva " as distinguished from “ Divan.” Other writers of the period 
describe Haidai not as “Dayva” but only as “ Divbu,” which word 
appears m many disguised forms in them Thus it appears as “ Duan ” 
(spelt as pronounced) in Captain Robson's Life of Hytb-r Ally (1786) 
(see pp. 16, 16, 17 e t paaaim), as “ Dew an m ” in Kirmaui (see p 62), and 
as " Dewan ” in Mirza Ikbal (see p 512). Kirmai^i translates the term 
*into “Prime Ministership” (see p. 62) and “Prime Minister” oi 
** Purdhan,” w’hich is iiulyo for Pradhdm or Chief Minister (Ibid) In 
a section devoted to the titles of Haidar All, De La Toui describes him as 
“Suba of Scirra,” i <?., Subadiir of Sira; “King of the Canarin and 
Corgues,” i.r , ruler of the Kauarese and Coorg countries, “Dayva of 
Mysore,” i.r., Regent of Mysore , “Sovereign of the Empires of Cherqule 
and Calicut,” i.c., luler of Clurakkal and Calicut by virtue of his conquest 
of these countries, “ Nabob of Bangalore,” i c. t Nawab of Bangalore, 
etc. (see pp. 46-48). It will beaeeu that so far as Mysore is concerned 
he u only termed “ Dayva," i.e., “ Regent." 

66. De La Tour’s exact words are “ Nand Raja (i.r , Nanjaraja) was Daj'-va, 
which signifies regent, as Ayder is at present. It will hereafter be 
seen how this prince lost the regency” (pp. 62-53, f. n.). The ludiscn- 
minate use of the word "prinoe" is here soeu in its application to 
Nanjaraja also. 
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spread abroad the impression that Haidar was actually 
“ sovereign *’ of Mysore. This, added to the fact of the 
actual exercise of power by Haidar, confirmed the wrong 
notion of foreigners that Haidar was really the 
“ sovereign ” of Mysore As a matter of fact, this was 
far from being the case. Haidar himself did not pretend, 
in the beginning, at any rate, to be more than Dewan or 
Prime Minister. That was the position held b\ Khan<J<? 
Rao to which he succeeded, Khande Rao having succeeded 
Nanjaraja in it Haidar, the cautious man that he was, 
described himself lrom the beginning to Ring Knshna- 
raja as “ his servant.” 1,7 After the downfall of Khande 
Rao, he sought an audience ol the king onl> in the capa- 
city of “ his servant,” a statement's diplomatic as true 
from the pcrflt of view of mere description of relation- 
ship. KTrniani, who describes this first interview, speaks 
of Haidar’s visit as one sought by himself. “ On the 
following day — the day following Khande Rao’s lull — he 
(Haidar) sent word to the Raja," writes Klrmani, bH “ that 
if he were permitted, he, his servant, w r ould visit Jus 
family in the fort.” Permission having been granted 
‘‘ to admit ” him, he visited King Krishnaraja the next 
day, and made his obeisance to him. A more detailed 
account gives the outline of what took place a little more 
plainly. Haidar, on his first visit, was, it would seem, 
“profuse in his protestations of fidelity and attachment,” 
and on the second, when he repaired to court, “demanded 
a patent or commission conferring on him and his 
posterity the perpetual office of Delaway (Pa]avai).” 
King Krishnaraja, we are told, “ acquiesced in this 
demand,” but required from Haidar “ a written engage- 
ment stipulating that he and his posterity should prove 

67. Klrmagi, Ibid, 96 

68 Ibid, 96-97. Capt Robson , writing m 1786, states that Haidar had 
“ artfully given the king (Knshtjaraja II) such full assurance of Ins 
perfect obedience, that he prevailed on him to open the gates.”— Life of 
Ryder AUy , 23. 
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themselves loyal and obedient subjects ” Haidar thus 
did not aim, either for himself or his son, anything more 
than the perpetual office of Dalavai, i.e. f the hereditary 
chiefship of the army which had been held by Nanjaraja, 
his master. Though he thus acquired the authority he 
coveted, “ he continued his respectful behaviour to the 
Raja. All the public acts of Government were made in 
the name of the Prince ; and on occasion of any new 
conquests, congratulatory letters and presents were sent 
to him,” evidently in recognition of the fact that they had 
been made in his name and for the benefit of his king- 
dom . a) And the name of “ Sirkari Khodadad ” (the 
government given by God) with which Mysore came to 
be associated from then, shows that it was a trust in his 
hands to be discharged loyally and dutifully in the 
interests of its Ruler, his sovereign . 70 And Klrmani, 
likewise, writing as he did after the fall of Senngapatam, 
speaks of Mysore in the usual manner as the “ Khodadad 
State,” i.e the God-given State , 71 and does not go beyond 
suggesting that Haidar was virtual master of the situation 
but not ” sovereign ” of Mysore, after the fall ot Khande 
Rao. 

Haidar is, as a matter of I act, described by De La Tour 
himself as succeeding to Khande Kao’s 
servant ’ * R ° yal P^ ace ; indeed he goes so tar as to state 
that the widow of Krishparaja I, whom 
he describes as privy to Khande Kao’s downfall, prevailed 


69. See Major Charles Stewart, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Oriental 
Library of the late Ttppoo Sultan with Memoirs of Eyder Aly Khan and 
Tippoo Sultan (1809), 18. This work, especially the Memoirs , is based on 
Persian Mss. from Hyderabad, supplied to Col. Kirkpatrick, Bee Ifrid, 94. 
Indeed, according to one of these Msb. (c. 1800), Haidar, at the ^me of 
his usurpation, is said to have “demanded a sanad conferring the office 
of Dalavoy on him and his posterity ” and “ the Rajah aoqnieseed in the 
demand and entered into a contract {ahed ndma)” etc. [see Asiatic 
Annual Begtster (1800), 2-7], 

70. For Sir kdrt Khodadad , see Stewart, P. 8, where it is stated that that name 
was stamped on at the top of every volume iu the library of Tipu. 

71. Kirmibi, 97, 116, 160. See also f. n. 80 infra. 
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on King Krishnaraja II “ to declare Ayder regent instead 
of Nand Raja (Nanjaraja), who expected the appoint- 
ment, and supposed Ayder would be contented with the 
post of generalissimo.” 72 And, De La Tour significantly 
adds, “upon his accepting the regency, Ayder made every 
submission to appease Nand Raja (Nanjaraja).” 73 De 
La Tour next mentions that it was “ by virtue of his 
power as regent ” that Haidar spared the life of Khan^ 
Rao and “ commuted his punishment,” and that he began 
work only in discharge “ of the duty of a regent.” 74 It 
will thus be seen that in total disregard of what he him- 
self states in one part of his work, De La Tour describes 
Haidar in the rest of it in another light, a description 
which naturally confuses his readers aSpd creates an im- 
pression whic# was the reverse of the correct one. 
Haidar, indeed, to be fair to him, did not represent him- 
self as more than Dewan. At the annual Dasara, which 
he continued as of old, he submitted a formal account 
of the transactions he had conducted and obtained 
Royal recognition for them. After the conquest of 
Bednur (1763), the first idea of founding a kingdom 
for himself seems to have crossed his mind. It was 
then, according to De La Tour, that he first assumed 
the title of “King of Canara (Kanara) and of the 
Corgues (the people of Coorg).” 75 In keeping with this 
assumption of a Royal title, 76 he formed the design of 
having absolute personal control over it, evidently as its 
ruler in his own interest, as distinguished from his 
administrative control as Dewan, his professed office, 
over the Mysore kingdom, which had Seringapatam for 
its capital. His plan was to entrust the civil administra- 
tion of Bednur to the officials of the deposed Radii’s 
government, to which he made up his mind to appoint a 

73-74. De La Tour, Ibid , I. 73-73. 75. Ibid , I. 91. 

76. Thu Bubject is dealt with at some engtb below— see under Oonqusat of 
Bednur, 
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separate Minister to act under himself. He thus affected, 
as Wilks plainly puts it , 77 “ to treat it (Bednur) as a 
separate kingdom,” while “ Seringapatam and its de- 
pendencies he on all occasions professed to consider as 
belonging to the Kartar (Sovereign) ” of Mysore. He 
went one further step. He gave Bednur the name of 
Haidar-nagar and “ he avowed ” it, as Wilks adds, 7H “to 
be his own.” It is certain that he formed the deliberate 
determination of transferring to Bednur the seat of his 
government. He gave orders for the removal of his 
family, the erection of a splendid palace- which was 
never finished — and the establishment of a mint, and 
struck coins for the first time in it in his own name, and 
even prepared for the erection of a dockyard and naval 
arsenal on the West Coast for the construction of ships of 
war. The conquest of Bednur, in fact, formed the 
turning-point in Haidar’s career . 70 But it was not long 
after that he discovered that he would be making a 
mistake in pinning himself to a place which was neither 
central from an administrative point of view nor of any 
strength whatever from a military point of view. While 
he dropped promptly the idea of centralizing his adminis- 
tration at Bednur and removed his family and himself 
from there without delay, he probably did not give up 
the idea of a kingdom for himself in that region until 

77 . Wilks, Mysoor, I. 279. This position seems to find remarkable corrobora- 
tion lii-the contemporary local chronicle Haul. Nfim (ff. 106), from which 
we leaiu that the circulation of the Bahadtirx or Umdart Varaha issued 
by Haidar on the conquest of Bednur (1768) was ordained by him to be 
restricted only to the N agar-time, while in the Seringapatam-sime, 
directly under the sway of Rrishparfija, the institutions of the early 
rulers of Mysore in respeot of coinage, weights and measures, etc., were 
to be oontiuued intact. Haidar was also, according to this work (ff 24-25), 
in the habit of reporting his activities to the Kartar , *.<*., King Krjshva- 
rSja ( Kartara bahge arji baradu). 

78 . Ibid. 

79. Wilks, Ibid, 279-280. Wilks goes so far indeed as to write: "The con- 
quest of Bednore, in short, seemed to form a new era in the history of this 
extraordinary man ” (Ibid, 281). Kirmapi is Bilent ou this aspect of the 
matter (see Nethauni-Hydnri, 196-189). See further on this subject 
below, under Conquest of Bednur. 
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later. Indeed, contemporary writers state that he did 
not usurp the supreme power until Krishnaraja’s death. 
It was, according to them, only after the death of 
Krishnaraja that he usurped the authority under the title 
of Regent. 80 Thus, Adrian Moens, the Dutch Governor 
on the Malabar Coast, writing in 1781, records that 
Haidar treated the king as a “ mere child ” and on the 
plea that he “ had not sufficient understanding to govern 
the country,” he undertook to “ administer it for him 
and on his behalf.” 81 Having commenced this exercise 
of authority in the reign of Krishnaraja II, he continued 
it in his successor’s reign as well, as we see Moens states 
in the very next sentence : “ This he does to this day in 


80. Inties Munro, wl^wrote in 1789, records thus : “ Upon the demise of his 
sovereign, the old king of Miaore, he immediately usurped the throne 
under the title of regent and guardian of the young prince (who was then 
an infant), and has ever since assumed the supreme authority," etc. See 
Narrative of Military Operations on the Coromandel Coast, 120 fie 
compares the “usurpation” of authority by Haidar to the usurpation 
by the English E I. Company at Madras of the authority of 
Muhammad All, Nawfib of the Karnatic {Ibid). Whether the comparison 
can be justified or not, there is no doubt that the "divesting ” of authority 
in either case was understood to be more constructive than actual. 
While the regal authority rested (or was supposed to rest) in one, the 
actual exercise of it W'as passing to another. Among other writers, Capt. 
Peixoto refers to Haidar as “regent of the kingdom” [ Memoirs 
of Hyder Ally (1770), 14H], Col. Fullarton mentions him as “ the 
Prime General and Chief Minister" of Mysore [View of English 
Interests m India (1787), 69]. Another English writer speaks of him as 
“ regent of the kingdom of Mysore " [see Memoirs of the Late War in 
Asia (1788), I 121]. Even the local Muslim historian Kirmagi admits, 
though tacitly, Haidar’s position as the agent of the Hindu kingdom of 
Mysore when he, writing of him, asserts, "service or agency of the 
infidels is not infidelity " (Neshauni-Hyduri, 489). Haidar appointed 
himself as Rector Regis et Regm. He of course made it known he 
was assisted by the Cabinet of Ministers which we know was always 
functioning in Mysore in association with the king. He was thus 
governor of the king and ruler of the kingdom , i. e., one wlio exercised 
regal authority or had a predominant Bhare in the exercise of regal 
authority. In one word, he made himself Regent and in that capacity 
was to some extent guided, if he chose, by his Cabinet of Ministers. 
For a Note on tho subject of Haidar's position as Regent, see 
Appendix IV. 

81. See Selections from, the Records of the Madras Government : Dutch 
Records No. 13, p. 161. 
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the name of the heir of the king who has since died.” 82 
But the continued exercise of authority made him steadily 
autocratic with the result that he lost both the goodwill 
of the people and of the Ruling House itself. His treat- 
ment of king Nanjaraja and old Dajavai NanjarSjaiya, to 
be referred to below, will show how he had estranged 
himself as much from public goodwill as from the con- 
fidence that the Royal Family had placed in him since 
his rise to power in the place of Khande Rao. 83 The 
behaviour of King Nanjaraja towards Haidar shows 
how far the latter had been transgressing the limits 
of his authority in regard to his sovereign and master, 
while the manner in which he (Nanjaraja) met his 
end indicates the recklessness Haidar had slowly but 
steadily developed in his attitude towards the Royal 
House that had given him and his forbears opportunities 
to rise in its service. 84 It is from about 1770 that he 
began definitely his downward career in this behalf and 
from that date we may observe a hardening of the Royal 
attitude towards him. 80 Chamaraja Wodeyar VII, King 
Nanjaraja's brother and successor, was but a youth. He 
bided his time and died in 1776. Haidar, true to his 
better instinct, paid homage to him as king, though he 
wielded his authority unabated as his Minister. 86 The 
untimely death of Chamaraja VII in 1776 and the 
succession to the throne of Khasa Chamaraja Wodeyar 
(Chfimaraja VIII) only made it the more easy for Haidar 

89. Ibid. The “ king " referred to here is Krishparija II while the " heir" 
adverted to la Nanjaraja Wodeyar who, aa will be seen below, succeeded 
Kriahparaja Wodeyar in 1768. Nanjaraja was only eighteen years of age 
at the time of his accession. He waB the eldest eon and heir of Kriah^a- 
r&ja II. (See below). 

88. See text below. 84. Ibid. 

85. Peahwa Madhava Rao's invasion of Mysore was the direct result of King 
Naajarija's attempt at assertion of his own power— see text below. 

86. An inscription dated in 1774 (E.G., V Bl. 65) truthfully represents Chima- 
rija VII as the king and the Nawab, the most excellent Bahadur Haidar 
AH, as " the administrator." The relevant text reads thus : Ohdmardjt 
nrpdU i&iatyurvf m Nawdba pravara Bahadari Haidaralydk hy& bh&pt. 
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to use his power the more absolutely. Indeed, these 
frequent successions to the throne of young kings after 
the death of Krishnaraja II — Nanjaraja, Chamaraja VII 
and Chamaraja VIII — only increased the opportunities 
for Haidar aggrandizing all power to himself, while all 
the while he kept up the formal de jure position of the 
King of Mysore unimpaired to the world outside. The 
fact that between the twenty-one years (1761-1782) 
covered by the first usurpation of power by Haidar and 
his death there were four kings is enough to show the 
conditions in which Haidar developed his de facto 
authority and exercised it. But it is clear that he 
limited the exercise of this authority to that of Dewan 
and Regent and never really went beyoYd it even during 
his last years, though he went far, he did not attack 
the throne or prevent the succession to it. Klrmani, 
indeed, gives us a circumstantial account of the story 
relating to the manner in which Haidar tried to get 
“ the patents of the appointment of Prime Minister 
(Pradhani or Sahib Dewanni) from Nanjaraj, theDalwai,” 
from which it is clear that his main objective was to 
obtain the supreme executive power vested long in the 
Dewan and nothing more. 87 That this was the actual 
position was widely known at the time even beyond the 
State and it was this knowledge that induced the English 
at Madras to enter into Treaty relations with the Mysore 
Royal House in later years 88 The main governing idea 
of Haidar being self-assertion and not the subversion of 
sovereignty as such, he may be acquitted of ever having 
aimed at Royal power. Mirza Ikbal plainly states that he 
was neither “ fond of the throne ” nor of “ state display.” 80 

87. Klrm&pi, Ibid , 61-66. 

88. See below. The Sullivan Treaty it dated in 1788. Khairfe Rao’s corres- 
pondence with the English at Madras is baaed on the essential idea that 
Haidar waa trying to assert his authority beyond his legitimate limits. 
See p. 944, f.n. 76 above. 

89. Mirsa Ikbal, Ibid, 607. 
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He sat by himself, we are told, spreading a special 
seat for himself. He never pretended — at any time — 
to occupy the traditional throne any more than he 
tried to abolish the ancient Royal House itself. He 
might have even gone beyond the prudential limits of 
exercise of the authority vested in him, but he never 
involved himself in assuming or pretending to assume the 
Royal position or status. That is where he differed from 
his son and successor Tipii. As it was, Haidar alienated 
from himself the goodwill of many among his own follow- 
ing and if Tipu eventually fell from power, it was due as 
much to his inflaming public opinion against himself by 
his attituda towards the Royal House as by his other acts 
which brought him into conflict with his neighbours 90 
It will be seen from what follows that so far as Haidar 
acted within the limits of his authority as executive head 
of the State, he had little or no trouble internally to sur- 
mount. When, however, he went beyond it, he got into 
the meshes of his own action, with the result he had to 
resort to autocratic, if not tyrannical, methods to maintain 
his authority. That he still strove to compromise his 
authority with the superior one of his master and 
sovereign, at least formally, should stand to his 
credit. 

The second limit that Haidar laid to the exercise of his 
authority was one dictated by prudential 
.ndfteir ™ii^on dD8 considerations, if not by the environ- 
ment in which he found himself and 
the chief objective he aimed at, He avoided conflict with 
the Hindus, who formed, as now, the main population of 
the State. There is enough evidence to believe that 
though by birth and faith he was a Muhammadan, Haidar 
treated the Hindus with goodwill and toleration : it 
might, indeed, be said that he was every inch a Hindu 

90. This subject will be found discussed at some length below. 
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alike in temperament and training . 91 Mirza Ikbal, 
for instance, notes the fact that “ he never allowed 
any reduction of the allowances of the Hindu 

91 This aspect of Haidar’s position tmds itself adequately reflected m the 
contemporary local chronicle //aid Xdm , utilised in this work. In this 
connection, we may also note the following interesting anecdote recorded 
by Viscount Valentia in 1801 : “A celebrated Mussulman saint, called 
Peer Zaddah, resided at Sermgapatam, and was greatly reverenced . On 
the festival of Shn Runya, the Goddess ( f> God) of Abundance, when 
her (? Ins) statue was, as usual, carried in procession from the temple 
through the streets, it unfortunately passed the door of the Peer, whose 
pupils, being irritated at the idolatry, sallied forth, beat the people, and 
drove them and the Goddess C God) back to her (? Ins) sanctuary. The 
Brahmins complained to Haidar, who told them that they ought to defend 
themselves when attacked The next day the procession again went forth, 
and was attacked by the pupils of Peer Zaddah. The event was, how- 
ever, very different ; for the Hindus, being by far the most numerous, 
beat their assailants, and continued their i>roce\>ion m triumph The 
next day the Petntoresented himself, with all hn- pupils, at the 1'urbar of 
Hyder, and complained of the lujunes they had received Hvder heard 
them patiently, and then asked them what they wanted of him they 
had attacked the party, and had been deservedly beaten ; what else 
could they expect? and what had induced them to act so? The Peer 
replied ‘ that the procession was an insult to the Mussalman religion, 
and ought not to be suffered under a Mussalman government, whilst 
he, a Musbalman Prince, w-as at the* head of it.’ Hyder instantly 
interrupted him by asking, * who told you that this was a .Mussalman 
government, or that I was at the head of it? I arn sure I never did.’ 
On this the Peer desired a private audience, which was grunted , when, 
finding he could not change Hyder’s determination, he declared Iub in- 
tention of quitting the place. Ilj der told him be might go wherever he 
pleased. Extremely indignant, lie retired to Arcot, where many fakirs 
at that time resided ; but not finding his new residence as pleasant as 
his old one, he shorlty returned to Sermgapatam, and wished again to 
live within the fort. Hyder, however, positively refused Ins permission, 
telling him * that he had proved himself unworthy of doing so, but that 
he would give him a house anywhere else.’ The Peer retired in wrath 
to the Black Town (Madras), where he died, and w r as buried at China- 
patam (Madras)” (Valentis, Voyages and Travels to India, Ceylon, etc., 
I. 417*418). The reference to *' Shn liunga ” in the above passage is to 
God &rl Ranganatha, the presiding deity of Sermgapatam. Possibly by 
a slipn is referred to as a “ goddess ” Wilks refers rather sarcastically to 
Haidar’s more than “ half-Hindoo propensities ” which “ had induced 
him to grant unqualified indemnity to the sacred temple of Tnpety 
(Tirupati), only 9 miles distant from Chandergherry (Chandragiri), to 
the extent of not even interfering with the payment of a tribute to 
Mohammad All for similar indemnity.” (Afysoor, II. 97). Elsewhere 
Wilks once again sneenngly describes Haidar as ” half a Hindoo ” and as 
sanctioning the performance of Hindu ceremonies, aud adds the remark 
that that was for him “ in the ordinary coarse of human action.” 
(Ibid, I. 818). 
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temples ." 08 The national festival of the Dasara was not 
only kept up but carried out on the scale on which it had 
been traditionally celebrated. Though he was never pro- 
verbially liberal in the matter of largesses, Haidar is 
said to have been “ comparatively liberal ” during this 
period of the ye ir and to have donated freely to his friends 
and to those who took part in the celebrations . 98 It is 
clear from the accounts given by contemporary writers 
that he kept up the festival not because it was diplomatic 
to do so but because he could not well dispense with it. 
Indeed, Kirmani goes to the extent of stating that to 
Haidar “ every heart was dear " and adds the special 
plea that “ service or agency of infidels is not infidelity." 94 
Haidar was, in fact, in matters of this nature, more 
Hindu than the Hindus and did not desire interference 
in anything that helped him to keep close to the reigning 
king and his subjects. And this is exactly the confession 
plainly made by Kirmani, when he says that in this 
connection Haidar desired “ to please " King (Krishna- 
raja II) and his successors, and their ministers . 95 Haidar 
also endeavoured to enforce Hindu customs and even pay 
homage to the common prejudices of the people. Adrian 
Moens, the Dutch Governor, in his account of Haidar, 
thus suggests that Haidar at first not only enjoyed the 
confidence of the people on account of his former services 
but alsp “ employed a little policy to secure their (the 
people’s) goodwill more and more," 96 This seems a just 
appraisement, for, as he says, “ although he was a Moor 

93. Mira Ikbftl, Ibid , 606. 

98. Thin is admitted even by the generally critioal Mirza Ikbal (Ibid, 604). 
Klrmipi, indeed, as may be expected, remarks that though the oelebra- 
tion of the Dasara was " a custom of the infidels ” and *' to follow which 
he (Haidar) in his heart was averse, still, with a view to please and 
gain the affections of the Mysoreans," he adhered to the ancient 
oustom (. Ibid , 489-490). 

94. KlrmiQi, Ibid, 469. 96. Ibid. 

98-97. See Adrian Moens, Memo on the Administration of the Coast of 
Malabar , dated 18th April 1781 , Included in the Selections from the 
Records of the Madras Government : Dutch Record* No. 18, P. 161 
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or Muhamedan and the Kingdom of Mysore is a heathen 
country, in which, as is well-known, cows are not eaten, 
much less killed, he gave out at once strict orders against 
the killing of cows and announced at the same time that 
every one was free in the exercise of his religion and if he 
was obstructed in it, he might complain direct to him- 
self and would obtain satisfaction .” 07 Haidar, in the 
restraint he laid on himself in this regard, had evidently 
even higher motives governing his conduct. He had 
designs on the English at Madras, who had come in the 
way of the Mysorean conquest of Trichinopoly and the 
country beyond it. Haidar, it is evident, had schemes 
in that direction and he desired to keep well with the 
Hindus, if he was to succeed in his attempt. He even 
aimed — as wi#be seen later— at a compromise with the 
Mahrattas for winning his objective. And, as the sequel 
will show, he endeavoured to get them to join him in 
his attempt to drive the English simultaneously out of 
all their settlements “ from the Ganges to the Cape 
Comorin .” 08 One who had such ambitious projects 
could not but be friendly to the Hindus and, exceptions 
apart, could not but have felt the utmost need for the 
strictest limitations on his powers, however easy their 
exercise might have seemed to him in hiB position. 

The third limit that Haidar set on himself was his 
recognition of the duty he owed to his 
(c) in re the Army. army. Whether in recruiting, organis- 
ing or managing it, he showed both 
talents and energy. A born soldier himself, brought up 

Major Charles Stewart, writing m 1809, says that Muhammadans accused 
Haidar “ of reverencing Hindu deities.” See his work “A Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Oriental Library of the late Tippoo Sultan of Mysore, 
Memoir of Hyder Aly Khan , 42. This Memour , os stated above, is 
based on two (Persian) memoirs of Haidar written by two persona 
formerly in the service of Tipii Sultan. Col. Miles, writing in 1842, 
says that Haidar was, " from policy, and perhaps from superstition, more 
indulgent to the Hindoos than his sou Tippoo." S w History of Hydur 
Naik, Preface XX. 

98. Innes Monro, Narrative, 124. Also see below. 
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in war and accustomed to the vicissitudes of warlike 
conditions, he possessed the insight to see that his army 
was so made up that it could not rise against him, come 
what may. He recruited his men in many ways. He 
is known to have given loans or made advances of money 
for securing men. Indeed, one annalist says that these 
loans and advances “ were scattered like sand over the 
face of the Earth .” w The same writer, though never 
lacking m hyperbolic language, is perhaps not exaggerat- 
ing when he describes Haidar’s instinct for good men. 
Haidar’s estimate of the value of the brave and 
experienced soldier of whatever tribe or caste he might 
be, was, he says, very high . 100 And he adds that any 
man who had distinguished himself by his bravery he 
heartily cherished and protected, and used his endeavours 
to promote and exalt him . 101 His humility and agreeable 
manners attracted from all parts many adventurers to his 
service . 102 He was so far mindful of their services that, 
at his public audience, he assumed no airs and made no 
distinction between himself and a private . 103 Nor was 
he unmindful of what was owing as his due to the 
soldier . 104 He would not tolerate —at any rate m his earlier 
years — any deductions from the salaries of the soldiers . 105 

99 klnuapi, Ibul, 476. 100. Ibid. 

101. Ibid. Thu II aid. Ndm. (A. 80) records the following interesting parti- 

culars relating to Haidar’s appreciation of the services of one 
Halavant llao, a tried and trusted Mahratta cavalier m his army. 
BaltfVant Rao, says the chronicle, was once despatched by Haidar 
from Ghitaldrng with a detachment against the Mapi^as of Calicut, 
his wife accompanying him. The Naira, however, treacherously sur- 
prised Halavant Rao, whereupon bis wife, gdllopmg the horse, success- 
fully charged the assailauta and extricated her huaband Haidar, on 
receipt of this news, duly honoured her with Khxllutx, The gallant 
lady died in Seriugapatam in November 1781, at just the time when 
Halavant Rao was himself seriously wounded in an action with the 
English contingent from Triohinopoly. So grieved was Haidar with 
the uows of these happenings, and so solicitous was he about Balavant 
Rao's welfare, that he allowed him to retire forthwith from the field, 
and granted him an allowance of rupees one thousand for the curing 
of his wounds and a gratuity of rupees three thousand for the expenses 
of his second marriage, together with suitable Khillats. 

102. Mirza Ikbal, Ibid, 494 103-106. Ibid. 
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The first thing he did when taking over troops disbanded 
from the service of another w r as to pay them their 
accumulated arrears, an act which at once bound them 
to himself . 106 His plan of recruitment was so all 
embracing in character that even the blind were not 
left out of account . 107 The story is told of him that as he 
was riding out one day, a blind man asked him for alms. 
Haidar desired his servant to ask the beggar if he 
would take service with him. The beggar consented, 
and Haidar sent him off to the arsenal with the direc- 
tion that he might be employed in blowing the bellows 
of the blacksmith’s forge, and be allowed a fanam a day 
and two cotton cloths every year. When the artillery 
marched, the blind man was placed on c\ie of the artillery 
tumbrils and bought along with them ! Haidar’s passion 
for enlistment of all and sundry was so great that 
he directed the chief of his artillery to enlist as many 
blind men as he could find. 10 * This excessive zeal for 
enlistment led him sometimes into acts which smacked 
of oppression. If any one, for instance, arrived in the 
country, and did not ask for service, Haidar became 
exasperated. The man was siezed and examined, and 
was then forced to accept service, or was turned out of 
the State. Apart from these extreme examples of his 
desire to recruit good men in all possible ways, he was 
the friend and protector of the soldier, and towards him 
he was altogether full of kindness and generosity . 100 He 
ate, while on the march, what the common soldier ate — 
parched grain and dry bread made of rice or rdgi. no His 
love for horses and the care he bestowed on their selection 
and upbreedmg has been mentioned above. Strict in 
exacting duty, he was even stricter in issuing his com- 
mands and commissions. He was precise and exact in 


106. He is known to have done this repeatedly. 

107. Mirza Ikbal, Ibtd, 498-499. 

106. Ibid, 499. 


109. Klrmini, Ibtd, 476. 

110. Ibid, 474-476. 
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his directions and in their execution did not spare even 
his son. Whenever Tipu was ordered to repel enemies, 
or to attack forts, to whatever quarter he might he sent, 
he was first summoned to the presence and admonished 
in the manner characteristic of Haidar. Haidar would 
turn to him, look him full in the face, and with his own 
lips, tell him that he had selected him for the particular 
service, because he thought him worthy of it ; that he 
committed a' force of so many horse and foot, so many 
guns, and a treasury of so much money to his orders ; 
that he was to take great care to see that no neglect 
occurred ; and that he was to use great prudence and 
caution, and return successful. He was then dismissed . 111 
If anything went wrong, Haidar was not the man to 
excuse. He is known to have personally chastised his 
own son for remissness of duty on the day he escaped 
from Chinkurh . 112 But, true to his soldierly instinct, 
Haidar was ever thoughtful of his kind, while on duty in 
the field. Whenever he despatched a body of troops to 
perform any particular service, he was never free from 
anxiety in regard to their safety. Constant supplies were 
going to them — money, military stores and grain for men 
and cattle. He paid personal attention to the smallest 
detail relating to the equipment of the army, so much 
so, that even leather, the lining of bullock-bags or tent- 
walls, and strands of rope, all passed under his inspection, 
and were then deposited in the stores. The suppliers of 
various things required — merchants and traders — and 
those who provided the sinews of war — bankers and 
money-changers — he kept always in good humour. So 
great was his desire to please them that he made “ kingly 
presents ” to them and bought their goods with the 
greatest avidity and at the highest prices . 118 In the 
repairs of forts and the construction of new defences, he 
was unremitting, expending as he did lakhs or crores 

113. KlnniQi, Ibid % 475. 


111. Ibid. 478. 


112. See below. 
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of rupees. 114 The state of preparedness he always 
exhibited in this regard was one that could not be 
contradicted. 115 

It is not, however, to be supposed that Haidar 
invented a new system of admmiB- 
. n d“rt°fl“Ttfo°nV 0rt ' ‘ration for forts or that he did anything 
more than enforce the discipline by 
which they were bound. The forts were mostly intended 
for defence purposes and were mainly of three kinds : 
situated in a plain surrounded by low ground, on a hill, 
rock, or a rocky tract ; or in the midst of a river, i.e. f on 
an island. Seri ngapa tarn is a good example of the last 
of these varieties. From time immeiporial, hill and rock 
fortifications were much valued, as tney were deemed 
best suited to rafend populous cities. Kautilya refers to 
them in his Artha-Sastra (c. 4th cent. B. C.) Haidar 
appears to have maintained a corps of pioneers at a large 
expense for military purposes in war. They were 
employed on useful labours in peace time, more particu- 
larly to look after the keeping in repair of fortifications. 
Each fort had an establishment, at the head of which 
was the Killedar. The Killedar was both commandant 
and administrative head. Under him were various 
officers who had charge of grain, water, stores, ammuni- 
tion, etc. There was also a clerical staff attached to his 
office. Discipline was strict. Egress and ingress was 
strict, while watches and patrols were provided for with 
scrupulous care. Haidar did not introduce any system 
of his own in this connection, but enforced the system 
to which he succeeded — and it had descended to him 
from a time anterior even to the days of the Vijayanagar 
kings and going back to the Chola and Hoysala times — 
with the utmost rigour, especially in his later days when 

114-116. Ibid, 487. KlrmiQi’s words are : “Indeed, the state of the strong 
hill forts in the Payanghaut and Balaghaut will afford sufficient testi- 
mony." 
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war became almost a passion with him. The garrison 
was usually made up of both infantry and cavalry units, 
each fort having a complete establishment of its own. 
This establishment was usually made up of different 
classes of people and included Brahmans, Lingayats and 
others, who were known by the common designation of 
Gurikars. A Gurikdr was usually a headman of armed 
peons, whom he controlled. He himself was one well- 
trained — at least originally — in archery, and was invariably 
an excellent marksman. The Gurikdr s generally had 
assignments of rent-free lands in the vicinity of the forts 
they served in and they were faithful to a degree, being 
in many cases those who had already rendered faithful 
service. Some of their descendants — in Mysore at 
least - still draw hereditary pensions of vary mg amounts, 
being included in the Palace establishment. Some of 
these belonged really to the intelligence department of 
the army and as such brought in useful information as 
to the movements of the enemy. The Haidar-Ndmdh 
not infrequently mentions these Gurikars by name and 
refers to the particular services rendered by them. 

As the main objective of Haidar was the acquisition 

Adoption of Kuro. of territory- in the directions in which 
p«-ftn military dinoi- Mysore could expand on natural lines, 

' where it had been prevented for some 

time through machinations — he perceived early that that 
objective was capable of realization only through force of 
arms. He was under no delusion whatever as to that. 
He had seen the fate that had overtaken Mysore in the 
matter of Trichmopoly after it had fulfilled its part of 
the contract. He had seen how the English, jn the 
alleged interests of Muhammad AIT, had stood in the way 
of its surrender to Mysore. Accordingly his first aim 
was to establish a good army, good by reason of its care- 
ful recruitment, and good also because of its improved 
organization. Haidar had, within the fifteen years he 
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had served in the army , 116 learnt a few lessons from 
which he tried to profit, now that hie had an opportunity 
to put them to practical use. Chief among these was that 
discipline was at the very root of a sound military policy. 
He had realised why Nanjaraja had failed at Trichinopoly. 
Though he had a large army, though he had expended 
large sums of money, though he had tried all possible 
expedients, though he had spent much time on the, 
adventure and though he had risked all his name and 
fame on it, he had failed in his attempt. He had soon 
that ill-disciplined masses of men could not make head - 
way against the picked and disciplined few of the Eng- 
lish and the French. He had been impiessed as much 
with English strategy and cunning \s with French 
genius for warfare and diplomacy lieyond all, ho had 
been deeply impressed, during the course of Ins lrerpient 
conflicts, that European discipline was a sme qua nun for 
the efficiency of an army. He had learnt this important 
lesson from personal experience and the first thing that 
he did, immediately he got power into his hands, was to 
introduce it into his own army. In fact, he tried to 
make it the sheet-anchor of his military organization . 117 
The story is told of him that when Nanjaraja got the 

116 Haidar distinguished himself at the siege of Devanahalli in 1746*1747 
and received an independent command in that year. In 1761, he 
successfully displaced both Nanjaraja and Khande Rao and came to 
occupy their posts. In the interval between 1746 and 1761, he had seen 
much of the Anglo-French warfare in the Karuatic and had even taken 
part in it. See Ante pp ‘206-209, 229-231, etc. 

117. There is hardly a European writer left-contemporary or post contem- 
porary — that has not remarked on this important fact. For instance, 
Innes Munro, writing in 1789, says that Haidar was early impressed 
with the need of " European discipline ” if lie was "to establish a 
good army "—Narrative, 121. De La Tour (1784) sayB that ho learnt 
to appreciate French discipline and exercised his troops in French 
evolutions even .—Ai/drr A It, I 66. Adrian Moens (1781) remarks that 
while with the French “ he applied himself diligently to the science 
of war and observed everything carefully." — Dutch Itccorda No. 13, 
p. 160. Col. Miles (1H-12) attributes his success to his “ ready adoption 
of the advautages of European discipline. "—History of llydur Nailc, 
Preface XXI. 
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French to join him against the English and Muhammad 
All at Trichinopoly in 1752, Haidar, who had been 
despatched, at the head of eighteen hundred horse, in aid 
of the French Commandant, showed how observant he 
could be of things that were taking place round about 
him. Immediately the Mysore and French armies came 
together, Haidar, whose camp then formed the left wing 
of the Mysore forces, came and encamped himself to the 
right of the French, in spite of the protestations of the 
French Commandant and even Nanjaraja himself. How- 
ever disagreeable it might have been to the French to see 
themselves, as it were, cooped up, he would not remove 
himself from the station he had occupied. He told the 
Commandant that he wished to be near the French that 
he might learn from them the art of war ! In fact, he 
was very observant and exact in noting everything that 
passed in the French camp and caused several of their 
evolutions to be repeated, as well as he could, m his own 
camp ! This repetition, it is said, caused some diversion 
to the French officers and soldiers, whom he was 
attentive enough to please by his politeness and good 
manners. 11 ” Whether literally true or not, this story 
show's that Haidar had come to value discipline for its 
own sake. It was, however, the first step m the reform 
of the army. The second was to secure the services of 
European officers to train his men. As to this, his 
personal knowledge of the French and his experience of 

118. De La Tour, 1. o. M. de Maissin, who commanded the French 
at that time, is mentioned to have been the author of this anecdote. 
It was held by the French to confute the several stones that had been, 
prior to its publication, circulated respecting Haidar’s intentions in 
being in a pi act* where he was not wanted. It may be added that 
thongh Haidar Mas an officer of oavalry in Nanjarftja’s army at 
Trichinopoly, he had troops of his own, with whom evidently he had 
gone over to tho right of the French Commandant’s troops to learn at 
close quarters French evolutions. M. MaisBin, it may he noted, 
commanded the French troops in the attempt to surprise Trichinopoly, 
November 27, 1763. See Orrne, Indoatan, I. 331, 867, 360, 368, 870, 
396-397. 
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their ways and manners had impressed him so deeply 
that he appears to have first turned to them for help. It is 
recorded by De La Tour that when Haidar accompanied 
Nasir Jang during his descent upon the coast of Coro- 
mandel in 1750, he was present at the battle at which 
Nasir Jang was killed, and the bravery of the French, 
who, to the number of but 800, seconded by 4000 sepoys, 
had the courage to attack the army of the Niz&m. 
numbering more than 3,00,000 strong, made such an 
impression on Haidar’s mind that he was persuaded that 
the French were capable of undertaking the most difficult 
enterprises. Following Muzaffar Jang, successor of 
Nasir Jang, to Pondicherry, Haidar was even more deeply 
impressed with the prowess of the french. He there 
saw with his Sm eyes that newly sprung city, a bit of 
real France, both in its setting and make-up, while the 
observations he made while in it on the manners, disci- 
pline, fortifications, buildings, arts and industry of the 
French gave him the highest idea of that great nation, 
more especially of Dupleix, their then Governor. 110 De 
La Tour would have us believe that this personal experi- 
ence of French life and French greatness and its possible 
causes made Haidar ever after lean towards the French 
and follow their example. Without going so far, it 
might be conceded that Haidar had had personal know- 
ledge of the English and the French, and probably also 
of the Dutch and the Portuguese, 190 and had learnt to 
appreciate the European mode of warfare and the iron 
discipline that dominated it. He clearly perceived how 
invaluable that discipline would prove when applied to 
large masses of his own soldiers who lacked the training 
that would have made them all but invincible in the 
field. Many fruitful results followed this study of 

119. Ibid, I. 61-62. 

190. See below for Haidar’* relation* with these nations. Also Adrian 
Moena, Ibid, 161, 166. 
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European tactics and methods of warfare. Foremost 
among these were his ready adoption of the advantages 
of European discipline ; his application of them to his 
own troops, even the Pjnglish words of command being 
taken over by him, many of his subordinate officers 
having been decoyed from the English army at Madras ; 
and the increased employment of Europeans in his 
service, as also of those who had had training in 
their mode of warfare. Abundant proof of all this 
is to be found in the history of his career. His con- 
tact with Europeans had also a more important effect 
on him. It strengthened him in his idea of territorial 
ambition not only in the South of India but also in the 
West and the East coasts. He saw the Dutch and the 
Portuguese ill-equipped for warfare and knew that with 
the troops he could put on the field at any moment, they 
could not stand him. What could not ample funds f 
disciplined troops and well directed effort achieve? His 
mind widened as his perception of the situation he saw 
before him grew clearer. He saw at his feet unfolding, 
as it were, an Empire in the South of India coterminous 
not only with the old Vijayanagar Kingdom but also 
including the whole of the Malabar coast from Goa to 
Cape Comorin. That became, as the result of European 
intercourse, Haidar’s imperishable dream. 

When we remember this, we can understand easily the 
Recruitment of P as8i ° n with which he cultivated in 
Europeans of ail turn the friendship or enmity of the 
European settlers in the South ; tried 
to seek offensive and defensive alliances with them ; and 
used their men, in so far as he could absorb them into 
his own army, for building his arsenals, for manning his 
artillery, for training his troops, for constructing his ports 
and, when occasion demanded, for fighting in his ranks 
against his adversaries. A well-authenticated story is 
recorded of his first attempt to pick up Europeans for 
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service in Mysore. As it is one which belongs to the 
earlier part of his career, it is well worth relating here, 
especially as it is illustrative of the acuteness of Haidar’s 
character. 121 On his return to Mysore from Muzaffar 
Jang’s camp in 1751, one of the first tilings he appears 
to have done was to inform his brother Sabas, then still 
alive, of the advantages to be derived from the adoption 
of European modes of warfare, of the superiority of the 
European arms and of the effective manner in which the 
Europeans managed their great guns. He succeeded in 
inducing his brother to despatch a Parsi to JBomhav to 
purchase there, from the English Governor, cannon and 
muskets with bayonets. 122 The Parsi purchased, we are 
told, ten thousand muskets and six pieces of cannon, and, 
on his way bqjjk, enrolled on the Malabar coast thirty 
European sailors — evidently of different nationalities — to 
serve as gunners, and returned to Mysore. ftabas thus 
became “ the first Indian who formed a corps of sepoys 
armed with firelocks and bayonets, and who had a train 
of artillery served by Europeans.” De La Tour, who 
tells this story, sets the credit of adopting Haidar’s 
advice to his brother Sabas. It is, however, clear that 
Sabas himself was in the employ of Nanjaraja, the Daja- 
vai of Krishnaraja II, and without his aid and co-opera- 
tion, this purchase of European artillery and small arms, 

121. De La Tour, Ibid, 1. 62. 

122. De La Tour calls Haidar’s brother “ Meer Ismael Saheb ” He may b« 

identified with Sabas He styles the person despatched as “ a Guebre,” 
which is a contemptuous term used by Iranians when they refer to a 
non-Muslim Iranian, particularly a Zoroastrian. Though the word 
"guebre " is not restricted to Indian Zoroastnans, and Haidar’s agent 
might have been a Persian Zoroastrian, it is more probable that lie 
was ad Indian Zoroastrian who had arrived at Mysore and been 
employed by Nanjaraja at the request of Sabas and Haidar AH De 
La Tour notes the fact that thiH Parsi died in 1767. [Ibid) Parsis 
in India have not been too passionately attached to their religion ; they 
also have followed trade and commerce with the utmost zeal. Dastur 
Meher-ji Rapa, a Gujerati Parsi theologian, who first met Akbar at 
the siege of Surat in 1679, became his initiator in Zoroastrianism about 
1680. Parsis appear to have reached Calicut pretty early. From Calicut 
to Mysore, the route cannot have been a matter of any difficulty. 
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and the importation of European arms and gunners, 
would have been impossible. Nor is it improbable that 
Nanjaraja would not have perceived equally clearly the 
advantage of Haidar's suggestion, if indeed he had not 
already in his army gunners and others conversant with 
the use of firelocks and bayonets. There is evidence to 
believe that he had these in his service, as we see mention 
made both of pirangis (cannon) and parangis 
(Europeans) in the Bhasha-patra (deed of promise) he 
entered into with King Krishnaraja in 1758. 123 Probably 
the practice of maintaining guns and gunners is much 
older than this date, though Haidar’s ardent desire for a 
more effective mode of warfare gave it a prominence 
never known before. This is the more probable as we 
see not only a growing desire on the part of Haidar, as 

198. The Bhdshd-patra between king Krishparaja II and Nanjaraja, bis 
Minister, ia dated in &aka 1680 or 1768 A.D. Under this agreement 
which was come to at the mediation of Haidar and Khaude Rao, 
Kristi narija II allowed to Nanjaraja the stun of 994,000 varahcu “ for the 
pay of 700 horse, 2000 fcdrr (sepoys), 600 Karnitakas ( Kama tak sepoys), 
500 jo njalu< 106 guns (pirangi), 10 parangi (Europeans), kdfer (Kafirs), 
Kdrigdra and others” for service under him, the same to be raised 
from districts assigned to him. Evidently the use of a fixed number 
of guns and the employment of a fixed number of European gunners 
had been in vogue for some years past in Mysore. Presumably their 
numbers were in proportion to the general strength of the army under 
its different heads. The Bhdahd-patra was concluded shortly after 
Krishtyar&ja’s attempt to throw of! the authority of Nanjsrija in 1766, 
and the retirement of the latter’s brother Devarija from his official 
position. It will be found referred to at p. 902 above and further down 
fagdow at some length. The use of guns in Indian warfare goes back 
to Yijayanagar days. During the reign of Krishpadeveraya of that 
dynasty (1609-1630), gnus and muskets were employed in the reduction 
of Raich Qr in 1620. The Portuguese were prominent m this battle. A 
large force of Portuguese fought on the Vijayanagar side and the spoil 
that fell to Kneli padeva Raya included 400 heavy oannons, besides email 
ones and 900 gun-carriages. At the Biege of Reich ur itself, Krishna- 
deva Riya was assisted by one Christovao de Pigueiredo, a Portuguese 
horse-dealer, who was evidently an adept m the use of guns and led 
a contingent of musketeers, whom he had brought with him (see Mys. 
Oaz., II. iii. 1843, 1845). Gunpowder was introduced into Indian 
warfare by the Portuguese in or about 1600 A.D. In 1626, the Mughals 
adopted it as a meauB of warfare. Krishijadeva Riya of the Vijaya- 
nagar dynasty was the first to use it m Southern India at the siege of 
Raiohdr. See Appendix III, for a note on gunnery in Iudi*. 
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time passed, to increase the number of European troops 
but also to remake his army on new lines with their aid. 
Among the Europeans thus recruited by him, the greater 
number were French, though there were representa- 
tives of other European nations as well . 124 There were 

124. Among the French were M. La Maitre Do La Tour; Sieur Stonet (De 
La Tour, Ibid , I 66) ; Lally (Wilks, I. 416) ; Hughel (Ibid, 49, 167) who 
probably was Swish in origin ; and M. Allen, wbo took servioe 
under Haidar at Seringapatam in 1761. after the capitulation 
of Pondicherry, with his party of 300 European*, who subse- 
quently were "of the greatest utility to him in disciplining hia 
infantry and in the management of his artillery and arsenals " (Major 
C. Stewart, Memoirs of Hyder Aly Khan, 16). The last-mentioned 
must be the Mons. Alain referred to by Wilks (I. 964). M. Alain and 
M. Hughel were operating in 1761>etween Thiaghur and the hills for 
the purpose of collecting and covering supplies to Pondicherry, then 
being besieged by the English. When they heard of itK fall on 16th 
January 1761, they joined Haidar at Bangalore) Their troops consisted 
of 200 cavalrjg^nd 100 infantry, all Europeans and some scattered 
detachments of Indians. They were on Haidar’s Hide in Ihh brat vain 
efforts against Khai^ti Rao at Naujangud- Orme styles Alain 
Major Allen and speaks of him as an officer of Lally’s regiment. 
( Indostan , II. 703, 714, 716). According to Orme, Allen led the 
French cavalry on the night of 8rd Deoembcr 1760, rushed oat of the 
pettah of Thiaghur and went to the west of Tiruvapuamalai. Accord 
ing to Orme, Allen offered Thiaghur and Gmgee to Visiji Punt with 
Rs. 600,000 for helping the French for relieving Pondioherry in January 
1761. When he went over to Haidar on the fall of Pondicherry, he was 
accompanied by the person called the BiBhop of Halicarnassus. (Ibid). 
Lally was joined a little later by a number of French deserters or 
prisoners, who escaped from Pondicherry during or after the siege of 
1778 (Ibid, 28). Another Frenchman in Haidar’s service was M. Jam, 
who commanded a regiment of Anglo-Indians [Rlrmapi, Ibid., 390. He 
describes the regiment as one made up of “ Chittikars," evidently a 
corruption of the " Shattaikars,” a Tamil word still in current use m 
the Tamil districts of Madras for "Anglo-Indians,” >.e.,thoBe who wear 
the " Shattai " or coat, the reference being to the principal dress (red 
coat) worn by these people to cover the main part of their body. The 
word is often written to-day as " Chattaikirs " or " Chettaikars." 
Col. Miles was right when he explained the term thus : “ Chittikars " 
are so called, I believe, from their clothes, perhaps the tiger-striped 
cotton— Ibid, 46 and 211, f.n.]. Belonging to the Portuguese nation 
was one Mequinez (De La Tour, Ibid, I. 167), and after him his wife, 
whom Haidar appointed as worn an -Colonel of his corps until her adopted 
son came of age. To the same nation belonged Eloy Joze Correa Peixoto , 
Captain of the Portuguese troops at Goa, wbo entered the service of 
Haidar in April 1768 and served in the Mysore Army till August 1770, 
with a short break between November 1767— May 1769 He was " chief 
of the Vanguard and of all the European Fusiliers and the Regiment 
of Grenadiers." (See his Ms. entitled “ Anecdotes relative to the rise 
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at least “ one hundred European cannoneers of different 
nations ” in the service of Haidar, if we are to believe 
De La Tour , 126 apart from the rank and file forming the 
European forces serving in the Mysore army at the 
time. 1 * That these European employees were highly 
prized as gunners is also evident from the fact that the 
annalists of the period speak of them in terms of high 
praise. Thus, Klrrnani describes the artillery men in 
Haidar’s service as “ the sureties of conquest.” 127 Not 
a campaign was undertaken by Haidar without an ade- 
quate artillery train forming part of its equipment nor a 
battle fought without its aid. Thus, at the taking of 
Arcot, Haidar, it is said, employed seventy guns . 128 

0 / Hydtr Ally"— British Museum Addl. Mss 19287. The references 
in this work, however, are to a copy of this Ms. in the Mysore Arch- 
wologtcal Office, entitled Memoirs of Hyder Ally— see p. 99). Of the 
same nationality were Joze Austin de Menezes, who was Captain 
Commandant of Artillery in Haidar’s army m 1770 (Ibid, p. 146), and 
Manuel, who joined him in 1761 (Klrmftm, o.e., 60, 91, 98). Among 
the Irish were Turner (De La Tour, Ibid, I. 160), and his first Captain 
Minerva (Ibtd, 1. 168). Of the Swedish nationality, there was at least 
one, who was an accomplice of Turner in an infamous spying affair (Ibtd, 

I. 169, f.n.). Among the Germans, there was Constantin, a native of 
Andarnao on the Rhine in the Electorate of Cologne, who was serjeant, 
when M. Hugh el commanded the Europeans in Haidar's army (Ibid, 

II. 96, f.n.); and there was Lene, a Westphalian, who was Captain of the 
Grenadier Topasses (Ibid, II. 188*184, f.n.); under him served one 
Mammon, a Maltese, who with this officer distinguished himself at the 
battle of Ra(tiha))i (Ibid). And among the English, there was one who 
had been appointed by Haidar as Admiral of his fleet (Ibid, II. 16). 
Rlaewhere De La Tour oalls him Stanet. Stanet displaced All Raja, 
whom Haidar dismiaaed for his ill*treatment of the King of the 
Maldives. (Ibtd, I. .96). He was evidently Admiral on the Malabar 
Coast. 

196. De La Tour, Ibid, I. 906. 

196* M. Lally joined Haidar with the following forces, which represented 
about one-fifth of the number which he had stipulated to bring : 100 
European infantry, 60 European cavalry, 1000 Indian infantry and 9 
guns. See Wilks, 1.416. While in the Nitim's service, he bore the 
title of Kus turn- Jang (Klrrnlm, Ibid, 813). Ct. Klnn&m (Ibid, 890), 
who says that Haidar entertained Lally “ with a body of 9000 regular 
infantry, 600 Europeans or Portuguese, and 100 Allrmand horse.” 
Haidar's arsenal at Dip^gel was under the superintendence of French 
artificers, whose services he obtained from Pondicherry. This was in 
1766. 

19T. Klrmim, Ibid, 997. 


19B. Ibul, 880. 
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Haidar, indeed, appears to have been most indebted in 
all his battles to his artillery and his European and 
regular infantry under these European officers. These 
officers seem to have done duty with the artillery in 
times of need, as was actually the case when Bail lie's 
detachment w r as defeated, the blowing up of the tumbril 
being entirely ascribed to Lally. 1 * 

There can be no doubt that Haidar was early impres* 

Haidar’s aim, a 8ed Wlth ttie im P or tance of a Well- 

weii-trained and well- manned, a well- trained and a well- 
equipped arm}. equipped army. When exactly he 
added the artillery to his equipment is perhaps inferable 
from the 6&bas story narrated above. But, apart from 
the statement of De La Tour, we have 3fcher evidence to 
support the vie# that Haidar got his first lessons in 
European military tactics while serving with the French, 
when the French were at the height of their reputation 
in India under Dupleix. Moens, indeed, specifically states 
that it was during the period of his service with the 
French, in or about 1751, that “ he applied himBelf 
diligently to the science of war and observed everything 
carefully.” 130 A short time later, when he increased his 
corps from 500 to 3,000 men, “ he provided his men 
with artillery, further informed himself of everything 
that belonged to warfare and in this way soon got an 
idea of European tactics, so that he was able to manoeu- 
vre fairly regularly and did much execution with his 
corps of 3000 men, well provided with artillery wherever 
he was employed or stationed.” 131 When he took 
Bednur, 132 he not only secured and fortified it but also 
took hold of Honavar, Basrur, Barkur and Mangalore, 
the four well-known ports of Canara, and the country 


129. Sec Klrma^i, Ibid, 93 , f.n. Also below. 

130. Adrian Moons in Dutch Records No 13, 160 

131. Ibid. 

132. See below. 
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beyond them forming part of the uplands. 133 He also 
made himself strong at sea at the same time by building 
ships, palens (country boats), gallivats (large row-boats) 
and other vessels 134 The Portuguese, it would appear, 
“ assisted him on the sly by allowing many private soldiers 
and even officers to enter his service in order to keep 
this dangerous conqueror their friend.” 135 It would thus 
seem that between 1751 and 1703, i.e., between his 29th 
and 41st years of age, covering a period of service in the 
Mysore army of about 13 years, 13C he had not only convin- 
ced himself of the need for modernising the army, if he 
was to succeed m his ambitious designs, but had also 
adopted the military tactics, equipment and discipline 
of the European nations and had even successfully 
absorbed into his ranks as many ot the European adven- 
turers as he could get at or induce to join. He also 
attracted unto himself European artificers and sepoys 
who had undergone training and won experience in the 
service of the Engh'ih Company. To these he held out 
high hopes of rapid advancement and the most tempting 
rewards. To win such over, he never lacked suitable 
emissaries in the English Company’s service. He was 
so signally successful in this endeavour of his that before 
long his forces had so far imbibed the new training and 
the new discipline that English words of command came 
to displace the local ones throughout his army. 137 These 
and other changes directly helped Haidar to remake his 
army on modern lines, so that his troops soon became 
capable of meeting on equal terms those m the employ 
of the European settlers in India. 


183. Adriao Moons, Ibid, 151. 

184. Ibxd 
136. Utd. 

136. Assuming that lie wan born in 1722 and counting his personal service 

from 1740, when he received an independent command. 

137. lanes Muuro, Narrative, 121, 
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The reason why Haidar remodelled the army is to be 
h i 8 displacement seen in the conditions of the time, 
system* by The mansabddri system, in which he 

personal service had been brought up, was found to be 
system. practically unwise to continue and, from 

the military point of view, useless It had had a long 
and ancient history to back it but it was compatible only 
with the existence of a strong centralized government, a 
government that could keep the mansabddrs in check, 
make them do their duties by their sovereign and keep 
the forces under their control in proper condition The 
competition for men was beginning to be felt about the 
time that Haidar rose to power. Numerous local poten- 
tates and chiefs were competing for\ power. They 
depended on tttflr armies for realising their ambitious 
designs. The French, the English, the Dutch, the Por- 
tuguese and the Danes were in the field and each of these 
to some extent were recruiting for their old-established or 
new-fledged armies, particularly the English and the 
French. Their hold on their men was personal ; then- 
contact with them continuous ; and their training was on 
lines that made for efficiency. Their equipment too was 
modern and their corporate character had an effect on their 
discipline and their conduct in the field. Haidar had 
observed all this and had been deeply impressed by what 
he had seen. The mansabddri system was essentially terri- 
torial in character. The officers were spread over the land. 
The State taxes granted to them in the districts assigned 
to them for military service could not often help to main- 
tain the horses, elephants and the men they had to 
keep. The system had, besides, bred laziness, license, 
extravagance and greed in the mansabddrs who ate up 
all the grant, no money being left to pay the men who 
formed the ranks. The result was the amirs dressed up 
their grooms and servants as soldiers and passed them off 
at the muster, and then sent them back to their own 
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work. As Badauni had observed as early as the reign of 
Akbar, the Mughal Emperor, 41 the treasure, tax-gathering 
and expenditure of the mansabdars remained unchanged 
but in every way dirt fell into the plate of the poor 
soldier, and he could not gird up his loins. Weavers, 
cotton-dressers, carpenters and Hindu and Muslim 
chandlers would hire a charger, bring it to the muster, 
obtain a man sab and become a crori, trooper, or substi- 
tute for softie one ; a few days later, not a trace would be 
found of the hired horse, and they became footmen 
again . 138 The dangers, evils and uncertainties of the 
system were probably too well realized by Haidar to be 
perpetuated by him any longer, especially in the condi- 
tions in which he found himself. Those competing for 
power — principally the French and the English — made 
the individual soldier the unit of recruitment ; they had 
made direct control the principle of their military policy ; 
and they had made the maintenance, upkeep and well- 
being of the soldier a matter between themselves and the 
soldier, allowing no intermediary to step in and claim 
either his service or his loyalty. Haidar was not slow to 
grasp the advantages of the new system he saw in actual 
operation before him. He not only adopted it but also 
tried to improve on it by making it the lever for centra- 
lizing all authority in himself, thus paving the way for 
the unification of the country as quickly as he might, so 
that the expansionist policy he so ardently aimed at — 
adopting in this respect wholesale Nanjaraja’s policy — 
may be pursued without let or hindrance from within. 
His policy w'as essentially one of peace at home and force 
abroad, a policy without which he could not have made 
any impression either on his own contemporaries or on 
posterity, however talented personally he might have been 
as a soldier. 


188. Bftd*aoi, II. 189 et trq. 
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The policy of unification inside appealed to him not 

The displacement, onl y 148 raere g ood policy but also as 
a corollary to hi# eminently practical politics. 1 ® His 
pobcy of unification. lc j ea i 0 f p eace within and force abroad 

required as its first corollary the early subjugation of 
the Palegars on the one side and the few independent 
States left in the north-west and the west on the other . 140 
They were sources of trouble and weakness to him. 
His great advantage over his opponents was the posses- 
sion of all power in his hands. The new army policy put 
all his forces also at his personal disposal. All his resour- 
ces could thus be used against each of them in turn to 
overcome them. He could, in fact, fight them one by 
one at his own convenience and subdue them. They 
had neither tSk willingness nor the opportunity for 
combining against him. Kach of these in turn became 
thus an easy prey, though some of them appear to have 
fought him bravely and even with obstinacy. They did 
not lack fighting spirit nor a cause to defend. The love 
of independence had bred in them, for ages, the love of 
their hearths and homes, and the love of their religion 
and their country was so great that they would not yield 
except after a struggle. But Haidar’s devotion to the 
principle of unification, his determination to overcome all 
obstacles in this regard, and his great anxiety to finish 
this work as quickly as may be possible, had mode him 
steal his heart. He refused to yield to any compromise 
in this matter. He wanted nothing less than complete 
surrender. He was a firm believer in the principle 
underlying the maxim purcere subjectis , et debellare 
superbos. Whoever stood in the way was not spared. His 
organized army did its work, and his enemies told the 

189 Haidar seems to have foreseen the need for unification about 1761-1783. 
In a letter dated January 18, 1762, he says : “ By the blessing of God, 
if we may be united, many affain will be dispatched " (Fort 8t. George 
Records : Mily. Count. Cortes X. No. 31). 

14a Bee Chs. XIII, XVU-XIX below. 
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rest in sorrow. Before his trained men, his disciplined 
cavalry and his fire-spitting artillery, the Pajegar retainers 
or even the better bred soldiers of ancient kings could 
make no headway. The result was, as might be expected, 
total annihilation and the annexation of their country 
and the absorption of their military forces into that of 
Haidar’s own. 

Haidar thus early realized the inter-relation that 
existed between the unification of the 
Cftllon country and the unification of the army 

and its control by a centralized autho- 
rity. There is hardly any doubt that he definitely under- 
stood the advantages of the new system and he worked 
to make it not only the basis of his army organization 
but also the corner-stone of his political ambitions. He 
went on the principle that the more he kept his eye on 
the individual soldier and made him look to him for his 
living, preferment and promotion, the more he would be 
able to achieve the ambitions he had set his heart on. He 
took a comprehensive, common-sense view of the situa- 
tion he was in at the time he came to power. Haidar, 
though an admirer of the French, was not, in the begin- 
ning, at any rate, for an intensification of the relations of 
Mysore with the French at Pondicherry. He realized 
that both the French and the English aimed at power 
and that they used the country powers as pawns in their 
own golne. His attitude towards all the European na- 
tions in India was the same : to use them, to keep them 
away or to subdue them, as his needs may dictate. It 
was the attitude of the English that dispelled him from 
them. As the years sped, his cry against them became 
louder and louder. At the time we are writing of, 
Haidar, with a view to eventualities, evidently reviewed 
the immediate past with a view to provide for the imme- 
diate future, so that chaos may be avoided at home and a 
step taken to assert its advance all round to avoid chaos 
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beyond it. The impression that his European neighbours 
had made on him determined him to wipe them out 
successively out of the country, if they did not volun- 
tarily agree to come to terms with him on the basis of a 
friendly agreement. With this view, he sought (a) 
unification of territory ; (6) unification of army ; and (c) 
unification of administrative control, civil and military, 
in himself. He desired to lead the country politically and 
the army in its military defence. He made it plain as to 
who was the authorized leader in the task he took on 
himself. Nobody could in the least doubt that. Hence 
the mistake of foreign writers of the period that he was 
“ Sovereign ” while he was only asserting a right vested 
in him by virtue of his office, both a\ Do wan and as 
Generalissimo. had gone so far as to make known to 
foreign circles that if necessity arose he would know how to 
strike for his country. He made Ins peace army his war 
army supported by military stores, commissariat, arsenals 
and a navy even to protect the coast and the frontiers. 
Much as he desired peace, he said, in effect, that he 
would not suffer any weakening of the one instrument he 
possessed, which was best fitted to maintain peace. 
With the army he rose, and with the army he remained, 
worked and died. 

The policy of unification of the country was only a 

Poi.cy o( uuiflca. meanH to an end - Tllat on,i involved 
tion only a meant, the execution of the policy of expansion 
to an end. initiated by Chikkadevaraja Wodcyar 

and sought to be given fuller effect toby Nanjaraja, his 
(Haidar’s) Chief. To it Haidar was fully wedded. Indeed, 
it would be right to say that the unification of the country 
under one ruler was with him the first step m the execu- 
tion of the larger policy of natural expansion south- 
words, in which Mysore had been lately thwarted by 
Muhammad All and the English at Madras. Haidar, to 
overcome the odds against him, would seem to have 
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evolved a workable policy of unification coupled with 
expansion. The first aim of that policy was to secure the 
country, adding to it all such parts, within and without, 
in the immediate vicinity, as to make peace at home 
possible and maintain that peace at all cost. Next, to 
make Mysore internally so strong that every one casting 
covetous glances at it would be afraid to attack it. His 
newly evolved army was to function in such a way as to 
make possible attacks on the integrity of the Mysore 
realm impossible. Not only that. He aimed at using 
the favourable home position, the strength of his army 
and the new-born ardour of his forces for prosecuting 
Mysore’s advance southwards. That, at any rate, was 
the load-star that guided his military and territorial 
ambitions in the first instance. Vengeance, always 
sweet, was sweeter in this case. The diplomatic intrigue 
which had made Mysore lose Trichinopoly had left a 
deep impression on him. He had made up his mind 
definitely as to what he was after, and all his prepara- 
tions had for their objective, its realization. His aim, 
briefly put, was . 14 Our goal is the South, to which Tri- 
chinopoly is the key. With its capture, our goal will be 
reached. One people from Mysore to Cape Comorin ; 
ono State ; one Ituler.” 141 He was anxious to avoid 
conflicts in the South with the English at Madras; with 
the Nizam ; and with the Mahrattas. Neither did he 
want to get himself involved in conflicts with the Dutch 
and the Portuguese. With all these nations, he tried to 
make offensive and defensive alliances. But all this was 
only to effectuate the more easily his objective, if possible 
peaceably, if not, by the application of force. He would 
not accordingly agree to the British protest to his friendly 
overtures, time and again, either on behalf of themselves 
or their ally Muhammad All ; or to their intervention m 


141. Vide on this pout, Clia. XVII, XXI below. 
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the name of the Imperial House of Delhi, or its represen- 
tative, the Nizam. Such a protest, such an overture, 
such an intervention carried no meaning to him. It did 
not possess any moral weight with him, nor did he 
consider it of even formal importance. His appeal was 
to the sword. 

Haidar well knew what such an appeal meant. It 
plainly suggested to him the reduction 
of Till* pohcy llCatI ° IIS °* llis opponents by every means open 
to him. Experience had taught him 
that it would not do to stay still and hope for the much 
desired advance towards the South. He felt it hiB duty 
to take hold of every opportunity to prosecute that aim ; 
to take every active step to further ita realization ; and 
to remove evCTy obstacle that stood in the way of its 
achievement. He thus came to evolve a policy which 
might help him to attain the end he had in view. That 
policy may be summed up as the policy of peace at home 
and force abroad. Its rapid evolution was rendered 
possible by the power that came to be vested in him ; 
by the immediate sensible use he made of it, especially in 
getting together a cabinet of ministers who gave to it a 
national character ; and by the creation of conditions 
which would not mean anything detrimental to himself, 
or provoke any enmity in court circles, or outside the 
State, especially among the Mahrattas who were ever 
ready to intervene, ostensibly in the interests of Mysore 
but actually in their own, as competitors for the vacant 
Southern Empire . 142 

This move at unification was necessitated as much by 
The policy both a P° Iitlca l as by economic causes. The 
political and an eco- free movement of armies was not the 
nornic move. only a j me d a fc ; nor was the sup- 

pression of petty chiefs who might be got at by a designing 
enemy the only concern. The State was expanding and 

14siT See Chs. XIII, XVII-XIX below. 
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the free movement of goods and the free interchange of 
merchantable articles from one part of the country to the 
other was also found necessary in the interests of the 
people who had come increasingly under the sway of 
Mysore since the days of Chikkadevaraja Trade was 
seeking to find new outlets and there was no reason 
why the demands of trade— both local and foreign — 
should not be met. Haidar knew that he would meet 
with opposition — strenuous opposition — m the working 
out of his policy. There was, first, the new Muhamma- 
dan element from the north, let loose by AurangzTb’s 
subjugation of Bijapur and Golkonda ; he knew also the 
forces of the Nizam, who claimed as much as the agent 
of Imperial Delhi as in his own interests; he knew 
also the invented claims of the Nawab of Arcot ; and he 
knew the ambitions of the Mahrattas But he had no 
regard for the pretensions of any of these. He regarded 
all of them as interlopers, as poachers in a field not their 
own. Though the first three of these professed the same 
religion as himself, he felt that any toleration of their 
claims in the South and their existence in the South for 
any length of time whs a source of danger to the peace 
and prosperity of the South. Pie conceived it his duty, 
as the representative of the biggest organized State in 
the South, despite the fact that he professed the same 
religious faith with them, that lie should maintain the 
long recognized political and territorial integrity of the 
South. He was ready to treat with them so long as they 
were ready to peaceably deal with him in the matters he 
was interested in. Immediately they showed a tendency 
to thwart his aims, or to work against him by any com- 
binations, lie made no secret of his determination to take 
all steps necessary to put them down. It was this deter- 
mination — a determination which dominated his unifica- 
tion policy from first to last — that brought against him 
the combined wrath of all his enemies, the English, the 
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Nizam and the Mahrattas. In his policy of unification 
of the South, they saw their own rum, their own fall, and 
their own final disappearance from the land, which each 
of them had desired to dominate. Each of these 
thought— rightly or wrongly — that he had a right to 
consider the effect of Haidar’s policy of the unification of 
the South of India on his own fortunes. They jointly 
and severally disputed Haidar’s right to dominate the 
South. They failed to note that he, in prosecuting this 
particular policy of the unification of the South, vias only 
asserting the right of Mysore to stand forth as the 
natural successor of the Vijayanagar Empire and for its 
traditional policy of keeping the South outside the ambi- 
tions of extraneous powers, whoever t%ey were, Muham- 
madan, Mahrrfta, or from over the Seas. Haidar did not 
stand for himself personally in tins matter but for Mysore, 
just as much as Nanjaraja did before him or even Khande 
Kao or any other minister would have done m his 
place. This simple fact affords the key to Haidar’s 
whole political and military policy, and why he ever had 
his eye fixed on Tnchinopoly and why he adopted a 
ruthless policy of internal subjugation and outward 
expansion from sea to sea. 

Haidar’s views and objectives were soon perceived by 

The means he ^ Is contemporaries, though some would 
employed to carry it not believe in his capacity to prosecute 
through. or rea ] lze them. Among these, the 

English at Madras easily stood first, despite the persis- 
tent goading of their ally Muhammad All. Haidar’s 
means, however, for the realization of his objectives were 
many and among them the chief were : the building up 
of a strong army, disciplined and equipped on modern 
lines ; the adding of an artillery wing to each army corps ; 
the rapid manufacturing of weapons and implements of 
warfare ; the perfecting of a well-ordered system of 
commissariat ; the opening up of communication by sea 
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and fixing up contacts with friendly nations beyond it ; 
and making the country self-sufficient and stronger and 
stronger daily, so that Mysore may be listened to with 
respect by the powers fighting for supremacy in the 
South, among whom she had not been an insignificant 
figure so far. When Haidar put into operation his 
policy, the English saw, for the first time, to their dismay, 
what it would mean to them and to their very existence. 

There is,' so far as it is at present known, no contem- 
Evolution of. now P 0tiu 7 description available of the 
Mysore army under Mysore army as it was developed by 
dttKlat Haidar. But there are indications in 

the writings of the period as to how it was evolved by 
him and how he came to be influenced by what he had 
seen of and learnt from the army systems in vogue 
among the French, the English and other foreign nations 
with whom he had come into close personal contact 
during the earlier part of his career. He had seen that 
the efficiency of the armies maintained by these nations 
depended on the personal loyalty of the men forming it ; 
on the systematic manner in which they were trained and 
officered ; on the punctuality with which, so far as it was 
possible, their salaries were met ; on the regularity and 
readiness with which their needs were satisfied while in the 
field ; and on the confidence that the army commanders, 
and in the last resort the head of the army, infused into 
the raftk and file by their general disposition and conduct 
towards them. He had seen also that though the armies 
of these nations had been drawn from different races and 
even different nationalities and creeds, they were held 
together by discipline ; by the inculcation of personal 
loyalty and by the interest shown m the welfare of those 
composing them. Haidar, shrewd as he was, saw that if 
the foreign nations could build up well-trained armies 
from the material available in the land, there was no 
reason why he should not attract unto himself suitable 
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men for carrying out his aims and objectives. There is 
hardly any doubt that he remodelled the Mysore army 
broadly on the lines on which the English and the 
French had modelled their own. 

As regards the French, Haidar was, as we have seen, 
The example of a careful student of the French army 
the French at Pondi- and its discipline. The French not 
oherry * only undertook to train Indian troops 

but also to keep them entirely Indian in character. The 
European part was recruited in France itself, though it 
was diluted by men chosen in Bourbon and Mauritius. 
They also recruited men of mixed parentage, known as 
Topasses , who were mostly of Portuguese extraction. 
They also imported Coffres from Madagascar. Locally, 
they chose recritfts from the different Hindu castes and 
from the Muhammadans. The first sepoys appear to 
have been recruited in 1740 for carrying on a petty local 
war in Mah6. Dumas brought over three companies of 
them to defend Karikal against Tanjore. La Bourda- 
nnais, who had been greatly impressed with their valour, 
induced a further importation in 1740. 143 Dupleix who 

saw the advantage of possessing such troops — raised at a 
cost considerably lower than Pluropean or imported — left 
the discipline and command to Indians themselves, 
except when they were fighting in conjunction with 
European troops under European officers. Haidar had 
personal knowledge of French discipline and valour and 
was from all accounts greatly impressed by both. When 
Pondicherry fell in 1701, Haidar took over all the 

143. Ananda Ranga Pillai represent* Dupleix as raising the first set of 
Indian troops— see Dt. A. Pt , VII 168 et aeq. But see Ante p. 112. 
Goffrea . Natives of Madagascar and of the west coast of Africa, first 
recruited by the French for semoe in their settlements in India and 
later by the English at Madras. The name is a corruption of Kafir, a 
non-believer ; a non-Muslim , a name given to non-Muslims by 
Muslims. KafinBtan in the N. W. of India is a part of what is now 
Afghanistan which did not yield to Muhammadans. A company of 
Coffres served with credit during the Kamitic War, 1761-1764. 
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available French troops— European and Indian — for 
service under hun. His brother-in-law Mokhdum brought 
with him all the French cavalry under Mons. Allen and 
Hughes together with such workmen as were at Pondi- 
cherry, “ a precious acquisition ” which highly contributed 
to the success of Haidar by furnishing him with skilful 
armourers, carpenters and other workmen from the 
arsenal of Pondicherry, collected with much expense 
and trouble by the French. 114 Among these was Mons. 
Lally who joined him with 100 European infantry I 
1,000 Indian infantry ; 50 European cavalry and 2 
guns. l4r ’ 

The English raised troops for the first time shortly 
The example of ^ ter September 1740, when Madras 
the English at capitulated to the French under 

Mttdr “ 8 ' Admiral Do La Bourdonnais. Haidar 

was in his twenty-fourth year then and had held for six 
years an independent command in the Mysore army. The 
troops raised were European cavalry, artillery and infan- 
try, and Indian infantry. Of these, the European 
cavalry never rose above the strength of a squadron, and 
were not maintained for more than a few years. 14 * 5 The 
Nawab of Arcot opposed its strengthening because such 
a step would have thrown out of employment most of his 
adherents to whom it was the mam source of sustenance 
and social distinction. Besides, the English found that 
though the cavalry were useful and efficient, they were 
too expensive. The English accordingly depended, 
during their first and second wars with Haidar (1767- 
1769 and 1780-1784), entirely on their infantry and 
artillery, while Haidar’s forces consisted principally of 
cavalry. 14T The first troops which were raised by the 

144. I>e La Tour, o e., I. 64. 

146. Wilks, A fysoor, I. 766 

146. Wilson, Huiory of the Madras Army, I. 6. 93-28. 

147 . Th« French general De La Tour, writing about 1783, observes that the 

“ English have never yet succeeded in the attempt to form a good 
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English were for the defence of their settlement at Fort 
St. David at Cuddalore, 148 to which they had transferred 
themselves after the surrender of Fort St. George to the 
French in September 1740. The first levies, being 
drawn from classes unaccustomed to warfare, knew no 
discipline. They were armed with matchlocks, bows 
and arrows, spears, swords, bucklers, daggers and other 
weapons, much like their brethren in the Hindu and 
Muhammadan armies of the time. 140 The\ consisted of 

troop of European horse in India " He attributed this not si much to 
lack of interest in forming one bs to their desire to subject such m 
troop to “good discipline " (Aydcr All, II. lH). He adds- “ The 
excellence of the English cavalry is aufticiontly acknou lodged in 
Europe , and ith advantages consist less in the goodness of the horse 
than in the choice of the horsemen The ]\y of a horseman in 
England is suja|p as renders his situation very eligible ; so that the 
sous of rich fanners and tradesmen are very desirous of entering into 
the service. This being tlio case, it is in the power of the ollioers to 
select handsome, well formed mou of good character, and to keep them 
in good discipline, merely for the fear of being dismissed. The officers 
who were first entrusted with the formation of a body of cavalry in 
India, thought to establish and preserve the same discipline among 
them without attending to the great difference of time, place and 
persons. The recruits sent from England to India are in general 
libertines . . . and as the Company will not dismiss a soldier, all the 
punishment inflicted on a horseman is to reduce him to serve m the 
infantry , so that a man is no sooner put iu the cavalry than he is sent 
back again to his former station " Contrasting English and French 
modes of recruiting to the cavalry division, De La Tour says “ The 
French have succeeded in forming very good cavalry in India, by 
attending more to their horsemanship, and less to their discipline and 
manners ” (Ibul, II. 19-20) Col. Smith's despatches of September 17C7 
contain earnest complaints against the want of cavalry The 
complaints continued till 1792. The English at Madras considered this 
subject of the deficiency in cuvalry again and again but the expense 
involved in the forming of a cavalry force seems to have always stood 
in the way. As mentioned in the text above, the true reason was that 
the Nawab of the Kamatic would not agree to the development of a 
cav alr y force by the English because that would have meant the 
extinction of his own cavalry force and with it the means of employ- 
ment of his followers and dependents. 

14H. About 100 miles south of Madras, and 12 miles from Pondicherry. When 
Madras fell, the garrison at Fort St. David consisted of 200 Europeans, 
100 Topasses, a few Mahratta horse and about 2,000 Indians, who were 
mostly undisciplined and only partial!) supplied with fire-arms 
(Wilson, Ilnd, 24). 

149. See below for descriptions of the armies of Haidar and of the Nizam. 

VOL. II W 
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bodies of varying strength, each under the command of 
its own chief, who received from the authorities the pay 
of the whole body and distributed it to the men, or was 
at least supposed to do so. Not infrequently these chiefs 
were the owners of the arms carried by the men, and 
received from each man a rupee a month for the use of 
the weapons. This system, though seemingly lax, was 
sound in principle and worked well. The salary due was 
paid regularly to the chiefs and was, relatively speaking, 
so good as to make dismissal from the service a punish- 
ment. But the English took time to perceive the value 
of the South Indian aH a fighter. They had, indeed, such 
a poor opinion of him that despite what the French had, 
before iheir very eyes, made of him by discipline, they 
looked, at least for twelve more years (1746 to 1758), to 
other fields for recruitment. During this period, they 
continued to prefer any material to what lay immediately 
by their hand. They enlisted European adventurers of 
all nations, the refuse of their respective countries ; they 
tried Topasses and Coffres ; they sent to Bombay for 
Arabs, Rajputs and Hindust&nis ; they imported and 
purchased slaves from Madagascar ; and, indeed, exploited 
all sources except the country in which they had settled 
and lived in for over a century. In 1756, however, the 
Nawab of Bengal took Calcutta and they were compelled 
to send every man they could spare under Lieut.-Col. 
Clive*' to retrieve their fortunes there. They did this 
with great reluctance, for it was known that war between 
France and England was imminent, and a large 
French force was expected daily on the coast of Corom- 
andel. But the position in Bengal was so pressing that 
they resolved to run the risk, giving, however, the 
strictest injunction that the Madras troops should be sent 
back as soon as Calcutta was retaken. This, however, 
was found impossible ; the French force did arrive ; and 
the English at Madras found themselves in great danger. 
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Fort St. David fell and the French proceeded to lay siege 
to Fort St. George. Under this severe pressure, the 
English for the first time realized that they should 
make the most of the South Indian sepoy abetter fighter 
by discipline. In August 1758, the Indian forces m their 
employ were formed into regular companies of 100 men 
each, with a due proportion of Indian officers, Havdd&rs, 
Naiks, etc., 150 and soimd rules were also evolved for 
regulating their pay and promotion. Next, the compa- 
nies were formed into battalions, five being formed in 
September 1759, a sixth being added shortly after. 
Others were raised during the next eight \ears, the 
establishment standing at sixteen battalions in February 
1707. Shortly after, the battalions weX drawn together 
(by Col. Jose^ff Smith, a master of both strategy and 
tactics) and brigaded and placed under picked officers, 
European and Indian. Necessary regulations were also 
adopted m January 1700 lor the better management of 
the force, the same being made into a code and published 
for the information and guidance of the officers. 151 

The example of a South Indian army thus brought into 
The army of the bein g b ) r the English at Madras, at the 
English at Madras very time that Haidar was rising to 
as it stood m i76i. p OWer and watching the development 

of the events in the country, cannot have been lost on 
one so shrewd and observant like him. By about 1701, 
the English had organized an army made up of European 
Cavalry, Indian Cavalry, 152 Artillery, Engineers, European 
Infantry and Indian Infantry. The European Cavalry 
was a small one. It consisted of 100 privates drafted 
from the battalions of infantry and divided into two 
troops of 50 privates each, though as a matter of fact 
each troop did not actually exceed 40 men. The Indian 

160. Spelt as Naigues by the writere of the 18th century. 

161. Wilson, Ibtd, 6-10. 

162. Then called Natice cavalry. In conformity with modern terminology, 

the word Indian has been substituted for Native. 

W* 
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Horse consisted of about 900 men, quite undisciplined. 
They had seen no service during the war except as scouts 
and foragers, and in the way of laying waste the enemy’s 
country. The Artillery consisted of two companies, each 
suitably officered. The train consisted of two 1‘2 pounders, 
ten (> pounders and three 5J inch Howitzers. The esta- 
blishment of Indian officers attached to Gun Lascars 
was fixed at one Tindal to each gun and one syrang to 
every two guns, this establishment being required to 
make the lascars do their duty satisfactorily. The supe- 
rior corps consisted of one Chief Engineer and three 
officers. The European Infantry at the time Fort St. 
George surrendered in 174(5, consisted of about 200 men. 
This was raised in 1747 to 550 by drafting 100 each 
from Bombay and Bengal and 150 from England. In 
the same year, an adaptation of the English articles of 
war was introduced, in order to keep the troops under 
control and in proper discipline These provided against 
mutiny and sedition, the use of violence against superior 
officers, disobedience, show of force, desertion, escape 
from lawful custody, misbehaviour, etc. These articles 
enjoined trial by Courts-martial. 158 In June 1748, the 
Infantry was, under the orders of the Court of Directors, 
formed into seven companies, further regulations being 
introduced, at the Court’s instance, for maintaining strict 
discipline. The war in the Karnatic necessitated addi- 
tional Troops. The Court of Directors, in 1750, offered 
inducements to secure recruits. They also arranged for 
the raising of two companies of Swiss in Protestant 
cantons, and detachments of these arrived at Madras in 
1751 and the following three years. These altogether 
numbered about 500 men, besides eight officers. These 
two companies enjoyed for a time certain privileges, the 

163 Major Lawrence waa in January 1748 appointed President of all Courts- 
martial, Lieut James Cope being nominated to be Judge-Advocate. 
In October 1753, Major Lawrence was empowered to asaemble and 
appoiut Courts -martial wbcu iu the field (Wilson, Ibtd, 63). 
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men being triable by their own officers and according to 
their own martial law. 154 These privileges, however, were 
withdrawn early in 1757, the Swiss Companies being 
placed in all respects on the same footing as the English 
infantry and made subject to the same Courts-martial. 
Besides these mercenary troops, there were from time to 
time drafts of regiments newly raised in England, granted 
to the Company by His Majesty’s (hn eminent in Eng- 
land, and they were sent out for service. There were 
also Royal troops despatched for service, whose officers 
took rank before the Company’s officers of the same 
grade, a source of much discontent until its removal. 156 
The need for men was so great that the deserters from 
the French were eagerly entertained imd absorbed into 
the English aria the Swiss Companies, 156 ni formed into 
separate companies with officers conversant with then- 
own languages. 157 In or about 1758, the Infantry com- 
panies were formed into two battalions and officers were 
posted to them, thus making for increased efficiency 
Then, as regards Indian Infantry, the first Indian loot- 
soldiers raised by the English in South India was about 

161 These two companies evidently belonged to the Hass known as " nterce 
naries.” Enlistment to these two companies was stopped about tin* 
end of 1764 A few of the men belonging to tin so two companies came 
from Hano\er and Alsaie, while the majontN belonged to Zurich, 
Genova and Basle Among the oflicers of the firBt company was Lieut. 
George Frederick Gaupp, who bccamt a captain in the Madras 
European Battalion, and commanded the Madras troops at l’lassej 
(Wilson, Ibid, 68). The employ meut of mercenaries wan well known in 
Europe long before the 18th century. Mercenaries were originally 
hired soldiers as distinguished from feudal levies, though the name is 
given now to bodies of foreign troops in the service of a Stati The 
Scots Guaids m France from the 15th to lHth centuries were famous, 
and Swiss auxiliaries once belonged to most European armies. 
William III had Dutch mercenaries in England. Under the Georges, 
Germans were hired and were used m the American War, the Irish 
rebellion, and the Napoleonic struggle. In the Crimean War, 
Germans, Swiss and Italians were enrolled 
165. In 1788. 

156. In 1754, a number of Germans w ere thus entertained and absorbed 
167. In October 1768, oue such company was formed with ('apt. Moncbauin 
m charge (Wilson, lbtd , 122). 
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1746. They were called Peons. There were about 300 
of them in February 1747, at Fort St. David. Of these, 
about 900 were armed with muskets. Coining as they 
did mostly from classes not bred to war and being un- 
trained regularly in military discipline, they were at first 
of little use. But with the training given to them 158 by 
carefully chosen commandants — they were mostly drawn, 
with rare exceptions, 150 from the Royal Army— and the 
opportunities afforded to them to serve in the field with 
European troops, they rapidly improved and won repeated 
approbation for their good behaviour and gallantry. 1 * 50 
About 1755, the average establishment of a company of 
Indian Infantry consisted of 1 Subadar, 4 Jamadars, 8 
Havildfirs, 8 Naiks, 2Colourmen, 84 Privates, 2 Tom-tom 
men, 1 Trumpeter, and 1 Conicopoly. 161 The Subadar 
received a monthly salary of Its. 60 and field batta at 8 
fapains per diem ; 162 the Jamadar, Rs. 16 per mensem and 
4 fanams per diem ; the Havildar, Rs. 16 per mensem and 
2 fanams per diem ; the Naik, Rs. 8 per mensem and 2 
fanams per diem ; and the Private, Rs. 6 per mensem and 
2 fapams per diem. European Serjeants commanding 
companies of sepoys were granted an extra allowance of 
Rs. 20 a month. The dress was made of broad-cloth. 163 

168. Among those weie Major-General Lawrence, Brigadier-Generals 
Cmllaud and Smith, Captains Brown, Mackenzie, Calvert, Baillie and 
Fletcher. The state of efficiency attained by the Indian Infantry at 
thi^timc of the first war with Haidar in 17(17 is testified to by General 
Smith and others (see Wilson, I but, 72-74). 

16D. The exceptions were Robert Clive, who began bis career in the Civil 
Service in Madras, and Major Preston, who was originally an Engineer 
{Ibid, 72). 

160. Wilson, quoting from Orme and Fort St. George Consultations dated 
26th March 1763. 

161- Tamil Kanakkupiffai, an accountant, or writer. 

162. 12 fayams— 1 Rupee. 

168. Called “Europe Cloth “ Tius helped, it was said, “to take of! a con- 
aidcrablo quantity of Woollen goods, M This clothing was introduced, 
it is said in a Fort St. George Consultation. " without compulsion," 
the President. “ the better to establish the custom," taking over 
“the management of the olothiug himself," of course, not without 
profit to himself (see Wilson, Ibid , 126). 
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For distribution of pay, a Paymaster was appointed, 164 
and it was his duty to muster the men that he 
may see the rolls are just, and to pay them himself, 
drawing upon the Commissiry for the money. 165 In 
December 1758, the sepoys at Fort St. George and near 
about in garrison, were formed into four battalions with 
a European subaltern to each, and a captain to command 
the whole. In the following year, Iff 59, a scheme of 
reorganization was carried out, which put the Indian 
Infantry into an establishment of seven battalions, each 
battalion to consist of nine companies. 168 They were 
distributed over the stations under the control of the 
English at Madras. The battalions were ordered to be 
clothed, numbered and distinguished \by their colours. 
Each sepoy wdf to pay Bs. 6 per mensem for his cloth- 
ing. The clothing of the Havildftrs and Naiks was to be 
of some distinction, and their stoppage was fixed at Ks. 8 
per mensem. Promotions were to go by seniority, except 
where the person to succeed is held unfit for the station 
in question. A fund was to be created for providing 
“ for the families of those who may be killed in action 
and for the maintenance of such whom wounds or length 
of service may disenable.” Each sepoy was to pay from 
his subsistence allowance one fanam per mensem towards 
this fund. Officers were to pay in proportion to their 
subsistence. Inspections were to be carried out by 
captains and subalterns every month. They were to 
look into the conditions of the sepoy’s arms and ammuni- 
tion, to see that their disci filine had not been neglected, 
that there had been no defrauding of the men of their 
pay and that they had not been charged without the 
knowledge of the officers. All crimes were to be tried by 
Courts-martial, Regimental Courts-martial being composed 

164. Appointed in Jauusrv 1767 {Ibul, 127). 

166. Ibid. 

166. Actually only six battalions were eventually formed as the result of 
this reorganisation. 
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of one Subad&r, two Jainadars, two Havildars, one 
Naik and one Colourriian, who were to be chosen, as far 
as possible, “ out of different companies to the prisoner.’’ 
Only authorized drills were to be followed, and battalions 
were to change quarters often, at least once in four or 
six months. Maintenance of discipline among the troops 
was to be insisted upon, European officers “ to infuse as 
much as possible the spirit of command amongst them 
and endeavour, by encouragement and good treatment to 
the active, and punishing the remiss, to make them keep 
up a good command amongst their sepoys, and to support 
them well in it .” 167 A Surgeon-General to the army 
was appointed in 1700, necessary regulations being 
issued for his guidance. This reorganization of the 
Indian Infantry troops helped the English during the 
war which ended with the fall of Pondicherry in April 
1701, by which time the new’ discipline had done its 
work and the sepoys begun to distinguish themselves. 1,18 

The English army that had grown up at Madras before 
HHirf.r'. .d»pu hls ve, '. v «>'<-'* within the short period of 
tion of European fifteen years (1746-1701) and had 
discipline defeated the French at Pondicherry and 

seized all their territories in the South, made Haidar a 
confirmed believer in the new discipline which had contri- 
buted to its success in the field.™ 0 Haidar's plan appears 

167, Wilson, Ibtd, 142 149, where the text of the scheme for the formation of 
the Indian sepoy companies into battalions is set forth tn extenao. 

168 Tb%d, 152 ir»ll, where the plaoea in which the Indian sepoys first distin- 
guished themselves will be found Orroe notes the fact that the 
example of Coote proved infectious. 11 Ey constantly exposing his 
own person with the sepoys," Coote " had brought them to sustain 
dangerous services trom which the Europeans were preserved.” 
Wilson briefly comments thus : " Lika examples have been followed 
by the like result " (/bid, 152). 

169. See Ant r p 299, fn. 116 Innes Munro, writiug in 1789, noted that 
" Experience had taught hun (Haidar) in the course of his frequent 
conflict* with the English, that European discipline was absolutely 
essential to that end " (t.r , the establishment of a good army). He 
therefore endeavoured, be suys, to allure European military adven- 
turers of all nations to his standard, more particularly European 
artificers and sepoys that had been trained m the (English) Company’s 
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to have been to introduce the new discipline by stages. 
This evidently was the only course possible, seeing that 
officers could not have been available for training all his 
forces simultaneously . 170 The army as thus reconstituted 
was made up of cavalry, infantry and artillery. By the 
time of Haidar, the elephant, though in use for riding 
and even perhaps commissariat purposes, had dis- 
appeared as an arm of the army. Haidar, however, 
found a new use for them under the changed conditions. 
He attached them to the infantry — every piece of eighteen 

service (at Madras) to whom he held out the most tempting rewards." 
He had emissaries for this purpose “in every battalion iu the 
Company’s service, as appears from the words of command, which are 
now given in English throughout his army.” \ Though friendly to the 
French, HaidUp appears to have copied mote the English than the 
French in iffilitary inatteib (be* Sanative, 121) That Haidar 
actually undertook an army reformation with a view to action in fully 
borne out by Klrmani. Thus, at one point, he writes “ The \awaub, 
with his newly reformed army, was holding himself in leadings, and 
lookiug out for tunes and opportunities ” i St siiaiim Hydun , 23-2) At 
another point, lie writes “ As the Nawa"b, after his n turn from his 
last expedition (against the Mahrattas), employed himself in collecting 
arms and stores of all descriptions, ami also in raising horse and foot, 
m a very short time, he collected and kept ready m a very perfect 
degree the means of attack and deft rice, foi troops of brave and 
experienced soldiers, with horses and arms complete, flock* d to Ins 
victorious standard , where they were entertained in his service, and 
placed in the receipt of pay according to their merits ” (Ibid, 242 243) 
Next, he writes . “ The noise of his victories, and the destruction of 
lus * uennes, resounding through all part' of the world, troops of 
brave men, w'ell equipped and mounted, flocked to him, not only from 
Hind, and the Dukhun, but even from Iraun and Tooraun , and, 
giving them high pay, he retained them in lus service ” (lb ui, 243) 
At another point, Kirmapi writes that Haidar “employed his time in 
collecting warlike storeB, and soldiers of approved valour (like Roostum 
and lsfendiar); so that, in a short time, he assembled under the shade 
of his victorious standard experienced and able men from all tribes ; 
and, giving pledges of safety and aid to merchants, and the leaders of 
Karwaus of all countries, he attracted (many of those persons, bringing 
with them) bales of precious stuffs, droves of fleet horses from Irak and 
Daman, and troops of the bravest men from Iran and Tooran, who 
had been invited to enter his service, and whom by liberal treatment 
he mode the slaves of bis will. He also appointed active disciplinarians, 
to exercise and teach his troops.” (Ibid, 309). 

170. Haidar’s army in 1781, a .year before lus death, consisted both of well- 
disciphncd infantry and irregulars. Well-disciplined infantry of the 
new type numbered in 1781, according to one authority, 30,000. 
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pounds or upwards being provided with an elephant. 
These elephants proved themselves highly useful. The 
skill and intelligence they brought to bear on their work 
has been much admired and written about by contem- 
porary observers. De La Tour says that when a piece 
of artillery was drawn up a hill, the elephant was behind 
it, and sustained it with his foot, while the oxen paused 
to take breath. If the piece was going down a hill, the 
elephant retained it by a rope fastened to his trunk. If 
the tackle got entangled, or if a piece got overset, or stuck 
fast, the elephant assisted the oxen according to the 
circumstances. A French Artillery-Major affirmed (in 
1782) that he had seen the elephant of a piece of can- 
non — out of patience to see that the oxen did not draw, 
in spite of the whips of the drivers — cut a branch of a 
tree and beat those animals till they acted as he thought 
proper. When an artillery piece was brought before the 
battery, the elephant himself placed it in the embrasure 
without any assistance. 171 The military training given 
by elephant mahouts during Haidar’s time stood as high 
as ever before. 

Haidar appears to have received some help in the 
matter of improving the army, especi- 
lufftntry. ally in the discipline and the interior 

economy of the infantry regiments, from 
lfa/. a All Khan, son of Chanda Sahib, who had escaped 
to Ceylon before the fall of Pondicherry in 1781 He 
joined Haidar while in Canara, in November 17(53, and 

171, Do I* Tour, lbul x I. 231)340, f n. The elephant has been used in 
Indian warfare since the earliest times. Kautilya has several chapters 
on elephants, of which one of the most important is that treating of 
the "training of elephants.” (See Artlui-S&atra, Chap XXXII). The 
military training of elephants was of seven kinds; drill, turning, 
advancing, tnimpling down «nd killing, fighting with other elephants, 
availing forts m d cities, and warfare. (Ibid). Haidar never made 
use of the elephant in any battle (See De La Tour, Ibid, I. 180). 
Camela also seem to have been used by Haidar in warfare. Nearly a 
thousand head of them, taken from the Mahrattas, were, it is said by 
Klnnagi, trained to carry swivels. (See Nfhaum-Byduri, 243). 
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was received by him with distinction and granted 
a jahglr worth Rupees one lakh. Trained under 
French auspices, he showed considerable spirit in 
military skill. It was under his advice that the infantry 
in Mysore came to be clothed in an uniform manner and 
classed into first and second , 172 corresponding to grenadiers 
and troops of the line. The first was in conformity to 
the suggestion of Raza All, a distinction not exclusively 
regulated by stature and physical strength, but bv tried 
steadiness and courage ; and was rewarded by a superior 
fixed pay . 173 The infantry consisted of Indians and 
Europeans, and of the Indian part, there were those who 
had come under the new discipline and called regulars 
and those who did not and called 'irregular*. The 
regular infad&y, called Barr,™ realh cut a good 
appearance, being clothed in red and green with different 
coloured lacings . 175 They were armed with French and 
English muskets and bayonets of a good kind. The 

172. Avval , first , Duyyam , second Set* also Haul. Ndtn , (T 30 

173. On this subject, set* Wilks, I 513 Rtizil All in also mentioned by De La 

Tour as one interest* d m the adoption of European discipline (Ilnd, 
I 121, fill 

174. The derivation of tins woid is uncertain Hart, or Jidr, means, in 

Kannada, a line, or row, fiom which it might be inferred that it refers 
to a line of foot-soldiers arrayed foi being disciplined to war, h> drill 
and other military training. IMrr or 6<<r« also indicates a charge- one 
who is in charge of a musket or one w'lio charges a musket for gun, and 
hence a musketeer The Hdrr infantry was armed with muskets (see text 
above) The pro\erb goes “ JJ&rtiiai amr/f In' re yd chain i/dke'l" t.e , 
what other thought is there to a musketeer? The suggestion seems to 
be that there is none other thought to a niuski teer but to use Ins 
weapon and fight. Among utlu r derivatives from the word are, 
linrknthu : Infantry-barracks ; Bdnnava . a musketeer or foot aoldier ; 
JJdrucucheri . the head-quarters or office of the infantry, etc. 

176. The Haul. Ham. (fF. 106) states that they w*ere dressed in red shirts or 
jackets (kernpu kudate), limes Munro confirms this statement (see 
Narrative, 131). During the invasion of Malabar (1766-1766), Haidar's 
men are said to have struck the Naira with awe by their red shirts 
(kempu kudate), black turban [hurl pdgu) and bayonets ( aaninu ) — 
see Haul. Nam,, ff. 36. This is confirmed by Kirm2i>i, who says that 
the infantry were clothed in red, yellow, green, or biack broad cloth 
(Neehaum-Hydan, 243), the latter part being rather a bald summary 
of the “ different coloured facings ” referred to in the Haul. Nam. and 
m limes Monro’s Narrative. 
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recruitment to the regular infantry was based on stan- 
dardized lines and governed by set rules. Those who were 
young, strong and well-built, and aged between 20 and 
30, were grouped in one class. They were uniformly to 
dress in first class green jackets. 176 Those between 30 
and 40 years were to dress in ordinary green jackets, 177 
while those aged between 55 and 00 were to dress in 
black woollen jackets. 178 All these three groups, however, 
were to use only one kind of head-dress. This was a 
turban in black of a recognised pattern, mounted on an 
iron frame. 170 It appears that for seven men there was 
one Pahare (guard) and one H amildar ; 1H0 for fifteen 
Paharc , one liisdlddr m and one Varadi (reporter). 182 
For two liisdldars there was one C ummiuidar , 183 one 
Mutmddi (writer), two cannons and one elephant. This 
was the established organization ( khayide mo k aril r) . 
The irregular infantry consisted of three different classes 
of men. The first of these were the A haslidm foot, who 
corresponded to those described as matchlockmen by the 
English writers of the tunc. 181 They were used in the 
manuer of light-infantry and guards for baggage or 

176. The Hatd Ntlm (ft. 105) calls it avval hasarit kudate , jackets of 
genuine green colour 

177 Jbvl Tin* word used is thiyyam, second class 
17B. The Haul. N<%m (l.r.) calls it kari la not a hudafe. 

179. The Haul Sdm. (1 r 1 describes it thus - vanth jxnamqi Karl m undusu 
The steel frame on which it was mounted is spoken of in it as kabbvnada 
pattf 

1H0. Havdlddt corresponding to the Hav%ld*lr of the contemporary English 
arm\ at Madras. In his duties, he resembled the Serjeant in the 
European Infantry, next to the Captain. 

1HI. llyulUldr the head of a Ituuila or a battalion of (regular) infantry. 

IH2. Varud% probably corresponds to intelligence officer; one who ferrets 
out information about the enemy, while the army is on the move. 

183. Oummundiir . French Commander, from Latin Commend arv , corres- 

ponding to the Euglish Commander. Cf. French Commandant, a 
Commanding officer of a place or of a body of forces. 

184, See limes Munro, who refers to them (Narrative, 131). The Ahath&m 

foot are referred to by Klnu&pi under the uame Ihshdm, translated by 
Col. Miles as " irregular infantry ”, see Klrmapi, Neshaunt-Hydun, 
422 ; see also Ibul, 398, where they are referred to correctly as 
“ AhBbim foot.” 
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convoys. Besides the sword, they carried a log-barrelled 
gun, not wider in the bore than a small pistol, with a 
trigger which conducted the match by the slightest touch 
into the pan, which was covered by a slider, excepting 
when in use. With these, they hid themselves behind 
bushes and old walls, and killed the enemy at a great 
distance, being excellent marksmen . 1 185 These were 
generally accompanied by the Bedar levies, wh«> formed 
the troops of the falegars, whose only weapon was a 
pointed bamboo spear, eighteen to twenty feet long. 
They were a brave lot of men, spoken of as “ almost 
savage” in their attacks . 186 When they were attacked 
by horse, they formed themselves into a close ring, plac- 
ing the A hashani foot with inatchlocks\n the centre, and 
pointing their^ikes at the enemy. In this order they 
all would sit down, and fix the nether end of the pike 
into a hole in the ground betwixt their legs, whilst the 
Ahashdm foot with their matchlocks kept up an irregular 
fire over their heads . 187 In this manner, they resisted 
the most violent charges of cavalry and sometimes of 
infantry as well . 188 The third class of infantry was made 
of the Juzail-burdars or rocketinen, no command being 
complete without them 189 Their main weapon was the 
rocket and their duty was to throw it amidst the advancing 
enemy. The rocket was a massive weapon, made in the 
same form as those used by schoolboys, with this 
difference that the stalk was a thick bamboo, eight or 
ten feet long with a tube of iron, from six and twelve 
pounds weight, fixed to its end, in which the fuse and 

186. Ibid. See atao Eirma^i, Ibid, 89H. 

186. Innes Munro, Ibid , 131; also Klrmam, Ibid, 163. Bfdars a body of 

300 served under Haidar when he joined Muzaffar Jane’s troops, and 
carried off two camel loads of gold coins belonging to Nasir Jang 
(Wilks, I. 300, 734-737, where he describes at Borne length their 
infatuation as fighters). 

187. Ibid. 188. Ibid. 

189. See KlriniQi, Ibul, 7 ; Innes Munro, Ibul, 132. The name Jueail-burdar 
is perhaps identifiable with the Janjdlu of the Bhdshd-patra (see Ante 
p. 202), and the Qeiijalla of Pcixoto {Memoirs, 144). 
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the powder were placed. In wet weather, or marshy 
grounds, they were set off flying in the air and reached 
usually a distance of a mile and a half. Upon dry 
grounds they were, however, pointed horizontally, and 
bound in a very uncertain direction, often creating great 
damage, particularly amongBt cavalry and ammunition 
tumbrils of the enemy . 180 

The cavalry consisted of regulars and irregulars. The 
regulars were known as the Savars. 
Cavalry. They were clothed in thick quilted 

cotton gowns, sufficient to repel a blow 
from any sword . 14 * 1 They wore velvet caps ; 102 steel 
helmets wrought on steel frames for the forehead ; 193 
body-armour inlaid with red Kmcob and cotton, with 
tasHels hanging down below the elbows ; 104 trousers 
of Ktncob‘, m arched wrappings on the back ; 106 badge 
and dagger at the waist , 14 * 7 besides large and heavy sabres, 
that were almost semi-circular in form and kept as sharp 
as a razor, and pistols on either side, in front of the 
horse . 1,18 The horse was decked in red-coloured woollen 
cloth and furnished with a superior kind of saddle 199 
The irregulars were of many different kinds. They were 
engaged for service during the period the war lasted. 
Among these were the Kuzzaks , corresponding to the 
Looty- Wallahs, or hussars, who were armed with the 
matchlock, usually in the style of a carbine, though they 

190. See limes Muuro, Narrativr, 189. 

191. Ibid, 180. The Hatd. Ndrti. (ff 105) describes it as knshr, which is a 

well stitched long coat of due proportions. 

192. Makhmal (opt, see 11 aid, Ndm., l.c. 

193. Wckttu i chnndrarankt, sec Ibid. 

194. Chilate, see ibid. This is confirmed by Kirmim, who describes the 

select cavalry as “clad m complete armour ” ( Nrnhauni - 

Hydun, 243). 

195. JMyyrl ma, sea Ibid. 

196. Katndnu hod*, see Ibid. 

197. Davdli and Tdku, see Ibid. 

196. Kudurc mumbhdgn yeradu kadcgu putiilu, see Ibid; also limes Munro, 
Narrative, 180*181. 

199. Krmpu bandtu and Jlnu, see Ibid. 
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sometimes carried a sharp-pointed spear, about six feet 
long, which they threw with great dexterity 800 Another 
class of irregulars were the Silldhdars , independent horse- 
men who were engaged horse and man. 201 Besides, there 
were the Paigah or the personal bod \ -guard, who some- 
times were as many as 12,000 in number Some of 
the irregulars used only a bow and a quiver ol strong 
arrows. 203 Haidar appointed twenty Kuropean (French) 
officers to serve him as a guard, after the campaign against 
the Zamonn of Calicut. They were each given a horse 
free of cost and were to accompany him everyw here.** 4 
The artillery was chiefly composed of French and 
Danish guns of different calibres, but 
Artillery. most commonly hef\y metal, which 

were doubly yoked with trained 
bullocks. They had been bought at different intervals 
of time and, in 1781, numbered one hundred pieces.** 

200 Klrmam, Ibid, 272, 380 , Bee also limes Munro, Sarrativt , 131 limes 

Munro’s work has lor its fiontispieee a picture headed ” A Loot) 
Wallah Chase, "which gives im excellent idea of the dress and 
accoutrement of a Loot v Wallah The Kuzzaks mav he described 
an forming light troops, Hometirnes mentioned as predators horse 
When tin* occasion demanded, the} engaged m plunder and hence the 
sobriquet Looty-Wdllah or plunderer. 

201 A Sillahdar was a trooper hired with Iiib horse and arms at a certain 

rate of pay both for himself and his horse. Bee Klrmain. I hid, 380 

202. Kirmagi, Ibid They appear to have been moatly AlnuHimaiiB De La 

Tour calls them '* Abyssinian horse-guard " (Ayder Alt , I 30, f n.). 

203. Innes Munro, Narrative, 131. 

201. De La Tour, Ibid, I. 142. 

205 Moensin his Memo (p. 165) says Haidar had ” numerous guns " In 1781, 
they numbered 100 pieces (from 4 to 24 pounders). Also Sir Eyre 
Coote, Letter to Fort. St. George, 6tb July 1781 (see Forrest, Selections, 
Maratha Series, III. 702). The Dutch and the Danes, at peace with the 
English, had, since 1761, under the sanction of the English at Madras, 
carried on a brisk business in the sale of military weapons and stores. 
Anybody with bis wits about him could continue to get supplies of 
these weapons and stores so long as he could pay the price that might 
be asked for them (Governor Pigot to Yusuf KhSn, the Cornnianda.nt 
at Madura, in Fort St George Records, Count. Correa., September 6, 
1759. Yusuf Khan got his secret supplies from the Dutch and the 
Danes) The Danes particularly brought out arms as merchandise 
and sold them as snch ("The foreign Companies, particularly the 
Danes, bring out arms as merchandise.”— Ibid, Letters to Court, 14th 
October 1765, Para 80). 
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They were served as well and as expeditiously as those 
of the English, being entirely worked by Europeans in 
the employ of Haidar . 200 Some of the lighter variety 
seem to have been also employed by Haidar for service 
as light guns — evidently as gallopers — at short notice . 207 

Haidar aimed at a well-equipped and well-trained army 
for achieving his aims and objects He 

meet opf-u *10 aU " ' * WftH experienced enough to realize that 
military officers were to be prized for 
their capacity and not for their caste or creed. For his 
cavalry, he generally recruited from among the better 
classes of horsemen in the Deccan, whether Mussalman, 
Kajput or Mahratta. a)H When he heard that Persian horse- 
men would improve the composition of his army, he at 
once made up his mind to arrange for obtaining recruits 
from the Persian nation. He sent one Shah Nurulla, 
the son of a resident Persian, on an embassy to 
Persia on this errand. The embassy was well received 
by Karlin Shah at Shiraz and permitted to raise recruits 
for service in Mysore. One thousand men accompanied 
Shah Nurulla on his return. Each of these was duly 
enlisted and assigned a horse. A second embassy was sent 
with considerable funds to recruit a further number. But 


ship, ambassador and treasure were, however, lost in the 
Gulf of Cutch Haidar did not renew the experiment . 209 
In Cuddapah, where the Afghans were then in power, 

206. lbtd. Morns’ Memo, 1. c. 

207. Klrm&tyi, l bid, 888 ; also 107, 108. 

308. Wilks, I. 709 ; also Klrmiqi, Ibid, 118, 939. 

209. Wilks, 1. 718-719. Somehow, Haidar was later so much prejudiced against 
these Persian recruits that he would neither give them any preferment 
uor permit them to return home. " The climate," adds Wilks, 
“ successively thinned their ranks ; and I have not been able to trace one 
survivor of this thousand men " (Ibid). Klrmagi also uotes the steps 
taken by Haidar to recruit from Persia and other countries. Haidar, 
be writes, attracted 11 droves of fleet horses from Irak aud Daman, and 
troops of the bravest men of Iran and Tooran, who had been invited to 
enter his service and whom by liberal treatment he made the slaves of 
his will ’’ (Ncahauni’Hydun, 309). There seems to be some just doubt 
about his liberality. See Wilks on this point (I. 719). 
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Haidar once recruited ;i,000 to his eivalry. 810 That 
Haidar priced cavalry is seen from the fact that he had 
always a select cavalry accompanied by some light 
artillery, to act with him This select cavalry was 
composed of regular stable horse, and was under his 
immediate direction. 211 . 

The medical needs of the army were looked after hy 
professional physicians and surgeons 
Medical uni called Vaidyaa, to whom a s|>ecial 

department was (looted These 
ph ysieians and surgeons followed the armv and were in 
attendance in the camp. The wounded wore usually 
brought in anti their wounds sewn up and dressed by 
the physicians ready Vu then work 812 
Th « w"»naod wew also allow, I com- 
pensation mono) for wounds, a special 
patti lU being drawn up for the purpose. Haidai had in 
his personal employ a French smgeon, who generally 
attended on him Tt is not known whether Ins services 
were availed of for army purposes There is some evidence, 
however, to believe that there were French suigeons m 


210 Wilks, I 713 Hr effected tins recruitment throws'll Mil S.ihch, bin 
brother in l»u 

211. On this jioint, soi* Wilks, II 5f>, 59. 

21*2 Kinnani, ILul, 172 

213 Murhtnn jiaft i, as it was railed, it includ* d tin* nanus of all tin* 
mounded. The wounded at the sanguinary action at Chiukurji (1771) 
were so many that Haidar is said to have brought in all the wounded 
himself into the camp for treatment and to have passed the Murhtim 
patfit money compensation for wound#, to every one (Kinnani, 1. <*.). 
Among the wounded in this action was an English gentleman (after- 
wards known by the appellation of Walking Stuart), Commandant of 
one of the corps, who was most severely wounded after a desperate 
resistance. “ Others,” says WilkR, “ in the name unhappy situation, 
met with friends, or persons of the same sect, to procure for them the 
rude aid offered by Indian surgery , the Englishman was destitute of 
thia poor advantage ; his wounds were washed with simple warm water 
by an attendant boy, three or four times a day ; and under this novel 
system of Burgery they (the wounded) recovered with a rapidity not 
exceeded under the best hospital treatment ” (I. 699-700). Wilks notes 
that the information pertaining to this mode of treatment of wounds 
was given to him by Sir Barry Close {Ibid, f. n.). 

VOL. |I 
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Haidar’s service and that they were utilized, at any rate 
at times, to dress the wounds of the injured. Thus, in 
1782, when Col. Braith waite’s troop surrendered, Tipu 
sent “ one of his French surgeons to dress those that 
were wounded.” Capt. Robson who notes this fact states 
that Tipu, who was then serving in his father’s army, 
ordered all the English officers to be brought to him and 
after examining them, he sent them into a village close 
by accompanied by one of his French surgeons. The 
next morning, Tipu sent the officers “ a few pieces of 
fine calico cloth, to make them clothes , also four pieces 
of a coarser sort, for bandages for their wounds ; likewise 
thirty pagodas, 12 fc sterling, with further assurance that 
they should have whatever they wanted.” Evidently 
both Haidar and Tipu carried the main requisites for 
medical treatment in the field on civilized lines. Similarly 
after the defeat of Col. Baillie in 1780, when the British 
wounded ‘‘ prisoners were brought in, all over mangled 
and covered with wounds,” they “ were dressed by his 
(Haidar’s) surgeons.” In the action at Perambakam, on 
the English side one surgeon was killed on the field 
of battle, another died of his wounds soon afterwards, a 
third was wounded and taken prisoner, and one Assistant 
Surgeon was taken unwounded 214 

The Army department under Haidar appears to have 
grown to dimensions unknown before, 
mtmc * rr " y df,pftrt ' except probably during the time of 
Chikkadevaraja. It had many sections, 

914. For Haidar's French surgeon, see De La Tour, o. e. t I. 176, II. 96, f. n. 
etc. Moeus, the Dutch Governor, in his Memo states that his chief 
informant about Haidar and his doings was this French Doctor, whom 
he calls his “ body physician.” It would seem that this Doctor waB 
daily with Ilaidar " for twelve full hours, toured with him and at laet 
out of antipathy and dissatisfaction on account of lus difficult character 
quitted his service in the year 1778 ” He remained with Moena for 
"some weeks” at Cochin about April 1781, and left him to rejoin 
Haidar, being desired to do so through M. Bellecombe, then Governor 
of Pondicherry (MoenB, Ibid, 164-166). As to the other French surgeons 
iu Haidar’s service, notioed above, aee Robson, Life of Hyder Ally , 
117-118, 119-190, 147-148. 
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chief among which were, so far as at present 
known : the Bar-cue keri, infantry office ; the 
Kanddchar-cucheri, office of the local militia ; the 
Savat-cueheri , cavalry office ; the A has h a m - 
cucheri, office of the irregular infantry ; and the 
S ha g irdup P s h-cuc hp r i, office of the military 
paraphernalia, which consisted of as many as seventy- 
seven units including one devoted to Chattegars, i.e., 
officers of mixed European parentage ; another to 
Golandauzes , Indian artillery officers ; a third to Vakils , 
i.e., authorized agents sent abroad on public duty ; a 
fourth to the Habish or Abyssmians ; a fifth to Brahman 
Harkdrs , intelligence officers recruited from the Brahman 
community ; a sb^th to KaUa-bhantaru ,\ pies who passed 
as soldiers for collecting information useful to the arim ; 
a seventh to Mahalddrs , those in charge of buildings 
and fortifications ; an eighth to Vaidyas , physicians and 
surgeons ; a ninth to Dhobis , washermen ; a tenth to 
Munshis , writers, etc. 21,0 

Enured as he was to the rigours of field life, Haidar 
took care to see that he was w r ell 
Camp routine. equipped in every respect before setting 
out on a campaign. Indeed his army, 
while on the march, presented the spectacle of a moving 
city. At the first beating ol the drum at about 3 a.m , 
the entire camp kit (consisting of tents, provisions, 
beddings, etc.) would be conveyed to the next intended 
place of encampment at the head of 4,000 horse and foot. 
Next day tents would be elaborately laid out on the site 
reconnoitred by the Harkdrs. At the second beating of 
the drum at 4 a.m. that day, the Chopdar would awaken 
the men asleep. They would cook their victuals and, 
after breakfast, begin their march, at 6 a.m., and move 
towards their destination. At the third beating of the 
drum, at about 8 a.m., Haidar, having got up, would 

216. Haxd. Nam., ff. 101-102. 

VOL. II X* 
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The in i I i t a r y 
Bakshi and So*ti* 
tary. 


finish his meal, and seating himself in a howdah on the 
back of the elephant Pongaj or Imdm-Baksh — decorated 
m yellow and black garments — would proceed to the 
encampment, accompanied by all the military parapher- 
nalia and the officers of the different sections of his 
army A mong the special items ol his dress on the 
occasion were a filigreed turban of Paithdn cloth, 120 
cubits in length ; a diamond necklace ; a Sir pah of 
diamonds; trousers of Kincob cloth ; rings, etc. 21h 

As m olden days, the military department was under 
a Bahsht, who corresponded to the 
European Minister for War. He was 
in charge of the finances of his depart- 
ment, though he could not act without the precise orders 
of his master. He was assisted by a Secretary, who 
enjoyed the confidence of Haidar. These were usually 
Brahman officers m whom Haidar placed great 
trust. 217 

The payment to the troops was regulated according to 
SftUric-h to the Hindu Calendar, which provided 

»rmy * for an intercalary month every leap 

(«i To infantr) year. For this intercalary month, 

there had been no payment to the troops. Haidar, to 
allay discontent, arranged, m place of a monthly pay- 
ment, two half-monthly payments. The arrangement 
varied with the nature of the troops concerned, though 
the manner of making the accounts was the same. Each 
person who belonged to the army, from the general to 
the drummer, received a patti or an account made out m 
his name. It may be described as a warrant of payment 


216. Ibid , (T 102-106. 

217. About 1766, on«' Shama 1!bo whs Military Bakshi and another Narayana 

Rao, Secretary for War. Shama ilao (the “ Cham Rao ” of De La 
Tour) was formerly attached to Moua. Busey and had subsequently 
entered service under Haidar. He enjoyed the confidence of Haidar 
(De La Tour, Ibul, 1. 128, 137). N&rayaga Rao’s name appears m 
De La Tour as “ Namnrao ” (Ibid, I. 168). 
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issued in his name It contained the name of the 
person, his father’s name and his grandfather’s name, 
for identifying him easily ; a description of his person, 
and of his horse, if he was a horseman ; the date of Ins 
entry into service , his station and his pay ; the amounts 
paid from time to time, with the dates of payment In 
the case of officers, the patti contained simply the name, 
the station and the sums paid out from time to tune 
The patti was made out in triplicate and in three 
different languages — in Haidar’s time--m lVrsnm, 
Marathi and Kannada. Haidar signed the accounts 
personally from month to month, which helped lmn to 
know the strength and financial cost of each kind of 
troop. Each pcd/ti and each account passed the scrutiny 
of three differentoffices, and were accordingly maintained 
in the greatest order. During Haidar’s time no payment 
could be made by the Bakshi without his first obtaining 
the signature of Haidar to the accounts, or in his absence, 
of the General Commandant . 218 The pay of a Barr 
sepoy — the best in the infantry class — was Rupees twenty- 
five per mensem. Deductions were made in respect of dues 
from jahgirs enjoyed by him, advances made to him, etc. 
These deductions were, however, made only once a yeai 

218 De La Tour, Aydvr Ah, I. 143-141, f. n , Wilks, Myxnor, I. 756-767. De 
La Tour calls the Patti as Jiati, which is a corruption Wilks suggests 
that the two half-monthly payments, though welcomed by the 
“ improvident soldiers,” made them lose their salary for 16 days as the 
patti s covered periods of more than 16 days, varying from 16 to 20 
days, " thus reducing the \ear of account to nine or ten months” 
The troops, however, were from the first habituated to some irregu- 
larity in the period, and there w'as no calculation for arrears ; “ it was 
a fixed rule that whenever a puttrr or half-puttee was issued, it was 
a payment in full of all past demands ( Mynoor , I. 7671. Mirza Ikbal, 
tin* author of the Persian work I hitfih Hydur batk, says that Haidar 
“ gave his troops onh a month's pay in six weeks, and this also with 
the deduction or difference of ah uni si and kumn, or solar and lunar 
months For instance, if a man was in the service, nominalh at five 
hundred rupees a mouth, lie was paid for a period of six weeks (called 
there a mouth), by Putt w, order, three hundred rupees onl> . So that, 
in fact, he received but two hundred ruptes a month, and so with tin 
lest in proportion ” fiiee Mirza Ikbal in Kinnani, Ibid, 491-495). 
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and set off was also allowed. Payments in kind were 
also not unknown . 219 

The Savars , who belonged to the regular cavalry, were 
mounted on horses which were owned 
(M To Cavalry. by the State. The payment of salary 
was regulated on the same principle as 
in the case of the Bdrr sepoys who represented the regular 
infantry, except that they received their pattis for the 
same periods as the Silldhddrs did. The Sillahddr 
cavalry were mounted, as we have seen, on horses owned 
by themselves. They received pattis once in thirty-five 
days at first, and later for forty or even forty-five days. 
They received payment m Rupees calculated at two- 
thirds of their actual value. These pat tin were called 
nominally blurbs (or twenty days), two-thirds of the 
month which ought to have been paid for, the remaining 
third being treated as an arrear to be settled at the end of 
the year, or sometimes two years. The mode of payment 
of these arrears was generally in kind — turbands, silks, 
chintz, or articles obtained in plunder, perhaps by the 
very men to whom they were returned, and estimated to 
the troops at about double their actual value . 220 The 
Savdr stood at a distinct advantage as against the 
*S iUahdar in the mode of payment adopted in his case. 
He got the full value of the Rupee and there were no 
arrears in his case . 221 It would appear that the regular 
cavalry was paid at the rate of Rupees forty a month 
(man and horse) and that the irregular cavalry at Rupees 
twenty-five . 222 A good many of the cavalry portion of 

219. Haul Nd »«., ff 106 220. Wilks, Ibid, 767. 221. Ibid. 

222. De La Tour, Ibid, I. 141. This is also partially confirmed by Orme who 
says that Haidar All paid his horarmeu, who provided their own 
horBOH Rs. 40 per mensem ; to ordinary horsemen, sepoys and 
artificers he gave TU 10 per mensem, and to peons or irregulars Rs. 6 
per mensem (see Omte Mat., 33, P. 116). Evidently Orme was not 
well informed in regard to the salaries paid to the ordinary horsemen, 
sepoys, artificers, peons and irregulars, and lumped them together 
under the two rates of Rs. 10 and Rs. 6. 
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the army were evidently Mahrattas, recruitment being, 
however, open to all. 223 

In regard to the European troops employed by Haidar, 
their pay and allowances were regulated 
(c) To Europeans, by contract, 224 though Haidar was 
usually shrewd enough to see that he 
got full value for the salaries he paid. When Mons. 
Lally left Nizam Ali and joined Haidar, he stipulated to 
go over with a large force but actually brought in only 
100 European infantry, 50 European cavalry, 1,000 
Indian cavalry, and two guns, about one-fifth of the 
number which he had agreed to. Haidar, in consequence, 
reduced the pay of Ks. 5,000 a month he had promised 
to Lally as the Commanding Officer. ' When the first 
month's pay \^s issued, Lally received lis. ‘2,000, and, 
rather aggrieved, demanded an audience, and talked and 
gasconaded. “Be quiet,” said Haidar, “and be grateful 
for getting so much— you have not fulfilled your stipu- 
lation ; and I have overpaid you in proportion to your 
numbers. I do not give an officer Ks 5,000 a month for 
the beauty of his single nose ' ' ,225 Haidar, indeed, refused 
to pay fancy salaries to the European officers he engaged. 
In fact, contemporary European opinion is naively 
suggestive of his parsimony. “ Although he has in his 
service Europeans of different nations," Moens wrote, 2 *’ 
“ he shows little consideration for them.” He paid them, 
he adds, but not much. This seems a biassed view. 

228 Ibid % I 128-142. At about the time Haidar marched against the Zimorin 
of Calicut, he recruited 4,000 Mahrattas for his cavalry De La Tour 
gives a vivid account of the troubles they gave m the matter of their 
salary (Ibid) 

224. In their case, the salary agreed to was paid on the fifth day of every 
lunar month after the moon had appeared (De La Tour, Ibid, 1 161). 
226. Wilks, Ibid, 756. This story is recorded by Wilks and shows the wide- 
awake character of Haidar in making bargains, military or other. 
Apropos of Haidar's sarcastic reference to Lally 'h nose, it is of interest 
to note the significance that Napoleon attached to noses. He said 
“ When I want any good head-work done, I always choose a man, if 
suitable otherwise, with a long nose." 

226. Bee Moens' Memo , (F. 166) in Dutch Records No. 13. 
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Rupees two thousand a month for Lally — considering 
the high purchasing power of money then — cannot be 
called a low salary. Haidar’s commissariat arrangements 
were well conceived. They were probably cunning to a 
degree but had regard to the convenience of the army. He 
had a number of sutlers 227 and pedlar» who supplied the 
army what it required. All those who belonged to the 
army, European and Indian, had to buy everything they 
wanted from these suppliers according to rates fixed by 
Haidar. These suppliers had to give a strict account 
monthly to Haidar’s officials, and to pay for the goods 
sold. Thus, the greater part of the stipends paid out to 
his soldiers came back to him and most if not all the 
Europeans probably kept little or nothing over lor them- 
selves . 228 Those who imagined they could make a 
fortune with Haidar and to that end took service under 
him or deserted to him, were, it is to be feared, soreh 
deceived, without daring to allow their chagrin to appear 
in the least degree. For, as soon as this was observed 
by their guards — and there were guards all over— they 
were conducted inland and were so well watched that 
escape proved a sheer impossibility. Though Haidar 
allowed his European officers to go when they desired to 
leave his service for lawful reasons , 2251 there is reason to 
believe he was generally disinclined to relieve them from 
his service. When any were caught after having 
deserted, the punishment was “certain death ” 230 The 
situation of Mysore territories, as they then were, also 
prevented deserters to easily escape ; it was such that 
one could not “get out of them without the greatest danger 

*227 Persons who follow tlu* army and sell provisions and liquors to the 
troops 

228. Moens fl. c.) remarks that the Europeans in Haidar's service could not. 
in the circumstances mentioned, save Anything for themselves. Of 
course, he writes usoue with some prejudice agKinst Haidar 
220. Dp La Tour, Peixoto and others are good examples of persons whom 
Haidar aUowed to go 

280. Moons’ Memo (1 c ) is definite on this point. 
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and exposure to many risks .”® 1 Haidar was also Bevere 
on those who tried to deceive. It is recorded that when 
one Turner, an Irish officer, whom he had treated well 
and put in command of the first battalion of Topass 
grenadiers under him, tried to run away with the salary 
of his men with a young Swedish officer, whom he 
had seduced, he was caught and brought before 
Haidar, who directed that both should be tried as 
they would be in a similar case m Europe. A Court- 
martial w T as assembled , 232 at which the two crmmutls were 
tried and convicted of carrying off the public in one} . 
Sentence was accordingly pronounced that they should 
be degraded and hung and their bodies afterwards 
exposed on the high road. The Coi\icil, however, in 
compassion foi^he youth of the Swedish officer and the 
fact that he had been seduced by Turner and did not 
himself carry away any property, interceded on his behalf 
and got trQin Haidar a commutation in his case of the 
sentence of death to one of imprisonment Turner, 
when taken to the place of execution, confessed to his 
being a spy, and begged to be shot in place of being 
hanged. This request was allowed him and he distri- 
buted all his money among the soldiers appointed to 
shoot him, and faced death (pnto determinedly at their 
hands. After his death, his body was suspended on a 
tree near the roadside, conformably to the latter part of 


231. Ibid. 

232. Haidar granted to the Europeans in his service, the right to determine 

by themselves, with the aid of their own usage and laws, all matters 
in dispute among themselves (see De La Tour, Ibid, I. 260, f. n.) The 
man who undertook to pursue Turner was one Bieur Minerva, who was 
also au Irishman. He was the first Captain of Turner’s corps. He 
pursued him instantly with a party of fifty Europeans. He departed 
at two in the morning and arrived at the Cochiu frontier at eight. He 
surrounded the house in which Turner and his associate were both at 
sleep and immediately secured their persons and conducted them tc 
Coimbatore. It is recorded that Tumei, befoie he suffered the 
extreme penalty, gave his sword and watch to Sieur Minerva 
(Ibid. I. 160 166.) 
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the original sentence passed on him 233 Haidar had no 
compunction for such men as cheated, especially where 
a bargain had been made and kept up by him. 834 

Haidar was, however, ever careful to treat well such 
European officers as faithfully did 
F,X.. l n Offic"r« (, »ty in hls ^vice. Iii the case of 
Turner himself, he had been treated 
well, had been made Commander of the first battalion of 
Topass grenadiers, and in that capacity was regarded as 
the general of 5,000 men. He had been entrusted with 
the most important operations and had won the good- 
will and affection of Haidar. Though his treachery 
accordingly seems to have deeply affected Haidar, still 
he allowed him to he judged by his own compeers and 
did not interfere with their judgment. When Col. 
Mequinez, the head of a regiment of Topasses, who had 
faithfully served under him, died in the war against the 
Mahrattas, Haidar, in recognition of his service, appointed 
his widow to the command of the regiment with the rank 
of a Colonel until the adopted son of her husband came 
of age and assumed command. She accompanied the 
regiment everywhere ; the colours were carried in her 
name ; and she had a private sentinel at her door. She 
received the pay ; inspected the regiment : ordered out 
the detachments ; and caused deductions to be made m 
her presence from each company. She, however, 
permitted the second in command to exercise the troops 
and lead them against the enemy. Though she was treated 

23!). It is noted by De La Tour that Turner had been recommended by 
Boschier (? Bourchier', then Ooveruor of Madras, to Haidar and was 
in fact a spy of the English in Haidar's army . He had had news at 
the time of his escape of a promotion in the English army at Bombay' — 
as Major of a regiment on that establishment— and was deserting to 
join it. He gave out the information that the English and the Niaam 
had designed to conjointly attack Haidar (Ibid, I. 164) The Bourchier 
referred to was Charles Bourchier, who succeeded Robert Palk as 
Governor on *25th January 1767. He made over charge on 31st 
January 1770. 

284. De La Tour, Ibid, 1. 163-166 
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m this markedly kind manner by Haidar, she proved 
herself unworthy of the respect shown her. She brought 
a false complaint against a Jesuit Father but even then 
she escaped the punishment she well merited. Haidar 
tried to control her vagaries by getting her married to 
Minerva, the Swedish accomplice of Turner, but that 
officer refused to hive anything to do with her. He 
would rather die than marry her. The woman married, 
later, a Portuguese serjeant of mixed parentage. Haidar 
having learnt of this, reduced her to Serjeant's pay, as 
she had dishonoured the name of her former husband, 
whose faithful services had demanded that she should 
not be without the means of subsisting in a respectable 
manner. 285 

Haidar utilfeed the European officers in his employ to 

_ , . the fullest extent. Jn view of the 

Policy underlying 

the adoption of nev. wars he expected to wage or defend 
discipline himself against, he prepared himself 

for garrisoning the places taken. With this view, he 
made constant levies for the augmentation of his troops. 
He got the European officers to exercise these troops, 
himself assisting every day with his own officers and 
sons at the different exercises and evolutions. 2 ®’ With 
the active aid of the European Commandant, Haidar 
established a corps of 5,000 grenadiers, divided into 
battalions of 500 men, composed of four companies of 
125 men each. Two of these battalions were selected 
out of the Topasses, and the rest from the sepoys, each 
being commanded by an European officer. There was, 
besides, in each company, an European adjutant or 
serjeant-major. The officers and private men of every 
company were chosen by Haidar himself, who, it is 
recorded, regarded tallness less than martial air, and the 
activity and robust temperament of the individual. The 


236. Ibid , I. 167-169 (f. n ). 
286. Ibid, I. 146. 
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grenadiers received Rupees ten a month, instead of eight, 
the pay of the other sepoys. They were exempted from 
all other labour — not even that of mounting guard, except 
that of their own Commandant. To keep them ever ready 
to march at the first signal, every esconade, composed of 
seven men, including an inferior officer, was allowed a cook 
and an ox to carry the tents and baggage belonging to it. 
Each company was further augmented by an esconade of 
seven men, solely to guard the baggage. These were all 
youths of but seventeen, intended to replace the grenadiers 
who fell, and to make the corps capable of rendering 
beneficial service by the rapidity of its motions. From the 
time of their first establishment, they were required to 
exercise every morning in handling their arms bv their 
own officers ; and every afternoon, from three till six. 
five battalions, by turns, were exercised in their evolu- 
tions by the French Commandant. After this, they 
were made to move about from six to eight, marching at 
the ordinary pace, and returning home at a quick step. 
All the officers, without exception, were obliged to do 
this exercise as well as the common soldiers. This 
direction caused at first much murmuring among them 
but soon the) became accustomed to it — either through 
a sense of duty or from example and their assiduity 
afforded great encouragement to the sepoys. It was 
thus th$t Haidar formed a body of troops, to whose rapid 
movements the English afterwards attributed all his 
success . 887 

297 Ibid, I. 146-148 While at Coimbatore for some time, Haidar, it is said, 
“continued to exercise his troops, snd train them to all kinds of 
evolutions ” (Ibid, I. 166) This spectacle, it is added, was so " entirely 
new to the Indians” that it drew " so great a concourse of people to 
that place, that their number amounted to more than 10,000, exclusive 
of the army, which exceeded 60,000 ” (Ibid). In view of the intended 
Mar, Haidar not. only caused all the troops and artillery m his service 
to be exercised b) the European officers, but also he himself assisted 
everyday with his sons and generals at the different exercises and 
evolutions (Ibid, I. 146). See text above. 
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Haidar thought ahead and prepared for the coming 

Hmdar’K belief m % ht - That was the reason why he 
tho value of military made ho much of the new discipline, 
discipline. Indeed there is ground for the belief 

that he was a firm adherent of the doctrine of iron disci- 
pline being the corner-stone of sound military policy. 
Apart from what he did in adapting the French and 
English arni\ discipline to his own army purposes, he 
was ever on the look out lor men who could enhance the 
virtues of his fighting force by imparting even superior 
discipline to it. Haidar, indeed, was ever anxious to 
improve the discipline of his troops. Once, being 
informed by Kaza Sahib, who had resided at Colombo for 
two years afteivf;he capture of Pondicherry (1 701 ) , that 
all the Europeans had introduced the Prussian exercise 
among their troops, Haidar wrote to Goa, Bombay, 
Pondicherry, Madras, Colombo and other places, where 
European military training was m force, to send him 
officers to discipline his troops. The Portuguese Lieut. - 
Colonel at Goa arrived accordingly with Ins officers, and 
Haidar put under his charge four thousand of the best 
sepoys in his army forming the right wing. The left 
wing, composed of Topasses, was commanded by an 
English officer, while Haidar himself commanded the 
main body, having behind him a reserve of Europeans, 
almost all of them French, with whom were joined his 
select few {Bara Ademis, or Great Men, as they were 
called), a corps composed of all the best of his troops — 
including generals — who had no appointed posts or 
command on the day of battle. The Portuguese officer, 
however, proved unequal to the occasion, his “ improper 
manoeuvre ” then proving disastrous to the troops he 
led. Haidar was enraged at him, and agreed to his 
“ dismission.” 238 


ass Ibid, I. 119-123. 
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Haidar’s good treatment of the Topasses was not only 
characteristic of his attitude towards 
Kivon' ° to* ^TopttHKeH those who tried to render faithful 
act » military service but also his sagacity in not 
counterpoint neglecting those on whom he could 

depend as people of the country as distinguished from 
foreigners who had their own national interests to serve. 
The Topasse-s were of Portuguese descent , 233 being the 
descendants of marriage unions of Portuguese settlers with 
Indian women. They called themselves Portuguese, 
and had the names of the first families in Portugal. De 
La Tour rather uncharitably suggests that they were the 
children ot slaves, born and brought up in the homes of 
the Portuguese. The Portuguese treated them favoura- 
bly and with great humanity, calling them Creanza de 
Gaza , or the children of the house. The French recrui- 
ted them first for military service and used them for 
guarding their treasure while in transit. It is to be 
feared that both the French and the English did not 
possess a high opinion of their martial spirit. De La 
Tour goes so far as to suggest that “ Europeans have 
never been able to form good troops out of those 


289. Toy annex semi assimilated Portuguese lialf-castes and Indians. There 
were 10,000 of them at Cochin when it fell to the Dutch in 1663 The 
Portuguese Topasses continued to serve their new European masters, 
Dutch, English and the French. Though they were Portuguese in their 
nationality, they were employed as commercial residents, integrators, 
soldiers and schoolmasters. Portuguese remained the lingua franca 
ot the West Coast and was the language ot correspondence between the 
different foreign nations in that region. Base Portuguese is still spoken 
at Cochin (see Galletti, Van Der Burg and Groot, The Dutch tn 
Malabar, Selections from Madras Records, Dutch Records No. 13, 
Introd. p. 16). Topasses wore hats, which fact gave them their name, 
which means “ those who wore hats.” The faot of their wearing hats 
is referred to by De La Tour ( Ayder Ali, I, 136). De La Tour also notes 
the fact that MahfQs Khan, brother of Muhammad All, Nawgb of 
Arcot, who was in the employ of Haidar for some time from about the 
time of the war against the Zamorin of Calicut, spoke “very good 
Portuguese ’ ’ and interpreted in a controversy that arose in connection 
with a dispute over the amounts due to 4000 Mahrattas who had been 
recruited for service in the cavalry section under Haidar (And, 1. 141). 
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people.” 940 But Haidar, seeing the use he could put 
them to, always placed them on an equality with the sepoys 
and even preferred them to his other troops. They were 
invariably put under European officers, though this did not 
come in the way of their distinguishing themselves or 
earning their promotion in the army. In consequence 
of the special regard shown to them, they came soon to 
be regarded as Haidar’s “ best troops, and those lie can 
most rely on,” 241 

The army was financed, when urgently required, 
through the aid of Sowcars {Hdhukdrs) . 
■rmy an ° ing 1 h * At each court in India, during the 18th 

century, there was a .banker attached 
to it, and muchxif the financing was carried out through 
him. There w€re others beside him financing the trade 
and commerce of the country as well. They often stood 
surety to the rulers or their ministers and made up 
the amounts advanced from the revenues subsequently 
raised. They appear to have been mostly Irom the 
Guzerat country. Every great city in India had its 
own Sowcars, some of them being rich and doing large 
business. Their integrity and credit was as great ae 
their skill in business. They were, properly speaking, 
bankers, borrowing or lending money, furnishing letters 
of exchange on all places, not excepting even those at 
which they had no correspondents. In these latter 
cases, they made use of money-porters, who carried 

240. De La Tour, Ibid , I. 136, f.n. Wilks mentions that a number of Topasses 

had been entertained in the service of Muhammad All, Nawiib of the 
Karnatic, while in 1790 a small corps of them had been collected for 
the English service and placed under Lieut Chalmers, who gallantly 
defended Coimbatore against Tipu’B forces. Wilks, indeed, writes that 
" general opinion, not very favourable to their military prowess, was 
destined to receive a remarkable refutation ” on this occasion ( Mysoor , 
II 608). The earliest recruitment of Topasses into the English army 
appears to have been at Fort St. David, Cuddalore. When Madras 
fell in 1746, the garrison at Fort St. David consisted of 200 Europeans, 
100 Topasses, a few MahratU horse and 2000 Indiana. (Wilson, o.c., 
24). 

241. De La Tour, Ibid. 
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money to any distance, charging their carriage at so 
much per league. They were highly dependable and 
universally respected for carrying out their promises. It 
is related that one of them having carried off a large 
sum belonging to a banker at Madras, thi rest of his 
community assembled and reimbursed the banker, though 
under no obligation to do so. Two of them, having got 
scent of the whereabouts of the runaway Sowcar, 
repaired to Goa, where he was reported to have taken 
refuge, and cutting off his head, brought it to Madras, 
where it was carried to all the bankers to be seen, in 
order that the punishment meted out for the crime 
might ensure a continuation of their confidence. 242 
Besides dealing in money, these Sowcars dealt in precious 
stones, coral, pearls, and gold and silver plate. Some of 
them also developed a system of insurance to ensure the 
safety of valuables, and specialized in this kind of 
business. There were, during the 18th century, such 
insurance offices of great credit at Surat, Madras and 
Calcutta, entirely composed of Guzerat bankers. The 
Gujerati-pettah, near Chicacole, in the Madras Presidency, 
and Sowcarpet m Madras City derive their origins from 
the association of these Guzerati bankers with these 

942. Letter* of Exchange are probably of more ancient date in India than in 
Europe. In India, however, such a letter is not drawn to order, which 
creates difficulties m case of death or absence of the person in 
whgse favour it is drawn. To obviate these difficulties, the names of 
several persons are mentioned in the same bill, tbe letter of exchange 
being in this case drawn in these words “ Pay to John, or in his 
absence to Peter, or in his absence to James, etc ” (De La Tour, o.c., 
I. 78-74, f.n.). Ornie, the historian, mentions the fact that Major Allen, 
the Frenoli officer, and tbe so-called Bishop of Halicarnassus offered 
*• substantial shroffs as security ” for the delivery of Thiaghur (Tyaga- 
durg) aud Gingee, and Rs. 60,000 to tbe Mabratta general for his 
assistance against the English who were besieging the French at 
Pondicherry m 1761. Commenting on this, Orme expresses surprise, 
saying, “ bow this wary tribe of money-changers were induced to this 
venture, when there was not so much in Fondicherry, nor likely to 
oome, remains unaccountable.” He suggests that either the Mahra- 
tta general put up the bankers to increase his demand on tbe Nawib 
of the Karu&tic or it was the work of Haidar, who stood to gain by 
the Mehrattas passing into the Karua tic (Indotian, II. 716). 
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places. Some of them were very rich and were thus in 
a position to have large dealings with States, lending 
and making money by such lending on a scale which 
should have helped them to wipe off the effects of 
plunder to which they were not infrequently subjected 
during troublous times. Thus, Haidar, at the very 
commencement of his regime (in 1761) is known to have 
called on the Court Banker to render an account of his 
dealings with the Royal House. On the ground of 
making a correct account of the State revenue and the 
treasure and jewels, he made inquiries. He found the 
greatest part of the Royal jewels with the Court Banker, 
who had advanced money to buy Salabat .Jang and Bussv. 
Having heard that this banker had mide his immense 
fortune in the sd&ice of the State, Haidar felt displeased 
that he had demanded pledges for lending money to it. 
He ordered the jewels to be taken out of his hands and 
his dues paid to hnn. At the same time, he appointed 
a commission to make an inspection of his accounts. 
The commissioners having adjudged him guilty of fraud 
and extortion in his dealings with the State — the grounds 
are not stated— Haidar condemned him to perpetual 
imprisonment and confiscated all his property to the 
State. But Haidar allowed him, at the same time, a 
pension to subsist on, and placed his sons in the service 
and showed them preferment. 848 Haidar was evidently 

243. De La Tour addB that the luxury of this banker waB enormous. It ia 
said that his children had cradles of gold suspended from the ceiling 
by chains of the same metal (o.e., I. 75) , a proverbial way of describing 
a very rich man in India. Evidently De La Tour wan misled into 
believing an obvious exaggeration as a fact. On the question of 
Bankers about a hundred years ago, see Prof. V. G. Kale’s paper on 
Poona Banker and Bombay Branch Manager , read before the 21st 
session of the Indian Economic Conference, Hyderabad (Deccan), 
Deoember 1987. The “ Chinapatan ” referred to on pp. 6 and 6 of this 
paper must be identified with Madras which is also known as Chenna- 
patnam, corrupted into Chinapatam . Haidar's credit and influence 
with the Sahukars was great. On his personal security, they rendered 
themselves responsible for the money agreed to by him (Wilks, e.r., I. 
412*413). See also, on Bankers, Klrmapi, o.e., 117. 

VOL. II Y 
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anxious to restore the finances of the State and took 
some extra-judicial steps to induce the Court Banker to 
part with the excess profits he presumably had made 
during a time of crisis. However that might be, the 
Court Banker was a great factor in maintaining the 
army in a contented and satisfactory condition. 

In later times, to meet his heavy army expenditure, 
Haidar devised modes of raising money, 
.ourcel'up^d*" 11 ’ 1 unknown to his predecessors. Land 
revenue was the primary source. 
Though Haidar left the fiscal institutions of Chikkadeva- 
raja as he found them, he seems to have countenanced 
any secret additions made to the established revenue by 
the local revenue authorities. As much was taken from 
the cultivator as would not render him destitute or 
compel him to reduce the area he cultivated. The 
plundering of local chiefs and their territories added 
much to the State coffers. Thus the conquests of the 
Palegar chiefs and the Bednur country brought in vast 
amounts, Bednur alone contributing something like 12 
millions sterling. He indulged in confiscations of private 
fortunes, some of his most trusted officers not escaping 
this favourite mode of replenishing falling revenues. 
His demands on the tributaries brought a large peshkdsh. 
Thus Anegondi, the old capital of Vijayanagar which 
represented that ancient Empire, paid, from 1770, 7000 
pagodas, raised subsequently to 12,000 pagodas. He 
also levied upon the whole country forced contributions 
under the name of free gift (Nazarana) for the support 
of the war he waged. Sometimes he did not spare even 
the bankers, with whom he carried considerable credit. 
When he did this, he appears to have dealt the most 
destructive blow to all future confidence. But the 
exigencies of the army requirements were such that 
Haidar, in looking to the needs of the immediate present, 
forgot to calculate the consequences for the future. His 
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excuse must be that if his aims and objectives were good 
and patriotic, the steps he took to achieve them might 
be more than ordinary.® 14 

Haidar also aimed at forming a fleet, largely influenced 
by the free use that the European 
Flt , ot ° nations who had settled m Tndia were 

making of the sea both for bringing in 
troops and for trading purposes. He had a double motive 
in organizing it . to defend the West Coast, to which 
Mysore’s territorial area extended under him, against the 
Mahrattas and the pirates who infested it, and to make 
use of it for warlike purposes. In view of the greater 
efforts put forth by Tipii, his son, we may note the fact 
that Haidar led the way in this mattNr as well, quite 
early in his carrcr. After 17(51, he tried to extend his 
influence to the West Coast as far as Mangalore, both 
to get the aid of the Portuguese and the Dutch settled 
here and to subdue Cochin and Travancore as soon as 
he could. The conquest ol the South included the 
absorption of these kingdoms; indeed tin conquest of 
Travancore was undoubtedly part of Haidar’s plan of 
operations, which was eventually put into execution by 
his son and successor Tipii. With this end m view, 
immediately he took Bednur (1703), Haidar fortified it. 
Thereafter, he occupied the four ports of Canara, i.e ., 
Honavar, Basrur, Barakur and Mangalore, with tho 
frontiers of the uplands. 24 "’ He tried to make himself 
strong at sea by building some ships, patens, gallevats and 
other vessels. 246 When AIT Raja of Cannanore sought 
his aid, Haidar created him his High Admiral on the 

244. Vide, on this point, Wilks, Ibid, I. 171, 606, 706-709, 729. The case of 
Fuzzul-Ullah Khan is quoted by Wilks as the most striking example 
of Haidar’s “ ingratitude and oppression ” (Ibid, I. 706-706). See also 
Ibid , I 754, where the case of Appaji Ram is mentioned Haidar’s 
credit with even his enemy’s bankers was very great (Ibid, I. 412). 

216. See Moans' Memo (p. 151) in Dutch Record s No. 13. 

246. Ibid. Palena evidently indicates what the English records call balloons, 
from Portg. Ballao. Gallevats are large row-boats. 

VOL. II Y* 
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West Coast, and made his brother, Shaik All, intendant 
of the marine of the ports and of the maritime commerce 
of Mysore. He also entrusted him with considerable 
sums for the purposes of buying or building vessels. 
All Baja formed a fleet bearing the Mysore colours, and 
invaded the Maldives and took possession of it in behalf 
of Mysore. But he was so foolish as to put out the eyes 
of the Sultan of those islands, that Haidar, greatly 
annoyed at his wanton cruelty, deprived him of his 
command of the fleet and bestowed it on one Stanet, an 
Englishman.® 47 Haidar used to some purpose his fleet 
in his war against the Zamorin of Calicut, when crossing 
the river at Cannanore.® 48 Haidar made also friends 
with the Portuguese who assisted him on the sly bv 
allowing him many private soldiers and even officers to 
enter his service, evidently to keep hun as their friend. 
During the course of his negotiations with the Dutch in 
1 76(5, Haidar was so far advanced with the organization 
of his fleet that he proposed to aid them — in case 
they agreed to a perpetual alliance with him and 
accomodate him whenever he stood in need of 
anything — not only with 30,000 troops but also with 
his fleet. At this time, Haidar’s fleet could not have 
attained any respectable size. De La Tour, indeed, 
says that he would not “ reckon the fleet of Ayder 
among his forces ” at about this period of his career. 
It was 'then composed of a ship purchased from the 
Danes, pierced for sixty guns, but furnished with no 
more than fifty ; three others of thirty- two guns ; 
eighteen patens , vessels both for rowing and sailing, and 
carrying fourteen guns ; and about twenty large 
gallevatsy carrying eighty men and two cannons.®* 8 
Haidar had selected an Englishman and appointed him 
admiral of his fleet, and he evidently had designs of 

917. De L* Tour, o.e., I. 96-96. 

918. Ibid, 1.107, 110. 919. Ibid, II. 16. 
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improving and augmenting the fleet .* 0 Three or four 
of the English Company’s frigates that were always 
ready armed in the Indian Ocean, would have been 
sufficient to disperse this little fleet. Still the fact that 
Haidar was bent on organizing a fleet to serve his 
purposes may be noted here as showing the very com- 
prehensive view he held in the matter of equipping him- 
self for warfare against the Europeans who had settled 
themselves in the land and had made the navy their chief 
source of strength. 

Haidar maintained depots at various centres for 
military and naval arms and stores. 

Arsenals. 

These were located* in well-chosen 
places, intende(^to serve large areas adjacent to them. 
Thus there were arsenals at Hermgapatam, Dindigal, 
Calicut, Bednur, Arm and Mangalore. Naval stores 
were concentrated at Mangalore and Calicut . 251 

Though Haidar adopted the new European discipline 
Li m 1 1 . 1 1 o n on to remake his army, he did not 
French and other depend on the French from whom he 
European aid received great aid in this connection. 

He knew well that he could not rely on the French as 
against the English or any other European nation. 
He well remembered how the French had conducted 
themselves at Tnchinopoly. Then, again, the French 
troops under his employ had refused to fight in his 


250 The stor> goes that when Stanet, Haidar’s admiral, took one of the 
larger vessels to Bombay to reht, it was seized and declared good prize 
as soon as the commencement of hostilities (in 1767) was known, an 
action Haidar “ always regarded as perfidious on the part of the 
English ” (Ibid, II. 1516). 

261. The magazine at Ar?i was evidently a big one. It is described by 
Robson aa the “ grand magazine at Arm ” (o c., 150, 152). In the war 
of 1782, Col. Coote chose Arpi for inflicting a crushing defeat ou 
Haidar, because Haidar was anxious “ to save his grand magazine" 
there (Ibid). Major Charles Stewart also speaks of the *‘ grand depot 
of military stores and supplies " at Arpi (Memoirs, 40). Arpi was 
evidently an artillery arsenal. At Mangalore and Calicut, Haidar 
seema to have established dockyards. 
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behalf in the taking of fort Rama, a fortress on the 
point of a cape of the same name, the only barrier that 
could stop his progress to Goa . 2 ’ 2 They, in fact, refused 
to give him the least assistance, preferring rather to retire 
into the fort than to combat with the Portuguese. Mon. 
Hughel, siding with the French troops, also abandoned 
him. Haidar, finding he could not take this fort unaid- 
ed, made peace with the Portuguese who surrendered 
Karvar to him. “ This inconstancy of the French,” as 
I)e La Tour plainly acknowledges , 2 * 1 and other similar 
events gave Haidar to understand that he could not well 
support a war with any European power unless he was 
well organized from a military point of view, and that he 
could not depend upon any class of Europeans in his 
service, excepting when they themselves were at war 
with his enemies. He knew that the French were 
interested in his friendship only to the extent that it 
served their own purposes. The French knew, at the 
same time, that his friendship would prove useful to 
them because he was against Muhammad AIT, the N aw jib 
of the Karnatic, whom the English had espoused. The 
French and Haidar agreed in their dislike for Muham- 
mad All and they both desired to see him ousted from 
his place. While his friendship for the French brought 
to Haidar some able French officers and troops, besides 
much ^war material, Haidar’s friendship enabled the 
French to keep so powerful a person on their side, with 
a view' " to make use of him in time and when circum- 
stances changed.” 254 Haidar fully understood this fact 
and kept his powder dry. The key to his military policy 
is to be found in this fact ; he took French aid for reor- 
ganizing his army but did not depend on them solely. 

252. It was about this time that the well-known incident took place, viz., 
that 400 of these Frenchmen, cavalry and infantry, deserted with their 
horses and weapons and sought refuge in Goa, being discontented on 
account of ill-treatment (Moens' Memo , 152). 

258. De La Tour, o.c., 1. 92-93. 

264. Moens’ Memo, l.c. 
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He took in men of other European nations as well for 
the same purpose ; and he did not depend on them 
either. He treated all equally as men who worked for 
the dignity and salary thev severally enjoyed, and he was 
always supreme. He wanted the discipline they repre- 
sented, but he was the master they should always look 
to for orders and directions of any kind. The French 
found themselves powerless before him Contemporary 
opinion fully confirms this. Moens 255 indeed goes to the 
extreme of saying that he respected no one, not even 
those who had been good to him. The French had, as 
a fact, done many a kind turn and assisted hun with 
ammunition when he was engaged in war with the 
English. But they never obtained anything useful or 
advantageous frmn him. On the contrary, Moens says 
they had had to submit to insult, first at Calicut when 
the Z amort Q transferred his kingdom to them and later 
on at Mah6, when he not only seized the territory of a 
certain Kunjan Nair a,h who had long been under the 
protection of the French, but also demanded from the 
French, because they opposed this, Rupees one lakh. 
The French had not only to meet this exaction but also 
to abandon Kunjan Nair to Haidar’s violence. Despite 
all this, the French continued to seek Haidar’s friend- 
ship in order in course of time to do harm to the English 
through him. The French attitude was dictated by their 
policy. They could not well act otherwise ; they could not 
embroil themselves with Haidar on account of their 
policy. 257 The Portuguese at Goa did not fare better at 

265. Ibid, 165. 

266 See Moens, who spells the name ns f'unje Nair (Ibid). 

257. Moens’ account is most instructive at this point. Writing in 1781, he 
say i “ I remember still how a French Lieutenant-Colonel, who was 
sent as an envoy to him (Haidar) to settle the case of Cunje Nair 
(Kunjan Nan), stayed here (Cochin town) a few days on his way back 
to Pondicherry. When he related the case to me, he was nearly burat- 
ing with rage, because he had not been able to bring the fine down to 
less than one lakh of rupees. He added these words m substance : 
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his hands. He had had secret help from them against 
the Mahrattas when they attacked him after his conquest 
of Canara. But when the danger had been overcome, 
he extended his territory to the north of Goa. Here he 
made the Indian chiefs, so far under the Portuguese 
suzerainty, to pass under his yoke. The Portuguese had 
to acquiesce. They had even to surrender a stretch of 
land to the north of Goa, of which they had been in 
possession till then, Haidar claiming it as formerly be- 
longing to the kingdoms he had conquered. When the 
Portuguese refused to allow him to pass within range of 
the guns of their fortresses on his march against Murari 
Kao, he showed his displeasure in a variety of ways 
against them, including the tearing up of the Portuguese 
flag in front of their residence at Mangalore . 258 The 
Dutch did not feel that they could make common cause 
with him. They feared he would not treat them better 
than he had treated the French and the Portuguese. 
Moens plainly states that “ far from allowing himself to 
be made a tool of to further the interests of .others (like 
Muhammad All), he would not allow himself to be made 
to do anything except what would be in his own and not 
in our interests." It was clear to Moens* mind that 
Haidar had his own objectives to attain and that he 
would UBe those whose aid he sought only as pawns in 
bis own game, and not prove their pageant as Muham- 
mad All had proved to the English at Madras. In this 
estimate, Moens was correct. Haidar was determined 
to use the European nations established in India, if 
necessary, with the aid of offensive and defensive 
alliances, to further his own aims and ambitions, 

what can we do, we cannot embroil ourselves with him on account of 
our policy ” Moeus' account of Haidar's personal character was 
based on information gathered from deserters who visited him and 
from Haidar’s French physician who stayed some weeks with him in 
1781 and u not always just to Haidar. It has to be taken cum grano 
salt a. 

S58. ibid, 166. 
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Character of 
Haidar’s Revolution. 


namely, the expansion of Mysore in all directions and 
avenging the treachery of Muhammad All, which had 
made Mysore lose in the South what she was justly 
entitled to both by right of conquest and by virtue of 
the terms of the secret treaty which had been grossly 
violated. 

Haidar thus aimed at a revolution, not so much 
interns 1 as external. He clutched at 
power in order to avenge the wrong 
that had been inflicted on Mysore. 
He prepared for the coming struggle — for the struggle 
was there— in a deliberate and calculating manner. His 
policy of unification within and force abroad was one 
intended not only to impress his possi&Ie adversaries but 
also to help tcmards a smooth working out of the ideas 
that dominated his mind. One thing is clear. He had 
no wrong notions about what he could expect as help 
from outside. He had realized that neither the Mah- 
rattas nor the Nizaai could be expected to idly look on 
while he executed his plans. He also had begun to 
perceive that the European nations would stand apart 
unless he impressed them. The use of force abroad was 
thus to impress first and then to make headway. Force, 
however, could prove effective only when backed by care- 
ful organization. The key to Haidar’s army reform — 
for it was no less — is to be found here. He modernised 
it because it was to be used with a definite objective — 
to conquer, to annex, and to extend Mysore territory. 
His internal policy of unification was the counterpart 
of the external policy. He gathered power in his hands 
with a view to action. Though he set himself certain 
limits in regard to his public acts, there is no doubt that 
he transgressed them sometimes and involved himself in 
dangerous situations, which cost him dearly. But there 
can be no doubt that he was moved less by personal 
ambition than by zeal for the public good. We shall see 
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An appreciation of 
Itaidar’H work hn the 
creator o f k m-w 
army comparison 
between the armies 
of Haidar, the Nizam 
and the Malirattas 


him as he progresses from stage to stage during the 
twenty-two years that cover his period of office as Sarva- 
dhikdri of Mysore (1761-1782). We will see as much 
the sagacity and skill he displayed in diplomacy and war 
as the weakness and vanity he displayed m yielding to 
the baser instincts to which man so often succumbs. We 
will see how in the moment of success he is unable to 
gather in the fruits of the victory he has won. We will 
also see what stood between him and the realization of 
his central aim and object. And when he failed, we will 
see why his son Tipii could not succeed. 

To correctly appreciate the work of Haidar as the 
creator of a new army in Mysore, we 
have only to turn to two other indi- 
genous armies of the period, and note 
their organization and equipment. 
These were the armies of the Nizam at 
Hyderabad and of the Mahrattas at 
Poona. A study ol this kind is the more necessary 
because of the strong lino taken by Haidar in evolving a 
new army. While he displaced materially the old 
discipline, or what was left of it, by the new western 
discipline he had imbibed, he did not break away from 
the old system wholesale but adapted it in an artful way 
to the exigencies of his own times. He was more a 
practical reformer than a crazy innovator. The system 
evolved by him resembled at many points Sivaji’s as will 
be shown presently, but it differed from &ivaji’s in 
certain important aspects. The essential point to 
remember is that these two great military heroes lived a 
century apart from each other, and each formed an army 
system suited to his own particular times. The army of 
the Nizams of Hyderabad, however, stood on a footing 
of its own. It showed no signs of improvement despite 
the French influence at their court from 1748 to 1766, 
and thereafter of the English. 
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Asaf Jah, the founder of the family of the Nizams of 
Hyderabad, was the son of Ghazi-ud- 
army e o^n«‘uo n h “ din - a favourite oflicer of Aurangzlb, 
under whom lie had seen personal 
service. Subsequently he rose to be Viceroy of the 
Deccan. During the reign of Muhammad Shah, who 
succeeded Farruksiyar in 1719, Asaf Jah felt so disgusted 
with affairs at Delhi that he returned to Hyderabad, 
where he virtually declared himself independent about 
1724. Glad to get rid of him, Muhammad Shah bestowed 
on him the title of Vakll-i-mutlak , or Lieutenant of the 
Empire. But a turn of events, chiefly influenced by the 
vigour shown by Baji Kao, the Peshwa, drew him forth 
once again to J^elhi, where he, in 173?, became Vazlr. 
Two years later; in 1739, when Nadir Shah invaded India, 
Asaf Jah, in conjunction with Sadat Khan, the Vieerox 
of Oudh, opposed him. But both failed, and after Nadir 
Shah’s return home, internal dissensions broke out at 
Delhi and the position became intolerable to Asaf el ah. 
The Mahrattas also resumed their offensive. Nazir Jang, 
Asaf Jah’s second son, beat off the Mahrattas for the 
time being, but himself rebelled against his father in 
1741, with the result that Asaf Jah turned his back on 
Delhi and returned to Hyderabad. Here he put down 
his son’s insurrection and took over the reins of govern- 
ment. He also made terms with the Mahrattas by 
agreeing to their claim to chant m his area, agreeably to 
what had been allowed to them by Aurangzlb. During the 
next seven yfears, he engaged himself in trying to restore 
order in his own dominions, but hardly had he commenced 
his task than he died, in 1748, at the age of 72 years. A 
man so steeped as Asaf Jah was in the Mughal system 
of government cannot but have been a reproducer m his 
own charge of what he knew and what he had practised 
for long. The mansabdari system was thus fully 
planted in Hyderabad, having been already in vogue there 
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in one form or another. The army was thus made of the 
contingents furnished by the mansabdars , who were 
required to pay the cost of tiieir quotas of horses and 
elephants and also to provide their own transport. The 
mansabdars, in return, were paid liberal salaries, usually 
in cash, but more generally by assignments of land 
revenue. These troops, as fighting troops, had no value. 
There is an .extraordinarily striking description of them, 
as they appeared as late as 1792, when the Nizam 
supplied a corps of cavalry to Lord Cornwallis to serve 
with his army. The men were some ten thousand in 
number, though rated as fifteen thousand. They were 
well mounted on horses in excellent condition — and that 
was the best part of the show they made. Their arms and 
equipment were novel and interesting because of their 
age and antiquity. “ It is probable,” wrote Wilks, 
describing them evidently from personal observation, 259 
“ that no national or private collection of ancient armour 
in Europe contains any weapon or article of personal 
equipment which cannot be traced in this motley crowd ; 
the Parthian bow and arrow, the iron club of Scythia, 
sabres of every age and nation, lances of every length 
and description, and matchlocks of every form, metallic 
helmets of every pattern, simple defences of the head, a 
steel bar descending diagonally as a protection to the 
face ; defences of bars, scales or chain work descending 
behind or on the shoulders, cuirasses, suits of armour, or 
detached pieces for the arm, complete coats of mail in 
chain work, shields, bucklers, and quilted jackets, sabre- 

369. Wilks was born about 1760: joined nt 22, the military service of the 
E. I. Co., at Madras, 1782 : became Deputy Secretary to the Military 
Board, Port 8t George, Madras, 1786 ; Secretary to Sir Barry Close’s 
Mission to Mvsore, 1787 ; A. D. C. to the Governor, Madras, 1789; 
A. D. 0. and Military Secretary to Col. James Stnart m the war 
against Tiptt Sultan, 1790-1795; Military and Private Secretary to the 
Governor, Lord Clive (afterwards Earl Fowis), 1798-1803. He had 
thus served in the Cornwallis campaign, while as regards the final 
campaign against Tipu, he occupied the most important post on the 
Governor's staff. 
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proof.” 960 The ostentatious display of these antique 
novelties would appear to have been equally curious in 
its way. “ The free and equal use," adds Wilks, 5161 “ of 
two swords, the precise and perfect command of a 
balanced spear 18 feet long, of the club which was 
to shiver an iron helmet, of the arrow discharged m 
flight, but above all the totil absence of every symptom 
of order, or obedience, or command, excepting groups 
collected round their respective flags; every individual an 
independent warrior, self-impelled, affecting to be the 
champion whose single arm was to achieve victory ; 
scampering among each other in wild confusion. The 
whole exhibition presented to the mind amimagery scarcely 
more allied to previous impressions of reality, than the 
fictions of an eaftern tale, or the picturesque disorder of 
a dramatic scene.” The impossibility of relying on such 
a body for the execution of any combined movement was 
sufficiently obvious to the English in the Cornwallis 
campaign ; they were found to be useless even for the 
limited purposes of enlarging the limits of observation ; 
for relieving the regular civalry from the duties of the 
light troops ; and for an extended command over the 
sources of the country to be traversed. Fifteen days of 
experience, under an officer known for his skill, concilia- 
tion and example, showed the total disappointment of 
the meagre hopes of success. 232 They were so ill-trained 
even f >r self-defence, that those who opposed them 
practised on them on every successive day of their 
advance some enterprise or stratagem, always successful. 
What was worse, they showed themselves unequal even 
to the protection of their foragers on ordinary occasions. 968 
Haidar discerned the uselessness of the Nizam's troops 
even earlier than those who took part in the Cornwallis 

260. Wilks, Mysoor , II. 444. 

261. Ibid, 444-446. 

262. Ibid, 446. The officer referred to was Brigadier- Major Dallas. 

268. Ibid. 
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campaign. On the eve of the battle of Tiruvannamalai 
(1768), 264 Haidar sent word to the Nizam about his 
impressions of the forces which he had brought with him. 
If Klrmani is to be believed, he was plain to him to a 
degree. He sent him (the Nizam) a message to the 
effect that the expectations formed of his brave troops 
and the ability and experience of his Amirs and officers 
had been well proved, inasmuch as that, in time of 
need, not a thousand of men with their arms, nor one 
Amir of respectability had remained with the stirrup 
(i.e., the Nizam) ; that with such troops, therefore, strong 
only in numbers and show, it was evident, he said, they 
could never expect to conquer the stormy, warlike 
English.® 55 Haidar, accordingly, advised the Nizam to 
retire to a safe distance and leave him — “Ins particular 
friend,” as he called himself — “ by every art and device 
which knowledge could supply,” to oppose and defeat the 
English and put them to flight. The Nizam was wise 
enough to adopt the advice and marched off to a safe 
place.® 5 * 5 Klrmani also records what impression the 
Nizam’s army left on General Kichard Smith and the 
English officers with him when they acquainted them- 
selves with its strength and description, as distinguished 
from the troops of Haidar. “ They did not,” he deli- 
berately remarks, 2 * 57 “ estimate the Moghul army at the 
value of a grain of barley.” In another place, Klrmani 
is equally emphatic. Comparing the Nizam’s troops 
with those of the Mahrattas, he says that the “ Moghul 
{i.e., the Nizam’s) soldiers are a motley assemblage of 
proud, indolent, and effeminate men.” that they could 
not stand against the Mahrattas in the field, that 


964. Tnnomalt of Wilks and Tumamul of Klrmani. 

266. Klrmani, Nenhaum-Hydurt, 265. 

966. Ibtd. 

96T. Ibid, 262. “The Moghul army” means the army of the 
NizSra, the Niaftm being the representative of the Mughal 
Emperor. 
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they were “ in one battle overthrown, ” and that they 
fled “ leaving their master at the mercy of the 
Mahratfcas .” 268 De La Tour, an eye-witness to the 
conditions of the times, writes equally plainly of the in- 
effectiveness of the Nizam’s troops. “The cavalry,” he 
says, “ was good, but much better for show than service : 
every chief being proprietor and absolute master of his 
own troop.” Following the army of the Nizfira, for the 
most part, only as his vassals, they were, he adds , 8 * 9 very 
little disposed “ to risque their life and their cattle in any 
war, except when animated by the desire of revenge, the 
hope of plunder, or some other passion.” The Nizam’s 
artillery was all fine European brass* cannon, but ill- 
provided with ammunition, badly mounted and served by 
unskilful Indiain gunners . 270 Wilks suggests that the 
contemptible state of the Nizam’s cavalry may, in some 
measure, have arisen from the effeminacy and decline 
which marked the general character of the government 
to which they belonged and partly even from men of no 
military pretensions being put in charge of them. It is 
true that most of these owed their commands more to 
court intrigues than to military ability, or capacity to 
manipulate accounts in their master’s behalves than to 
military knowledge. Eut there can be no question that 
the mansabdari system had so far degenerated as to be 
perfectly incapable, at the time we are writing of, of 
providing soldiers of any capacity. The system had 
nearly exhausted itself and the credit of understanding 


26S. Ibid, 230-231. This description of the Niz&in’s army occurs in 
Kirmani’s account of the fight between the Mahrattas and the Nizam, 
which ended in the latter’s agreeing to the payment of the chaut of 
Bidar, Aurangabad, Berar, etc. 

269. De La Tour, Ayder Ah, II. 12. 

270. Ibid, II. 14. Thirty of these were, it is recorded by De La Tour, French 

pieces, cast in the reign of Louis XIV, being the remaining artillery of 
the squadron of M. de la Haye, which was lost m a hurricane at 
Masulipatam. They were recovered from the sunken vessels by the 
Nizim, to whom this port then belonged (Ibid). 
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that point clearly must go to Haidar among the Indian 
military leaders of his day . 871 

It is a trite saying that the Mahrattas were welded 
The Mahruttft into a nation by feivaji. He achieved 
army system this great result by organizing them 
evolved by Sivujj for civil and military purposes m a 

manner unknown to the Mughals. His army system 
was, indeed, more strict and methodical than that of the 
Mughals . 272 The army, both infantry and cavalry, was 
formed into uniform divisions, commanded by a regular 
chain of officers, from heads of ten, fifty, etc., up to heads 
of five thousand, above which there was no authority but 
that of the general nominated to command a particular 
army. It is necessary to note that these officers were 
not feudal chiefs — as under the man&abdari system — but 
servants of the Government placed over soldiers mustered 
and paid by its agents. Both troops and officers received 
high pay and were obliged to surrender their plunder of 
every description to the State. Sivaji not only paid the 
closest attention to economy in every department of 
public service but also provided for the suitable combina- 
tion of civil and military authority in its highest ranks, 
with a view to obtain the advantages of centralization 
and efficiency. He may be said to have anticipated 
Haidar in some of these matters. His system of civil 
Government effectively aided the administration on the 

271 The interested reader will find a vivid description of the effeminacy 
that had aet into the Imperial Mughal army about the time of 
Aurangzlb in Elphinatone, History of India, 659-661. There was, 
according to him, both individual inefficiency and a total relaxation of 
discipline. 

272. On this subject, see Elphinatone, Ibid, 681. Apart from Grant-Duff, 
Elphinatone was the first to write with an adequate appreciation of 
div&ji’s system of civil and military administration. He published 
his History in 1841. Elphinstone's acoount is in keeping with 
Grant-Duff's and may be described as an abstract of it, see Grant-Duff , 
History of tJir Marathas I. 164-174. Elphinstone was probably 
indebted to Grant-Duff for his material. Grant- Duff was Assistant 
to Elpbinetone when the latter was Resident at Poona, 1811. He 
published his History in 1826, 
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military side. It was thoroughly regular, highly 
vigorous and uniformly strict, both towards its own 
officers and village heads, as much in checking oppression 
of the cultivator as in suppressing frauds against the 
State. The civil officers were all Br&hmans, those of the 
highest rank being often invested with military commands 
as well. 

The foundation of feivaji’s power was his infantry. It 
was raised locally, partly in the G-h&t- 
(a) infantry. Mahta and partly in the Konkan. 

Those from the former tract were 
known as Mavlis, those from the latter Hetkuris. These 
men provided their own arms, the ammunition being 
furnished by the government. TheV dress generally 
consisted of a^air of short drawers coming half way 
down the thigh, a strong narrow band of considerable 
length, tightly girt about the loins, a turban, and some- 
times a cotton frock. Most of them wore also a cloth 
round their waist. They were commonly armed with 
the sword, shield and matchlock. Some of the Hetkuris, 
especially those from Sawantwadi, used a species of 
firelock, the invention of the lock for the flint having 
been early received from the Portuguese, with whom 
they had come into contact. Every tenth man, instead 
of fire-arms, carried a bow and arrows which were useful 
in night attacks and surprizes, when the fire-arms were 
kept in reserve or prohibited. The Hetkuris excelled as 
marksmen, but they could seldom be brought to desperate 
attacks, sword in hand, for which the M&vlis became 
famous. But both of them possessed an extraordinary 
facility of climbing, and could mount a precipice, or 
scale a rock with ease, where others would have run 
great risk of being dashed to pieces. Every ten men 
had an officer called Nayak ; over five Ndyaks , a Havdl- 
ddr ; over two Havdldars, one Jiimladdr ; and over ten 
Jumladars , one Ek-Hazdri. There were also officers of 

VOL, II, 2 
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five thousand, P&nch-Haz&ri , between whom and the 
chief commander, called Sar-i-naubat, m there was no 
intermediate gradation. The pay of a private in the 
infantry, a Mavli or Hetkuri, varied from one to three 
pagodas a month. A Jumladdr received seven pagodas. 
All plunder, as well as prize, was the property of Govern- 
ment. But its surrender was followed by some small 
compensation and, being made openly in Durbar, was 
followed by praise and promotion. 

The cavalry was of two kinds, Barglrs and Sillahdars. 274 

Under 6ivaji’s system, the Barglrs were 
(i) Cavalry mounted on horses, the property of the 

State. They were really household 
troops and called Paigah. m ftivaji placed greater 
reliance on the Sillahdars, or any horse furnished on 
contract by individuals. With both these latter, he 
usually intermixed a proportion of his Paigah, to overawe 
the disobedient, to perfect his system of intelligence, to 
prevent embezzlement, and to frustrate treachery. The 
dress of the cavalry consisted of a pair of light breeches 
covering the knee ; a turban which was commonly fastened 
by passing a fold of it under the chin ; a frock of quilted 
cotton; and a cloth round the waist, with which 
generally the swords were girded in preference to their 
being secured with their belts. Their arms consisted of 
a sword and a shield, a proportion carrying matchlocks 
as well, though the national weapon was the spear, in 
the use of which and in the management of the horse 
Mahratta horsemen showed both grace and dexterity. 
The spearmen generally wore also a sword, sometimes a 

273. The Sumobut of Grant-Duff, Ibid , 164. 

974. The Bargeftrt and SUlidart of Grant- Duff, Ibid. 

976. The Pagah of Grant-Duff, Ibid, 165. The Paigah troops maintained by 
the Paigah Amirs of Hyderabad, may be traced to these Paxgah troops 
of the Mahrattas. In Hyderabad, they date from the time of Rukn- 
ud-dAula, Dew£n of Nizam All Khan, 1761-1803. They were intended 
to counterbalance the military strength of his regular troops. Large 
tracts of the country were alienated for their maintenance. 
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shield, though the latter being unwieldy they only 
carried in case the spear should be broken. The grada- 
tion of officers was much like what was ordained for the 
infantry. Over every twenty-five horsemen, there was 
a Havaldar. To one hundred and twenty-five, there was 
Jumladdr ; and to every five Jumlas, or six hundred and 
twenty-five, there was a Subedar. Every Subeddr had 
an accountant and an auditor of accounts attached to 
him, who were liable to be transferred. To the command 
of every ten Subehs , or six thousand two hundred and 
fifty horse, which were only rated at five thousand, there 
was a commander styled Pdnch-Hazari , with whom 
were also associated a Mazumddr (auditor of accounts) 
and Amin who acted as registrar and accountant These 
were Governjpent agents, while each Jumladdr and 
Subedar bad a Kdrkun (or clerk) or two in his own pay 
as well as others in the pay of Government. Above the 
Panch-Hazdris, there was no superior officer except the 
Sar-i-naubat (or chief commander) of the cavalry, who 
was different from his namesake of the infantry, there 
being one such for each section of the army. The 
pay of the cavalry varied. The Bargirs were paid 
two to five pagodas ; and the Sillahdars from six 
to twelve pagodas a month. A Jumladdr received 
twenty pagodas a month, while a Subedar got fifty 
pagodas a month with a palanquin, and a Pdnch- 
Hazari 200 pagodas a month, besides an allowance for 
a palanquin and other perquisites. 6ivaji was from 
the beginning against paying the military (and 
civil) servants by permanent assignments on portions of 
the revenue of the village. He is said to have objected 
to it not only because he feared it would lead to the 
oppression of the cultivators, but also because of the 
apprehension that it would ultimately cause such a 
division of authority as must weaken his Government 
and encourage the village and district authorities to 

z* 
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resist it as they frequently did that of Bijapur . 276 Nor 
did he approve of the Jahglr system, though he confirmed 
many and adapted it for certain purposes in connection 
with the administration of his forts. He seldom, if 
ever, bestowed any new military jaligir * , and gave away 
very few as personal assignments. Sivaji, however, 
made it easier for his cavalry to maintain itself. During 
the fair season, the horse subsisted in the enemy’s 
country. During the rains, they were generally allowed 
to rest at State cost, being cantoned in different situa- 
tions near pasture lands, under the protection of some 
fort or other, where the grass of the preceding season 
was stacked and the gram prepared by the time they 
returned. For this purpose, persons were appointed, to 
whom rent-free lands were assigned hereditarily . 277 The 
troops were mustered and reviewed once every year at 
the time of the Dasara festival, which was observed by 
Sivaji with considerable pomp. Each horse was 
examined and an inventory and valuation of each sold- 
ier’s effects were taken for comparison with what he 
brought back, or eventually had to make good. If a 
horseman’s effects were unavoidably lost, his horse 
killed, maimed or destroyed in the service of the State, 
they were replaced on due proof being given. But all 
plunder or articles discovered, of which no satisfactory 
account could be given, were carried to the credit of the 
State, either by confiscation of the article, or by 
deduction of the amount from the soldier’s arrears. 
Accounts were closed annually and balances due by the 
State were paid either in ready cash or by bills on the 
collectors of revenue in favour of the officers, but never 
by separate orders on villagers . 978 

976. In later Mahratta times, the system of assignments was adopted with 

the expeoted consequences, see Grant-Duff, Ibid, 168. 

977. This » the only instance in which the grant of land rent-free is said to 

have been adopted by diviji, see Grant-Duff, Ibid, 167-168. 

978. See, on the whole subject. Grant-Duff, Ibid, 160-174; J. Sarkar, 

Shivaji and hi s Times, 416-416. Wilks, who published his work 
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Such, in brief, was the system gradually evolved by 

The Mah r.tt. 14 underwent no change by 

army as it came to the extension of his territory, until he 
was UUdCr the P * 8h assume< i fc h e ensigns of royalty. Even 
then, the alterations were rather direct- 
ed in matters of form than innovations on established 
rules. When the Peshwa’s power increased from 1727 
onwards, the national character of the Mahratta army 
changed rapidly until it came to be composed partly of 
non-Mahrattas. The Mahrattas still held fast to the 
cavalry, for which their national genius fitted them. 
Though destitute of all pretensions to tactical discipline, 
the better part of the Mahratta army slill retained its 
admirable arrangrfhents for forage and subsistence as also 
its well-known interior organization, which enabled the 
commander to wield and dispose his seemingly disordered 
masses. The attraction to the infantry, however, 
languished with the lapse of time, largely by the dilution 
of this section of the army by persons recruited from 
among northern Indian races. This motley crowd of new 
soldiers broke the solidarity of the original Mahratta army 
and led partly to its disorganization. The artillery too 
fell, as may be expected, into foreign hands, being manned 
and officered by persons recruited from among the 
Portuguese and Indian Christians drawn from the 
adjoining Portuguese territory. 

between 1810-1814, does not give any detailed account of the Mahratta 
army administration, though he has Borne reference? to it, sometimes 
critical (see Myaoor, II. 623). Grant-Duff has based* his account on 
original documents then in the possession of the R&ja of Satara and 
a mass of records belonging to one S. Baboo Rao, an official at Satara, 
where Duff himself was Political Resident. Dr. S. N. Sen's account 
in his Administrative System of the Marathas (2nd Edn., 1925) is the 
latest available. But his tacit endorsement of the conclusion that the 
constitution of the Mahratta government and army was u more calou" 
lated to destroy than to create an Empire " seems too large a genera- 
lization and contradicted by the evidence furnished by himself. 
Mr. S. M. Edwards’ study of the subject, largely based on Dr. Sen’s 
work, in the C. H. I., V. ch. XXIII, is heavily destructive in spirit 
and is still reminiscent of the old attitude that treats the Mahrattas as 
a nation of " freebooters.’’ 
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It will be seen that the Mahratta system, unlike the 
Mysore sod Msh- Mughal, made for centralization of 
rsttssrmy systems ;s army control. Under it, all divisions 

contrast. of the army had to look to one master 

for orders, feivaji broke through the mansabdari system 
and established direct relations with his troops. He 
created a standing army and provided for its mainten- 
ance on stable lines. But Haidar went one step further 
by modernising both discipline and equipment to a large 
extent. In another point also, Haidar differed from the 
Mahrattas. He entertained foreign officers and men 
and made them part of his army, though they were 
permitted a certain amount of self-governance. They 
were part of his fighting forces in all units of the army. 
There can be no doubt that while Haidar derived much 
advantage by this association of European forces with 
his own, the habit of looking to the support derivable 
from the European wing had the ultimate effect of 
demoralizing the spirit of his own forces. It weakened 
their national sentiment and narrowed their patriotic 
outlook, with the result that when the crisis was reached 
in Tipu’s time, the fighting capacity of the indigenous 
forces was found to have been completely broken down. 
It must, however, be owned that during Haidar’s life- 
time, this adverse effect was not yet visible. On the 
other band, he was masterly enough to keep the Euro- 
pean commanders and forces under his control and 
allowed them no chance or ground either to overawe or 
to disobey or even pretend to any kind of independence. 
The Mahrattas did not depend either on the aid of such 
foreign units or on the discipline to be derived through 
their aid. Still, they were uniformly successful in their 
warfare with Haidar, who was not only strong in his 
own indigenous forces but also made them stronger 
through the new discipline he had imparted to them. It 
is, however, incontrovertible that the new technique he 
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developed and the new forces he built up from the 
derelict European nations in the South of India helped 
Haidar to counter the many Mahratta blows aimed at 
him and to try conclusions with the strongest of the 
European nations that tried to build an Empire in the 
East. 

Haidar, at the time we are writing of (about 1767 ) f 
had developed a standing army which 
Amy dar 8 Stftnding stood him in good stead throughout 
his later career. If a contemporary 
writer is to be believed, 279 he aimed at the establishment 
of an army of about 180,000 or 200,000 men, of which 
about 25,000, all told, were to be cavalry and the rest, 
i.e., 1,75,000 mem, infantry. After providing for the 
garrisoning of foffs and the guarding of the frontiers, he 
appears to have got ready a field army, about 50,000 to 
55,000 strong. Of this number, 18,000 formed cavalry 
of the regular type and about 8,000 cavalry of the irregu- 
lar kind, made up of Mahrattas, Pindaris and others.®” 


279. This account is based on I)e La Tour, Ayder Ah, II. 6-7. De La Tour’B 

exact words are “ III the your we speak of (1767,'. all the forces of 
Ayder Ah Khan were estimated at about one hundred and eighty or 
two hundred thousand men." His account seems substantially correct, 
though it has to be followed with care. At the tune he wrote, De La 
Tour was at the head of the artillery section of Haidar’s army. There 
Hre figures available from other source*— also contemporary — for the 
same year, but they relate to the actual forces present or supposed to 
be present on a particular battle-field and not to the army as a whole 
maintained by him as a regular standing army, including the gam. 
soiling, frontier guarding, and fighting forces. All the sources on this 
subject will be found collated and discussed at some length in 
Appendix III to this Volume, to which the attention of the interested 
reader is invited for further details. 

280. Of these, De La Tour (Ibid, II. 7) says that they “ cannot be better 

compared than to the Cossacks who follow the Russian army, being 
fit for no service but to ravage the country, or rob the baggage of an 
army." They corresponded to the “Looty-Wlllahs ” mentioned by 
Innes Muuro, see Narrative , 131. They are described as hussars or 
light-armed cavalry, who slung an old rusty matchlock in the style of 
a carbine. They are referred to frequently by Klrmapi in his 
Neshauni-Hydun, e.g., 207, 289. They embraced various classes of 
people including the Mahrattas, Pindaris, Beware, Rajputs, etc. The 
most celebrated commander of irregular infantry and cavalry during 
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The remaining 26 to 31,000 represented the infantry. 
Of this number, about 20,000 were Topasses, or sepoys, 
armed with 16,000 good firelocks, 281 and the rest — 6,000 
to 11,000 — were men drawn from the people of the 
Karnatic, armed with matchlocks and lances. 282 There 
were, besides, 3,000 men armed m the old style — i.e., 
with arms out of use, or unknown in contemporary 
Europe — mounted two and two on running camels, each 
with firelock of very great length, which threw a ball 
of about three ounces to a prodigious distance. 2 * 0 Another 
3,000 men carried rockets of iron. 284 Haidar had, 

Haidar's time wan one Ghuzi Khan, who was secretly put to death in 
prison hy Mir Saduk, the Dewfin of Tipu, just before the final fall of 
Seringapatam in 1799. See Klruiayi, Tipu Sultan , 189, f.n. 1. In his 
earlier work, Klrmupi refers to (ihazi Khan always with respect, 
styling him “ the gallant Ghuzi Khfin," see Ncshautn-Hyrfun , 207, 
where one of his exploits will be found detailed. 

281. According to De La Tour (Ibid), all the officers in the infantry section, 

down to the corporals, had no muskets. 

282. De La Tour (Ibid) refers to them as " Carnatea, or Cnleros." The 

former stands for Karnataka*, or those belonging to the Karnataka 
country ; the latter name Oalrmtt ih probably identical with Kallars, 
spelt by Klrmiipi as KuIUvh and by Ormo as Colter its (K rah aunt- 
llydutx, 278 gives it as Colluncs). See Orme, Indoatare , 848, 365, 381-382, 
888, 886, 891. 399, 428. Kirmaiji oalls them "irregulars” (l.c.). Later, 
Tie La Tour describes the Camates as " irregular troops.” These have 
to be identified accordingly with the Ahashdm foot These, as we 
know, were armed with matchlocks According to De La Tour, as 
mentioned above, all the officers in the infantry section, down to the 
corporals, had no musketa. 

283. De La Tour's further description may he noted : "These arms have 

an iron rest fixed to the barrel ; and the soldiers, who are excellent 
marksmen, follow the cavalry, and plant themselves m covered places to 
flank*the enemy, among whose cavalry they keep up a very destructive 
fire Tina body of troops have the singular privilege of au ensign for 
every ten meu ; whether it be an honour, or a piece of policy to deceive 
the enemy into an opinion, from the number of standards, that they 
are opposed by a very numerous corps of infantry. The troop is very 
ancieut, being, according to all appearance, the first among the 
Indians that bore fire-arms (Ibid, II. 8-9). 

384. De La Tour describes these rockets of iron at some length. They were, 
according to him, boxeH of plate-iron, made in the form of fuaees, and 
attached to directicu rods. They were of various sizes, some contain- 
ing more than one pound of powder or composition, and flew to the 
distance of a thousand yards. Many were charged to bnrst. Others 
were sharpened at the end ; and others, again, were pierced at the 
foremost end, being so charged that the wind acted strongly on the 
flame, and set fire to the things it stuck in its course. De La Tour 
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besides, a contingent of Nairs, recruited in Malabar after 
his operations there. The Europeans numbered some 
750 men, divided into two companies of dragoons or 
hussars, 250 cannoneers, and the officers and serjeants 
dispersed among the regiments of grenadiers and 
Topasses. 285 The train of artillery was a large one 
consisting of at least 100 pieces of large cannon, 2Hfi and 

remarks that this implement was, on the whole, more expensive than 
naeful, because of the lack of care and attention shown in makiug it 
up. He admits, however, that its use was productive sometime* of 
“ dreadful effects," as it set fire to ammunition waggons. He quotes, 
as a notable example, the battle won by Haidar against Cols Bailhe 
and Fletcher. In this battle, he says, a rocket having set fire to 
an ammunition waggon, which in blowing up set tire, in its turn, to 
two others, the battle was lost to the English. The English infantry 
was thrown into disorder, as the result of tffe explosion, and Tipti 
fell on them wiUa his cavalry, with the result that the English were 
defeated ( Ibt £ II. 9-10, f.n.). This is confirmed by Kirwaui 
(o.c., 891). Another purpose for which these rockets were put 
is also indicated by De Ea Tour. The\ were, be sajs, very well 
adapted for setting lire to towns and villages in which the enemy had 
magazines A body of cavalry , not commonly used to them, would be 
quickly throw'll into disorder by them. The rockets that fell at the 
feet of the horses emitted a flame resembling that of a forge furnace, 
which frightened them ; and when they burst, they did considerable 
mischief. It is no small advantage that they described a curved line, 
and they could therefore be thrown by people that were covered by a 
line of infantry. De La Tour notes the fact that the English made 
use of these rockets against the cavalry of Haidar- presumably in 
1767— but “ as it was habituated to the fire by various exercises per- 
formed with paper rockets, the horses, instead of being frightened, 
marched fiercely over them ” (De La Tour, Ibid, II. 10) 

286. Peixoto, in his Mevioirtt, 164, says that in 1770 the Europeans of all 
nations in Haidar’s service numbered only ‘260 and that they were 
distributed among the infantry, cavalry and artillery. The reduction 
of 600 m the number deserves to be noted. Peixoto’s figure is the more 
remarkable because in 1767, apart from the figure of 760 given in De 
La Tour, there were 400 French and Portuguese troopers at Bangalore 
alone, according to the information available to the English at Madras 
(Mily. Conn., XXVII, 786 — August 11, 1767). Those in the infantry 
were, in Peixoto’s opinion, useless, aH they were not in one body but 
divided into several battalions in the station of serjeants. Peixoto 
failed to note that they were so distributed with the double object of 
securing the benefit of the new discipline to the various units to which 
they were posted, and keeping the Europeans out of harm’s way. 

286. Later, De La Tour states that Haidar and the Nizim, his ally, 
in 1767, “possessed a very considerable train of artillery, consisting 
of at least one hundred and ten pieces of large cannon ” (Ibid, II. 13). 
According to Peixoto ( Memoirs , 188), Haidar got ready 120 field-piecea 
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well provided with ammunition, well mounted and well 
served by good European cannoneers. According to this 
account, the total army strength was fixed at about 2 
lakhs of men, while about a fourth of it was kept ready 
to take the field. According to De La Tour, Haidar 
actually led an army of 50 to 55,000 men against the 
English at Madras in 1707. Undoubtedly the actual 
number of his effectives was much more. For we know 
from another source that the Mysore forces on the field in 
1767 numbered 70,000 men. 387 The details of Haidar’s 
forces given by Chevalier St. Lubm, for the same year, 
however, confirm De La Tour’s total of 50,000 as it 
approximates Europeans and Indians, regulars and 
irregulars, all told, 40.500.' 288 But, as three years earlier, 
in 1763-64, Haidar put up against the Mahrattas at 
Kattihajji a force which was 50,000 strong, it is possible 
that St. Lubin’s forces refer only to the field forces, the 
more so as he wrote from Haidar’s camp. These were 
made up of 10,000 cavalry {savdr), 20,000 infantry (bdrr) 
and 20,000 irregulars {ahashdm) The .same figures 
are repeated, for each section of the army, for the year 
1768. 900 In 1770, Ins “ whole force ” i.c. t effective force, 
is said to have consisted of 15,000 “ fire-arms,” i.e., 

and 10 large cannons for use by the armv De La Tour has, there- 
fore, to be understood as restricting lus figure to “ large cannon." In 
any case, Haidar and the Nizam jointly should have had more than 
110 pieces of field-pieces and large OAnnon. This view is confirmed by 
the figures given by Col. Joseph Smith in his letter to Fort St. Oeorge, 
dated January 22, 1767. He states that Haidar had, in 1767, 50 heavy 
artillery, 60 medium artillery and 100 field-pieces (MUy. Cans ., XXVI. 
66). If Chevalier St. Lubin, who gives full details of Haidar’s forces 
of 1767 and who wrote from Haidar’s camp, is to be believed, Haidar 
contributed only 47 pieoes of cannon from 82 to 2 lbs. maimed by 180 
Europeans divided iuto four companies (Ibid, XXVII. 958-960). This 
is oou firmed by Robsou, who gives the figures as 49 pieces ( Life of 
Hyder AUy , 42). In 1764, iu the Mysore-Mahratta War, Haidar had, 
on his side, already a train of artillery consisting of 100 pieoes of 
cannon (MUy. Cons., XIL 174). 

287. Mily. Corn., XXVI. 66— Col. Joseph Smith to Fort St. George, 

January 22, 1767. * 

288. I6«2, XXVII. 968-960. 289. Haid . Ndm., B. 81. 


290. Ibid, B. 41 
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Topasses, 12,000 “horse,” i.e., cavalry ( savar ), 2,000 
“ rocket boys,” those of the infantry who carried rockets 
of iron, as above described ; and 60,000 “ matchlocks,” 
i.e., ahashdm foot, who formed the irregular infantry. 
These made a total of 89,000 men, infantry and cavalry 
put together. 203 A portion of it may represent additional 
recruitment between 1707 and 1770, but it is possible 
that the figure 50 to 55,000 for 1767 is an underestimate 
of the total effectives actually forming part of the stand- 
ing army of that year. However this might be, there is 
ground for believing that Haidar had bv 1767 a total 
standing army of 2,00,000 men, while his effectives, quite 
apart from the troops intended for garrisoning and other 
purposes, numb&'ed at least 50,000 mei\ The garrison- 
ing troops affi frontier guards cannot have been 
small in number, considering the number of hill and 
other forts to be looked after and many frontier parts to 
be guarded. The garrisons were composed partly of the 
infantry, independent of the separate establishment 
which each fort had for itself, this being semi-military in 
character. It is thus clear that all the 200,000 men 
were not brought under the new discipline. According 
to Peixoto, the contemporary Mahratta army, which 
was mostly composed of cavalry, totalled 300,000 horse. 
It would seem that Haidar had not yet the advantage of 
the Mahrattas in the matter of artillery, in which their 
strength was much more, but, according to Peixoto, 202 

291. Peixoto, Memoirs , 159. 

292. Peixoto, Ibid. Peixoto, however, did not on thus account rate the 

fighting power of the Mahrattas the lower, on account of their lack of 
the new discipline that Haidar imparted to Ins troops. Indeed, lie 
remarks almost immediately that despite the new discipline, Haidar 
and his troops could not prove a match to the Mahrattas in certain 
circumstanoes. 11 If he (Haidar)," he adds, >( resolves to give battle 
in the plain, or to retire into some stronghold, he is ruined without 
remission " (Ibid). As agaiust Peixoto’s opinion must be set that of 
De La Tour, who remarks that Haidar's cavalry almost always had 
the advantage of the Mahrattas. And he adds that Mokhdum, 
Haidar’s brother-m-law, had, during Madhava Rao's campaign, had 
*' the most decided success ” ^De La Tour, c/.c., 1-210). Wilka 
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“ in what he has the advantage is that all his troops are 
better disciplined.” One objective aimed at by the 
formation of the new army was, as we have seen, to do 
away with the old mansabdari system and the worst 
evils connected with it. The new army contributed 
towards the centralization of power in the hands of 
Haidar, not only military power but all kinds of power, 
for the control of the army meant the control of every- 
thing else needed for effective governance. The new 
army provided the requisite weapon for keeping order at 
home, for carrying on aggression abroad, and for avoid- 
ing the rise of rival revolutionaries in the land and 
preventing the development of military forces under 
their control. It was the new army and the new disci- 
pline that largely contributed to the continuance of 
Haidar’s power in Mysore during the two decades follow- 
ing the events of 1761, and even helped Tipu to main- 
tain himself in power, despite his faults, during nearly 
two other decades immediately following the death of 
Haidar. 

As his conquests increased, the capacity to add to his 
standing army by levies from tributary 
arychie/J 0111 * tnbU chiefs also increased. Haidar is 
known — at least after his capture of 
Gooty (1776) — to have done this fairly systematically. 
Thus, the Palegar of Chitaldrug furnished 1,000 horse 
(cavalry) j^nd 4,000 peons (irregulars) ; the Palegar of 
liaidurg, 200 horse and 2,000 peons ; the Palegar of 
Anegondi (representing the derelict Empire of Vijaya- 
nagar), 100 horse and 1,000 peons ; the PalegSr of 
Kanakagiri, 200 horse and 1,500 peons ; and the Nawab 
of Cuddapah, 2,000 horse. To these troops, Haidar paid 
at the rate of four Haidari Pagoda $ (equal to Rs. 16 a 

describes the Mahratta cavalry as entirely " destitute o! all preten 
sions to tactical discipline M though good in its “ interior organize 
tion ” ( Mysoor , II. 623). 
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month) for each mounted horseman, and one Pagoda 
(equal to Rs. 4 a month) for each peon, while absent 
from their own territorial limits. It may be added that 
he only paid these' troops when called to the field. ThiB 
system of adding to the effective strength of his standing 
army enabled Haidar to call into the field, when required, 
a fairly dependable and numerically not negligible force, 
the cost of whose maintenance he did not bear but made 
it part of the duty of the tributary chiefs. 298 

Such was Haidar and such his conception of the 
greatness of military power. Haidar 
indeed stands out as an exceedingly 
capable organizer. He i^rtually built 
up a new army ; dej^loped a new technique of warfare ; 
and provided for the proper guarding of the Passes that 
could lead the enemy against him. Even more than all 
this, he developed a policy that subordinated everything 
to the single idea of expanding Mysore and making 
Mysore stand out for the South against foes, whoever 
they were. If his policy 6f force did not succeed, it was 
not because he did not use it but because he failed to use 
it along lines which would have meant the greatest 
benefit to him and to his country. 


Haidar, the mill 
tary organiser. 


299. See Wilks, I 727 (f.u.)-729. According to the Haid Ndm. ill. 74), the 
total number of troopers contributed by the Pajegars of Auegondl, 
HarapanahatU, Jarunale, etc., places, in 1780, was about 16,000. 
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KrishnahXja Wodryar II, 1734-1766— {contd.) 

Haidar at the helm of at! airs — Haidar and the idea of a 
Southern Empire — His policy of action — His immediate 
aims and objectives — Giving effect to the policy — Limita- 
tions to his policy of force — Haidar’s plan of operations — 
Political situation in India in 1761 — Territorial expansion : 
acquisition of Hoskote and Sira, 1761 — Asaf Jah and his 
BonB and grandsons, 1748-1761 , their internecine quarrels ; 
Salabat Jang's succession, 1751 , Basalat Jang, his brother 
and Minister, 1758; his displacement by Nizam Ali, 1760; 
Basalat Jang’s activities ; his invasion of Sira province* 
1761 — His siege of Iloskote; its defence byMukund Sripati, 
the Mahratta killedar ; Basalat Jang's Treaty with Haidar 
for the conquest of Sira province ; the terms of the Treaty ; 
significance of the Treaty ; Wilks’ criticism of the terms of 
the Treaty ; Haidar’s act justified ; capitulation of Mukund 
Sripati — Siege of Sira ; Triambak-Krishna’s stout resistance ; 
he marches out with the honours of war ; Haidar seizes 
the military stores ; Basalat Jang hands over possession of 
Sira province to Mysore ; his departure to Adoni — Annexa- 
tion of Dodballapur, 1761-1762 — Reduction of Chikballapur, 
November 1761-March 1762: the Palegars of Chikballapur; 
Chikkappa, the Palegar, and his valiant defence ; Haidar's dis- 
comfiture and attempt at composition; Murari Rao’s advance ; 
his defeat and retreat ; Pettah and Fort besieged ; two succes- 
sive assaults beaten off ; Haidar's ingenuity at work ; 
Haidar’s fresh attempt at composition : terms agreed to ; 
Haidar's withdrawal to Devanhalii — Chikkappa’s fresb 
confabulation with Murari Rao ; Murari Rao’s occupation of 
Chikballapur fort — Haidar’s detachment attacked — Hai- 
dar’s forced march on Chikballapur ; his chastisement of 
Mahratta forces ; he takes Chikballapur fort — Chikkappa 
besieged at Nandidurg ; Haidar’s pursuit of the Mahratta 9 ; 
capture of Gudibanda ; fight at Kodikonda ; Murari Rao’s 
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retreat to Gooty — Haidar’s advance northward into Murari 
Rtio's territories . capture of Kodikonda ; capture of Madak 
sira — Capture of Nandidurg and capitulation of Chikkappa — 
Review of Haidar’s conduct of the Sira and Chikballapur 
campaigns — Administrative arrangements for the new 
territories : Mir Ali Raza Khan appointed Faujdar of Sira; 
campaign against the Palegars of Rayadurg, Harapanahalli, 
Chitaldrug, etc.— Conquest of Bednur, 1763 ; Haidar's 
motives — Rani Virammaji’s rule — The story of the Pretender 
— Bednur and its surroundings — The city of Bednur — 
Haidar’s preparations — Haidar’s Treaty with the Pretender 
— Haidar’s advance on the place — The progress of the siege 
and conquest -The destruction of the city — The fate of the 
Rani — A vindication of her character— 5 ^ parallelism in 
point- The fate the Pretender — Haidar’s idea of an 
asylum for himself ; his aims on Thiaghur — His selection 
of Bednur — His settlement of Bednur — The garrisoning 
of places, etc. — Haidar’s State entry into Bednur — 
Attempted assassination of Haidar — Reflections on the 
Bednur episode — The vicissitudes of Bednur — Dewan 
Yenkappaiya's degradation and death — Further conquests 
in the north, 1763 : Sode — Savanur — Effects of Haidar’s 
forward policy on the Mahratfcas — Virammaji’s appeal for 
deliverance— Peshwa Madhava Rao’s first invasion of Mysore, 
1764-1765 — The battle of Rattihalli, May 3-6, 1764 , Haidar’s 
retreat on Anavatti — Rattihalli and after— Haidar’s defeat 
at Anavatti, December 1764 — Haidar at bay — Opens 
negotiations for peace, February 1765 — The Treaty of 
Bednur, March 1765; reflections on the Treaty — A retros- 
pect and prospect — The Peshwa’s first campaign and after — 
Overtures for the cession of Madura and Tinnevelly 
countries, 1763-1764 ; Muhammad Yusuf’s adventurous 
career (down to 1754)— 1 The history of Madura, 1736-1754 — 
1754-1755 — Muhammad Yusuf’s subsequent career (down 
to 1764)- -His rebellion, 1763— His appeal to Haidar for 
help — Haidar’s dilatory attitude towards him — A critique 
* of Mr. Hill’s position — Haidar’s loss and gain from the 
Yusuf Khan episode —Conquest of Balam, 1765 — Attempt 
on Coorg, 1765— Insurrections in the east and north-east, 
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1765 — Invasion of Malabar, 1765-1766 : Early history of 
Malabar — Alliance with Ali Raja of Cannanore— Further 
relations between Haidar and Ali Raja — Haidar sets out on 
the campaign ; his plan of operations ; his objective — The 
Naira retaliate — Their tactics ; Haidar's progress against 
them- -Seeks to negotiate with the Zamorin ; settlement of 
the Kolattiri country ; Haidar advances against the 
Zamorin's kingdom — Invests Calicut ; proposes terms to 
the Zamorrin, April 1766; Haidar’s precaution ; the 
Zamorin temporizes, the Zamorin confined in his own palace; 
and burns himself to death ; Haidar's exactions from the 
Zamorin's ministers --The settlement of the Zamorin's 
country — Haidar advances further south-west; reduction 
of Cochin and other chiefs; return to Coimbatore — Rebellion 
of Nair chiefs and its suppression — Territorial limits of 
Mysore in 1766. 

T HE usurpation of Haidar, thus far noticed, has to be 
reckoned an epoch-making event in the long reign 
of Krishnaraja Wodeyar. Indeed, 
of^iiir8. atthehelin enou gh has been said to show how 
Haidar was as much an usurper of 
supreme authority in Mysore as his master Karachuri 
Nanjarajaiya, with this difference that while the latter 
had sought to maintain his position by recourse to 
conventional means, the former had come to know that 
the secret of success was best guaranteed by a direct 
appeaf to arms in times of crisis. The usurpation of 
master and servant was, in fact, not one of kind but one 
of degree. If the causes which brought Haidar to the 
forefront were revolutionary in character, the state of 
the times (from 1761 onwards) was eminently suited to 
his furthering the work of the Dalav&is and the early 
rulers of Mysore in the true spirit of a virtual Regent 
or Saro&dhik&ri of Krishparaja. 1 For, as we have 

1. V%de Gh. XII above, for the evidence on this point. A Persian Memoir 
from Hyderabad (c. 1800) ia reminiscent of the above aspeot of Haidar’s 
work when it tells us that Haidar, on aojuiring the supreme power in 
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seen, 9 though a Muhammadan by . faith, Haidar was 
every inch a Hindu alike in temperament and training. 

There was nothing strange in Haidar following in the 
Haidar and the footsteps of Nanjarfija and endeavouring 
idea of a Southern to step into the breach and resuscitate 
Empire ‘ the dying Empire of Vijayanagar. 

Nanjaraja, born in or about 1704, the very year in which 
Kudapda-Bama, the nephew and successor of Sri-Banga 
VI, died, had seen the chaos that had been wrought in 
the land by the lack of a central power. The idea of aa 
Empire did not thus originate full-fledged in Haidar’s 
active brain. The seed of Imperialism was latent 
amongst certain of the States which lykd formed old 
Vijayanagar, thoiph the urge towards its realization had 
been great only with Mysore. The wars of king Chikka- 
deva and Dalavai Nanjaraja were the natural expression 
of that spirit of adventure that had taken them beyond 
their own territorial limits. This was one of those 
matters in which Haidar was a close and devoted disciple 
of NanjarAja. The idea of a new Empire had taken firm 
hold of Haidar. Two factors governed the situation. 
The first of these was the opportunity he had in Mysore 
to develop a centralized power, which he could use for 
realizing his objective ; and the second was his self- 
confidence, confidence in his own character and capacity 
for action. The fall of Nanjaraja prepared the ground 
for Haidar developing a new technique in State-craft, 
which soon seems to have terrified all people round about 
him. His dictatorship became rapidly all-emb acing in 
character. It concentrated all power in his hands ; 
and it involved the complete control of every form of 
activity in the country. It was as nothing that, as we 

Seringapatam, “continued his respectful behaviour to the titular 
prince (the Raja of Mysore),” ** made all conquests in his name,” aud 
sent to him "presents on such occasions." [See Asiatic Annual 
Register (1800), pp. 2-7.] 

S. Ibid. 

VOL. II. AA 
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have seen, he tried to remodel the army ; to create a 
navy ; to be frietidly to the merchants ; and gather in 
treasure. It was the objective behind all these activities 
that made those who saw or heard of him, or his zeal, 
feel that here was a man who was quite unlike what they 
had seen or heard so far. He could not have been 
more surprised than they at the fear he had begun to 
inspire into them and the effective — very effective — 
bargaining power that he was fast developing in the 
threat of war that he was continually offering them for 
the settlement of disputed questions. 

What encouraged Haidar in the policy of expansion — 
even aggression — he resolved upon, may 
be briefly touched upon. If we are to 
judge from the situation in which he 
found himself, we can picture to ourselves the state of 
his mind. First of all, there was the chagrin he, with 
Nanjar&ja, felt at the manner in which Mysore had been 
despoiled of what was due to her under the secret Treaty. 
The English at Madras had dealt a death-blow to the 
cession of Trichinopoly by alleging reasons and arguments 
which showed to him the utter impossibility of diplomacy 
proving successful where the use of other more telling 
means was needed. There can be no doubt that the 
Trichinopoly affair rankled in his heart aB much as in 
that of Nanjaraja or any other Mysorean of the time . 3 


His policy of 
action. 


8. It is instructive to note here the oauses of the First Mysore War (1767- 
1789) aa set down by Klrmipi— by himself and by another historian 
quoted by him. According to himself, the operative eause starts with 
"the violation of the treaty ” made with the Chief of Mysore (Kanja- 
r&ja) by Muhammad All, and Muhammad All driving him away from 
Trichinopoly after such violation, and rebelling against the Nizira of 
Hyderabad aud usurping the Karnatic-PfiyangbSt. Quoting the 
other historian's view, Klrmapi adds that Muhammad All was 
“ apprehensive that the affair of Trichinopoly, where he hadao grossly 
violated bit faith, still ranklad like a thorn in the breast of the Nawaub 
(Haidar All), and Qod forbid I lest be should consequently torn his 
views towards Arkat (Aroot), and with the energy of the Rhodadid, 
seise his oountry and wealth . . ” (Neihauuv-Hyduri, 948-016). See 
also, on thia point, Ch. XVII below. 
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Lives had been lost and treasure had been poured on this 
venture and all, it seemed, to no purpose. Was that to go 
unavenged ? To Haidar, revenge seemed a kind of 
justice —may be, wild justice ; still, some kind of justice, 
which is as the balm to the pained heart. He studied 
revenge, and so kept his own wounds green. The coun- 
try’s man-power had been drained off by the war. Trade 
had suffered. Public discontent had to be appeased. It 
was not enough that Nanjaraja had been humbled and 
put out of authority. The losses sustained by him had 
to be made good. The dues to the army had been met 
but the Sahukars had to be paid off. The treasury had 
been depleted and had to be filled in. A%new army had 
to be organised,^ the scheme of reconquest was to 
succeed. The spirit of depression which had seized the 
people and which had brought Nanjaraja back to Mysore 
had to be banished, if the new policy was to get even a 
sporting chance. Haidar judged of the situation before him 
as anyone else would have, if he had been in his place. 
If anything, he realised quickly that he had to do some- 
thing striking, something impressive, and something 
even drastic to remove the defeatist spirit which had 
taken possession of the people. The situation called for 
a new policy of action, action which would keep the 
entire nation at work. In the then conditions, it was 
only military adventure— on popular lines, on lines the 
populace can understand — that would impress. And 
what would impress better than the idea of revenge for 
wrong done or believed to have been done ? Such an 
idea would find a ready appeal in every human breast. 
Haidar grasped clearly this single fact. His own 
personal inclination or ambition apart, he instinctively 
appreciated human psychology and resolved upon a policy 
which would make the people hold fast to him. It was 
this policy of action that helped to keep Haidar, despite 
the faults of his character and his diplomacy, and his 
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differences of race and religion, at the helm of affairs 
for over twenty years. It glorified Mysore abroad, wiped 
out the unhappy memories connected with Naujaraja's 
failure at Trichinopoly, and made the name of Mysore 
one to be feared. A man less capable than Haidar could 
not have hit on a policy of action which at once trans- 
formed a position so destitute of hope into one so full of 
promise, and granted ordinary diplomatic skill and some 
political prescience, so sure of success. Two other factors 
helped Haidar in his active policy of aggression. One 
was that he was, both by predilection and by upbringing, 
one on whom religion sat lightly. He befriended 
generally the Hindus and respected their scruples, their 
beliefs, and their religious observances. The characteri- 
sation that he was “ half-a-Hindu ” was not inapt in its 
application to him. This friendliness towards the Hindus 
in a Hindu state ruled by a Hindu sovereign made him, if 
not exactly a persona grata with the people generally, at 
least one who was regarded with a feeling akin to good- 
will. This initial goodwill proved a great asset to him. 
It enabled him to gather strength during the beginnings 
of his career as Regent, and later it helped him to win 
over the only possible opposition that might have proved 
an obstacle to his progress as a conqueror. 

Haidar’s first objective on attaining to the Regency 
was the unification of the country. 
Towards this end, he tried to keep 
well with the Royal House as repre- 
sented by King Krishnaraja II and his adoptive mother, 
the dowager . 4 His initial step was to secure the friend- 
ship of hiB erstwhile master Nanjaraja, whom he deceived 

4 . Do La Tour, Ayder Alt, I. 68. De La Tour prefers to the Dowager thua: 
" There was a lady at Syriugpatnam, commonly called the old Dayva 
because her husband, brother of the Kiug and of Nand Baja, had 
been regent or Dayva of the Kingdom M (Ibid). The reference here to 
“ old Dayva ” is probably to Devajamma (or Do44*uuna) of Kajale, 
a relation of the Da)avai brothers and dowager queen of Krishnaraja I 
and adoptive mother of Krishqarija II. De La Tour does not seem to 
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into the belief that he was still his best friend. He 
appeased him by making every submission to him. 
He assigned territory to him and made a promise, both 
in writing and by oath, that he would never make any 
attempt on his liberty, property or life, but would always 
regard him as his father . 5 Nanjaraja, old and gullible, 
was deceived once again. Then he secured Khap^e Rao 
and despatched him to Bangalore, where he was exhibit- 
ed in a cage, in which he was soon reduced to bones . 8 
Next, he caused an exact account of the Royal revenues 
to be made, together with the treasure and the jewels. 
The Court Banker was examined and the jewellery 
pledged with him was taken back. A commission was 
appointed to looj^, into his accounts ana for the frauds 
practised by him— or alleged to have been practised by 
him — his property was confiscated. But this somewhat 
harsh judgment was tempered by his sons being appoint- 
ed in his place as Court Bankers, and himself being 
allowed a pension to subsist on . 7 Haidar next turned 
his attention to # the subjugation of the Palegars and 
certain of the principalities to the north-west. In regard 
to the first of these, the Palegars, his policy was not to 
antagonize those who yielded easily Towards them, he 
professed friendliness ; and as against those who showed 
fight, he used force. This policy of force when required 

have well understood, or was ill-informed about, her exart relation- 
ship. She figures prominently in the local sources, the Haul. N&m 
and the Annals, aud should have been about 65 years of age in 1761. 
She was the senior queen of Enshparaja I and was married to him on 
March 17, 1716 ( Annals , 1. 159). Though politically grasping, she is 
known to have been of a pious and religious disposition. A grant in 
her name to Brahmans was made by Krishi^arajall in August 1761 (see 
Ch. XV, f. n. 82). Sbe appears to have lived at least till 1767, if De 
La Tour is to be believed. Some of De La Tour’s references to her 
appear to be from hearsay and seem wholly lacking in foundation 
6. Ibid , I. 72. 

6. Ibid , I. 712-78; also Robson, Hyder Ally, 28. The latter wrote in 1786 

" The oage with the boneB is to be seen to this day, in the pnbl 
bazzar of Bengalore ” (Ibid). 

7. Ibid, I. 73-75. 
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and friendliness where possible, enabled Haidar at once 
to keep the country free from insurrections and to raise 
the levies he required for carrying out the external wars, 
which he well realized he could not long avoid. The 
first external wars he engaged in were those by which he 
sought to secure the natural frontiers of Mysore. Thus, 
his invasion of the territory of Virammaji, the Bednur 
Rapi, detailed below, was intended to absorb the old 
Keladi chief’s territory, which extended towards the west 
as far as the sea. The kingdom of Kanara, as it was 
known at the time, had been encroached upon by the 
Portuguese, w'ho had wrested from it the kingdom of 
Sunda and the country of Karvar, with its fortress of 
Opir, well known for its strength . 8 Haidar tried friendly 
overtures but, failing in them, attacked them with the 
superior troops at his command, and annexed all the 
dismembered parts of the old kingdom of Keladi, with 
the result that he extended at one bound the territorial 
limit of Mysore in the north-west to very near Goa. 
Even Goa would have been taken but for the French who 
were with him failing him in his attempt on the fort of 
Rama. On his way back, he met All Raja of Cannanore ; 
and this opened a way for him, as we shall see, to lay 
the foundation for securing the western coast lower down 
as far as Travancore. 


The diplomacy of Nanjaraja, during the Dalavai 


Giving effect to the 
policy. 


regime, had failed because he could not 
carry it through in the position he 


found himself. The English perceived 


he could not make any further appeal to the sword. The 


8. Ibid, I. 92 ; also Moens' Memo in Dutch Becorde, No. 13, p. 151. Moens 
wrote in 1781 : " Meanwhile he (Haidar) was hankering after the very 
rich kingdom of Ganara, which at that time was governed by a queen." 
As to the Portuguese, he writes : " The Portuguese assisted him on 
blie sly allowing many private soldiers and even officers to enter bis 
service in order to keep this dangerous oonqueror their friend. They 
have however since found that be haa respected or spared them on 
this aocount no more than any other European nation." 
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moment to strike had passed and troubles nearer home 
called him back to his native regions. Haidar, always 
quick to learn and improve on what he learnt, grasped 
the central fact in the situation. He saw how Nanja- 
raja had reduced his own position and that of his country 
to one of misery and degradation. He realised quite 
clearly that weakness in armed strength means weakness 
in diplomacy. Demands — particularly territorial de- 
mands — are best pressed home with the backing of a 
strong army. Whether God is on the side of big battalions 
or not, there is reason to believe that Haidar was 
fully convinced that man cannot enforce even his just 
claims without a strong army to back them. He was 
thus led to prepay a new army to strengthen his diplo- 
matic power, ne addressed himself to this imperious 
duty — to recast the whole army policy ot Mysore — with 
alacrity. He should have seen, during the course of the 
fight for Trichinopoly, the deficiencies and shortcomings 
of the Mysore army and desired to put himself in such a 
state of defence from attacks from outside as would make 
Mysore, not indeed immune — that may have been 
impossible — but secure against the danger of a knock-out 
blow immediately on the breakout of hostilities. Fore- 
most among the necessities reckoned by him were the 
introduction of European discipline, ample supplies of 
guns of the most effective type, and sufficiency of Euro- 
peans drawn from every possible source. By assiduous 
application to duty, Haidar built up quickly a large army, 
well-disciplined and well-armed, and made it the rampart 
of his country's independence. At first, at any rate, his 
military measures were intended to reach a peaceable 
solution of the problem — who is to rule over the South 9 
The question would no longer be merely the capture of 
Trichinopoly. Hence it is he extended his eyes to either 
end of South India. He made known that a great and 
strong Mysore would mean a peaceful Southern India. 
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If the English, the Nizam or the Mahrattas started a war, 
it would not, he felt sure, be over a minor concern over 
which they differed but because there existed once more 
a great and strong power in Mysore in the South of India, 
which would guard its interests. In such a case, Mysore, 
he held out, would fight not only for her own existence 
but also fight passionately for the whole of the South of 
India. Thus the choice for him lay between the method 
of reason and the method of force. Nanjaraja had tried 
to reason but had ‘been worsted again and again. There 
was thus no alternative left for Haidar but the method 
of force. So at least he felt ; but before using it, he tried 
the method of peace. 

Haidar’s external policy was no doubt governed by 
force. But there was an important 
polioyof ^force qualification to that policy. He did 

not want to suppress all his neighbours 
but desired to subordinate them to Mysore. He wanted 
Mysore to have its full sway over them all, since that 
was the only way by which the quiet and happiness of 
the South of India could be secured. Strange as 
it may seem, he was giving effect to a policy that meant 
the annihilation of “ Moghul ” extension m the South m 
the manner Nizam-ul-mulk intended as the pretended 
representative of the Mughal Emperor at Delhi, the 
sovereign head, against wdiom he himself had revolted. 
Haidar was, in fact, giving effect to Chikkadeva’s and 
Nanjaraja’s policy of one Empire south of the Krishna, 
with Mysore as its centre in place of old Vijayanagar. 
That was what he aimed at, not merely as the sum of his 
political philosophy but as a practical scheme of action. 
He built on the theme that if one Empire is gone, the 
next one should get ready without delay. In treating of 
Haidar, one suddenly perceives the daring ingenuity of 
his solutions to the troubles that confronted him 
tepeatedly. 
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Haidar s plan of operations was to isolate the English 
at Madras and encircle them. With 
operations. this en “ m view, he fixed the river 

Krishna as his northern boundary. 
The whole of the west coast from Goa to Travancore was 
to become his western boundary . 9 This meant the 
conquest of Bednur, Mangalore, the whole of Malabar 
(with the ports of Cannanore, Calicut and Cranganore), 
Cochin and Travancore. Contiguous with these terri- 
tories, he aimed at the conquest of Coorg and Coimbatore. 
Inland, towards the South, he already held the strong 
fort of Dindigal and he befriended Mahfuz Khan, brother 
of Muhammad AIT, who had been appointed to the charge 
of the Madura and Tinnevclly countries.^ At the same 
time, he kept clo^ touch with Muhammad Yusuf Khan, 
the rebel Commandant of Madura, in order to use him, 
if possible, m his own interests . 11 In the country imme- 
diately south of the Tungabhadra, including Bellary and 
Anantpur, and in Mysore itself, he resolved on breaking 
up the P ilegars who held sway and were found to prove 
a source of weakness in times of warfare. 12 He further 
aimed at the subjugation of the Pathan Nawabs of 
Cuddapah and Kurnool, thus seeking to establish a circular 
cordon along the whole extent of his northern frontier. 13 
Nearer home, to the south-east, he was already master of 
the entire area known as the Baramahals, which took 
him half way up to the confines of Trichinopoly, besides 
the whole country as far as Vellore. The English had 
but a strip of country between Vellore and Madras, 
including Arcot and the country as far as Trichinopoly 
to the south, nominally in Muhammad All’s possession. 
Tanjore was an uncertain factor. In between Dipdigal 

9. See Chs. below. 

10. See under Madura and Tinnevclly below. 

11. See under Yiuuf Khan below. 

12. See Chs. below. 

13 See Chs. below. 
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and Madras lay Trichinopoly, the disputed possession. 
The French, however, though disabled for the moment, 
were active in his interests and soon expected to get back 
Pondicherry, their capital, and they would thus be within 
striking distance of both Madras and Trichinopoly. 14 
The country from near Masulipatam to the northward 
was in the hands of the Nizam, whom Haidar determined 
on turning into an ally of his own. 15 He desired first 
to digest the" west coast kingdoms from north to south, 
settling accounts with the Portuguese and the Dutch in 
this region incidentally ; then, turn first on the English ; 
next, on the Mahrattas; and finally on the Nizam. If 
the English were done with, he felt sure he could deal 
with the Nizam easily. The sea-roads he desired to cut 
by developing a navy. For this he laid out dockyards 
and naval arsenals for the construction of ships of war 
at Honavar, Mangalore, Calicut and other places. 

The year 1761 was an eventful one in the history of 
India. It saw the translation of Haidar 

Political situation , ... rrr _ , 7 . 

m India in 1761 to the supreme position ot bcirvadhi- 

kari in Mysore, a departure from 

tradition as striking as it was full of portent. It marked 

the disappearance in the south of the final remnants of 

Vijayanagar rule by the death of SrI-Kanga VII, the last 

of that famous dynasty known to the inscriptions. 16 In 

the north, the Mahrattas, who had reached the pinnacle 

f their power in India, were attacked by Ahmad Shah 

Abdali, the Afghan, and sustained a defeat which may 

14. Pondicherry surrendered to the English on the evening of the 1 5th 
January 1761. It was restored to the French by the Peace of Paris in 
1763, though with a territory less extensive. Pondicherry is by road 
just 103 miles South of Madras via Tiudivanam and Chingleput; and 
about 123 miles N. E. of Trichinopoly via Volsondapuram, Vriddha- 
chalam and Cuddaloro. 

16. See Oh. XVII below. 

16. Srl-Ranga VII probably bore an attenuated rule up to about 1761, as we 
have no inscription^ or other records referring to him beyond 1769. 
Tentatively he has been assigned to 1717-1769. But probably he lived 
a year or two more (See Mtja. Oaz ., II. iii. 2416-2416). 
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fairly be described as closing the period during which 
they had tried, under the leadership of the Peshwas at 
Poona, to establish imperial rule in India. 17 The Anglo- 
French War in South India, the counterpart of the Seven 
Years’ War in Europe, ended, in that year, with the fall of 
Pondicherry and the destruction of its fortifications by 
the English. The French were left without a home in 
India, and, dispossessed of all their possessions, were 
compelled, if they were at all to remain in it, to seek 
service under independent Indian rulers, awaiting a turn 
of events in their favour. 18 This great French reverse, 
however, proved of infinite advantage to Haidar, who 
took over the whole of their forces into iiis services, an 
accession welcon^ not only as adding \o his military 
strength but alsoas a means to better the discipline of 
his own forces, present and future. The year 1761 also 
marks definitely the break-up of the Mughal Empire and 
the decline of its authority wherever it had held sway. 
Ahmad Shah’s invasion of India in that year did even 
more damage to the Mughals than even to the Mahrattas. 
Whereas the Mahrattas recovered later what they had 
lost, the Mughal power was completely broken. In the 
words of Elphinstone, “ the history of the Moghul Empire 
here closes of itself.” 10 Its territory was broken into 

17. See Elphinstone, History of India , 752-763. 

18. Pondicherry surrendered to Ooote on 16th January 1761, the French officers 

and soldiers becoming prisoners of war. (See f. u. 14 above). Refugees 
in neutral settlements and those who had escaped into the interior and 
sought service with Indian rulers were the only French that remained to 
represent their nation’s interests in this country. The Madras Council, 
in a letter dated the 26th March 1764, estimated the total number of 
these at 1,600 (I. O. Records, Madras Letters Received , I. A.). In the 
Court’s letter dated 9th December 1762, the number iB set down as 
500. Some took service in Mysore, some in Tanjore aud some under 
Yusuf Khan, the rebel Commandant of Madura. One M. de Maudave, 
who had served uuder Lally, became representative of France m India, 
from 4th April 1762, when he arrived at Negapatam from Mauritius. 
He was dommissioned by the French Council at Mauritius to resuscitate 
the French party in India among the Indian States. All Frenchmen 
in India were to obey him (see M. de Maudave's Relation in S. C. Hill, 
Yusuf Khan , 246). 19. History of India, 763. 
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separate states; its capital was deserted and its Emperor 
became an exile. 30 Among the foreign traders settled in 
India, the English had triumphed over the French, and 
from 1761 they began to shed their trading character and 
assume more and more the position of territorial rulers, 
first as agents and then as principals. 21 The Mahrattas, 
worsted in the north, found it impossible to regain their 
power either for combination or for action. The 
Mahratta confederacy was broken, with the result that 
Haidar found that he had either to fight alone the 
English or yield the place to them, thus making room 
for foreign ascendancy. 

In prosecuting his aims and objectives, Haidar proceeded 
from point to point, the nearer or 

Territorial expan- ... n 

sion: acquisition of easier objective first and the farther or 

HosMte and Sira, more difficult one next. Thus, he 

first subdued the local chiefs round 

about Bangalore and Kolar, thus clearing the immediate 

neighbourhood both of Mahratta allies and subordinates 

or possible hostile chiefs. Then, he turned his attention 

to chiefs farther away and reputed stronger. 22 Among 

20. Ahmad Shah Abdiili recognised All Gohar, the eldest sou of AlanigTr II, 

as Emperor, under the title of Shah Alam II. Najlb-ud-daula, however, 
remained the imperial deputy at Delhi until his death in 1770. Shah 
Alam returned to his capital, by the aid of the Mahrattas, in December 
1771. Rut the Delhi of 1771 was a very different place from the Delhi 
of Aurangzib and his forbears. 

21. The English deposed, in October 1760, Mir Jafar in Bengal and set up 

Mir Kasim in his place. In the South, they stood by Muhammad All 
throughout his struggle with biB competitors. 

22. Haiti. Ntim. (1784), ff. 24-26. For an account of some of Haidar’s early 

campaigns (1761-1766) from the military and strategic points of view, 
see Memoirs of Hytier Ally by Eloy Joze Correa Peixoto (1770), 
pp. 27-82. This work, though perhaps the earliest available contem- 
porary authority for the period, only occasionally dates the campaigns 
described, and merely records the author’s impressions of them without 
a correct appreciation of their background. Among other authorities 
on the subject, see also and compare De La Tour, Aydcr Ali (1784), I. 
75-114; Robson, Hydvr Ally (1786), 23-37 ; Klrmani, Ntshauni-Hyduri 
(e. 1800), 106-187; Charles Stewart, Memoirs of Hytier Aly Khan, 
16-17, etc. In these sources, there is generally a mixing up of the 
details of events, which are not satisfactorily dated. De La Tour, in 
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the first places to be taken were Sira and Hoskote, in the 
possession of the Mahrattas. The events that led to these 
conquests will necessitate a little diversion into Hyderabad 
affairs. 

During the twelve years that followed the death in 
AR*f ,Tah and his ^48 of Kamar-ud-dln, sumamed Asaf 
sons and grandsons, Jah, the Subadai’ of the Deccan, affairs 
4 u in Hyderabad were in a constant state 

of flux. 23 The domestic rivalry among his sons and 
grandsons added to the contests for supremacy in the 
south between the English and the French, who had 
been established for some time on the East Coast, and 

kept Deccan in continued turmoil. 

Their internecine Asaf J ah leffc four 80nfi > T he eldegt of 
quarrels. 

these was Ghazi-ud-dln, who held high 
office at the court of Delhi. The second was Nasir Jang, 
whose claims were disputed by Muzaffar Jang, his 
nephew, who was supported by Dupleix, the French 
Governor of Pondicherry. But he had the misfortune to 
fall into his uncle's hands and was imprisoned by him. 
Nasir Jang, however, was himself murdered treacherously 
by Pathan rebels in 1750. Muzaffar Jang was, after 
this, set at liberty, and he succeeded his uncle with the 
support of the French. To mark his appreciation of 


particular, is aware of liiB own limitations when he says : “ The true 
reason why the former actions of this celebrated conqueror have not 
been given in a more ample manner in the present work, is, that the 
Author, not having joined the army of the Nabob before the time of 
the war on the coast of Malabar, did not tjiink it necessary to apeak 
largely concerning military operations be could only know from the 
communications of others.” (Ibid, II. 1-2). De La Tour makes 
Basalat Jang’s campaign, which occurred in 1761, rome after the 
conquest of Savanur by Haidar, which occurred in 1763, after the 
conquest of Bedniir. In fact, 1 e represents Basalat Jang as Bending 
an “embassy” to Haidar as the result of the latter's victory over the 
Savanur Nawab. See De La Tour, o.r.,1. 76. Compare also Wilks 
( Myaoor , I. 487-634), who cites no authorities for his statements. For 
a detailed critical notice of the sources of Mysore History for the 
usurpation period (1761-1799), v%de Appendix IV. 

93. Asaf Jah was appointed Nizim-ul-mulk and Sub&dar of the Deccan in 
1713. He later became independent and died in 1746. See ante, P. 363. 
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Salabat Jang's sue 
cession, 1751. 


being 


a minor, 


French aid, he received a body of French troops, 
commanded by General Bussy, into his service, and 
assigned large territories near Pondicherry, the district 
of Karikal, and the town and district of Masulipatam. 

He was, however, soon killed, in 1751, 
in a personal encounter with the 
Nawab of Kurnool. His only son 
Salabat Jang, the third son of Asaf 
Jah, succeeded, again under French auspices. He con- 
firmed, in 1753, many of the privileges enjoyed by the 
French, and assigned several districts in the Northern 
Circa rs for the pay and equipment of the French 
auxiliaries in his service. Salabat Jang was served as 
Minister by one Raja Raghunatli Das. He being 
murdered in 1752, was succeeded by Sayid Lashkar Khan, 
who, in his turn, was followed, in 1755, by Shah Nawaz 
Basalat J»n K , his Khan, who, being treacherously mur- 
brother and Mima- dered in 1758, was succeeded by 
e ‘ s * Basalat Jang, Salabat Jang’s own 

brother, who was then Governor of Burhanpur. He 
was, however, supplanted, in 1760, 
by Nizam All Khan, his younger 
brother, who became all powerful at 
Hyderabad thereafter. In his hands, Salabat Jang 
became before long a mere puppet, and later, in 1761, 
was first imprisoned and two years later murdered by 
him. fn the year 1760, Nizam AIT was engaged in a 
defensive and unsuccessful campaign 
against Balaji Rao,thePeshwa, between 
the rivers Krishna and Godavari. 
Basalat Jang, who, since 1759, had nursed a feeling of 
ill-will against his brother Nizam All, and had unfolded 
in his negotiations with Mons. Bussy his views of 
independent sovereignty in the south and his desire, if he 
could effect that object without compromising his 
independence, of obtaining the aid of the French to 


His displacement 
by Niz&m All, 1760 


BftsSlat 

activities. 


Jang’s 
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oppose the better fortunes of his brother Nizam All, saw 
his opportunity come. But as he could hardly move in 
any direction beyond the limits of his jahglr of Adoni, 
without coming into contact with some Mahratta terri- 
tory, dependency, or army and he found it expedient to 
maintain amicable relations with the actual opponents of 
his rival, he passed the early part of that year at his own 
capital in inaction. The distraction that called away 
the Mahrattas northwards and which subsequently ended 
in the famous battle of Panipat on 7th 
rih invasion of January 1761, gave him an opportunity 
to move out on a venture of his own. 
In August 1760, he began to draw witl^n the circle of 
his own possessive the most convenient and accessible 
fragments of the shattered states around him. The 
success that attended this first independent effort of his 
proved encouraging. Although checked now and again, 
he had greatly enlarged his limits and about the month 
of October 1761, 25 he had planned a campaign which 
included the reduction of Sira, then in the possessionof 
the Mahrattas, but, as we have seen, formerly the capitale 
of the Nawab, and as such held to be dependent on th 
Subadar of the Deccan. The plan of his projected 
campaign appears to have been to march straight from 
Adoni to Sira and take it and from there proceed to 
HoskGte, the other strong outpost of the Mahrattas, and 
drive them out of the Kamatak-Balaghat, and establish 
himself in their place. He seems to have marched via 
Gooty-Pamadi-Penukopda-Hoskote-DodbaJlapur. 98 

24. The statement of Robson (o. e., 24) that BaBSlat Jang was " dispatched ” 

by his brother SaliLbat Jang with an army to recover Sira from the 
Mahrattas is without foundation. It was essentially an attempt of his 
own to establish himself in the Karn&tak-Bilagh&t. 

25. This is the date given in the Haul. Ndtn., 0-24-25 : Viahu-Aivlja. 

Robson gives no date but correctly places the event before the conquest 
of Bednur. Wilks sets it down to June 1761, o. c., I. 490. Kirmapi 
antedates the events connected with Basalat Jang’s campaign and Bets 
them down to 1757 (A. H. 1171). 

26. there it some doubt whether this was the route followed by Basalat 
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Arrived at Hoskote with a large force, he seems to 
have moved tc Sira, the capital of the 
His siege of Hos- province, and reconnoitred the citadel 
k ^ there, but thought it most prudent to 

leave it alone. His coffers were empty and the long drawn 
siege that the place promised did not prove attractive to 
him. He, therefore, evidently turned his back on the 
place and retired to Hoskote and laid siege to it . 27 It was 
his arrival there that called Haidar to Bangalore, immedi- 


ately after his success over Khande Bao at Seringapatam. 
On his arrival at Bangalore, Haidar found Basalat 
it. defence by Mu- Jan K engaged in his siege of Hoskote, 
kund gripiti, the but unable to make any headway against 


Mahratta killedar. 


it. Though the works were rude and 


Jang. Wilks' narrative (l.c.) would suggest that he proceeded to Sira 
first. If so, his route would be from Adoni to Sira via Bellary and 
Kuyadnrg and after taking Sira pass on via Maddagin and Chikbajla- 
pur and then to Hoskote. The Haid. Ndvt. (ff. 24-26), the earliest 
authority, makes Hoskote the first objective. Hobson confirms by his 
direct statement that HoBkote “being the first place on his route”, was 
" immediately invested ” by him. Robson’s account (o.r., 24) would 
suggest that he came by the other and more direct route from Adoni, 
which is by way of Gooty, Piimadi, Ramdurg, Dharrnavaram, Naga- 
samudram, Venkatagiri-palayam, Penukomjla, Hindupur, Ko^ikopiJ*. 
Chikballapur, Nandidurg, Devanhalli, Hoskote, Dodballapiir, Tumkur 
and Sira. Robson’s version Beems to be confirmed by Kirmani (o.r., 


106-111), who makes Hoskote Basalat Jang’s first objective, he and 
Haidar marching on, separately, to Sira, after the capture of HoskSte. 
Hobson's account renders unnecessary a double visit to Sira, necessi- 
tated by Wilks’ version. The Haiti. Ndtn. version, which is the 
earliest and is adopted here, may be reconciled with Wilks' version by 
understanding it to mean that BasSlat Jang came not by the Adoni- 
Bellary-Ruyadurg-SIra route but by the Adoni-Gooty-Hoskote route 
but after proceeding further to Sira and reconnoitring the place, and 
finding it difficult to take without a siege, marched baok to Hoskdte 


and laid siege to it first. 

27. See note 26 above. Wilks says that finding a siege of Sira unprofitable, 
from the immediate view of quickly filling his “military chest,” 


liaafilat Jang “passed it” and “moved farther south, over an 
undulating country, alternately strong and open, the plainer parts 
having been fortified against sudden incursion by walls and towers by 
kneaded clay, which surrounded every village.” A little later, Wilks 
makes us infer, Basilat Jang moved to Hoskote, where Haidar found 
him “engaged in the siege" (l.c.). These details suggest, as stated 
above, that Bas&lat Jang came to Sira by a route other than the one to 
be inferred from the Haid. Ndtn, and Robson. Wilks, as usual, does 


not quote his authority. 
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consisted mainly of village bulwarks, the fort possessed 
the great advantage, bestowed on it by nature, of being 
unassailable on one face. What was worse for Basalat 
Jang, it was defended by a garrison which defied and 
derided his attempts to subdue them. Though garrisoned 
only by 700 regulars with country arms, the garrison 
defended itself for two months, notwithstanding the 
utmost efforts of Basalat Jang. 28 Mukund ferlpatl, 20 the 
Mahratta officer, who commanded it, was a brave man. 
He had strengthened the works with care and stood the 
siege well. So gallantly indeed did he defend it, that 
Basalat Jang was put to the necessity of calling in the 
aid of Haidar. 30 His mortification at teing thus foiled 
in his attempt w^ extreme, but he had no funds and he 
had to look as bnwe as he could. 81 This was the oppor- 
tune moment for Haidar. He had not only arrived at 
„ , Bangalore in time but had also been 

Treaty with Haiaar watchful of what was happening around 

for the conquest of h im> He once to wor ] £# Hoflkote 
Sira province. 

being only 18 miles to the north-east 
of Bangalore, the first communications were rapidly 
opened. 32 Basalat’s emissary had hardly reached Haidar’s 
camp, when Haidar despatched Fuzzul-ullah-Khan as the 

Mysore ambassador to Basalat Jang. 
Treaty!™" °* the The talks ended in the conclusion of a 

treaty, Haidar all the while keeping 
himself in the background. 33 The terms were that 


The termfl of the 
Treaty. 


28. Robson, o.c., 24. According to Klrmiqi, he was assisted in the siege 

by Muriri Rao of Gooty and the Nawab of Cuddapah, from whom 
Hoskote bad been taken in 1757 by Peshwa Ralaji Rao. See Klrmani, 
o.c., 106; Wilks, o c., I. 490-491. 

29. Klrmapi styles him “Mokhund Sriput ", l.c. 

90 Klrmani, o.c., 106-107. 

81. Wilks, l.c. 

92. Ibid; Klrmani, l.c. 

81. Kinnapi (o.c., 107) states that Haidar declined a personal interview 
with Basalat until he had known what service was expected of him 
although he had executed the same. Though Haidar could afford some 
times to be very humble and assume an air of obedience which wool d 

BE 
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Haidar was to actively help Basalat with his large army 
and a sufficiency of artillery in the conquest of Hoskote 
and Sira, in fact, in retaking the lost Mughal province of 
Sira ; that they were both to carry on the sieges of the 
two places, till they were taken ; that as soon as each 
place should surrender, each army should take possession 
on its respective side of attack; that all the artillery, 
ammunition, and other things taken possession of should 
be the share of Basalat Jang, who should either take it 
in kind or receive their value from Haidar; that the places 
should be taken possession by Haidar ; and that Basalat 
was to invest Haidar with the Subah of Sira in return 
for a nazar of Rs. 3 lakhs. 34 This 
'i’relS^ lflCa,l ° e ° f tbC niean fc> so far as Haidar was concerned, 
the extermination of the Mughal 
from Mysore, a much desired end, and for Basalat, 
a sum of money which he badly required. Basalat 
could do little with a territory he could not keep 
as against Haidar. So, he determined to make him 
his pretended vassal, which he could not well avoid. 
Incidentally he may, if Haidar sided him, keep his 
brothers, Salabat and Nizam All, out of this area. The 
treaty was signed and the money was paid, 35 and 
the sanad for investing him with the title of “ Nawab ” 
was duly executed by Basalat Jang and handed to 
Haidar. These documents designated Haidar as Nawab 
Haidar All Khan Bahadur , a name which he from about 

at the same time serve his own endB, this statement is probably a 
refinement of Klrmipi. Both Robson and Wilks discountenance it. 
34. Wilks, o.c., I. 491 ; Robson says Rs. 6 lakhs, o.c., 24-26. According to 
RobBon, Basalat desired the help of Haidar only for the “ reduction of 
the capital ” Sira, he himself " engaging to compleat the rest with 

his own force.' 1 (The name of “Sira’' is given as “Sirpi" by 
Robson wherever it occurs in his work). De La Tour gives the condi- 
tions of the Treaty entered into and confuses it as applying to Sira 
only, whiob Basilat could not reduce by himself. But the Treaty is a 
general one and applies both to Sira and Hoskote. both of whiob 
Basalat found it difficult to take— De La Tour, o.c., I. 78-79. 

36. Wilks, o. I, 491-492 ; Robson, p. c., 94-26, 
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this time assumed, though the latter title had been 
bestowed on him earlier than this by his own sovereign 36 
Wilks' criticism of The Treaty, which confirmed these 

the terms of the titles, if it did not grant them 

Treftty ' actually, has been half humorously 

criticised by the military historian of Mysore. “ The 
distress of this Chief (Basalat Jang) and the whole 

36. The title "Bahadur” was bestowed on him by King Knsh^araja II in 
1768 (see Ante P. 226). According to Wilks and hobs on, the aanad 
was granted and the treaty was executed and delivered before Haidar 
began to give his aid in the taking of HoskSte. According to the 
Haid-Ndm. ( ff . 24-26), the aanad conferring the title was given after 
he had given his help and taken Hoskote, in recognition of the skill he 
displayed in taking this fort. According to this Bource, the title 
bestowed on him on this occasion wus 11 Haidar Jsta." (The text runs * 
Basalat Jangaru santushapattu Haidar Jangaru tndu Nauuibange 
kitabu kotfaru, etjQ This would suggest that he had already had the 
titles of JSIaiv&b and Khan Bahadur and that the Sanad and Treaty 
only recited these titles m them. Klrmini {a. c., 112-113) suggests 
that the title was given to Haidar by Basalat Jang "some three or 
four dayB after " the taking of Sira aud that the title was conferred on 
him in person by Basalat Jang. This chronicler says that Basalat 
Jang sent for Haidar, on the day appointed for his march back to 
Adoni, and he “ saluted him with the title of Nawab Haidar All Khan 
nahadur Chuckmak Jung,” “ Chuckmak ” meaning in Turkish the 
flint and steel of the musket. Klrmapi adds the remark that he is not 
anxious to conceal the fact that at the tune Basalat conferred on 
Haidar the titles mentioned, he did not wish to displease him by 
rejecting them and so remained silent. But after BasSlat departed 
"he rejected the title of Jang and styled himself Khan Bahadur ” 
(o. c., 113). Wilks records a modified version of this story as an 
incident that took place during the negotiations that followed anterior 
to the conclusion of the treaty that preceded the capture of Hoskote 
ana Sira. His version is thus characteristically told : " In the course 

of the negotiation, Basalut Jung proposed ... to honour Hydur 
with a title of the order distinguished by its terrnmating Persian 
word 'Jung' (war). Among the lowest vulgar this worJ is pro- 
nounced as Zung, which also signifies the tinkling circular kind of 
bell, commonly strung round the necks of camels and oxen ; and 
Hyoer, among other remains of the society of his youth, retained 
this faulty pronunciation. When Fuzznl Oolla Khan came with this 
proposition, liyder laughed m his face, and repeating four or five 
times ilie word Zung, 1 Let me have nothing to do with your 
ornaments of a beast of burden,’ said he, 'but if the great man 
insists on giving such a decoration, you may take it to yourself.' 
Fuzzul Oolla, who loved a title, and was not fastidious in scrutiniz- 
ing authorities, took llyder at Uis word ; and returning to Ooscota 
did receive the title of Hybut Jung (terror of wai), which he ever 
afterwards retained.” (Wilks, o. e. t I. 492). Cl. Peixoto, Memoirs , l.c 

BB* 
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character of the negotiation may be inferred from the 
fact,” he says , 37 “ that for a nezer of three lakhs of 
rupees, he agreed to invest Hyder with the office of 
Nabob of Sera, an office, a country, and a capital, which 
were yet to be conquered ! The alleged rights which 
Hyder acquired from this instrument of investiture have 
been gravely discussed and defended . 38 The right of the 
grantor seems to have been inferred from the act of 
granting, for no other source of right can be readily dis- 
covered, the right of the sword, to which most political 
claims may be ultimately traced, was absolutely wanting 
in this case ; and the decision of this arbiter, pronounced 
three years afterwards by Nizam Ali, de facto Soubadar, 
or ruler of the Deckan, shewed his sense of the authority 
of Basalut Jung, by restricting him by force of arms to 
the single district of Adwanee (Adoni).” As to this 
suggestion, it may be stated that at 
fled" ltlftr * #Ct in8tI the time of his expedition to Mysore, 
Basalat Jang had elected to take his 
chance against his brother Salabat Jang. Haidar — or 
rather Mysore — acquired rights over the conquered area 
just because they were conquered and not by virtue of 
the alleged grant by Basalat Jang any more than they 
were when Nizam All was later bought off by Haidar 
just as his brother had been on the previous occasion. 
The fact of possession was more important to Haidar 
than the grant, though the alleged grant made possession 
more secure in the sense that it helped towards a formal 
settlement, and, what is more, made other claims against 
Mysore less moral, if not less legal also. If Haidar had 
dreamt that he had any rights under this alleged grant 
for Mysore, he knew quite well he would have to defend 
them with his sword. He knew full well that Basalat 
Jang had neither the right to make the grant, nor 

87 Wilks, o.c , I. 491. 

88. Wy whom, Wilks does not meptiop. 
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acquired the right to make it, nor could back up the 
assertion of such a right by an effective appeal to the 
sword. But he was prudent enough not to think beyond 
the immediate present. He had just got out of the ordeal 
with Khande Rao and there was no need to court trouble 
from Basalat Jang or his brothers. Each was to be dealt 
with in his turn, if it came to that. 89 Basalat Jang, 
happy with his money, pretended to show his apprecia- 
tion of Haidar’s solicitude by investing him with a title 
of honour, evidently to exact an additional sum from him. 
But Haidar artfully refused himself the gratification of a 
high sounding tittle and with it the further cash gift that 
was expected of him. 40 Immediately the ireaty and the 
sanads were duly^made out, Haidar, in October 1761, 
joined his forces to those of Basalat Jang before Hoskote 
and prosecuted its seige with vigour. He first reconnoitr- 
ed the fort and the nature of the ground. He then 
attacked the fort and took it at the first assault. Having 
raised his batteries there with the aid of his French 
officers, he gave orders to his artillery to fire at the walls 
of the fort. They soon drilled them so full of holes as a 
bird's cage. Basalat Jang, against whose camp Haidar 
directed a few shots, got so upset that he, it is said , 
immediately changed his ground of encampment to 
another, beyond the local tank, northward of the fort. 41 
The firing on the fort continued for another two or three 
days, and the walls battered. Haidar, appreciating the 
gallantry of the defenders, proposed honourable terms of 
surrender. He said that if they surrendered immediately, 
they might, without molestation from any one, proceed 
with their property where they liked ; if not, he would 

89. As a matter of fact, when, in 1767, Nizam All bad to be appeased in his 
turn, Haidar was equally ready to buy him up for the moment 
and torn against him immediately thereafter, see Chapters below 
* 40. Wilks (1. c.) says that liasalat expected an enhanced payment for giving 
the title. 

41. Kirmani, o. c. t 107*108 
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storm the fort, and that in that case, the garrison with 
their wives and children would be put 
Mukuiui &rij>tti . ° f to the sword. The Killedar, Mukund 
6rlpati, at last yielded, though not 
without protestations, and marched out with his 
men and property, Haidar providing him with the 
necessary transportation for his baggage as far as 
Poona. Haidar at once placed a garrison of his 
own in the fort and next day called upon Basalat 
Jang to send his own garrison, so that he might 
withdraw his. 42 But the prudent Basalat Jang, 
though thus declared " the reputed captor of a mud 
fort,” declined the honour, either through lack of 
convenience or policy, and left the fort with its 
dependencies to the charge of Haidar, and marched 
towards Sira. 

42. Robson's account (o. c. t 25) is very hrief. “Thp treaty signed, and 
the money paid," ho say*, “ Hyder marched with his army and joined 
the party lent him by Basalat Jung, attacked Ouscotuh afreBh, and 
In a few days carried the place by composition, which he garrisoned 
with his own people, and immediately marohed to the reduotiou of 
Sirpi (Sira)." Wilks is equally short (1 c ). "Ou receiving these 
honours (the honours conferred on him), he (Haidar) in October (1761) 
united hia army to that before Ooscoia (Hoskot?) and in a few days 
gave to the great Bacalat Jang the donor of being the reputed captor 
of a mud fort." De La Tour fails to note the capture of Hoskofe. 
The Hatd Nam. is pointed to a degree. On his aid being sought by 
Basalat Jang, Haidar, it says, proceeded thither and loading up 
the«cannons, battered the fort and reduced it on cowle (or agree- 
ment). The Kannada original puts it tersely thus - inorcht kafti 
topugala pe{(ininda hodadu djiju tnddi kavalinmda tlisal&gi. The 
account given in the text above is based on Kfrmani (o. c., 107-109), 
which is confirmed by all the other sources as indicated above. 
Kirmaui fails to note, however, the help received from Freuoh artillery 
officers. Robson, Haid. Nam. and Klrm&ui agree that the fort was 
surrendered as the result of a mutual agreemeut. But none of these 
mention the fact that the French artillery officers in Haidar's servioe 
were useful to him iu this connection. As Col. Milen, the translator 
if Klrmani’s work, puts it, " Basalat Jung knew well to whom Hydnr 
owed his fame, although be (Hydur) himself bad not the oandour to 
acknowledge it " (o. o., 112, f. »., t.). De La Tour makes it plain that 
one oondition of the Treaty between liaidir and Basalat was 
that Haidar should help him with his camp army and numerous 
artillery. 
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Haidar followed Basalat Jang two, or three days later 
and joined him with his well-disciplined 
Sie^e of Sira. army and a grand train of artillery 
served by Europeans, though he kept 
aloof from him . 43 Arrived at Sira, Haidar encamped 
near the Idgah, to the north-west of the fort, while 


Basalat Jang and his troops took up their position on a 
tank, to the east of the fort, which they surrendered . 44 
Batteries were next thrown up, and approaches dug and 
carried, a sharp fire, with explosion of mines, being kept 
up continuously. The town was soon taken by Haidar, 
though only by degrees, the defence being more than 
equal to the attack on it. Batteries wei^ soon erected, 
again with the & of French officers ; and the heavy 
cannon mounted on them did their work, with the result 
that the walls of the fort were completely knocked down. 
By successful undermining, two of the bastions were 
also blown up together with the curtain. This induced 
the besieged to consider their position seriously. Despite 
Triambak-Kri- this, neither Lakshman-Hari, the 
shea’s stout resis. Mahratta Governor of Sira, nor Triam- 
bak-Knshna, the Killedar, showed any 
sign of yielding . 45 Though they knew that no relief was 


43 Klrmapi says that HaiJar passed on and took his post with Basalat Tang’s 
advanced guard. "Still, however,” be adds, "no visit or meeting 
had passed between them, nor bad they ever spoken to each other 
except through a medium Klrmaiji, o. c. f 109. As to the grand 
tram of artillery brought up by liaidar — see De La Tour, o. c., 1. 79. 

44. The account which follows is based partly on the Hatd. Ndm. 
(it. 24-26) and partly on Klrmani (o. c., 109-111) aud De La Tour (I. c.), 
Robson inoludes no description of the .warfare, while Wilks dismisses 
equally summarily, stating that the plaoe "made bnt a feeble 
resistance.” (I, 493). The text above shows the stout resistance offered. 
The siege lasted for "a month,” according to both Robson and 
Klrmaqi. De La Tour sajs that the blowing up oi the bastions and the 
curtain " forced the besiegers to surrender at diecretion.” This seems 
a clear exaggeration on his part as also the statement that this 
surrender " increased the terror his (Haidar's) arms bad spread ove 
the extensive Empire of India.” (1. c.). 

46. The Hatd. Ndm. (1. o.) mentions tbe name of Lakafaman-Hari. Klrmani 
(o. c , 110) says that "Triniuk Kishcn ” (Trumbak-Krishna) was 
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possible, the Mahratta power being temporarily on the 
decline, they both held out for a month , 46 during which 
they offered a stout resistance. The walls were being 
nearly levelled with the ground and an assault seemed 
He marches out imminent. Both parties were evidently 
with the honours of ready for a composition, and Triambak- 
w * r ’ Krishna, mainly to save the garrison’s 

lives, marched out with the honours of war. Haidar 
immediately placed in the fort a garrison of Mysore 
troops. He teized at the same time the depot of provi- 
sions and military stores, which the 
mihtary itortB 68 th< Mahrattas had gathered here for the 
conquest of the whole of the Karnatak, 
and secretly buried underground all the heavy artillery 
and such stores as he desired to reserve for himself. He 
then sent a congratulatory message to Basalat Jang, 
announcing the fall of the place. Basalat arrived the 
next day, only to find a few pieces of damaged artillery 
and some useless stores in place of the large magazine of 
military stores, guns, etc., of which he had heard so 
b r b a 1 a t Jan muc ^ from his spies! Haidar having met 
baud* o\*r posBes- him, for the first time since his arrival 
toMylore* ppov,nce * n Mysore, and talked to him “ with 
fool- deceiving words,” presented him 
with the keys of the fort, and showed him, one by one, 
the articles he had allowed to remain! Basalat selected 
three guns from among these, these having belonged to 


the body-guard of the murdered Nawab Nasir Jang, and 


His departure to 
Adoui. 


sent them to his camp . 47 He then 
handed back the keys to Haidar and 


with it the fort and Suba of Sira to 


the "Chief of the Souba” and describee him also as " Xilladar.” 
This is possibly an error, Lakshman being evidently the Chief of the 
Suba (i.f., Governor), while Triarabak-Krishpa appears to have been 
the llilledar or the military officer iu charge *'f tbe fort. 

46. There can be uo doubt that tbe siege lasted for a month. Both Robaon 

and Klrmapi meutiou its duration ae a mouth. (Robaon, o. c., 26 ; 
Klrmupi, o. c., 110). See f. n. 22 above. 

47. According to Ki m&p!, of these three guns, when Basalat Jang finally 
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Mysore, 48 and departed back to Adoni by way of Rayadurg. 
Indeed, his presence was needed urgently there to defend 
his province against his brother’s impending invasion. 
While Basalat Jang was engaging himself in Sira, Nizam 
All, his brother and general of Salabat Jang, had 
imprisoned the latter (18th July 1761) and openly 
assumed the office of Subadar of Deccan and prepared 
himself to punish Basalat Jang for the encroachments he 
had committed. Haidar stayed on for ten or fifteen days 
for the settlement, and after appointing one Mir Tsmail 
Hussain as Governor, with instructions to repair the fort, 
he parsed on to his next adventure. 40 


departed from Slj^ft lie '• left two on a river to the northward of the 
fort.” (Kirmani, o. c., 112). The third one, however, wbioh 
belonged to the bodyguard of his father Assf .lah, “lie, with a 
thousand difficulties, contrived to rarry with Lim.” (Ibid, 112-113). 

48. Klrma^i, o. r., Ill Col. Miles, the translator of Kfrmuni'a wrk, notes 

the fact that " the author of another life of Hydur states that Hydur 
bullied Unsalat Jung into ibe surrender of the fort and the s'ores.” 
He does not, however, meutiou C.e name of the author or hia work. 
But the statement may be taken to represent the actual truth, as 
Basalat was not in a position to protest against any of the doings of 
Haidar. But Haidar ueually managed such things with Bach consum- 
mate skill that the deceived never realized he was at every stage 
yielding to hia enemy, who, for the time being, pretended to be his 
beat friend. 

49. Kirmani, o c., 118. The Hatd. Ndm. (1. c ) says tbit the amount of 

Rs. 8 lakhs agreed to be paid was given at the time of the departure 
of Basalat Jang and that he gave a sanad then to Haidar for both 
Sira and Hoskote, indicating the transfer of their possession to him. 
Pe La Tour adds the interesting detail that Basalat preferred 
"receiving mcney for bis share,” and that for this reas n Haidar 
called him ever aftpr as “the merchant” who preferred money ti 
territory (1. c.). DeLa Tour also states that it was "now that the 
Emperor (at Delhi) " sent to HaiJar "sn embassy with all the highest 
honours annexed to the title, and marks of the dignity of Suba, such 
as the rich round palankeen, and Mahee Muratib , the fish’s head, set 
with precious ►tones, etc " (o. c., I. 80). This conferment of a 

Prince’s dignity on Haidar by the Emperor of Delhi is not confirmed 
by hny other authority. Kirin a ui confirms the Said. Ndm. by saying 
that Basalat not only presented Haidar with the sanad for the entire 
revenue of Sira with the tributes due from the Pa)egars, but also 
the district of Gurramkopga, with its forts aDd dependencies, and that 
Haidar, in return, gave Basalat "a large Bum of money, horaes and 
elephants ” (o. c., 112). 
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The acquisition of Sira and Hoskote soon paved the 
Annexation of Do<}- way f° r a series of operations in central 
bajjipur, 1761-1762. and northern Kamatak, which was fast 
slipping out of the hands of the Mahrattas or tom asunder 
by internal feuds and dissensions among local chiefs. 
Dcxjbaljapur, the jahgir of Abbas Kuli Khan, was the first 
to be absorbed. Abbas, the son of Abdul Russool, the first 
jahglrddr , had- ill treated Haidar and his brother soon after 
the death of his father and dreaded the name of Haidar . 50 
Basalat Jang, in his negotiations with Haidar, had tried to 
exclude Abbas’ jahgir from the province of Sira as ceded to 
Mysore. But Haidar would not agree to such exclusion. 
He had threatened even to break off all negotiations if 
Basalat showed any tendency not to agree. The story is 
told that Haidar broadly answered that his honours would 
be worthless if they excluded a full and a deep revenge ; 
that he accepted and paid for the s an ads as a mutual 
accommodation, not from any diffidence of being able to 
achieve his own objects without them ; and that another 
syllable indicating the exclusion of Dodballapur would 
terminate the negotiation . 51 Basalat saw the impossibility 
of the situation and gave up the show in favour of Abbas 
as a vain and inconvenient one. Shortly after the capture 
of Sira and its delivery over to Mysore, Haidar prepared 
to bring under control several of the adjoining places . 52 

60. See Ante P. 266, where the story of Abb&B’ cruelty towards Haidar 

and his brother will be found referred to. See also Appendix III. 
Wilks mentions Abbas' father’s name as "Abdul RusbooI” (1.268), 
while Klrmani oalls him " Durga Kuli Khan " (o. c., 109). 

61. See Wilke, o. c., I. 498. 

62. See Haul. Nam., S. 25. Klnnagi (o. c., 109) antedates the event and 

makes it come before the conquest of Sira ; in fact, he putB it in bet- 
ween the taking of HoskSte and the capture of Sira. He says that 
11 two or three days ” after Haidar had made his arrangements for the 
safety of Hosk&te, he marched towards Dodballapur and encamped 
there. WilkB (o. o., I. 492) says Dodbajlapur ‘‘next engaged” the 
attention of Haidar— "next " after the taking of Hoskote and before 
investing Sira. According to him, Basilat Jang and Haidar "moved 
to Sera" from Do<Jba|lapur after its fall (o. e., 1.498). This would 
make the taking of Do<Jba|lSpur fall about October 1761. Robson and 
De La Tour do not mention this event in their works. 
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Dodballapur was assigned the place of honour in this 
series. When, about November 1761, while Haidar was 
yet in Sira, Abbas heard of this project, fearing of 
retribution, he fled precipitately with his wife and children 
and a few indispensable baggage to A root. 53 Haidar, 
quickly garrisoning the fort, found the object of his 
vengeance had escaped. He then showed himself in a 
manner quite unlike himself. He showed that he some- 
times could act like a man blessed with the most amiable 
qualities that a human being could be associated with. 
Tradition says that he presented himRelf at the gate of 
the dowager, the widow of his father’s lord, and the 
mother of the fugitive. In a message fi^ll of gentleness 
and delicacy, he^xhibited a remembrance of kindnesses 
conferred in the days of his infancy, and assured her of 
his gratitude and respect. Though he appropriated, 
withous hesitation, everything that for political purposes 
might be considered public property, he kept up entirely 
to the assurances he had extended to the dowager, and 
continued through life to treat the unoffending branches 
of her family with distinction and generosity. 64 The 
dowager, in particular, was allowed a special pension to 
enable her to maintain herself independently and well 
during the rest of her life. 55 

Haidar next turned his attention to Chikbajjapur, 

Reduction ofChik. 14 miles to the east of Dodballapur. 
baiiapur, November Its chief was related to the Palegar of 
1761-March 1762. Devanhalli, who had, since 1749, 

retired to that place and conspired to take it 


68. Wilks says that Abbas “ fled with the utmost precipitation to Madras, 
a distance of 220 miles, leaving his family to their fate ” (o. c., 1. 498). 
He adds the note that suoh was Abb&s’ terror, that when Haidar in 
1769 *' presented himself at the gates of Madras, he (Abbas) embarked 
in a crazy vessel, and did not venture to land until Hyder’s army had 
re-ascended the passes of the mountains.” (a. c., I. 493, f. n.). 

64. Wilks, 1. c. 

66. Haid. Ndm., ff. 26. 
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back. 5 ® Haidar considered the reduction of that place, 
accordingly, a necessity, more especially as such reduction 
was, besides, required to secure the safety of the Mysore 
frontier on this side. Chikkappa Gauda, the Palegar, 
offered one of the stoutest defences known to Palegar 
annals in Mysore. Chikkappa had become 
chikba]iipur ar8 ° f P a ! e S ar about 1758, in succession to 
Baiche Gauda, his nephew, who had 
been deposed after having been in power for only nine 
months. 67 His family was an old one, tracing its origins 
to the fifteenth century and had built up a reputation for 
itself in and around Chikballapur by annexing or pur- 
chasing various adjoining places. Chikkappa had also the 
advantage of treasure which had been amassed during 
many years, Anni Gauda, one of his predecessors, having 
left a fortune estimated at twelve lakhs of pagodas. 58 Chik- 
Chikksppa, the ka PP a had a well equipped army ; knew 
Palegar, aDd hie the use of fire-arms and had cultivated 
valiant defence. the friendship of the Mahrattas, with 

whom he kept general intercourse. 59 Haidar accordingly 
found in him a hardy and resourceful man to deal with. 
Haidar advanced against Chikbaljapur with a large 


66. See Wilks, o. c , I. 496. Robson notes thp further fact that he had not only 

proved himaeif intractable but also “ in the course of two or three 
months,' 1 the Palegar of Chikballapur " had destroyed upwards of one 
thousand of his (Haidar's) troops”— o. c., 26. The name of the 
Palegar is not mentioned by any of the sources, including Wilks, 
Robson and Klrmfipi. We know from other souroes bis name was 
Chikkappa Gau^a, who was the younger brother of Venkafcanarayana 
Gaut^a, who had been in power for 36 years. Venkatanarayapa Gau<Ja 
had beenisuoceeded by his son Baiohe Gau<Ja. The latter was in power 
for 9 mouths, after whioh be was deposed and bis unole Chikkappa GaUga 
took over the Paleg&rship. The latter was the Pilegar who resisted 
Haidar and eventually lost his life in prison. See Mys. Oaz., V. 
306-806, for the history of the Chikbajlipur Pa lay am. 

67. See My a. Gas., 1. a, for details of the family history. 

68. Ibid, V. 807. 

69. It is said that when Haidar, with the aid of his Frenoh artillery officers, 

tried to carry the fort of Chikballapur by storm and mining, Chikkappa 
oounter-miued in suoh a way that Haidar’B attempt proved unsuccess- 
ful (Ibid). 
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army 60 , consisting of 8,000 horse, 10,000 regular infantry 
and 12,000 irregular foot, with abundance of stores and 
artillery. When he approached the town, it was open to 
Chikkappa to retire to the impregnable rock-fortress of 
Nahdidurg, only 3 miles off his place. But the brave 
and patriotic man that he was, he thought proper to 
await the attack in the rather open town of Chikbalja- 
pur, which was provided with a weak citadel, so placed 
that an assailant must previously possess himself of the 
town. He had nothing to help him in the matter of the 
defence of his place ; nothing to protract its defence and 
all to accelerate its fall. But he was determined to 
establish the truth of the doctrine tteit all places are 
impregnable, sc^ong as the moral energies of the defen- 
ders can be upheld. 61 He contested every inch of the 
Haidar*, a.scomfi- ground in this open town ; every sue- 
ture and attempt at cessive house became a fortress ; and 
composition. a t the expiration of two months, 

Haidar could scarcely yet be said to have commenced the 
siege of the citadel. 62 Disappointed, Haidar tried every 
means in his power to induce the Palegar to submit, but 
he prepared to defend himself the more bravely. 63 He 
kept the spirit of the defenders at its stretch by mention- 
ing to them the relief he expected from Murari Bao 
Ghorpade of Gooty, who, he said, was now approaching 


60. Klrmani says that Haidar moved with hia “whole force” (o c. 114), 

whereas Wilk6 says hiR army was ' superior ” in numbers to that of 
the Palegar (o. c., I. 497). 

61. Cf. Wilks, who writes thus of the defence set up by this Pajegar 

“ Regular science, m its legitimate application to the defence of places, 
is calculated to protract resistance, but in its practical effects it Beems 
more frequently to have excused or accelerated their' fall. This 
Poligar verified the better doctrine that all places are impregnable, so 
long as the moral energies of its defenders can be upheld.”— o. r., 
I. 496. 

62. Ibid. 

63. RlrmSpi, o. c., 116, where be records that Haidar “ took great pains to 

induce him to obey his orders ” and that he “ rejected all his advances 
and prepared to defend himself,” 
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the place. 64 The town was well furnished with the 
means of subsistence though not of defence. Its defenders 
too fought valiantly for their dearest rights, indepen- 
dence and property. The efforts of the invader were not 
inadequate to the difficulties he encountered and the 
value of the prize. Chikballapur was likened to “ the 
garden of Eden ” at the time and reckoned valuable 
from a strategic point of view as well. Haidar prepared 
himself to meet the new emergency that threatened him. 

Murari Rao, with his whole army of 
advauoe* * ' R * ° 8 12,000 horse and foot, advanced rapidly 

to Gudibanda, some 25 miles off to the 
north-east of Chikballapur, 65 and there stationed himself 
and despatched some 7,000 men under the command of 
one Timmappa, son of Bhanoji-Pant of MadakSira, to 
attack Haidar and his forces. They, however, foolishly 
engaged themselves a few foraging parties and retired. 
When he heard of this, Haidar was much irritated but 
quickly resolved upon a settlement with the Mahratta 
first. His superior numbers enabled him to leave a 
strong corps for maintaining his ground in the town, 
and, by an unexpected movement of the remainder of his 


64. All the sources agree in noting the help given by Murari Rao to Chik- 
kappa Oauga. See Wilks, o.c., I. 497-498 ; Klrmani, o. c., 116 et aeq . ; 
Robson, o. c., 26, to whose accounts the version in the text owes 
inuqji. An attempt has been made to reconcile their statements in 
reconstructing the story. Klrmaqi’s account is the inoBt informative 
on this affair, though it requires oareful checking. The Haid. Nam. 
gives only the mam items, Bee ff . 26-26- A. See also on this head Fort St. 
George Becorda—Mily. Count . Correa , X. 195-197. De La Tour and 
Stewart are silent on this topio. The date given by the Haid. Nam., 
March 1762, seems correct. Klrmaqi, as usual, antedates the event, 
placing it down to 1768 (A. H. 1172). Robson sets it down subsequent 
to 1763. 

66. Gu<Jibap<J* '• headquarters of a sub-taluk of the same name in the present 
Bagepalli taluk, Kolar district. It is situated on the Nandidurg range 
of hills ; now a municipality. For an account of the place, see Mya. 
Oae., V. 319-320. The Haid. Nam., (ft. 26-26-A) furnishes the detail 
that the detachment sent by Murari Rao was under the command of 
Timmappa. 
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army against Murari Rao, followed him and tracked his 
route, and on a plain to the west of 
retreat. ^ Nandidurg, he fell in with his troops 

and at the first charge inflicted a signal 
defeat on them, putting most of them to the sword. 
The few who escaped with their lives, left their horses 
and arms behind them. It is said nearly two thousand 
horses 66 were taken by Haidar on this occasion. The 
Palegar was now left to his own resources. Haidar, 
returning flushed with his victory over the relieving 
Mahratta, fixed his attention solely on the reduction of 
the place. Its complete investment 
begged F ° rt followed. At a 8i^ table moment, 
^.Haidar’s troops attacked and took the 
Pettah at long last, and raising batteries there, employed 
themselves m firing at the walls of the fort and exploding 
mines. 67 Meanwhile, Murari Rao was not inactive. He 
kept ravaging the adjoining areas, though he did not 
attack directly Haidars forces and thus attempt to 
relieve the besieged. Haidar took no notice of his acts 
for the time being and ri vetted his attention solely on 
the reduction of the Fort. The Palegar met Haidar’s 
mining of the walls by counter-mining, which he did 
from his knowledge, and thus rendered unsuccessful 
Haidar’s attacks against him. But further exertions 
followed on Haidar’s part, and after a short time, the 
walls of the fort, which were of earth, were completely 
battered down and breached on one 

a Jite 0 b^ten"ofl Ve side - Haidar now gave the order for 

the assault, without calculating in the 

66. Klrmani, o. c., 115. 

67. Ibid, 116. The term “exploding the mines ” Is explained by Col. Miles, 

the translator of Klrmapi, as meaning “ perhaps throwing shells into 
the town.” It is possible, however, that Haidar's artillery men 
“ mined ” the walls of the fort and the Palegar “ countermined " 
and neutralized the effects of “mining.” See Mya. Oae., V. 807. A 
•* mine ”, in the sense used here, appears to indicate an underground 
passage in which gunpowder or other explosives can be lodged for 
destructive purposes. 
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Haidar’s ingenuity 
at work. 


least the spirit of the defenders. Notwithstanding the 
state of the walls and other disadvantages under which 
they were suffering, the besieged fought so bravely in 
the breach that they beat off the storming party and put 
them to flight. The next day another storming 
party tried their luck but with no better result . 68 
Haidar had recourse to his ingenuity now. With great 
labour, he put up a new battery in 
front of the gate of the fort, and 
ordered the gate to be battered. In 
the next one or two days, his experienced gunners beat 
down the two walls which masked the gate. As soon 
as the Palegar and his forces saw that the defences of the 
gate had been beaten down, they began to reflect on the 
probable result. The spirit of the defenders, which had 
so far been maintained at a high level, seemed for the 
first time to give way. It dawned on them for the first 
time that their attitude had not only been of defence, 
but also defiance. But it would be wrong to say they 
were downhearted or had yielded to despondency. Their 
leader, the P alegar, saw that it would not do to waste 
either his opportunity or the valuable lives of his men. 
What boots it at one gate to make defence, and at 
another to let in the foe ? That was 
the thought uppermost in his mind. 
Three months had elapsed and Haidar 
too was tired of an operation that 
seemed never to end in a victory . 69 He was intent on 
composition. Negotiations ensued, both sides being 
ready for it. Bankers and neighbouring Pajegars did the 


Haidar’s fresh 
attempt at compo- 
sition : ^errns agreed 
to. 


68. Xlrmai^i, o,c M 116-117. 

69. Wilks sayB that Haidar was so stoutly resisted that he oonld not be said 

to have begun the siege of the citadel even after the lapse of two 
months from the time he initiated the attack on the Pettah— o.e., I. 
496-497. The Haid. Ntlm. (l.o.) says that the siege occupied three 
months. This seems correct, reckoning from the date of arrival of 
Haidar before Chikba)]£pur and its Anal capture, 
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rest . 70 A ransom of rupees nine lakhs was agreed to 
and Haidar consented to raise the siege and leave the 
place . 71 He clearly saw that so large a sum could not 
be paid without time being allowed for its realization. 
He was also anxious to vacate a town which was reeking 
Haidar’s with- wit ^ eV1 ^ sme ^S of a close conflict, 
drawai to Devan- It was mutually agreed that Haidar 
l)aIu should leave the town with his troops 

and artillery by way of Devanhalli and Bangalore to 
Seringapatam, the amount fixed being paid in three 
instalments, the first at Devanhalli, the second at 
Bangalore and the third at the capital . 72 The siege was 
accordingly raised and Haidar marched out of the town 
and encamped omthe plain near Devanhalli, preparatory 
to moving forward agreeably to the settled plan. Haidar, 
however, took the precaution of posting in the batteries 
and suburbs a thousand matchlock men, under the com- 
mand of two of his Afghan officers, Juhankhan Khokur 
and Hussain Khan Lodi, with seven or eight boxes of 
ammunition in their charge, ostensibly to secure the 
payment of the ransom but really to await eventuali- 
ties . 78 

Murari Rao, hearing of this accommodation, imme- 
chikkappa's fresh diately made — either on his own mitia- 
confabuiatiou with tive or as the result of previous 
Mm'&n Bso. arrangement— a forced march during 

the night, arrived in the rear of the fort, and apprized 

70. Klrmapi, o.c., 117. The Haid. Ndm. (l.c.) mentions the name of Chik- 

kappa, Pajegar of Korafcagere in this connection. 

71. So Wilks, o.c., 1.498; Klrmaiji says Its. 7 lakhs, o.c., 117. The family 

history of the Pajegir says that Haidar demanded 600,000 Pagodas 
(equal to Us. 17,50,000) and a golden head of Kairfhlrava, the Da)avai, 
A’hohad fallen in an attempt to take ChikbaDapur. See Mys. Gas , V. 
807. Robson says that the amount agreed to was 5 lakhs of Pagodas 
(o.c., 26). 

72 The family history says that part of the sam was paid on the spot 
(Af; ys. Gas., l.c.). Robson says that Haidar received Rs. If lakhs iu 
hand (l.c.). 

78, Kirma^i, o.c., 118. 

CC 
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the Palegjir of his arrival. The two drew together and 
decided upon further resistance to Haidar. It was 
agreed that the Palegar and his family should at once 
ascend Nandidurg while Murari Rao, in return for 
rupees five lakhs — which had been collected to pay up 
Haidar’s instalments —should occupy the fort at Chik- 
baljapur and with fresh troops drafted in from Hyderabad 
and Poona, .give Haidar the punishment of his life. 

Mur.n Bao’s occu- This agreement was sooner put in 
pation of chikbaiia- action than signed. A body of Murari 
pur,ort ‘ Rao’s forces soon threw themselves into 

the fort, while the Pi'ilegar and his family went up the 
invincible fort of Nandidurg, not far away from the 
town, 74 holding Chikkappa Gauda of Koratagere a close 
prisoner. 75 The project of the Pajegar was to leave 
Haidar to waste himself afresh in a contest with new 


troops drafted for the purpose ; and when the garrison 
should begin to show signs of weariness, to descend once 
more with his select followers and by a vigorous effort 
compel Haidar to raise the siege. 76 

Murari Rao, after garrisoning the ruined fort with 
‘2.000 foot and providing it with suffi- 
cient ammunition, left it with suitable 
instructions to defend it to the last 
man. 77 On the following morning, the garrison manned 
the walls, beat their drums, and sounded their trumpets 
in the true Mahratta style, and then assembled suddenly 
in large numbers at the gate. Perceiving these move- 
ments and apprehending treachery, Haidar’s detachment 
manned their batteries and were standing ready for 


H&idar't) detach- 
ment attacked. 


74. Ibid , 118-119; Wilk», o.r., 1. 499; RobBon, o. c. t 26. Robson says that 
Murari sent 600 of his troops to occupy the fort (see note 77 below). 

76. Haid. Nrlm ., l.c. 

76. Wilks, l.c, 

77. The strength of the troops left by MurSri Rao as mentioned by Klrm&ni 

differs from that mentioned by Robson. Robson's seems an under- 
estimate. See note 74 above, 
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action, when all at once, 1,500 of the Mahrattas left the 
fort and advanced against them. Haidar’s men, being 
few and scattered about, left the battery and assembled 
in the Pettah, and, making one gate strong, held fast to 
it. The troops from the fort now formed a circle round 
them and showered a brisk fire of musketry and rockets. 
Haidar’s infantry, resolved on selling their lives dearly, 
strengthened a large building near the gate and defended 
it gallantly, while Jahan Khan Khokur, the Afghan 
officer, with a few brave fellows, made an attack on the 
Mahratta forces and with the sword and spear killed a 
great many of them. The prisoners taken told the rest 
of the tale. They were duly despatchefkthe next night 
to Haidar, with a^full narration of what had occurred 
since he raised tne siege and left the place. 78 

Haidar’s rage knew no bounds when he found himself 

Haidar-s forced a du P e at the hand « of the Pajegar. 
march on Chikbaija- He became, it is said, “ as furious as 

pur ’ an enraged lion,” and he returned with 

renewed vigour to the attack. With his troops and 
artillery, he made a forced march back from Devanhalji. 
Arrived at the fort, he saw the Mahratta cavalry 
stationed round it and attacked them He inflicted 
such a crushing defeat on them that they fled in different 
directions, unable to stand the onslaught of the light 

cavalry. The chastisement was so 

His chastiscmcni of severe that they never looked behind 

Mahratta forces. J 

them until they reached Gudibanda, 
their temporary headquarters. Perceiving this, JahSn 
Khan Khokur and Hussain Khan Lodi immediately 
hoisted the Mysore standard on the gate Seeing this, 
Haidar advanced rapidly and occupied the Pettah. He 
then began working the batteries he had before raised, 
and ordered his infantry and artillery to give the fort a 


78. Klrmani, o.c., 119-120. 
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shower of shot. The spiritless defence of the mercenary 
garrison did not long protract the fate 
Upur fort. of the pl^e. In about ten days, 

it was carried by assault. 79 (March 
1762). 80 To inspire terror in the neighbourhood, he put 
to death some of the garrison, while, for an example, 
some among the Mahratta garrison had their noses and 
ears cut off and were turned out bleeding to join their 
comrades with Murari Rao. 81 He then appointed Mir 
All Razfi Khan to command the fort and attend to its 
future defence. 82 

Haidar next turned his attention to the Pajegar on 
Nandidurg and to Murari Rao him- 
Bieged ^Nwdidurg! He made no immediate attempt 

on Nandidurg, except to ask Mir All 
Raza Khan to have an eye on it and leaving a light corps 
under Ibrahim S&hib, his maternal uncle, who had his 
headquarters at Bangalore, 83 with orders to destroy the 
surrounding country, and in communication with the 
garrisons of Devanhalli and Chikballapur, to cut off all 
supplies to it. With the double object of furthering this 
project, and retaliating on Murari Rao, he determined 
on extending his conquest over a large area of 
country to the north of Chikballapur and to the east of 
Haidar’s pursuit the old Mysore frontier. With this 
of the M^rattas. view, he marched off with a sufficient 


79. Wilks says ten days, o.c., I. 500; so also Robson, 1 c.; but Klrmapi 
says “ two days,” o.c., 121. 

60 Hatd. Nam., ff. 26-26A. 

81. Klrmaoi, o.c., 121 ; the family history confirms this statement, Myn. 
Go*., V. 303 ; also Robson, o.c., 26 27. 

83. So saya Klrmiiji, l.o. Wilks, however, Btates that B idr-u-zam&n Khin 
was appointed to look after the future defenoe of the place. Klrma^iis 
probably oorreot here. While Badr-u-zaman Khan was appointed 
later as the Faujdar of ChikbaJ]5pur, it was Mir All Raza Khan who 
waB nominated to complete the capture of the plaoe after Haidar left it 
on delivering the assault. He also reduoed Nandidurg later, as will be 
seen from the text above. 

63- Wilks, l.c, 
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force towards Gudibanda, the temporary headquarters 
of Murari Rao. Hearing this, Mur&ri Rao, unequal 
to the occasion, retired towards his own territory and 
halted at Kodikonda. 84 Haidar, reducing Gudibanda 
at the end of a siege of but forty-eight hours or 
so, and leaving a detachment there, 
b»p5»! Ure ° f GU<?1 marched on to Kodikonda in search of 
Murari Rao. Here Mur&n Rao took 
his post with all his troops, infantry, cavalry and artillery. 


Fight .tKo4iko(.i.: Haidar, taking in the situation at a 
Muran Rao’s retreat glance, placed his regular and irregular 
to Gooty. infantry and artillery in ambush, in the 

dry bed of a river close by, ordered off ah his light horse 
to the front, wit# instructions to attack immediately the 


enemy’s troops. When Murari Rao’s cavalry attempted 
to charge them in a compact body, Haidar’s horse, before 
the enemy could come near, turned their backs and fled 
at speed. Murari Rao’s horse, who were misled by this 
evolution, were rendered bold by it and followed them. 


While they were in pursuit, however, the troops in 
ambush rose up, all at once, and received them with 
such a volley of cannon and musketry, that they suffered 
incalculable loss in their ranks. Murari Rao’s troops 


were scattered like “ gram shaken out of a slit bag, and 
they did not drink water until they arrived at the walls 
of Gooty.” Murari Rao followed them, thus accepting 


84. Kirmani spells this place as “ Gurikonda.” The contemporary work 
haid. Ndm. correctly mention** it as Ko$ikop$a, an extant town in 
Anantpur district. The family history of the Chikballapur PSlegars 
refers to it as Kotikopda among the places taken by Haidar. The 
other places, besides Nandidurg, were Kalavaradurg, Itikaldurg, 
Kotikopfla and Gu$ibap$a. See M y». Gat., V. 808. Klrmipi men- 
tions the conquests in this order : Gu^ibap^a, Gurikop<Ja, Penu- 
kopga and Ma<Jak4ira (o.c., 121-123) ; while the Haid. Ndm (l.c.) 
adopts the following order : Maflalifiira, Penukopfla and Ko^ikop^a. 
Robson mentions only Penukopija but adds that Haidar made a 
conquest of euch parts of Mnrfiri Rao’s country as lay most convenient 
to bis new acquisitions of Sirpi (Sira), nearly to the value of three 
lacks (lakhs) of pagodas yearly.”— o.c., 27. 
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the decisive character of the defeat he had sustained in 
the war.® 

Haidar, however, advanced further northward. After 
„ , _ a siege of seven days, he took Kodi- 

northward into konda, the erstwhile retreat of Murari 

Murari Rao’s tem- Rao. From that place, he marched 
towards Penukonda, the ancient capital 
ko^5a tUre ° f Vijayanagar kingdom, where 

Murari had placed a garrison. After 

first fortifying the passes near about, 
he delivered successive assaults on the 
hill fort of Penukopda and took it after a hard fight 
lasting over a month. He then proceeded to attack 
MadakSira, an equally strong hill fort. 
^Capture of Mad»k- j tg com mandant, a brave man, gave 

Haidar a warm reception here and by 
the continual fire he kept up from his guns and mus- 
ketry, he killed a great many of his troops. .The fort 
W’as accordingly invested immediately. Under the cover 
of the rocks, the assault was delivered, Haidar taking 
his position on a hill to the northward of the fort, but 
next adjoining to that on which it stood. Mounting 
some large guns on that hill, he sent to the killedar 
word suggesting a composition. The proud command- 
ant rejecting the terms of surrender, Haidar gave orders 
to his firtillery men to fire at a particular part of the 
rocks which rose above the middle of the hill, and 
beneath which stood the houses and buildings of the fort, 
full of inhabitants. As these rocks were knocked to 
pieces by the cannon balls, the fragments killed a 
number of the besieged, and scattered the rest so effectu- 

85. Klrmapi, o.c, 120-122; Wilks, l.c Haul. Nam., ft. 26A ; also Fort 
St. George Record*, Mily. Count. Correa., l.c., Sel. Peak. Daft., 
Vol. XXXVII, Letter No. 7, very briefly teaching on this campaign. 
De La Tour (o.c., I. 81) and Robson 0.o.) hardly refer to it. Stewart 
is silent on it. Klrmixji antedates the event and sets it down to 
1768 (A. H. 1172). Wilks adopts the following order of conquests: 
Ko^ikopga, Penukoijfla and Magakgira (l.c.) 
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ally that the garrison of the fort got unnerved and lost 
the power of defence. Alarmed at this state of affairs, 
the commandant surrendered on the condition that he 
and his garrison were to march out with their lives and 
property . 86 

The position at Nandidurg had developed as expected. 

Capture Of Nandi- The p ”! e g« r Chikkappa and his family 
durg and capitui- had been reduced to such extremities 
ation of chikkappa. they were without resources to 

continue the defence. They had not even the necessaries 
of life to sustain them. Mir All Baza Khan had exerted 
great skill in stopping all supplies, and, as for help, the 
flight of Murari Kao had ended all possible chance of it. 
Chikkappa thus forced to surrender, he and his family, 
including his nephew Baiche Gauda, were sent under 
Haidar’s orders to Bangalore, where they were kept 
close prisoners . 87 Here Chikkappa died, some say leaving 
no issue, while others state that he left a number of 
sons, of whom two were made Mussalmans, according to 
the directions issued by Haidar . 88 Later, a report being 


86. Klrmaui, o.c., 122-123; Wilks (l.c ) barely mentions the names of this 
placefl taken, without attempting any description of the fighting 
connected with them. 

87. Klrmaqi, o.c., 123-124; Mya. Gaz., V. 808. 

88. The family account says he died “ without issue " (Mya. G as., l.c ). 

Wilks has nothing to state on this point Robson and Kirnnim are 
specific, however, on it. Robson gives his name as “ Chinapah ” 
(Chinnappa), which is another form of “Chikkappa,” and says that 
he would never have surrendered himself to Mir All had he not been 
in the utmost distress for want of the neoessaries of life, being almost 
starved on the Nandidurg Rock, —o.c., 34-35. (Robson gives the name 
of the rock as “ Nandegoody Rock,” which is an obvious error). Robson 
says that the Pa}egar had been 11 solemnly ” promised to be released 
on hiB agreeing to the several conditions enforced on him. “Yet 
he (Mir All) was so perfidious,” Robson continues, "as to send him 
a prisoner to Bengaloor, where, in a few days, he died through gnef " 
(o.c., 84-85). Then Robson adds : “ Hyder, to secure himself against 
any future attempts of Chinapah’s son, who was then a young man, 
caused him forthwith to be circumoised by force, and taught the 
principles of Mahometan religion.” (o.c., 35). Klrmani says : “ The 
Meer (Mir All), agreeably to Hydnr’s orders, despatched the captive 
Poligar and his family to Bangalore ; and of his sons two were made 
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circulated that a rescue would be attempted, the other 
prisoners were removed to Coimbatore . 80 

Haidar’s campaign against Chikballapur and his 
Review of Haidar’s subsequent conquest of the country 
conduct of the sirs adjoining it to the north and to the 
campftiffng kbft,,,ipUr east > helped to make for the unification 
of the country on the one hand and on 
the other to secure the frontiers of Mysore. It cannot 
be said that he did not try to make Sira a larger 
and a more compact province, while he was sin- 
cere and whole-hearted in treating it as part and parcel 
of Mysore. He had no doubt pretended to obtain sanads 
and contract treaties for his Nawabship and titles to 
signify his control over his conquests from Salabat, but 
that was part of the routine ' of the day, 
when everybody in the South pretended to hold land by 
sub-infeudation as it were. But its true significance 
had been wholly lost long back and it meant no more 
than paying sums for buying peace or ransoming places, 
where that seemed the more easy or cheaper course from 
a relative point of view. As to the terrorism he indulged 
in, that, again, was part of the war practice of the time. 
But it was rapidly dying out and Haidar’s use of it, 
though a sign of barbarism in which he was brought up, 
is, perhaps, mitigated by the reflection that he used it 
in the present instance with some discrimination, restri- 
cting mutilation to but a few individuals. His forcible 

Muslalmans. One of them died, but the other Sufdar Khan is now 
living at the time Klrxn&Qi wrote his work, about 1,800) and with 
his troops was received into the Nawaub’s (».e., Haidar’B) service.”— 
o.c., 124. 

89. Wheh Haidar visited Coimbatore, sometime later, they all waited 
on him except Baiche Gauge, who refused to salute the conqueror. 
Unwilling to hurt the old man, Haidar aBked him to be admitted 
through a low door, intending to accept the bending down with his 
head forward in passing through it as a salute and return the Balute. 
But the obstinate old Gauga, to prevent Haidar from having even that 
gratification, presented one of his feet first, on which he waB put into 
irons and close confinement. See Mys. Gat., V. 806. 
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conversion to the Muslim faith of Chikkappa’s two sons 
seems hard to justify, more especially as such conversion 
was against Haidar’s usual policy. The highest that 
could be said by way of explanation or in extenuation of 
this mark of fanaticism on Haidar’s part would be to 
say that it was not religion but politics that dictated 
this course of conduct on his part. Evidently Chikkappa 
seemed vicious in Haidar’s eyes. When he attacked him 
he defended himself. And what would not his sons do, if 
left alone? So evidently thought Haidar, and he determin- 
ed on attaching them to himself by making them one 
with him in their faith! And in his crude way— and every 
one becomes crude where religion enter^— he thought he 
could forcibly c^nge them into Muslims to keep them 
ever away from asserting themselves against himself ! 
In this he was wholly mistaken, for, as history records, 
others rose in the family of Chikkappa to claim the 
Palayam, and they were recognised too !°° 

Immediately after the fall of Chikballapur and the 


Administrative ar- 
rangements for the 
new territories. 


annexation of a large part of the 
country to its north and east. Haidar 
made arrangements for their administ- 


ration as parts of Mysore territory by appointing suitable 


men for their civil and military administration . 91 Arnlls 


and Killedars w 7 ere duly posted and as things assumed a 


normal shape, he proceeded to Sira to provide for its 
government . 92 Mir All Raza Khan was appointed as its 
Mir A 1 ! RMi Khan Faujdar . 93 After a short stay at Sira, 
appointed Faujdar of he resolved on reducing to subjection 
Slra ‘ those who had long been held to be 

subject to its jurisdiction . 94 Among these were reckoned 
the chiefs of Rayadurg, Harapanahajli and Chitaldrug, 


90. For the subsequent history of the Pa]ayam, see Ibid. 

91. Kirmani, o.c. y 124. 

92. Ibid ; Wilks, o. c., I. 600. 

98. Ibid, 147. 

94. Wilks, o. c., I. 600-501. 
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situated to the north and north-east of Sira, and Bednur 
and the territory dependent on it, to the west. 95 Accord- 
ingly, in the prosecution of this objective, he proceeded, 
about the middle of 1762, on an expedition north-west 
wards, taking on the way Sannakki-Bagur, Hosadurga 
Campaign against and other places. 96 Fuzzul-ullah-Khan 

Riyadurg^Hara m was ^ e * ac ^ ie( ^ °fh er places near 
nahajii, chitaidriig, about. He took Kanakagiri, levying a 
cto - tribute of Rs. 2 lakhs, 97 and then 

proceeded to Harapanahalli and there, “ by fair and foul 
means,” he not only made him yield but also to pay 
Bs. 3 lakhs. 08 At Rayadurg, he met with a show of 
force 99 and excuses combined but by a counter-show of 
force, Fuzzul-ull ah-Khan brought him to terms. He 
paid in Rs. 3 lakhs as tribute, Rs. 2 lakhs as a fine for 
his show of force and Rs. 1 lakh “ as a present for his 
life ” being spared. Medakere Nayaka, the Palegar of 
Chitaldrug, however, attempted to evade and procrasti- 
nate. His country was overrun, with the result that in 
a few days, he found it prudent to compromise. He 
paid Rs. 4 lakhs as tribute and 2 lakhs of pagodas for a 
fine. 100 The result of the campaign so far was two-fold : 

96. ibid ; also l)e La Tour, o.c., I. 82, where he states that the “kingdom 
of Kanara” was comprised in the Subaship of Scirra (Sira) ”. 

96 . Raid. Nam., ff. 26. 

97. Klrmani, o.c., 144. 

98. Ibid. -The phrase “ by fair and foul meanB ’’ is Kirmam’s own. Accord- 

ing to Wilke (o.c., I. 601), the Pajegar of Harapanaha))i was among 
those who obeyed the first summons, a remark which is in agreement 
with Klrmaqi's version. 

99. Ibid, 144-147. Aooording to Wilks (l.c.), the Fa]egar of Rayadurg, on 

the approach of Haidar, came, it is said, “ spontaneously to offer sub- 
mission and allegiance, and for this conduct he was ever afterwards 
distinguished by Hyder above all his Hindoo dependants.” This 
statement, however, is directly contradicted by Klrmaqi, who gives a 
long account of how he procrastinated and offered excuses and even 
attacked a detachment sent by Fuzzul-ullah to join Haidar on his 
way from Bednfir and had to attack Kanikal, oue of his places “ for 
an example ” (Klrmipi, o.c., 144-147). 

100. Wilks, o.c., I. 502. According to Klrmani (o.c., 144), the PSlegar of 
Chitaldrug appears to have offered no opposition on this occasion. Klr- 
m&pi’s version would indicate that during the whole of this campaign 
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it added territory to Mysore and replenished the war- 
chest materially, making possible the greater conquest 
that was to come next, the conquest of Bednur. 

Towards the close of 1762, Haidar, accompanied by 
Medekere Nayaka of Chitaldrug, 
nfir°i76S 8t ° f ^ marche ^ against Bednur ( i.e the 

kingdom of Kanara or Ikkeri), ostensi- 
bly supporting the claims of a pretender, popularly known 
as Gaibu Raja Channabasappa Nayaka, aged about 
seventeen years, to the throne of the State, but really by 
way of punishing her for not supporting him against 
Chitaldrug under the agreement between the States of 
Bednur and Mysore.X 01 Bednur had 
Haidar’s motives. been reputed a wealthy city and it 
is possible that Haidar had had his 
eye on it for sometime, both to extend Mysore influence 
on that side to the sea and to acquire the hoarded 

in the north-west, Haidar was actively assisted by Fuzzul-ullah- 
Khan. According to the Haid Ndm. (ff. 26), Medakere Nayaka was 
mulcted of 8 lakhs of Durgt-varahan by way of contribution. Robson 
says that Haidar exacted Rs. 3 lakhs from him (o.c., 27). He adds 
that he made the Pajegar agree '* to assist him with 1,600 horse and 
10,000 foot in a new expedition,” the reference being, of course, to the 
next one against Bednur. 

101. De La Tour literally refers to Bednur, the capital of Kanara, as ” Rana 
Biddeluru” (Ayder Ali, I. 83, 87, 88, 89), perhapB after the Queen 
who ruled over it. It is, however, quite distinct from Rapi-Bednur or 
Rapibennur, in the present Dharwar district. In one place, he seema 
to identify Bednur with ” the kingdom of Bisnagar or BaBsapatnam " 
(Ibid, I. 81), and in two places he speaks as if Chitaldrug was identi- 
cal with “ Bisnagar ” (Ibid, I. 82, 85). This looseness m identifica- 
tion is, perhaps, to be attributed to the fact that Bednur, Chitaldrug, 
etc., were still nominally recognised as part and parcel of the old but 
defunct Vijayanagar Empire. The “Gaibu Raja ” referred to ia " the 
Raja of the resurrection ” of Wilks (I. 609), because he wbb represent- 
ed to be the Bame as Channabasappa Nayaka (1754-1757), the first 
adopted son of Virammaji, strangled by orders of the latter in 1757 but 
alleged to have escaped for protection to Chitaldrug while half dead 
(Haid. Ndm., ff. 27 ; also Wtlka, I. 608, etc.). On the subject of 
Pretenders in history, see f.n. 120 below. The agreement referred to, 
In the text above, seems obviously to be the Bhdahd-Patrike of c. 1700 
(vide Vol. I. P. 321 of this work), which was never strictly adhered to 
by Bednur. 
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money in its coffers. One account says that the news- 
writers of the day described to Haidar in glowing 
terms, saying “ that from its beauty and verdure, it 
bestowed splendour on the Balaghat country, nay, 
that it might be said to be equal to the gardens of 
Paradise." The fertility of the country was, it was 
reported, the envy of Kashmir, while its beautiful fields 
and meadows gave delight, it was said, to the heart of 
the beholder. And its charms were such that if any one 
burned with grief entered it, were he even as a bird 
roasting on the spit^ he would, it was remarked, regain 
his wings and feathers . 102 Such a country Haidar 
wanted to secure for Mysore. He set about, we are told, 
sending out in advance some “ searching spies " to stud) 
the situation . 103 Coming to know of the dissensions 
existing between the Rani and the person who was 
ambitious of obtaining the government of Bednur 
and who, to attain that object, had sought refuge with 
Haidar at Chitaldrug, Haidar, we are told , 104 marched 
into Bednur. The pretender engaged, through the 

102. Klrmaui, o.c., 326-129 Thin high-flown description of Klrmaqi of 
BednQr is pleasing no doubt to the ear but it is spoiled by the sugges- 
tion at its end that such a country was not fit to be ruled by a Ham 
but only by a 14 just and distinguished chief ” like Haidar. As Col. 
Miles remarks, Kinnapi here seems to justify in advance Haidar’s 
invasion of Bednur. Indeed, one would think, from the language used 
by him, that Haidar 41 had a nght to dispossess the unfortunate Rani 
of her territory and wealth, and perhaps to take her life ” (Ibid, 129, 
f. n.). The beauty of Bednflr, amidst its magnifioent Malnag setting, 
evidently was too impressive in those days to have been missed by 
the casual traveller. Its comparison with Kashmir by Kirmaqi is 
echoed in many literary works and lithic inscriptions, whioh go baok to 
many centuries. One of the verses translated in the text above was 
thus rendered by Mr. Davenport from the Persian original for Col. 
Miles 

If burnt with grief, into Bednfir, you enter, 

Though as bad aB a bird’s on the spit be your plight, 

In that beautiful oountry, of pleasure the centre, 

Your wings and your feathero you’ll renovate quite. 

(See im , 126, f. n.) 

108. Ibid , 129-130. 

104. Ibid , 180-181. 
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medium of the chief of Chitaldrug, “ to gird his loins in 
the service of the Nawaub,” which in plain terms meant 
that he would become a vassal of Mysore. 105 There is, 
no doubt, some truth in this story, and it is hot improb- 
able that Haidar male the case of the pretender 
his own and used it artfully later against both the pre- 
tender and the person against whom he had carried 
complaints. Haidar’s march was distinguished through- 
out, if we are to believe the annalist of the times, by his 
affability towards the people, his gifts to them, his as- 
surances to them of future welfare and prosperity, and 
his promises of safety. At the same time, those who 
opposed him — “ those who left the circle of obedience to 
his commands ” jjts the panegyrist puts i^— were evidently 
made examples of ; they were made prisoners or 
destroyed. 106 Whatever his motives, Haidar put through 
his objective in a determined manner, yielding neither to 
sentiment nor to appeal. 

Bednur, at the time we are writing of, had been the 
capital of the Ikkeri kings for a hundred 
rule 1191 ViraramaJIH and twenty-three years. After it 
became the capital of that well known 
line of kings, it had been ruled in succession by about 
ten chiefs, of whom Sivappa Nayaka I (1645-1(560) was 
the first. He improved and enlarged it and made it and 
the kingdom of which it was the capital famous by his 
wise rule. He made good roads ; he fixed the revenue 
assessment of the country, which is still remembered for 
its moderation ; he provided for the safety of the country 
by maintaining a standing army of 50,000 troops ; and he 
extended the area of his rule by conquering the adjoining 
district of Kanara. This conquest brought him a great 
deal of booty which he expended wisely. He gave 
asylum to some 30,000 Christians, who, persecuted in 


105. Ibid, 131. 
103. Ibid , 13a, 
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Goa and Salsette, sought protection at his hands. To 
these he granted many great privileges 107 . To Ranga 
Raya (ferl- Ranga VI), the Vijayanagar, Emperor, he gave 
a place of residence in his kingdom. He also encouraged 
trade, maintaining a friendly intercourse with the 
Muslims. So famous did he become in India at about 
the middle of the 17th century that his kingdom 
attracted foreign travellers — Father Leonardo Paes and 
Father Vincent, the barefoot Camelite friar — who have 
left laudatory accounts of his rule. Third in succession 
to him was SomaSekhara I (1604-1671), whose widow 
Channamraaji gave shelter to Raja Ram, the son of 
Sivaji, when he was in hiding from the Mughals, until 
he could escape to his own country. Her adopted son 
Basappa Nayaka I (1697-1714) was a pious man devoted 
to works of charity. His son SomaSekhara II 
(1715-1739) attacked Sira, the Mughal capital in the 
Karnatic, and took Ajjampur, Sante Bennur and other 
places from the Mughals. He was entitled Buddhi or the 
Wise (Ruler). Jacobus Cauter Vissacher, writing of his 
period of rule, commends him as a “ magnificent and 
powerful ” king — much more so than those of Malabar. 
He calls Bednur the granary of all Southern "India. 
“ The city (of Bednur)/’ he writes, “where the Raja holds 
his court, lies some leagues inland, and is connected with 
the sea-port by a fine road, planted with trees, which 
the inhabitants are obliged to keep in excellent order. 
This road is so secure that any stranger might go and 
sleep there with bags full of money, and nobody would 
molest or rob him, for, if Such a thing occurred, the people 
in the neighbourhood would not only be severely punished 
but would also be forced to make good the money.” 
SomaSekhara II was succeeded by his nephew Basappa 
Nayaka II (1739-1754). In 1748, Basappa Nayaka II 
sought the aid of Chanda Sahib, who, at the intervention 

107. De La Tour, o. c. § I. 83. 
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of the French, had just been released from his Satara 
prison by the Mahrattas, against Medakere Nay aka of 
Chitaldrug, who had also in his turn sought for Chanda 
Sahib’s help against Basappa Nayaka II. But Chanda 
Sahib joined Medakere Nayaka and in the decisive battle 
at Mayakcnda 106 , fought on 24th March 1748, the 
Chitaldrug forces were signally defeated, Medakere 
Nayaka himself being slain on the field of battle, together 
with Chanda Sahib’s son, and Chanda Sahib himself was 
captured by Basappa Nayaka. While being transported 
in triumph to Bednur, Chanda Sahib artfully won over 
his Mussulman guards by informing them of his prospects 
if they only set him at liberty and theyanarched him off 
to the French 109 ^ Basappa Nayaka II died in 1754, leav- 
ing Channabasappa Nayaka, his adopted son, and Rani 
Vlrammaji, his widow. Rani Virammaji, sometimes 
described as Channa-Vlrammaji, ruled in her adopted 
son’s name, keeping him under control, for about three 
years, at the end of which she, it is said, plotted against 
him and contrived, on July 18, 1757, to put him to death. 110 
Thereafter, it is stated, 111 she took in adoption, on August 
4, 1757, another boy — Suma&jkhara III of history — 
who was the youngest of the four sons of her maternal 
uncle Pattana Setti Channa-Vlrappa of Bankapur. 112 

108. About 26 miles S. E. of Harihar and about 20miles N. W.of Chitaldrug ; 

now a Railway Station on the Mysore State Railway. 

109. How he joined as pretender to the position of Nizam of Hyderabad and 
both of them were successful against Anwar-ud-dln at Ambur, and 
how be became recognised as the Nawab of Arcot under French 
auspices, and how he later, in the fight for Trichinopoly, fell into the 
hands of Manaji, and how he waB treacherously stabbed by him and 
his head was despatched by Nanjaraja to Senngapatam, where it was 
suspended on the Mysore Gate, will be found referred to in Ch VI., 
pp. 115-131 above. 

110. This is the traditionary Btory as narrated in Wilks, o. c., I. 603. The Ke 

N. V. does not make mention of it, though it represents him as having 
died on the date mentioned. 

111. See Keladi-Nripa-Vijayam of Lingagga-Kavi (c. 1800), Ch. XII, pp. 217- 

223, from which the details in this section of the text are taken. 

112. About 60 miles N. E. of Bednur ; and about 5 miles S. W. of Savap&r ; 

now a Railway Station on the M A S. M. By., Bangalore* Poona Section. 
It is situated in the present North-Kaqara district, 
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She was evidently well connected, her father’s position 
socially and probably otherwise being high, as he 
is spoken of as Pattana-Setti. Somasekhara III being, 
however, quite a youth, Vlrammaji conducted the 
affairs of the State with the aid of her ministers and 
officers. Her rule is spoken of as having been benificent 
and just, being in accordance with the standard of true 
dharma . 113 ■ Though an ardent Virasaiva in her religious 
persuasion, she was, in keeping with the traditions of the 
Bednur house, friendly with the Gurus of the feringeri 
math. 11 * It is said that having learnt that the math was 
involved in heavy debts, she invited to her capital, in 
January 1758, the then Guru , Abhinava-Sachchidananda- 
BharatT-Svami 115 and accorded him not only the 
religious welcome due to him but also presented him 
with a crystalline image of Siva (, sphatika lingo) and an 
image of Gopala set in rubies (ratnakhachita Gopala- 
krishnamurti) , together with the gift of a piece of land 
valued at 74 varahas . She endowed the Sringeri math , 
besides, with another piece of rent-free land valued at 
300 varahas. She also generously undertook and 
arranged for the progressive liquidation of the debts of the 

lid. A>. N. 1\, 1. c. The text goeB . aaddharmadtm rdjya pratipdlanam 
gryyuttunnrdu. 

114. Several inscriptions attest to these friendly relations between the 
Ke)adi (i. e., Bednur) chiefs and tha Sringeri math Srtngirt 6, dated 
inA621, in the time of Venkatappa Nayaka, records the re-establish- 
ment of the Sringeri math ; while Koppa 61, dated in 1627, in the 
same reign, describes Venkafappa Nayaka as the establisher of the 
VaidxkAdvaitasiddhilnta , one of the titles of the Sringeri Gurus ; this 
inscription speaks of him as devoted to the faith of $iva and the 
&rtngin Guru, i.e., the VlraSaiva faith and the Sringen Guru 
who followed the Vedic faith. Two other inscriptions ( Sringiri 11 
and 13), both dated in 1662, belonging to the time of Sivappa Nayaka, 
record the restoration of the endowments of the Sringeri math. See 
Mye. Go*.. V. 1305. 

US. This Guru of the Snugeri mafh has to be identified with Narasimha- 
Bhdratx, who became Jagadguru in 1758, according to inscriptions 
(see My s. Qaz., V. 1179). According to the Sringeri math list, however, 
Abhinava-SachcbidSuanda-Bharati was Guru from 1741-1767 and 
NarsBima-Bbirati from 1767-1770 (see My. Goa., I. 307). The math 
list and the data afforded by incnptions do not always agrae, m 
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math , which had then evidently become a great burden to 
it. 116 VTrammaji was, however, not only religiously inclined 
but also possessed of the valour of a warrior-queen, fclie 
is said to have organised a campaign against the Mahratta 
ruler of Miraj and to have captured, through her general 
Virabhadrappa, the fort at his very capital. 117 This 
event should have occurred before VTrammaji came into 
conflict with Haidar in 1763. We may probably set it 
down to about 1760 A. D. VTrammaji is, however, 
depicted to us in a rather unfavourable light by other 
writers. These will be found referred to in an Appendix 
to this volume together with an indication of the reliance 
to be placed on them, it ought to suflftpe here to state 
that she was a wrfhian- ruler of considerable talent, brave 
and daring in character and highly patriotic by tempera- 
ment. While she might not have been a saint in her 
virtues, it is easy to see that her easy manners with one 
Nimbaiya gave occasion to gossip, which seems to have 
given her quite an evil reputation in her own time. 118 What 
proved an undoubted invitation to Haidar to interfere in 
her affairs was her alleged keeping out of the kingdom her 
husband’s adopted son. Whether that son’s death occurred 
or not, it opened the way for the creation of a “Ghyboo 
Raja” — Resurrection Raja — Channabasappa Nayaka, 
probably the artful creation of the Chitaldrug Pajegar, 
either by himself or set up by him at the instigation of 
Haidar’s emissaries who were undoubtedly at work in 
and about Bednur for some time prior to its conquest. 119 

116. The text runs thus . d mathada runabh'lrakkam uchita varitu khandita 

kdyakangalam tmldiat kottu — see Ke. N. V. t 1. c. 

117. Miraj is described as “ Mirtije , near the West Coast ", See Ibid , 223. 

Miraj is 86 miles north of Belgaurn and is near the Krishna river. 

118. Nimbaiya mentioned above may be identified with Nainbaiya, described 

as Qunkdr of the Lingiiyat faith, who is said to have served under 
Virammaji. As he is spoken of as &ivabhakta Gurikdr , he should 
have kept up to the formalism prescribed by the Vlratiaiva faith. See 
Ke. N. V., 218, f. n. 2. 

119. Klrmayi specifically refers to the spies hovering about Bednfir prior 
Ho its invasion. The Haid. Ndm. confirms this. 

VOL. II. DO 
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The young Pretender’s arrival was, it is said, announced 
dramatically to Haidar by the Palegar 
Pretender* 7 ° f ^ Chit aid rug, when he himself, on 

rendering his submission, was received 
by Haidar in his camp 120 The circumstances of this 
introduction were somewhat novel. Basavappa Nayaka, 
the last reigning Baja of Bednur, had died in 1754, 
leaving as his heir an adopted son named Channabasava, 


120 Wilks 8*ys that the Palegurof Chitaldrug, on the Pretender’s arrival at 
the camp of Haidar, mentioned to him in the course of his converse* 
tion “ the arrival at his own camp of a singular visitor, whose history 
opened to Hvdcr new objects of ambition “ (Wilks, o. c. 1. 602) This 
statement, though theatrically put, is not correct historically. Haidar 
had, as mentioned above, had his eye on Bednur for some time and had 
sent out his spies to tour the country and prepare the grand programme 
for his conquest. Kirmam’s version seems to enshrine the true version 
in this respect. Pretenders to thrones, it is interesting to note here, 
are well known in English and French histories The alleged death of 
Louis XVII, the nominal king of France, gave occassion to the rise of 
a number of “pretenders”. Louis XVII, as is well known, was the 
son of the unfortunate Louis XVI and Mary Antoinette; became 
Dauphin in 1789, when his elder brother, proclaimed king by the same 
grants, died. He was only 4 years then, having been born on Maroh 
97, 1785 Ho was put in prison with the other members of the Royal 
family, and kept there after the execution of liis parents. He was 
reported to have died m the Temple, Pans, then a prison, on June 8, 
1796, perhaps of poison, but some thought the report wjs untrue 
Several pretenders came forward, claiming to be the Dauphin, the 
most notable a German, Karl Wilhelm Naundorff, who appeared in 
France in 1833. He died in 1845. The two “ pretenders ” known to 
English History were the Bon and grandson of James II (Prince 
Charles). They claimed the right to the throne of England. They 
wefe called respectively the Elder and the Younger “ Pretender”; the 
Elder, who made one or two attempts to secure his claim, surrendered 
it to his son, who in 1746 was defeated at Culloden. They did not 
personate any but pretended they had a claim to the throne ; they 
were unlike the " Gaibu ” of Bedu&r and Karl Wilbelin Naundorff of 
Germany, who personated a dead man. A true '* pretender” was the 
so*called “ claimant ” in the famous Tichbome case. During the 
seventies of the 19th Century, a butcher from Wnggs Waggs, in 
Australia, named Thomas Castro, otherwise Thomas Orton, laid claim 
to Tichborne, a village and property of Hampshire, in 1866, on the 
death of 8ir Alfred Joseph Tichborne He represented himself as 
an elder brother of the deceased baronet, supposed (and rightly) 
to have perished at sea. The imposture whb exposed after a lengthy 
trial, and a subsequent trial for perjury resulted in a sentence 
of 14 years' penal servitude. Orton, after his release, confessed bis 
imposture i'u 1896. 
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aged about seventeen years, under the care of Vlrammaji, 
his widow. Vlrammaji had formed an illicit connection 
with one Nimbaiya, a connection which had become so 
public as to be noticed by a stray European traveller, who 
passed through Kanara during 1757. 121 The young RSja 
protested against the misdoings of his adopted mother, 
with the result that he was — so the story goes — secretly 
strangled to death in his bath by a jetti, a professional 
athlete who used to shampoo him. VTrammaji selected 
a young man, on whom she bestowed the name Soma- 
£ekhara, and adopted him as son and heir to the throne. 
The visitor who was introduced to Haidar, however, was 
announced as Cliannabasava, who, it wlp reported, had 
been saved by artifice of the jetti, concealed m his 
preserver’s house for five years, and now escaped to 
implore the protection and aid of his neighbours in the 
recovery of his ancient throne. Thus introduced to 
Haidar, the plan was quickly evolved to fit out an 
expedition to reinstate him in his alleged rights on 
terms and conditions mutually agreed to between the 
three parties. 

Situated on the summit of the Western Ghats, Bednur 
overlooks what are to-day the districts 
surroundings Ud kB Kanara an( l Malabar. The country 
round it is one the most picturesque in 
the Mysore State, surrounded as it is on its three sides 
by high ranges of hills, whose drainage flows north-west 

121. Wilks notes the feet that Anquetil du Perron, who visited Kanara in 
1767, had heard of it. Anquetil du Perron (1731-1815) was the 
entnusxastio Orientalist, to whom we owe the discovery and the first 
translation of the Zend-Avesta. Schopenhauer derived his knowledge 
of Hindu philosophy from his writings. Anquetil du Perron was, it 
might be added, the brother of the more famous French historian in 
holy orders , Anquetil Louis Pierre (1728-1806), who wrote Pretisde V 
Htstoire Umverselle, and a Histoirc de France in 14 vols., which has 
been continued by Bouillet in 6 more vols. Anquetil du Perron’s 
Des Recharches Historiques et qeoqraphiques sur L' Inde was 
published in Berlin in 1786. The truth underlying this story is 
examined below. 

DD* 
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into the Saravati. The hills by their height intercept 
the clouds of the South-West Monsoon, with the results 
that for nine months in the year the country experi- 
ences a climate that may be described as one of incessant 
rain, the rainfall in the southern portion being as much 
as, or even more than, 190 inches, while in the northern 
it is something near 102 inches and in the east it averages 
from 70 to 80 inches. In the old days, half the year 
usually used to be spent by the people in preparing pro- 
visions for what remained of it. The extraordinary 
moisture favours the growth not only of abundant crops 
of rice and areca, pepper and cardamoms, always the 
main wet and garden cultivation known to this part of 
the country, but also timber of luxuriant stature, with 
underwood scarcely penetrable, and a foliage which, 
added to a cloudy sky, has rendered it proverbial among 
those who visit it, that a man may pass the greater part 
of the year in Bednur without a sight of the Sun. The 
capital and fort of Bednur— remains of which may still 
be seen — were situated in a basin formed by a perfect 
cluster of hills, the crest of which, about 6 miles from 
the city, had been fortified in its weakest parts by lines, 
which, with the woods and natural protection of the hills, 
constituted its only strength, the fort itself being, from 
its very position, incapable of a good defence. The city 
walls were about eight miles in circumference, pierced by 
ten gates, named Delhi, Kodiyal, Kauledurga, etc., while 
the Palace, situated on a hill in the centre, was surrounded 
by a citadel, the whole city and the Palace being encircled 
by woods, hills, and fortified defdes, extending many 
miles in circumference. The territory dependent on 
Bedniir, at the time we are writing of, included not only 
the mountainous region just described but also extended 
to the west over the present maritime districts of North 
and South Kanara and to the east over an area of more 
open country stretching as far as Santebennur and 
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Holalkere, within about twenty miles to the south-west of 
Chitaldrug, whose Palegar, the one who had evinced so 
much friendly interest in the reinstatement of the 
Pretender from Bedniir, had been its longstanding 
enemy. 

The city of Bednur itself, situated near a small hill, 
was, at the time of its conquest, not 
The city of Bednur. only a wealthy and beautiful city, but 
also one of the largest, and best peopled 
in all India. It contained at least 60,000 souls in it, of 
whom at least half were Christians who felt perfectly at 
home in it. They had not only freedom to exercise their 
religion but also enjoyed many valuable privileges, which 
had been confer^ on them on their first arrival from 
Goa and Salsette, flying from the horrors of the Inquisi- 
tion there. This large population was, however, bv no 
means proportionate to the extent of the city, whose 
circuit exceeded three leagues or about nine miles. That 
this could have been no exaggeration will be evident 
when it is remembered that there were streets in it, 
nearly in a straight line, of two leagues. The greatest 
part of the city was inhabited by great men and the 
nobility, whose homes were cast in the midst of a larg. 
garden, enclosing vast reservoirs of water, suited as well 
for the purposes of pleasure as utility. A prodigious 
number of trees, planted in these gardens, shaded all the 
streets, which were watered on each side by a rivulet of 
clear and limpid water, and possessed no other pavement 
than a fine gravel. The small mountain, near which this 
beautiful city was situated, had, as stated above, a consi- 
derable fortress on its summit. Situated in a plain about 
five or six leagues in diameter, it was environed by other 
mountains and forests that extended for more than 
twenty leagues every way. They could not be passed 
but by narrow passages, defended by forts at a small 
distance from each other. These circumstances rendered 
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the access to the city extremely difficult for an army, 
whose progress might be checked at every step by an 
inconsiderable force, and which could encamp but in 
the length of a stony passage, where it would be 
liable to be attacked by the people of the country who 
knew all the secret passages and could continually lay in 
ambush to annoy the enemy. The woods, too, could 
neither be cut down, much less burned, without infinite 
labour, being bamboos which cannot be burned without 
being first cut down and dried, nor traversed easily, for 
they were infested with tigers, bears, elephants and 
every other species of wild animals and venomous reptiles. 

Such a mass of insuperable difficulties as presented 
themselves to Haidar would have 
tiou8 dar8 prepara deterred him from the enterprise he 
had set his heart upon for some time, 
if he had not had the artful aid of the Pajegar of Chital- 
drug and his protege, the Pretender to the throne of 
Bednur, who, whether he was the real adopted son or 
not of the last ruler, passed for such, thanks for the 
cunning propaganda of Haidar’s emissaries and spies. 
Whether his mother Vlrammsji was liked or not, and 
whether the pretended young prince was the beloved of 
the people or not., there is no doubt the fact that he 
accompanied Haidar, making the cunning invader’s work 
both easy and acceptable to the people of Bednur. 123 

122. Df» La Tour, o.r., I. 84-86. Haidar would have been deterred from his 
enterprise, "if he had not been acoompamed by the young prinoe, 
who was beloved by the poople and the men in power ; while the 
queen his mother was detested by them, as well for her haughtiness 
and pride, as for having contracted a second marriage with a Brahmin, 
contrary to the law of the place, which prohibits the widows of their 
kings from marrying a soaond time" (o.c., 84-86). De Ha Tour was 
wrong in desoribing Himbaiya, the person whose name was connected 
by wild gossip at the time with that of Rfiqi Vlrammaji, as aBrfihmin. 
He was a Lingftyat ; nor was De La Tour right iu stating that the 
Rapi had “ contracted a second marriage ” with him. Possibly cruel 
gossip was responsible for all these miBaesoriptioiis, for, as we shall 
see, Ripi Vlramm&jt was a pious, religious and devoted Lingayat and 
was evidently too strong for the men of her time, whether in her own 
kingdom or outside of it. 
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Haidar having determined on the enterprise, left Chita!- 
drug, 138 carrying the young prince with him at the head 
of 6,000 of his best cavalry and some Kallars, 12 * who 
were well habituated to traverse mountains and forests. 
He had also a large number of oxen loaded with rice 
and w r ifch no other baggage ; and advanced by forced 
marches towards Bednur. 

But before he started on the expedition, Haidar, as 
may be expected, came to an arrange- 

wHh‘t'h d ep r r« P nder tV ment with the Pretender and the 
Pajegar. Under this arrangement, the 
young chief was to be re-established in his country, 
for which service Haidar, it w ? as stipulate^, was to receive, 
besides valuable Resents, Bs. 40 lakhs for the expenses 
of the undertaking, besides the port of Mangalore, to- 
gether with a tract of country to form a communication 
from thence to the kingdom of Mysore 125 The Pretender 
swore, without reserve, to the faithful performance of 
the Treaty, while Haidar, on his part, promised to 
strictly carry out his part of the contract. 126 Haidar also 
obtained some aid from the supporters of the Pretender 
m the shape of men, the Pajegar of Chitaldrug evidently 
placing himself and his troops at the disposal of Haidar. 127 


123. De La Tour sayB he htarted from “ Bnmagar," identified with " Banava 

patua,” see f. n. 101 above But Wilks says Chitaldrug. Seo 
Wilks, o c.,I. 503. 

124. The " C ale roe ” of De La Tour (o.r , I. 85). Haidar had in his army a 

contingent of Kallars recruited from the DiQiJigal country, of which 
he was Faujdar at one time. See Ch. XII. 

125. De La Tour, o.r., I. 87. 

126. See Robson, o c., 28-29. The Treaty was evidently made at Chitaldrug 

Robson adds that it was here that Haidar received the first impression 
of reducing the Bednur country, “ the reinstating of the young Rajah 
being the most favourable circumstance and the most conducive to his 
secret design." Of course, Robson did not know that the design 
against Bednur had been formed for some time before. 

127. Robson speaks of the " combined armies" in this connection. As the 

young Prince is said to have been kept " in safety for eight years " 
by the P&legar of Chitaldrng, the inference seems justifiable that it 
was he who placed his army at the disposal of Haidar. It is possible 
he raised levies in the name of the Prince and tbe people should have 
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The Palegar was to receive his remuneration as well for 
the valuable help rendered by him 128 All things thus 
arranged, the troops commenced their march towards 
Bednur about the end of 1762, moving in four parallel 
columns, and preserving a distance from each other of 
from five to fifteen miles according to circumstances, for 
the purpose of reducing and occupying all the fortifica- 
tions situated in the open country before they should 
attempt the fastnesses of the woods. 129 The young 
Pretender, who was with the combined armies, was 
attended with much ceremony, generally mounted on an 
elephant, in order to attract the eyes of his devoted 
subjects. This coincided with Haidar’s artful design, 
and succeeded in attracting all the country people, who 
cheerfully presented themselves and furnished all the 
necessaries the armies stood in need of. 130 Haidar added 
another artifice to win over the people to his side. 

On entering the territories of Bednur, he issued a 
proclamation in the name of the Preten- 

Haidar b advance j and ca U e( J on the inhabitants to 
on the plaoe. ’ 

return to their allegiance. This had the 
desired effect. Several of the fortified places opened their 
gates to their lawful prince, while the opposition slacken- 
ed in the case of several others Marching by the 
Chitaldrug-Channagiri-Shimoga road, he first took Sante- 
bennur,^ a place between Sujekere and Sasalu ; thence 
marched on to Benkipur, modern Bhadravati ; then he 
arrived at Shimoga, a fortified place just on the skirt of 
the woods, some 43 miles due east of Bedniir. He took 
it without striking a blow and found a lakh of pagodas 

joined his standard, whether from ignorance or from conviction that 
they were helping tho person who was entitled to the Bednur throne. 

128. Wilks, 1. c. p who specially notes tnis part of the undertaking on the 

part evidently of the Pretender. At the end of the interview with 
Haidar, “ the plan was,” Wilks sayB, "quickly arranged of an expedi- 
tion to reinstate him in his supposed rights, and to remunerate the 
services to be thus rendered by Hyder and the Pohgar ” {Ibid). 

129. Ibul. 

ISO. Robson, o.c., 29. 
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here, 131 of which a fourth part he distributed among his 
troops to stimulate them to further endeavour. Reject- 
ing an offer from Virammaji proposing to purchase his 
retreat for four lakhs of pagodas, he pushed on to Kumsi, 
30 miles to the north-west Here he got into contact 
with one Lingappa of Mudabidare. 132 He had evidently 
served successive kings of Bednur and risen to be prime- 
minister to the late Raja. But owing to differences of 
opinion between him and Virammaji, possibly over the 
fate of the adopted boy Channabasappa, he had been 
dethroned from office and imprisoned at Kumsi by 
Virammaji. He had lately escaped from his confine- 
ment 133 and was ready to intrigue agains^ Virammaji and 
thus teach her a^esson. He volunteered to guide Haidar- 
through a secret path by which Bednur might be approach- 
ed without encountering any opposition At Ayanur, 134 
a petty place occupied by a hundred men, he first encoun- 
tered opposition. The garrison hero, fearless of conse- 
quences, fired at the troops. They were promptly 
surrounded and taken, their cars and noses being cut off, 
and in this state they were dismissed to spread terror 
before them. Proceeding still further, twenty-five miles 
in the north-western direction, he reached Anantapur 
(Anandnpur). 135 Here Virammaji sent a message offering 
twelve lakhs of pagodas. As Haidar approached the first 

131 The Pagoda of Bednur was equal to Rs. 4. 

132. “ Lingana ” of Wilks (o c., 1 6051 He is probably identical uith 

Sivalingappa, mentioned in the Keladi-Nnpa-Vijayam (XII 217, v. 4) 
among the names of principal State officers of Bednur ( mukhyarol ) 
at the time of the accession of Virammaji and SoinaS.-khara in 1757. 
In another place in the same text (Ibid, XI. 216, f. n. 1), he is referred 
to among the officers of the previous rulers, Basappa Nayaka 11 (1789- 
1754) and Channabasappa Nayaka (1754-1767), as Angtuh Sivalingappa. 
Angafli and Mudabidare being both situated in South Kanara district, 
the reference to Lingappa as having hailed from either of these placea 
may be taken as tolerably accurate. He seems to have fallen from 
power subsequent to 1757. 

133. Hatd. Nam ., ff. 27-28. 

134. This must be Identified with the “ Eitoor " of Wilk6 c.). 

136. Hatd. Ndm., ff . 27. 
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barrier of the works of Bednur, she raised her offer to 
eighteen lakhs. But, induced by the old, wily minister, 
he rejected these repeated offers without a moment’s 
hesitation. The unexpected celerity with which Haidar 
had advanced, threw Virammaji into confusion. 136 
Terrified at the prospect of an immediate attack, she 
negotiated once again for peace, offering this time to 
meet the expenses of Haidar’s campaign, and promising the 
payment of an annual tribute of a lakh of pagodas and an 
appreciable share of the peculiar products of her country — 
arecanut, caidamoins, black pepper, Kakul (a kind of w r ood), 
Sandalwood and the like. 1 " 7 Haidar proved adamant and 
was determined on the final conquest of the country He 
sent word demanding the Haul’s immediate surrender, 
guaranteeing honourable treatment to her as a pensioner 
in the fort at Seringapatam. Virammaji proudly rejected 
the proposal and preferred to defend her capital city with 
the aid of Abdul Hakim Khan of Savaniir, a place about 
150 miles off to the north-east. Abdul Hakim agreed to 
her request and immediately despatched 2,000 horse and 
4,000 foot to her aid ; while he himself, with a large force 
and artillery, advanced and encamped on the river Bala. 
The troops sent in aid entered, meanwhile, the fort of 
Bednur, from the hills and forests surrounding it. When 
intelligence of what Virammaji had done and was deter- 
mined to carry through reached Haidar, his rage knew 
no bounds. He became, it is said, violently incensed, 
and moving forward, encamped within one stage of 
Bednur. Then, sending for his officers, he despatched 
them to take the forts and towns near Bednur, 13 

186. Thus far Wilks (Ibid). Wilks makes do mention of the help asked of 

and rendered by Abdul Hakim of Savapiir nor of the difficulties 

encountered by Haidar. 

187. Klrmapi, o. c,, 183 ; also Nagarada-Kaifiyat (c. lb’00), TP. 688-639— A 

Mackenzie Ms , Vol. Ho. 43, in the Mad. Or. Lib. 

188. Klrma^i is here rather t&ntalizingly vague. The reference should be 

to the smaller forts and towns adjoining the oapital. Thereferenc 

may be to other troops operating elsewhere ; according to Wilks— thos 
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while he himself with a body of his infantry and cavalry, 
commanded by his bravest officers, marched forward 
towards the fort of Bednur with a view to invest it. 130 
Arrived at the city’s first barrier, Haidar ordered 
a noisy but feigned attack on the posts 
siege and conquest. m bis front; while he placed himself 

at the head of a column formed of his 
most select troops, and following the path pointed by the 
ex-minister, his guide, entered the city before an alarm 
was given of his approach 14 °. Haidar knew no rest, it 

which were moving in parallel columns, as narrated iu the text 
above, in, taking Bednur. Both these points are referred to by 
Klrmapi, who, indeed, furnishes us with a graphic account of how the 
fort and the citadel were taken. He definitely s\ates that when her 
vakil* returned vrifrb Haidar's call for surrender, she, “free from 
restraint, proudly rejected the terms ” of hia proposal, and, “right or 
wrong, foolishly prepared to defend herself ” ; mid “ with this intent, 
she intrigued with Abdul Hakeem Khan of Shanoor fSavanfir) sending 
a large sum of money to him, and entreating bis assistance ” (Kinnapi, 
o c., 188-134). Wilka’ account is so far misleading as to make one 
believe that with the advent of Haidar, Virammaji ran for her life to 
Ballalaravan-durga with orders to her men to set fire to the capital on 
the approach of Haidar ; and that on the. entry of Haidar into the city, 
her servants set fire to it in a different place (Wilks, o. c , I 606 606) 
This is not only unjust to her memory but is historically inaccurate 
Klrmapi’s account is borne out by other contemporary authorities and 
may be accepted as both true and in keeping with the actual character 
and spirit of Virammaji She left the city only when it became im- 
possible for her to defend it any longer See the text above. AIbo, 
Robson, whose Account, though brief, seems accurate He says that the 
city of Bednur, being well fortified, surrounded by rocks and vast pre- 
cipices, covered with impenetrable woods, held out only for one month 
"notwithstanding the utmost effortB of the Queen anl her .brother, 
who had but little favour to expect from the resentment of the young 
Prince, as well as the faithless disposition of the conqueror, Hyder.’ 
Robson, o. c., 29-30. But Robson does not appear to be quite accurat 
when he suggests that the people “ affected at the sight of tbeir lawful 
King, surrendered the place ", unless we take it as meaning that they 
did so when they found that defence wae no longer possible. This may 
be so, as he says that before surrendering the place, " they permitted 
the Queen with her brother, to retire to a place of safety, most agree- 
able to themselves. " Ibid, 30. 

189. Klrmapi, o, c., 183-134. 

110. Wilks, o.c., I. 606. Wilks states that immediately after this approach, 
the Baqi’s "servants set fire to the palace in different places in con- 
formity to their instructions." This is evidently a mistake, since his 
version wholly omits to make any mention of Vlrammaji’s gallant 
defenoe of her oity and citadel. 
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would seem, until he had completed the task he had set 
before himself. He employed himself and his troops day 
and night in the investment of the city. By raising 
batteries and taking up ground by degrees for the attack, 
he so stre igthened the field of action on the garrison, 
that it became, to use the language of an annalist of the 
period, small as the eye of a needle. The garrison, thus 
tired out, qui tting all the places they had fortified outside, 
retired into the fort, and manned the walls. Vlrammaji 
herself set the example by the manly courage and steadi- 
ness she displayed in defending her Capital, and her 
troops emulating her, remained steadfast at their posts 
and defended themselves in a brave manner. Bespite 
Haidar’s best efforts against them, and despite the fact 
that their ranks got thinned daily from the cannon and 
musket balls turned against them, and the miseries and 
calamities of the hour, both Vlranmrlji and her faithful 
garrison continued to fight. Many of them were killed, 
it is true, but not subdued. Abdul Hakim’s troops — 
mostly Afghans —behaved splendidly, aiding m the 
defence of the fort and attacking the batteries of the 
besiegers repeatedly. The siege was so strict and close 
that the men determined to defend to the last. Haidar, 
seeing that the siege, “ defended by a woman ”, had 
been protracted beyond bis calculation 141 , and that the 
monsoop would soon be on him and his army, ordered the 
assault to be given. Free permission being granted that 
they might retain their plunder, all articles of gold and 
silver they might take, the cavalry dismounted to a man, 
and with the infantry, stepped out at the charging pace, 
marched up the breach, firing vollies, and mounting the 
walls and the bastions, made the air rc sound with the 
shouts of “ Take aDd kill.” Every opponent became 
the butt of the ball and bayonet, and the food of the 

141. Klnnaqi says "one year evidently a mistake for one month (o.c., 136) ; 
see also Robson, o.c., 29, who says the plaoe held oat only one month. 
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blood-red sword. When the manlike Rani saw her 
position grow worse, she first set her Palace on fire, her 
ornamented sleeping apartments coming first. These 
apartments had been built by her husband Soma^ekhara 
II, a prince as powerful as enlightened, with Chinese bricks 
and tiles, washed and set m gold, the interstices being 
gold, while the doors and walls were ornamented with 
jewels. She next burned most of her boxes of jewellery, 
or beat them to pieces in an iron mortar ; and then 
accompanied by only two or three attendants, she 
escaped on foot by the way of a water dram, with her 
life only, to Kuhdrug (Kavale-durga), about 15 miles off 
from Bednur, a very strong place, surroil\ided by a thick 
forest. This plq^fc she strengthened at once and awaited 
there events, leaving the whole country, treasures and 
valuables of her husband and forefathers to the iron 
grasp of the invader 14 ' 2 . It is said that Nimbaiya, her 

14B Kirmani, o.r., 137 Ruhdurg, which is located by him 16 miles of 
Bednur, has to be identified with Kavale-durgu, west of T"irthahal)i, 
the stronghold of Bednur chiefs, about 3068 ft. abo\e the sea level 
(Mys. Gaz., V. 1303). It is actually about 30 miles south- west of 
Bednur. According to other authorities (and among these is Wilkb), 
Virammaji is said to have tied to Baljalarayan-durga, about 70 miles to 
the S.E. of Bednur. This is a fine spreading hill in the Western Ghat 
range, crowned with extensive fortifications going back to Hoysala 
times. The citadel is a small square fort on the highest point, over- 
looking the South Kauara district The pass to Ranara, north of the 
durg, is tremendously steep, though in regular use m former days 
See Mijs Gaz , V. 1138-89. Itobson, however, says that Queen 
Virammaji chose “the fort of Derryabathar Gurr” for her asylum, 
“about twelve coss distant from the capital”. This would make it 
about 36 miles from Bednur. According to Robson, this was 
"exceeding strong, built on an inaccessible large rock, on one side 
surrouuded by the sea, and the other by a deep river.” This place 
might be identified with the “Darna Bahadur Gnrr” of Wilks’ Map, 
a little to the west of Brahme£var, which again is a little to the 8 W. 
of Barkur It is identical w tli the “D.irya Bahadurgarh Island” 
of the Survey of India Map, where it is shown a little to the south of 
St Mary Isles. It is actually a little to the west of Udipi and on the 
sea (A road from Nagar— ancient Bednur— goes to it through 
Hosanga^i, Basrfir, Coondapur, Hangarkat^a, and Malpe, while 
another goes to it from Shimoga, Tlrthahajji, Agumbi, and Malpe ) 
Whether Hobson is right or not in his statement, it is difficult to say 
It is possible, however, that the Riini first went to Ravale-durga and 
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secret lover, and her adopted son, the nominal Raja, 
Soma6ekhara Nayaka III , were also part of her entou- 
rage J43 . Immediately Haidar heard of the Rapi’s flight, 
he placed a garrison in the fort of Bednur, and followed 
her steps and invested the mountain fortress, and closely 
besieged it. After a time, and not without offering 
considerable resistance, the garrison surrendered, and the 
Rani was taken prisoner 144 . Accounts differ as to what 
place she was despatched as prisoner. One version says, 
she was sent in a palankeen to Seringapatam by way of 
Sira, but from other versions we can safely infer that 
she was sent first to Bednur, tht-re to await Haidar's final 
decision 140 . Haidar pushed on, and entering Bednur at the 
head of Cliannabasappa Nayaka, the Pretender, proclaimed 
him king, sent for the Ram and her retinue, on the author- 
ity of a safe conduct ( cowle ) issued by Channabasappa, and 
pretended to be very considerate to them 146 . He received 
the Rani, indeed, in the most gracious manner and even 
tried to reconcile her with her son, the Pretender 147 . 


from there paused ou to Darya Bahudurgarh, and from thence to £a])u- 
larayftn-rturga It would be otherwise difficult to reconcile the various 
contemporary statements found in the different sources. Evidently 
she changed places, having heard of Haidar’s movements in pursuit of 
her and her party. 

143. This seems correct, according to other versions. 

144. Kiriuuui says she was, after being taken, “brought to the presence” 

of Haidar, who sent her a prisoner to Feringapatam. But this is not 
coutifmed by either contemporary accounts or otherwise. The fact 
that they were first sent to Bednur and then transferred to Maddagin 
seems correct, because it was from there they were ultimately released 
by the Mahrattas, when, in their next retaliatory war, they took that 
place. Virammaji died on the way to Poona, while Somarfekhara 
ended las days there unmarried (see Mys. Gae , V. 1238-1239). This 
point is further referred to below. 

145. See Robson, o.c., 30-81; De La Tour, o. c., 1.88, whose narrative 

presumes that Rapi Vlrammaji was at Bednur until the insurrection 
agamst Haidar came about. This, howover, is not confirmed by other 
authorities. 

146. De La Tour, o.c., I. 86. De La I our writes that "Ayder used his 

victory (over the T.api) with the greatest moderation ”. De La Tour 
says that Haidar caused “ the new king to be crowned. ” { Ibtd , 87). 

147 . Ibid. 
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And if one version is to be believed, the Pretender was 
even induced to grant her a considerable pension and 
she was allowed all the freedom she required in regard 
to her private life 148 . Whether all this actually occurred 
or not, there are grounds for believing that she had no 
reason to doubt that she would be treated otherwise than 
as became one of her dignity. But Haid,ar was too 
cunning a mau to tolerate her existence any longer in 
her kingdom 149 . Nor would he think of allowing the 
Pretender to reap the benefit of the Treaty he had 
entered into with him. As we shall see, he contrived 
soon to remove both of them from the place where their 
presence would mean no mean inconvenience to them. 
Thus fell Bed^tr, after a protracted siege of one month, 
on January 19, L763 ( Chitrahhdnu , May ha Su. 5) 150 . 

148. Ibid. De La Tour says that she wad allowed “to li\e with her 
husband ” By this, he of course means Nimbaiya 
H9 See below. 

160 Haul. Ndm. t if 27-28 The date for the fall of Bednur given in this 
work, as mentioned abovp, tallies with the date given in the Kr A 7 V , 
cli XII. P 223 Peixoto dates the event January 10, 1763 [Memoirs, 
42) Wilks places it about the beginning of March 1763 (o. c., I 606). 
The authority of the local sources is to he preferred here See 
also and compare, on the eutire topic, the Nagurada Kaifiyut 
(pp 638-G41) with other authorities mentioned in f. n 22 tuipra 
Among these, De La Tour’s account (o.c , 1 82-90) is interesting as 
giving one portion of the story lu a vivid manner According to 
lam, the claims of the legitimate Prince of Bednur and the refusal of 
his Queen-mother to appear before Haidar and explain matters &b 
suzerain in his capacity as Nawab of Sira, led to las (Haidar’s) invasion 
of the State. Bednur easily fell before Haidar’s arms ; the Queen was 
captured and conducted to bis presence ; the legitimate Prince, her 
son, was restored to the sovereignty of the State ; and the Queen and 
the Prince eventually mated in a projected attack on Haidar’s life 
in the Bednur Palace, which being discovered, the Queen and her 
accomplices were put to death, and the Prince sent a prisoner to 
Maddagiri, and his kinrdom confiscated. Robson’s account 
(o. c., 28-32) agrees in the mi i i with the Raid. Ndm. y but differs from 
the latter in regard to the manner in which Haidar put an end to 
kingly rule in Bednur. Thus, according to him, Haidar ordered the 
pageant king Channabasappa Nayaka (Bpelt as “Chinavas Appiah*’) 
into confinement immediately he fotiud out that the latter contemp- 
tuously dismiseed his (Haidar's) servants whom be had ordered to 
fetch a favourite woman possessed of by the king. The pageant king 
was a few days later sent with the old Queer) of Bednur and her 
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And thus ended also the political rivalry that had lasted 
between Mysore and the Bednur Chiefs for nearly a 
century and a half (1G30-1763), a rivalry which had had 
its origins during the last days of Vijayanagar and 
had persisted through the ages with alternate relations 
of war and peace. 

The destruction of Bednur which followed the fall of its 
citadel can, perhaps, be only equalled by 
the city dc8tructl ° n ° f th e f ate that befell mighty Rome at 
the hands of the incendiary Nero 151 , 
and its pillage to the pillage that the Eternal City 
experienced at the hands of the Vandal Genseric 152 . 
Bednur, the richest commercial city of the East 153 , the 
pride of ftivappa Nayaka, who enlarged it and made it 

brother under a strong guard to Maddagin, aud Haidar HBuumed the 
government of Bednur. Robson’s version hardly finds any corrobo- 
ration in the locnl tract entitled Naqarada Kaifiyat, which merely 
mentions the confinement of the Queen and the pageant king in 
Maddagiri and the subsequent settlement of Bednur by Haidar. 
Robson seems evidently to be narrating here from hearsay, especially 
as he wrote about twenty-three years after the event. Stewart’s 
account (o.c., 16) is very brief and secondhand, and sets down 
the event to 1762. Klrmuqi too antedates the event, referring 
it to 1769 (A. H. 1173), but his account (o.c., 126-1391 agrees in the 
main with, and supplements to some extent, that of the Haxd Nftm. 
There is, however, a good deal of detail in his writing In a long and 
vivid but somewhat partisan narrative (o.c , 126-129), he tries to 
justify Haidar’s conquest of Bednur on the ground of the Rani’s 
dissoluteness, her withholding of tribute to the government of Sira, 
etc. Again, In certain plaoei, he writes from hearsay; for instance, 
in regard to the capture of the Rani by Haidar and her despatch to 
Senngapatam (o.c., 138). Wilks’ account of the conquest (I. 602-612), 
though secondhand, is in general agreement with the account given 
m the Haul. A 1 dm, 

161. Nero, Roman Emperor from 64 to 68 A. D. His vice knew no restraint; 

it hurried him into a course of profligacy and crime ; he put to death 
his mother and wife and in 64 A. D., many Christians suffered death 
at his hands, with every refinement of torture, on a trumped-up 
oharge of having caused the great burning of Rome, suspicion of which 
rested on himself. Gibbon’s description of the first persecution of 
Christians in Rome is classical. 

162. Genseric, king of the Vandals, and the founder of the Vandal kingdom 

in Spain ; became king in 429 A.D.; took Carthage; and sacked Rome 
in 466 A D. He died in 477 A.D., master of the seas, despite the 
strenuous efforts of the Roman Emperors to crash his power. 

163. Wilks, o. c., I. 607. 
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the home of merchants and artisans drawn from all parts 
of the country 154 ; the beloved city of Somasekhara II, 
who beautified it beyond words ; and the spot most 
admired for a century and more by celebrated travellers 
from the West 155 ; the one place in this whole sab- 
contment which for a century had not experienced the 
ravages of war, became the object of plunder 156 . The 
terror-stricken inhabitants, secure in the safety inspired 
by its large standing army 157 , accustomed to the condi- 
tions of everlasting peac^ and unaware for ages of the 
evils that accompany a devastating war, fled en-inassf 
to the woods encircling the city, with no thought of the 
morrow. A city, eight mile < in circumference, filled 
with fine, tall^buildings, opulent traders and merchants 
and jewellers, picturesque gardens, a busy and industrious 
population, and numerous Hindu temples and Christum 
churches 158 , suffered as much from the effects of fire 
as* from the ravages of the pillage that followed at the 
hands of a soldiery that had reckoned on plunder as its 
peculiar privilege. Men of the cavalry vied with those 
of the infantry in looting the great city. They took, an 
annalist says 159 , “ what they could take, of heaps of gold 
and silver, valuable stuffs, jewels, pearls, arms of all 
kinds, and a great number of beautiful women, the 

164. Mys. Gas., V. 1234. 

166. Father Leonardo P®s visited it during the reign of &ivappa Nayaka 1 

(1645-1660). Father Vincent, a barefoot Carnelite friar, mentions in 
his travels the wealthy Mussalman merchant Shah Baudan Isak, who 
was a favourite *of Sivappa Nayaka, and traded on the Western Coast 
and at Bednur (Mys, Gas., V. 1284-36). Jacobus Cauter Vissacher 
seems to have visited it in the reign of S5ma4ekhara II (1714-1739) and 
has left a description of its prosperous condition. 

156. Bednur had been taken only onoe by Bijapur and that in the time of 
Bhadrappa Nayaka (1661-1663). Sivaji’s invasion in 1664 did not 
touch Bednur. 

167. Leonardo Pees says that the standing army was from about 40,000 to 

60,000 strong. 

158. According to father Leonardo Pe«, Sivappa Nayaka had among his 
subjects 80,000 Christians, originally natives of Goa and Salsette (Mys. 
Gat., V. 1234). 

169. Klrmapi, o. c., 139, 

EE 
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value of which was sufficient to place them above all 
worldly wants”. More humane than Genseric, though 
not less intent on making the most of the situation 
for himself, Haidar did not allow the plunder to 
continue for an indefinite period 160 . Nor did he permit 
or order, like Genseric, the transport of what remained 
of public or private wealth to own city 161 . The wealth 
of the Capital was allowed to remain in it ; not, however, 
for its own sake nor for the use of its owners, but for 
the use and benefit of its crafty conqueror, who had 
determined on becoming the possessor of everything of 
any value or importance in it. Haidar not only first 
turned his attention to extinguish the flames of the 
Palace, but also personally assisted in its extinguish- 
ment. But the order for the cessation of plunder by 
the troops was coupled with a direction that enabled 
him to become the exclusive possessor of all the avail- 
able booty. His arrangements for this purpose were 
so skilfully designed that in a few hours his official 
seals were placed on the doors of every public and 
private dwelling above the condition of a hovel, and 
guards were stationed to enforce respect to the only 
plunder that was tp be deemed legitimate. The booty 
he thus secured, including property of every description, 
money and jewels of all kinds, is variously estimated, 
but it might, without risk or exaggeration, be valued at 
twelve millions sterling 162 . To Haidar, in view of the 

160-1G1. According to Gibbon, Gen aerie's pillage of Rome lasted fourteen 
days ,aod nights (465 A.D., June 15-29). All that remained of private 
or public wealth in.it was diligently transported by Genseric to his 
vessels for being earned to hia own couutry. It was, Gibbon adds, 
diffioult either to escape or to satisfy the avarice of a conqueror who 
possessed leisure to collect, and ships to transport, the wealth of the 
capital,* , 

162 Wilks, o. c„ I. 608. According to De La Tour, when Haidar "took 
possession of the place, he found an immense treasure in gold, coined 
and in ingots, in trinkets and precious stones, that was indeed 
stupendous, if oredit may be given to the accounts of the French, who 
accompanied him in that expedition. They say that the Prince caused 
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aims and objectives he had by then conceived, it came 
in as a God-send. Though, throughout his life, he 
habitually spoke of the wealth he thus came bv “ as 
the foundation of all his subsequent greatness 168 , it 
descended as a curse on him and his son. The cries of 
a peaceful populace that had lost its all — its near and 
dear ones, its cherished valuables, its residential houses 
and what nothing can replace, its honour itself in some 
cases— could not go unanswered. Their cries were not 
loud but deep. Haidar vanquished the Bani but he was 
vanquished by the imprecations of the Bani‘s subjects. 
He neither could make the city he destroyed the capital 
of a new kingdom he wanted to fourij nor even live m 
it for any length of time. Its destruction opened the 
way to greater inroads against himself, which proved 
the destruction of his son and the ultimate extinction 
of his power. Never was heard, so readily and so quickly, 
such a terrible curse ! the curse of a Queen * and the 
curse of a fleeing population, a curse that has passed 
into a saying : 

Bednur is burnt ; 

Bednur’s Queen has fled ; 

Bednur’s glory is dead ; 

Bednur shall be no Bednur again 164 

The old Imperial City closed m sleep before the 
very eyes of the Bani who had known it in its 

pearls and precious stones to be measured in their sight with a corn 
measure ; and that, having made two heaps of gold ingots and trinkets, 
they surpassed the height of a man on horse back”. On this happy 
occasion, Haidar gratified all hiB troops with half a year’s pay, not 
excepting those that were m garrison in different parts of Mysore- 
(De I.a Tour, o c., I. 90-91). 

163. Ibtd. 

164. The Hannahs original is as follows 

Btdanuru su (tu manndyitu, 

Bidanuru Rdm hOdalu , 

Btdanuru hesaru hoyitu, 

Btdanuru innu Bidanuru aUa. 

EE* 
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palmy days. Well might she have said to her 
oppresser : 

And sleep shall obey me, 

And Visit thee never, 

And the Curse shall be on thee 
For ever and ever. 


With the flight of the Kam, her fate and the fate of her 
country were sealed. All accounts 
Rim!* fate ° f th< agree she ran for her life after she set 
fire in anguish to the city of her 
forefathers, but she was followed to her hiding and, 
being taken, was sent, as we have seen, to Bednur and 
there the pretence of a reconciliation between her and 
her son was sought to be made and she was even 
promised the consideration due to her rank and dignity 165 . 
Too late, she discovered the mistake she had committed 
io surrendering alive and bewailed the imprudence of 
her own conduct in doing so. She was rudely stripped 
of her jewels; and the unfortunate Queen, the only- 
surviving member of the great house of Ikken, was 
compelled, as a captive, to follow the servants of haughty 
Haidar, who immediately despatched her to the prison 
house on the mighty Maddagiri (now Madhugin) hill. 
Here she stayed until she was released by the Mahrattas 
and accompanied them to Poona, but died before she 
could reach that place 166 . Thus disappears from history 
this heroic woman. Her adopted son SomaSekhara 
followed her and reaching Poona, died there eventually 
unmarried 167 . 


166. Klrmapi writes that she was sent by way of Sira to Seringapatam. 
He probably means that she was eventually to be lodged in honourable 
confinement at Seringapatam. Probably that was Haidar's intention. 
But he appears to have first sent her to Maddagiri and before he 
could trausfer her to Seringapatam, the Mahratta invasion of Madhava 
Uao followed in 1767 and she was liberated by them, only to die on her 
way to Poona with them. 

166. Mys. Gas., V. 1288. 

167. Ibid, 
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There is a story told of Rani Virammaji, which, before 
we close her chapter, deserves to be 
her character 011 ° f referred to here, not so much to add 
anything to it but if possible to redeem 
to some extent her character which has been needlessly 
soiled by earlier writers. We have referred above to the at- 
tempt made by the annalist Klrmarii to describe the Rani as 
“alow minded fearless woman wearing the dress of a man, ” 
exercising unlimited authority over her country; 1 * as 
“dissolute ;” 169 and as “ bad ” 170 . All this because she 
was “ ambitious of being independent ” and refused to 
yield to the claim of Haidar that he had refused to 
recognise her so-called subjection to tly government of 
Sira , 171 to whj^h he had himself succeeded lately. On 
these alleged grounds, not only the war against her was 
begun but also it was suggested that Bednur was a 
country that Haidar had a right to take from her, and 
not only her country but also her life . 172 While it is diffi- 
cult to uphold every act of Rani Virammaji, especially 
her liaison with Nimbaiya, there is hardly any evidence 
whatever to picture her as either having lacked patriotism 
or to have even attempted to sacrifice her country for 
vic3 or even mere pleasure. It is doubtful if she was 
the “gehebte ” of Nimbaiya, though her intimacy with 
him was lawless m the sense that it was one outside the 
pale of Hindu marital law. As the classical saying 
goes , 173 virtue rejoices in temptation, and to such temp- 
tation, Virammaji had evidently fallen a victim. 
Channabasava, who had been adopted by her husband, 
and who was but seventeen years of age at her husband’s 
death, became jealous of his adopted mother, in whose 
hands, as guardian, all power was naturally concentratsd. 
Virammaji thus became exposed to every calumny which 
the malice of her enemies could suggest. Under such 

168. Klrznagi, o. e., 128. 

169-171. Ibid ; De La Tour, o. c„ I. 82. 

172. Ibid f 129. 178. The Latin text is : Gaudet tentamine virtu,*. 
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painful circumstances, the royal youth — who had come 
to engage to some extent the affections of the court, 
if not the army and people as well — was not always able 
to compose his behaviour or suppress his discontent. 
We may assume, in this position of affairs, that he was 
encompassed by a train of indiscreet, if not perfidious 
followers, who assiduously studied to inflame, and who 
were perhaps instructed to betray in the supposed 
interests of Vlrammaji, or with a view to earn her 
goodwill and to serve their own sordid interests, the 
unguarded warmth of his resentment. Vlrammaji, 
enraged at this conduct of the youth, is represented to 
have laid aside the tenderness of a mother— even an 
adopted mother — without assuming the humanity of a 
human being, and to have made up her mind to put him 
out of the way through the gentle operation of a massage 
given to him by a professional masseur ijetti). The 
story of the end of this unfortunate youth, the nature and 
evidence of the guilt of Virarnmaji personally in this 
affair, the manner in w’hich his death w r as encompassed, 
the true circumstances of his death, are all buried 
in a mysterious obscurity. Except tradition, there is 
nothing to guide us . 174 And this tradition has come dewn 
to us through not very disinterested Muslim sources. 
We have seen above what Kirmani has recorded and 
what Janguage he has used in speaking of her ; but even 
he cannot but pay, all unconsciously, the meed of praise 
that is due to her for the undaunted fight she put up in 
defence of her country, how she inspired her troops who 
were throughout “ faithful !' to her, “ remained stead- 
fast at their posts, and defended themselves bravely,” how 
she secured the aid of a Muslim ruler against a Muslim 
leader of a large "army, and how she “ herself behaved 
with as touch steadiness and courage as a man .” 175 

174. See Appendix V. 

175. Klrm&m. y, c.» 145-136. 
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“Nay,” he adds , 176 “even although the Nawaub’s {Haidir’s) 
brave soldiers daily killed troops of them with their cannon 
and musket balls, and tin sword, and burned numbers of 
them with the fire of hopelessness and despair, still, not- 
withstanding all this calamity and misery, the garrison 
continued to fight ; they were killed, but not subdued.” 
A woman who could inspire such bravery, faithfulness, 
and zeal in her behalf and in behalf of her country, should 
have possessed certain traits which, even if she exhibited 
certain human weaknesses, should have redeemed her 
character to a large extent. Wilks, whose whole account 
is tinged with a feeling akin to disgust for her, has not 
a word to say, as we have remarl\>d above, to the 
courageous defence she set up His account, again, is 
patently based on Muslim sources of a tainted kind. One 
such source, which he specifically mentions, makes her 
behave in a manner which is, to sav the least of it, 
wholly incredible, especially when we remember she was 
a devout Hindu and a brave woman. TCven Klrmani, 
vlio is so critical of her conduct and character, does not 
represent her in this evil, unbelievable and unfavourable 
light. That is enough to show how much Wilks should 
have been prejudiced against Virammaji. His informant, 
Badr-u-zaman Khan , 177 who later became Kubadar of 
Bednur, seems to have had a warped mind. He is stated 
to have told Wilks that Virammaji “capitulated on the 
condition of being reinstated in her sovereignty on her 
conversion to Islam ; that she accordingly went through 
the form of renouncing her caste by eating beef, and 
after this wanton degradation was sent to Mudgberrv ” 178 

176. Ibid. 

177. General of the Regular Infantry forces in Mysore and brother-in-law 

of All-zaman Khan. He became Subad4r of Bednur later. See 

Klrmagii Tipti Sultan, 49. . ; 

178. Wilks, o.c., 1. 609, f. n. This recording of Badr-u-zaman’s statement 

may be reckoned as a blemish in the otherwise, great woekof Wilks. It 

is as bad a blemish in it as, that of setting out the offeusive details 

about the vices of Theodoras by Gibbon in bis famous HutotQ. II 
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Wilks seems to have felt some doubt about the 
memory of his informant and so by way of qualification 
offers a remark that should be quoted here. “ I have no 
doubt,” he says , 179 “ of the main facts of thii case, but I 
conclude that my respectable informant must have for- 
gotten some of its circumstances. Hyder seldom 
adhered to the spirit of an inconvenient engagement: 
but he professed never to deviate from its letter, and the 
oracle of Delphos was not more skilful in framing an 
equivocal sentence. But a conversion to Islam certainly 
was never blended with his political views, and must 
have been the spontaneous offer of a woman to whom 
disgrace was familiar : the expectation may hive been 
inferred, but it is probable that Hyder never made a 
promise on such a condition.” Wilks thus suggests that 
Haidar should be acquitted of having made the Rani’s 
conversion to Islam the condition precedent to her 
reinstatement on the throne of her ancestor*: he is 
definitely of the opinion that she herself offered to 
embrace Islam if Haidar would only agree to reinstate 
her. There is not, so far as can be made out, any the 
slightest evidence as to the truth of any of these sugges- 
tions. Neither contemporary writers nor writers who came 
a little later record either the proposal of reinstatement 

even well authenticated, which it was not, Wilks need not have soiled 
Ms pages with such a chraique scandaleuse , We are not sure, as 
shown above, they were not the impure inventions of a malignant 
calumniator. It was au oooassion for a wise scepticism to register 
grave doubts as to the infamous stones of the eastern counterpart of the 
western Prooopius. (If Procopius was the secretary of Belisarius, the 
Roman General, Badr-u-zaman^was something more than a secretary 
to Haidar) Wilks, as although tful historian, should have pointed to the 
moral improbability of the aocount given t » him. On the other hand, 
it is surprising, he should express his belief in it. “I have no doubt," 
he says, " of the main facts of the case," though he concludes that 
“ his respectable informant must have forgotten some of the circums- 
tances ”. But in mentioning these so-called " curcumstances ", he 
forgets to note that the stories chronicled by him are based on the 
unsupported testimony of a single person. (As to Gibbon, see J. C. 
Morison, in G*66on in E . Af. L. Series, pp. 159-161). 

179. Ibid. 
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on conversion or the conversion itself of the Rarii 
to Islam, either voluntarily or on the promise of restora- 
tion . 180 No tradition has survived as to this alleged 
conversion. Nor does the story seem even probable. 
Virammaji fought hard to retain her country ; she set 
fire to it when she was about to lose it ; and sbe had 
finally fled. As the sequel showed, she was in touch 
evidently with the Mahrattas, who were bound to take 
action against the spoliation of her territory. In these 
circumstances, Virammaji would not have risked all 
chances of restoration by independent means by surren- 
dering her name and reputation by offering to change 
her faith. The fact that she was fo\nd a Hindu still 
in her confinj^feient at Maddagin when the Mahrattas 
liberated her and took her with them to Poona, would 
seem to indicate that Badr-u-zaman’s story was no more 
than an invention of his own palmed off by him on 
Wilks, who, despite his authority, refused to believe m 
it as narrated to him, but improved on it by accepting 
the Ham’s conversion as a fact, and putting the blame 
for it on her on the ground that she was “ a woman to 
whom disgrace was familiar.” That is a species of 
agrument that is always too dangerous to adopt, more 
especially so where we have to judge of the possibilities 
of a case in which the chief person concerned is a high 
spirited woman like Virammaji, who braved to fight 
Haidar in person and risked her all in her fight against 
him. Verily, it was Juvenal who wrote: “no one 
rejoices more in revenge than woman .” 181 One would 
have thought Virammaji would have been credited, after 

160. Klrma^i is sileut on this point, llobson, who records the conversion 
of the Palegar of Chikbajjapur, in also silent on this point. De La Tour 
is also similarly silent on this episode. He indeed represents her as 
staying at Bednur until after the insurrection against Haidar, who, at 
the end of it, is spoken of as pitting her, “ her husband ”, and all ber 
accomplices to death, (o. e., I 90). This, of course, is wrong, as we 
know she survived the insurrection. 

181. Sat., 18,191. 
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The parallel case of 
Zeoobia. 


all that had occurred to her, with the desire for revenge, 
that “ feminine manhood ” which takes hold of women 
when they feel helpless. 

The parallel case of Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra and 
the East, naturally occurs to one’s 
mind. Like her, Virammaji was left 
a widow to tight for her country and 
her throne. Like her, too, Virammaji fought valiantly 
to the last her would-be conqueror. Like her, also, 
Virammaji had to fly for her life, at the end of the 
struggle. Finally, like her, she was caught and brought 
back a captive to her conqueror. Here the parallel 
ends. The conduct of Haidar towards his captive was 
far different from that of Aurelian, the Roman Emperor, 
towards his. Aurelian, on her surrender, treated her with 
unexpected lenity. A woman of surpassing beauty and 
great courage, she withstood the wordy onslaught of 
Aurelian against her for a time, but her fortitude 
deserted her soon. 1H2 Her courage deserted her in 
the hour of trial ; she trembled at the angry clamours 
of the Roman soldiers, who called aloud for her 
immediate execution, forgot the generous despair of 
Cleopatra, which she had proposed as her model, and 
ignominously purchased life by the sacrifice of hei* fame 


182. Gibbon's unsurpassable description of the conversation between 
Queen Zenobia and Emperor Aurelian should be read in hia Decline 
atik Fall of the Homan Empire, I. chap, xi, to appreciate this 
remark. He writes But, as female fortitude is commonly artifi- 
cial, so it is seldom steady or constant." Gibbon remarks that "some 
very unjust suspicions have been cast on Zenobia, as if slje was 
accessory to her husband's death ” (Chap. XI). The faot is that she 
was instrumental in putting to death M&eoritis, the nephew of her 
husband Odenathus, who, out of revenge, bad conspired against Ins 
uncle and had assassinated him in the midst of a great entertainment. 
Mfieorins had scarcely time to assume the title of Augustus (after the 
murder) before be was sacrificed by Zenobia to the memory of 
her husband (Ibul). Gibbon says that she had " 8 sons.!’ He 
' gives in a foot-note their names and says that two of them were dead 
before the war and that on the last ( Vaballathue), be adds, Aurelian 
bestowed a small provinoe of Armenia, with the title of King. Several 
of his medals are still extant. 
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and her friends. It was to their counsels, which m the 
main had governed the weakness of her sex, that she 
imputed the guilt of her obstinate resistance ; it was on 
their heads that she directed the vengeance of the cruel 
Aurelian. Among these were included the famous 
Longinus, the pure blooded Platonist, her steadfast, 
adviser, who was beheaded as a traitor by order of the 
Emperor. Far different was Vlrammaji in this regard. 
When caught by Haidar’s soldiers, she refused to yield, 
and despite the malicious stories told in later times, 
preferred the horrors of hill prison to a life of freedom at the 
cost of the freedom or the lives of her political adherents or 
advisers. And she lived to see them\in her interests, if 
not at her in^&nce, to raise the standard of revolt against 
the aggressor and destroyer of her kingdom. As at 
Palmyra, so at Bednnr, the second rebellion, as ue shall 
see, involved the execution of old men, women, children 
and peasants. Haidar, like Aurelian, ordered, and oven 
tried, the re-building»of the great city he had conquered. 
But it is easier to destroy than to restore. The seat of 
commerce, of arts, and of Vlrammaji, sank before long, 
like Palmyra, into an obscure town, a deserted fortress, 
and at length into a miserable village. Haidar’s treatment 
of Vlrammaji and her son was not only cruel and in 
breach of his spoken word but also far different from 
that of Aurelian towards Zenobia. Though the Roman 
Emperor took Zenobia captive to his Imperial capital 
and paraded her through its streets on the occasion of 
his celebrated triumph, confined by fetters of gold, a 
slave supporting the gold chain which encircled her 
neck, she almost fainting under the intolerable weight 
of jewels, Aurelian presented her With a domain at 
beautiful Tivoli, so justly celebrated by Horace, where 
she spent the rest of her days with her children by her 
side. Haidar left Queen Vlrammaji . to rot in her 
mountain prison, to he Rescued by the Mahrattas, only 
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to die on the way to their capital, while her adopted son 
was left to his fate at that place by his rescuers, until 
Death claimed him as his own. 

Haidar did not treat any better Channabasava, the 
Pretender, who had to be disposed of 
Pretender ! 6 ° f ^ before any arrangements could be made 
for the governance of the newly 
conquered area . 183 On his arrival at Kumsi, some thirty 
miles off to the north-east of Bednur, Haidar, who had so 
far treated him as if he were the legitimate ruler and 
shown all marks of external respect, pretended to have 
discovered the fraud that had been perpetrated on him, 
if, indeed, we are to suppose that he had at any time 
believed the tale that had been so artfully detailed in 
his camp by the Chitaldrug pajegar Once Vlrammaji 
had been secured, there was an end to all the respect 
shown to him, a respect which had raised a smile among 
the Mysore soldiers, who amused themselves by saluting 
him with the title of Ghaibu Baja, or the Baja of the 
Resurrection , a name which became the standing joke 
of the camp . 184 Haidar, indeed, made up his mind to 
get rid of him as soon as he could after the Kani had 
capitulated and had been secured in prison at Bednur. 
He soon found reasons why he should keep Bednur to 
himself. Immediately he reached the Capital, garrison- 
ing all, the places he had taken on the way, he crea- 
ted an opportunity “which at once would accomplish 
all his ambitious views .” 186 The Pretender, it seems, 
was possessed of a favourite woman, for whom he had 
great affection. Haidar, wanting some plausible pretence 
for a rupture, sent, it would seem, some of his servants 
for this woman, which, coming to the Pretender’s ears, 

188. Wilks, O.C., I. 509. 

184. Ibid. Wilks who records the story does not oonceal his own astonish- 

ment at the simplicity of tbe Pretender, who had thought he had 

deceived his would-be deliverer and deceiver I 

185. Bobson, o.c., 80-31. 
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he ordered them to be dismissed in a very cont- 
emptuous manner. This being reported to Haidar, he, it 
seems, immediately ordered the King into confinement : 
and a few days after sent him with Queen Vlrammaji 
and her retinue, under a strong guard, to Maddagiri . 186 
Whether this story, which is given by a European 
chronicler writing within twenty-three 187 years of the 
fall of Bednur, is true or not, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that as in the case of the lfani, so in that of the 
Pretender, Haidar soon made up his nnnd to consign 
him to perpetual confinement. He was sent to the 
prison to which the Bani and her associates were despa- 
tched. 

VTrammajj^tnd her rival being thus put out of the 
way, Haidar took to the more serious 
asylum for himself, tasks before him. I he occupation of 
the rest of the country was easy enough. 
It was more a business of arrangement than of conquest. 
The two principal detachments soon possessed themselves 
of Basavarajdurg, a fortified island, Honavar and 
Mangalore on the coast ; and a third, which went in search 
of Virammaji, took hold of the country to the south and 
south-west . 188 There remained the disposal of the 
conquered territories. Haidar had, since his rapid 
rise in the service of Knshnaraja H, always felt that he 
should be prepared for any contingency that might end 
in his flight from Mysore. He knew the conditions in 
which he had risen to power; and he realized full well 
that circumstances might arise at any moment necessitat- 
ing his quitting Mysore and seeking shelter elsewhere. 
Orme, the contemporary historian, writing of the events 

186. Robson, who give* this Btory at length —Ibid. 

187. Ibid. The Haid. Ndm. would have us believe that both the Ragi aud 

her own adopted son and the Pi etender were all three sent to Maddagiri 
pending a decision of their respective claims to the throne of Bednur. 
Haidar may have given this out as the ostensible cause of their despatch 
to a safe place, there to await his decision. 

188. Ib%d. As to Basavarajdurg, see below, 
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relating to 1760-1761, when the French were besieged 
in Pondicherry, and were seeking an alliance with Haidar 
for effective aid for raising the siege, makes mention of 
Haidar’s desire to have such a safe place somewhere 
below the ghAts. “Not unmindful, however, of a 
reverse in fortune,” observes Orme, 

His aims on Tbiaghur. «tt, A11 , , ,, , 

Hyder Ally cast about to get some 
place of refuge immediately for his treasures, and contin- 
gently for his own person; and judiciously preferred 
Thiagur in the Karnatic, as well for the difficulty of 
access to it from Mysore, as the inexpugnable nature of 
its fortifications. 189 How he negotiated for the 
acquisition of this fortress through the Portuguese monk 
Noronha, the so-called Bishop of Halicarnassus, by 
offering him a large bribe, has been narrated above. 190 
Through inthis ercession, I -ally agr< ed to enter into a 
treaty with Haidar, under which Thiagur was to be 
garrisoned by Haidar and that placa and Elavasinore 
nad their dependencies were “to remain the property of 
the Mysoreans in perpetuity as long as the flag of 
France existed in India.” Haidar’s army was to be paid 
on" lakh a day from the day of its arrival at Thiagur 
and supplied with ammunition whilst serving with 
the French. Another stipulation was that immediately 
after clearing the Karnatic of the enemy (i.e., the 
English and his ally Nawab Muhammad All), the 
French were “to assist him (Haidar) m conquering the 
southern countries of Madura and Tinivelly”. The 
first division of Mysore troops, consisting of 1,000 horse 
and *2,000 sepoys, arrived at Thiagur on 4th June 1760 
and were later joined by small parties of the French 
from Pondicherry. They then marched towards 
Pondicherry, reaching Anyankuppam, three miles to the 
rear of the French camp. From here, the .officers 

189. See Orme, Indostan % II. 6dG.688. 

190. See Ante, Ch. XI. p, 280 
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appointed by Haidar to settle the treaty and the plan of 
operations in conjunction with the French government 
were escorted by a French detachment, and the treaty 
was signed on the 27th June 1760 and the Mysore 
troops returned promising to go back “wdth their whole 
force and abundance of pro visions”. lyl But the English, 
coming to know of the arrival of Mysore troops in July 
1760, effected a diversion into the Mysore territories from 
Madura and Trichinopoly, with the result they were 
prevented from aiding the besieged French. The fall 
of Pondicherry on 15th January 17(51 frustrated all hopes 
of Haidar deriving any benefit from the treaty he had 
concluded with Lally. 192 Thus defeat'd in his objective 
of estabhshinj^an asylum for himself in the KarnAtic, 
Haidar cast his longing eyes on Bednur and now that he 
had taken it, determined on making it his own for the 
future. 

From its situation, its historical associations, its 
fortifications, its proximity to the sea 
i-?ednur Sekctl0n ° f anc * lts * ame an d reputation, Haidar 
seems to have concluded that Bednur 
would prove a suitable capital for a territorial area 
which he might call his own, quite apart from the king- 
dom which belonged to the Sovereign of Mysore, and 
of which he was only Sarvadhikari. Since the attempt 
that was made against him through the agency of 
Khande Bao, only a couple of years before, he had been 
more than ever confirmed in the view he should have 
such a safe asylum, away from Seringapatam and 
independent of it. In all the arrangements he made, 
accordingly, at Bednur, he had this main objective in 
view. He affected to treat Bednur as a separate king- 
dom; Seringapatam and its dependencies, he, on all 
occasions, professed to consider as belonging to the 

191. Orme, o.c., II. 648. 

192. Ibui , 643-739. 
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Kartar (Sovereign), the Ruler of Mysore ; Bednur, he 
avowed to be his own 103 . Not that he wanted to change 
his personal status at Seringapatam or lessen the 
strength of his position there. He began to feel that his 
position might be endangered at any time; nor was he 
wrong in the sense of danger to himself that he developed 
so soon after he came to occupy the supreme administra- 
tive position in the State, if we are to judge from 
what actually occurred later. That danger was inhe- 
rent in the position of an ambitiojs, strong and grasping 
person as he was. He therefore resolved on making 
Bednur the capital of a new territory to which he 
might retire, if necessary, and hold on to, if he could 
conveniently do so, even after he was worsted at Seringa- 
patam. Bednur was, in every way, suitable for such a 
purpose. What was more, it was far away from Mysore, 
which, with its historical associations, could, he seems 
to have felt, never become his own, whatever the power 
or authority he wielded in it for the time being. That 
w r as the main idea underlying the differentiation he 
made between the dominions of his Kartar (Sovereign) 
and his own. He evidently realized that what he 
administered as the agent was his Sovereign’s and he 
could not lay claim to it, revolutionary though he might 
have been in ousting Nanjaraja from his hereditary 
status and assumed even arbitrary powers as Sarvddhi- 
kari. What he conquered — though through the men and 
money of his Sovereign — he seems to have claimed as 
his own ; at least to the extent that he can treat it as 
his own for th« time being. Whatever ideas dominated 
his mind at the time we are writing of, there is 'no 
doubt that he desired to continue to be the Servant 
that he had so far been of his Sovereign. While he 
created an asylum for himself to retire to at any critical 
moment, he did not fall off from his sense of duty to 


198, Wilks, O.C., I. 510. 
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his King and Ruler, whatever the authority or power 
he had assumed for himself in the exercise of the 
functions of his office. Tf that was the attitude of his 
mind, Haidar could not be charged, as he has been, 
with the desire of “ blending Seringapatam with all its 
remembrances, among the general mass of his minor 
possessions ” because of the importance he came to 
attach to Bednur after its conquest 194 . That would have 
been a suicidal policy to adopt for him, for it would 
have meant the extinction of his power at the ancient 
capital, which had even a more eminent history to boast 
of than Bednur, famous as this was. Nor is such a 
theory consistent with the view, putNforward by Wilks 
himself, that^edmir was no place of military strength 
as Seringapatam was, and Haidar “ could never have 
intended to establish his capital, his family, and his 
treasures, at a place of no military strength” 105 . But, 
as he did so, Wilks draws the opposite inference that 
“ the determination, therefore (to transfer the capital 
to Bednur), in itself, confirms a suspicion ”, m his view, 
“ of his deficiency in an important branch of military 
judgment ; a deficiency which is the more remarkable 
in a mind distinguished in other respects by a degree of 
sagacity and penetration which has seldom been 
exceeded” 196 . There is hardly any reason to attribute 
such a deficiency to Haidar if we remembered the fact 
that Haidar did not mean to transfer the capital of 
his Sovereign’s territories to Bednur, but only made 
Bednur stand by for himself, if occasion required it. 
It was for that reason that he made it the capital of 
his private or rather personal estate, as it were, carved 
out of the conquests he made to the north-west of 
Mysore. These conquests were in keeping with the 

194. Ibid . 

195. Ibid, 610-611. 

196 . Ibid, 511 . 

FF 
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forward movement of Mysore since ancient days in that 
direction, indeed for over a century and a half ; and 
suited his own ideas of expansion up to the sea as far 
as Goa, ideas which he had, as it were, inherited from 
his master and predecessor in office, Nanjaraja, and 
which conformed also to his desire for securing in 
advance a safe and secure place for insuring his own 
and his family’s safety in case of an exigency. After 
the Khande Kao incident, this view had been greatly 
impressed on his mind. Whatever the reasons that 
might be assigned for the steps taken by Haidar, Bednur 
became for the time being an important centre of 
activities for Haidar. He made it the second capital, 
as it were, of the larger kingdom of Mysore, while 
insuring by its foundation his own personal safety in 
case any need should arise for it. He accordingly gave 
orders for the removal of his family, the erection of a 
splendid palace, which was never finished, the establish- 
ment of a mint, where, for the first time, he struck 
coins in his own name {Haidari-varaha ; Bahaduri- 
varaha), im and the preparation of a dockyard and 
naval arsenal on the Western Coast for the construction 
of ships of war. For this purpose, he fortified the 
outlying ports of Honavar, Basrur, Barakur and 
Mangalore, where he began the building of “ ships, 
palens, gallevats and other vessels’' 198 . The last of 
these he put under the direction of Lutif All Beg, a 
brave and excellent officer of cavalry, for whom he had 
great regard 100 . 


197. This was only a continuation of the old mint of the Ikkeri Kings. 
Haidar issued from this mint the Ikkeri Varaha , till then in circula- 
tion under the name of BahadUri hun , retaining the old obverse' of 
Siva and Parvati— dating from the days of SadfiAiva R&ya of Vijaya- 
nagar— but putting on the reverse bis own Persian monogram or 
initial surrounded with a circle of dots (see below). 

196. Moens, Memo, 161. 

199. Wilks, in mentioning this appointment, is somewhat satirical in 
suggesting the obvious fact that Lutif Ail Beg was " eminently 
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For the military administration of the new territory, 
Haidar appears to have appointed 
Bednur 8ettleinent ° f a Faujdar, while for the civil, h® 
nominated, it is said, an old and 
trusted official of his, ennobling him for the purpose . 800 
The subordinates of this official were all persons taken 
over from the servants who had worked under llani 
Virammaji’s government. The name of the chief 
minister appointed by Haidar is variously given. While 
Wilks does not mention him by name, he says that 
Haidar “ gave " Bednur “ a distinct minister’' 901 . 
There is, however, hardly any doubt that the office of 
I)ewan was first entrusted to Praanan Venkappaiya 
of Maddagiri, 2 ^ who by talent and training was well 

ignoraut of everything connected with his new duties of naval 
engineer and lord high admiral" (o.c., 1. 611). But Beg’s appoint- 
ment resembled more that of a civil Lord of Admiralty than of a 
naval engineer and Lord High Admiral. He was the head of the 
board of officials who were appointed to administer naval affairs. 
It does not appear that he was appointed the Chief Commander of 
the fleet or navy that was yet to come into existence. He was 
evidently to act as the head of the department created by Haidar at 
about this time to administer naval affairs. As we have seen 
( vide Ch. XII), one of Haidar’s objects was to build up a navy and 
with that end engaged an Englishman to take over charge of a fleet 
of ships which he purchased. The idea received a further impetus 
when Bedniir was takeu and Portuguese workmen became available 
for working out his ideas in this direction. 

200. Kirmani, in his Life of Tijtu Sult<i7i (P. 49), mentions the existence of 

such a post. Badr-u-zaman held it, but there is no evidence who 
was first appointed to it when it was created. There can, however, 
be no doubt that such an office was actually created from the date of 
the occupation of Bednur. 

201. Wilks, o.c., I. 610. 

202. Haid. Ndm. ff. 28. Kirmai^i, however, who wrote later than the 

author of the haid. Ndw., says that Haidar " selected a man of the 
name of Oojni, a Rolur, an old servant of his, and an intelligent and 
able man, and having given him the title of Raja Ram, committed 
the charge of Nuggur (Bedniir) to him, giving him orders to repair 
the fort and its defences" (o. c., 139). “Oojni" here is to be 
identified with “Ujjanappa" of the Haid. Nam. (ff. 47), and the 
description that he Was a “Kolur” would seem to Bhow that he 
belonged to Kollur, in the present South Kanara district and formerly 
belonging to Bednur itself. (There is a temple here, amongst whose 
endowments is the Honnar hobji, an isolated bit of country which 

PP* 
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fitted for that post. He had already seen service under 
Rani Virammaji and possessed a close knowledge of the 
country. Under him was placed one Ujjanappa, a 
native of Bednur, in whom Haidar had great faith 203 . 
Ujjanappa, as we shall see later, succeeded Yenkappaiya 
in the office of Dewan, but did not prove a happy choice, 
being oppressive and extortionate in his methods. 

Haidar * also carried out all that was needed for 
garrisoning the more important places 
places g e ft t " lHOnmg of taken, especially in the country to the 
west of Bednur on the sea coast. 
Mirza Hussain Beg, Haidar’s brother-in-law, and Karim 
Khan, Haidar’s youngest son, proceeded with a detach- 
ment to reduce Basavarajadurg, a fortified hill in the sea, 
about ten miles to the west, from the sea coast. Here 
was secreted immense treasure belonging to the Rani. 
Hussain Beg took hold of a few boats from the fishermen 
and sailed with his followers towards the island hill and 
there intimating that Bednur had fallen, asked the 
garrison to surrender. The garrison, having heard that 
the worst had happened, surrendered after a siege of 
three days. Immediately the troops marched out, 
Hussain Beg occupied it, and took possession of the 
property of Soma^ekhara II, which had been deposited 
here for safety. This treasure, we are told, consisted 

belongs to-day to the South Kanara district. The Kollur Ghat is 
named after this place. (See Mys. Gae , V. 1816). Ujjanappa was, 
according to the Haiti . Nam. (l.o.), of the shepherd community 
( Kuruba ), and buoceeded to the administration of Nagar (Bednur) 
about January 1770 ( V%rlidh%, Mdrgaiira-Puahya ) , on the appointment 
of Pradhan Venkappaiya to quell the risings of Pajegars of Hassan, 
Maharajana-durga and other ‘plaoes. Peixoto, writing of Bednur 
affairs in 1770, mentions him as ** Uginape ", who held the post of 
" Commissary and Trustee of Nabob’s treasury”, and refers to his 
oppression, etc. (Af emoira, 146-146). It would, thus seem to be dear 
that the “Oojni" of Klrmapi became the minister of Bednur next 
in succession to Venkappaiya, about seven years after its oonquest 
by Haidar. During 1763-1770, he seems to have held a minor 
position under Venkappaiya, see text above. 

908. See f. n. above. 
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of two or three boxes of pearls and diamonds, two boxes 
of jewellery, two elephant housings, richly embroidered 
and curiously wrought in gold and silver, a jewelled chain 
for the foot of an elephant, two sets of gold and silver 
bells for the Royal elephants, and two gold embroidered 
saddles. After garrisoning the hill, Hussam Beg returned 
to Bedniir with all this treasure and presented it to 
Haidar, who greatly complimented him for the skilful 
manner in which he had accomplished his task. 9 ™ 

Having despatched Rani Virammaji and the rest of 
them, Haidar made a State entry into 
™t r ;:„t a Bedn«r e Bednur. fixed the right and 

auspicious moment foi^ it, he, with the 
greatest pomp-and display of force, made his entry into 
the fort of Bednur, “ bestowing,” as the annalist puts it 
in his vivid manner, “ honour on the seat of government 
And for fifteen days, we are told, Haidar held here a 
banquet, “ during which season of festivity he enjoyed 
the sound of music and the abundance of good things pro- 
vided for the feast.” He then gave, it is narrated, “ to 
the poor, the religious, the musicians, and dancing 
women, presents of gold, and silver, ornaments, valuable 
cloths, and shawls. Also, to the brave chiefs of his 
army, and his soldiers who had distinguished themselves 
by their gallantry, and had perilled their lives in this 
conquest, besides what they obtained in the assault of the 
place, which, by Haider’s orders, was what they could 

take, to these valiant men he now gave costly 

presents and honorary dresses, gold bracelets, pearl 
necklaces, jewelled gorgets, splendid swords, and lastly 
jageers or fiefs (for conditional service), according to their 
rank and respective capacities ”. 205 He then assumed 
his arrangements for the future administration of the 

204. Kirmani, o.c., 143-144. Klrm&oi, as usual, antedates this event by 
referring it to 1761, though it took place in 1768. 

206. Kirmani, o.c., 138-139. 
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country and in keeping with the intentions of the super- 
seded dynasty, bestowed on Bednur the new name of 
Haidar-Nagara and returned to his tent. 206 

Bednur fell, as we have seen, about the third week of 
January 1763, and Haidar’s arrange- 
natiM^Hwdar.^ 81 ments for its future administration took 
about six months. In June, the rains 
commenced with their accustomed violence, and Haidar, 
a stranger to the rigours of the local climate, fell a 
victim to its dread disease, Malaria. He was in bed 
continuously and was no longer able to transact public 
business as usual. Here was the opportunity for the 
servants of the old dynasty to win their freedom back. 
Haidar had committed one mistake in fixing up his 
administration of Bednur. He had omitted to find a 
suitable place in it to Lingappa of Mudabidare, the 
ex-Minister of Rani Vlrammaji, who had made common 
cause with him in its conquest. Lingappa bore a grudge 
against the man who had so artfully used him for his 
own purposes but had ill-requited him for the favors he 
had shown. Taking advantage of the position, Lingappa 
and his men, who had until recently been at the head of 
the civil administration of the State, entered into an 
extensive conspiracy with Nimbaiya and Rani Vlrammaji 
and her son for the assassination of Haidar and his 
minister Venkappaiya and the officials, who had by their 

206. Haul. Ndm. t ff. 28; also Klrmaoi, l.c. The story is recorded by Wilks 
that a few days after the oapture of Bednur, some person, speaking of 
its population, said to Haidar, that it had been intended by the former 
dynasty to augment the houses to ninety thousand, the distinctive 
number which constitutes a nagar. "We will not mar the project," 
said Haidar, "and it shall be named Hyder Nuggur" (Wilks, o.c., I. 
610, f. n.). The faot seems to be that being iu the direct course of 
trade by the Hosanga^i Ghat, Bednfir, since its creation in 1640 as the 
capital of the Ikkeri kings, rapidly increased in size and importance, 
until there was a prospect of the houses reaching the number of a lakh, 
which would, according to Hindu conceptions of town-planning, 
entitle it to be called a nagara. Having heard of this, Haidar seems 
to have agreed to its being re-named after himself as Haular-Nagara . 
See My a. Gaz. t V. 1316. 
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very presence as the agents of Haidar, made themselves 
odius to them, and the recovery of the Capital city. If 
Lmgappa was undoubtedly the leader of the movement, 
the mainspring of it was certainly Rani Vlrammaji. It 
is natural that this should have been so, especially when 
we remember she was the prime sufferer by the invasion. 
There is evidence to believe that she strived every nerve 
to put an end to Haidar’s occupation of her kingdom. 
Having failed on the battle-field, she tried to put him 
out by any means available to her. If one authority iB 
to be believed, she made up her mind to make friends with 
her first adopted son . 207 She “ pretended ”, it is said, to 
be reconciled to him, and to ackno\tyedge him as king 
“ with no oth# intention than to wait for an opportunity 
of destroying ” Haidar. With this hope, and completely 
to gratify her vengeance, she resolved on his death. To 
accomplish this end, she endeavoured to gain the confi- 
dence — so the story goes — of her (first adopted) son, 
“ whose feeble and pusillanimous spirit ”, it is added, 
“ she weil knew She reproached him, we are told, 
with a dissembled tenderness, that, to hasten the begin- 
ning of his reign, he had inconsiderately delivered up his 
kingdom to barbarians, the enemies of his religion, who 
would leave him only the empty name of king, after 
depriving him of the most valuable part of his dominions, 
and most probably would finish by entirely robbing him 
of the whole. At length, by force of insinuations, and 
under the appearance of a highly disinterested person, 
who had resigned a kingdom to him, she succeeded in 
her endeavours to make him regret the treaty with 
Haidar, and continuing to act on his fears of Haidar’s 
future intentious, she acquired such an empire over his 
mind, that he was brought to consent to the assassination 
of Haidar, which he resolved on in the most determined 

207. According to De Tour (o.c., I. 97), on whose version the statement 
in the text above is based, he was still alive. See also f. u. 160 above. 
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fashion. The plot was so artfully laid that it was, in 
its very nature, almost certain of success. During his 
stay at Bednur, Haidar Rad resided in the old Palace 
of the kings and it was expected that he would stay there 
on his return to the place after taking over Mangalore. 
From the Palace, there was, it is said, a subterranean 
passage to a great temple outside, known to very few 
except Vlrammaji. Vlrammaji had resolved on under- 
mining the Palace and to blow up Haidar when he was 
at table with his principal officers at about midnight, 
as was his custom, hoping that at the instant the 
catastrophe was brought about, the troops and the people 
of Bedmir, animated by the Prince, who would thus be 
restored to the ancient throne, would easily put Haidar’s 
forces to the sword in the resulting confusion and 
disorder . 208 Accordingly, one night, Lingappa led 
through the streets of Bednur a crowd of armed retainers, 
and was about to put his scheme into execution, when 
some obscure hints of it were conveyed to one of the 
officers of Haidar by a trusty servant . 309 Haidar, 

208. De La Tour, o.c., I. 88-89. This story iB detailed only by De La Tour. 

Wilks is Bilent on how the assassination wbb to be accomplished, 
except to the extent of suggesting that it was to be by means of a dis- 
turbance created. 

209. So says the Haid. Ndm. De La Tour's version is Bomewhat different. 

According to him, the projeot was to have been put into execution by 
Nimbaiya, who, he says, “ belonged to the Pagoda”, i e., the temple 
outside the city, with which the palace had a subterranean connection., 
On the day Haidar returned to Bednur, the chief priest of the Pagoda 
—a Brahman— who had been the first to know of the plot, made up 
his mind to apprize Haidar of it. Whether he was actuated by the 
detestation and horror of the intended crime, as the Brahmans of the 
plaoe affirmed, or whether his hatred for Vlrammaji and Nimbaiya, 
whose intimacy .he hated, was his leading motive, be conveyed himself 
into the city of Bednur, and presenting himself before Haidar, as if 
to compliment himself on his happy return, he advised him openly, 
in the presence of Vlrammaji and her son, of the conspiracy and the 
.danger he was in. This astonishing recital— so says De La Tour- 
made the whole assembly tremble, but it made no impression on 
Haidar, who, looking round, discovered the guilty persons without 
difficulty. De La Tour adds that Haidar ordered these to be seised. 
The witnesses were then heard, and the truth being established on the 
■ 'spot, , Vlrammaji, Nimbaiya and all their accomplices were— adds 
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hearing of what was being attempted, handled the 
situation with all promptitude. The . crowd was hotly 
pursued by the infantry on guard ’at the old Palace gates 
and dispersed, with the aid of the available cannons, 
with the result that the attempt was quelled without 
difficulty. Order was soon restored, though Lingappa, 
the ring-leader, managed to escape . 210 Lingappa evi- 
dently had the active co-operation in this affair of not 
only the generality of the citizens who had suffered losses 
as the result of the plunder the city had sustained but 
also of the Rani’s adherents. Many were inflamed at the 
deposition of the Ram and her confinement together 

De La Tour — “nut to death ”, except the adopted son— whom he calls 
the Prince of <Wuara— who wan earned to Maddagin, his kingdom 
being confiscated (l)e La Tour, o c , I 89-90/. The latter portion of 
the story is not correct Neither Him Virammaji nor Nimbaiya was 
put to death, they being sent also as prisoners to Maddagin. As a 
partisan of Haidar, De La Tour does not refer to the excesses commit, 
ted by Haidar on this occasion, as narrated ill the text above BobBon- 
on the other hand, bears ample testimony to the terrible cruelties 
practised by him when he discovered the plot. According to him, the 
" infamous treatment ” that Haidar meted to the Prince— the adopted 
son — “ threw the whole country into a state of confusion, and 
occasioned many conspiracies against him”. Haidar had the good 
fortune, he says, to discover them, and in order to prevent all attempts 
of that kind in the future, “ he put to death one thousand of the 
principal inhabitants of the city of Biddenoor, in the most cruel, 
mhuman method he could invent ; their mangled limbs were suspended 
on every tree in the environs of the city. His bloodthirsty rage not 
being satisfied with the Above cruelties, he ordered the chief persona 
of every town or village, of whom he had the least suspicion, to be 
butchered in like manner ; besides many others, for the most trivial 
offences, had their noses nr ears cut off. So that, the inhabitants of 
the Biddenoor country, from the dread of his cruelty, were now— ue. % 
at the time Robson wrote, about 1786— 'reduced to the most servile 
obedience to his tyrranic will" (see Bobson, o.c , 31-32). Robson's 
version is to a large extent confirmed by Wilks who records that before 
evening •* upwards of three hundred of the chief conspirators were 
hanging at the different gateways which issued from the city of 
Bednur”, as mentioned in the text above. WilkB has, however, 
nothing to say about the other cruelties practised by Haidar outBide 
the citv of Bednur, to cow down 1 the inhabitants of the newly con- 
quered area. But it is probable that the details furnished by Robson 
in this regard are true. At any rate, it is in keeping with Haidar’s 
methods. 

?10. Haid . Ndm., ff. 29-80. 
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with her adopted son, the Raja, who, they expected, 
would succeed her on the ancient throne of Bednur. 
Certain of the accounts 211 which have come down to us 
through the medium of later writers make it plain that 
all who had any grievance against the change of the 
regime in Bednur combined together and made this 
attempt on Haidar and his officials. Haidar, undismayed, 
sat up, it- is said , 212 on his sick bed, and directed an 
investigation to be made by a commission composed of 
some of his oldest, and, as he conceived, his most trusty 
civil officers. The report of the investigation was soon 
drawn up and read to Haidar while he was reclining on 
his couch and shivering in a paroxym of ague. But 
even in this state, his keen perception penetrated the 
veil which the commissioners had attempted to throw 
over the few facts which were known to him. Past 
master in the art of dissimulation, he affected not to 
understand anything for the moment, and detained the 
commissioners in a pretended conversation, until he 
recovered from his fit ; he then rose from his couch, and, 
entering the audience hall, approached the witnesses and 
re-examined them himself, and came to his own conclu- 
sions. He forthwith ordered the commissioners to be 
hanged in his presence— in front of the audience hall. 
Further arrests followed with lightning speed, and 
before the shades of evening fell, upwards of three 
hundred of the chief conspirators were hanging at the 
ten different gateways which issued from the city of 


911. Among these, De La Tour, sb already mentioned (f. n. 160 supra), 

records a somewhat different version of the attempt on Haidar’s life 
made by the Queen and the Prince of fieduQr. Robson, also writing 
evidently from hearsay, speaks of the revolt against Haidar's authority 
in BednOr as having been the immediate result of his confinement of 
the RSja (o.c., 81). KIrmapi And Stewart are sileut on this affair, 
while Wilks’ account (o c., I. 611-612) is of a secondary character and 
agrees in the main with the Haid. N&m. 

912. Wilks, (I.c.), whose account is evidently based on oral accounts furnished 

to him byBadr-u-Zaman and others. 
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Bednur. This done, Haidar repaired to rest with the 
same serenity as if he had been discussing the ordinary 
business of the day, and arose on the following morning 
visibly recovered by the consequences of the unusual 
exertion to which he had been compelled. Bednur knew 
no more of civil or other disturbances from that date. 

Whatever Haidar’s object in invading the territories 
of Bednur, the manner in which the 
Bednur episode. conquest was carried out and the 
methods adopted by him in quelling 
the petty attempt that was made against him, mark 
him out as one with whom sometimes the doctrine that 
the end justifies the means prevailed.\ It is also clear 
from his con||hct that he was inclined to take extreme 
measures, not always commensurate with the require- 
ments of the case, to put down popular rebellion. To 
say that he believed in terrorism would not be wrong. 
The war against the Rani of Bednur was undertaken on 
the alleged ground that she failed to keep up to the 
treaty obligation that was due from her when Haidar 
invaded Chitaldrug. The Rani was undoubtedly right 
in refusing co-operation because Haidar’s attempt against 
the Chief of Chitaldrug was an absolutely wanton one. 
But it is clear that the charge of her failing to help 
Haidar against the Palegar of Chitaldrug was only the 
ostensible cause. The real reason was that he coveted 
the rich territory of the Rani ; her amassed wealth ; her 
sea-coast towns; and the way that the possession of 
these would open to him to advance further north- 
westwards as far as Goa and possibly the reduction, if 
not the expulsion, of the Portuguese from the West Coast 
from north to south. That was his real objective and 
whatever stood or came in the way, was, in his opinion, 
an obstacle that was bound to go. When that determi- 
nation had been made by him, he would not allow either 
sentiment or honor to militate against its execution. 
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What followed was the invasion of Bednur on the 
pretext of restoring the rightful heir and the reduction 
of that country. The treatment meted out to the Rani 
and the Pretender, her adopted son, is alike unjustifi- 
able, while the cruelty inflicted on the leaders of the 
insurrection shows an aspect of Haidar’s character, 
which was fully confirmed later by British observers of 
his conduct. It is possible to argue that, in any case, 
in the stress of the circumstances under which Haidar 
was acting, Bednur was bound to lose her individuality 
but it is highly doubtful if she would have lost it in the 
manner she lost it at Haidar’s hands. In any case, we 
cannot deny either the Rani or her supporters the 
admiration that is due to them for the herioc fight 
they put up to save their independence. Even Wilks, 
who writes with little or no sympathy for the Rani and 
her subjects, would seem to impress that they were both 
treated with a harshness that could be hardly justified 
even in the atmosphere that prevailed in the 18th 
century in India or Europe. 

Under the fostering care of Venkappaiya and as the 
result of the special interest taken by 
B^nQr! C1B8ltUdeR ° f Haidar in it, Bednur grew for a 
while, in size. Its trade also increased. 
The idea that Haidar had determined on settling down 
here -and the fact that he began building in it a palatial 
residence for himself (outside the old fort area) and had 
brought down actually his family to live with him, and 
had established in it his principal arsenals, which 
employed many hands in the manufacture of arms and 
ammunition, continued the old mint, and issued the old 
Ikkeri Varaha with but a few minor alterations in its 
legends, inspired confidence in the people that there 
would be continuity in adminstration. Haidar also gave 
great encouragement to merchants, and endeavoured to 
introduce the cultivation of mulberry and the rearing of 
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silk-worms in and around Bednur. But all to no 
purpose. Though for a time, the city and the country 
surrounding it showed signs of recovery, the charm would 
seem to have fled from the place and the curse of the 
Rani had evidently taken sure hold of it. It was not 
long before Haidar discovered that the place was not 
suited to be the capital of a State. When he retreated, 
after the fight at Rattihalli, towards it, he realized, as 
we shall see, 213 that the woods surrounding Bednur 
would prove his ruin, as they had proved the ruin of the 
Rani. He, therefore, made up his mind to give up the 
idea of making it the capital of his projected State. 
Sooner done than determined, he s^it away his family 
and treasure trough the woods — through a secret path — 
to Seringapatam. Thrs act of Haidar gave a set back 
to the growth of the place for ever thereafter. Antici- 
pating a little, we may add that what remained 
of its vanishing glory, it lost partly' as the result of the 
wars with Tipu Sultan and partly through the Sultan’s 
own acts. During the sieges it underwent — it was 
captured by the British in February 1783 under General 
Matthews and surrendered at the end of April of the 
same year — the palace and the town were burnt once 
again. Tipu tried to rebuild the town and to restore its 
trade but his regulations for the protection of the 
internal trade dealt a severe blow to its prosperity. 
The Kazi he appointed added to his own mite to its 
further destruction by pulling down the Christian 
Church and the Hindu temples and breaking to pieces 
numerous inscribed slabs and erecting a mosque from 
the ruins. In 1838, a local officer recorded the great 
decline that had taken place in its “ wealth and popula- 
tion,” its trade having been nearly all lost from the 
difficulty of access to it. Sic transit gloria mundi. No 
where do we realize as in ruined Bednur the truth of 


213. See below. 
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the famous Greek saying that a great city is a great 
solitude. But the city that Vlrammaji so valiantly 
defended is not, however, dead but lies sleeping. It 
may yet wake up when the trade routes change with the 
coming into being of the suggested harbour at Bhatkal. 214 
This account of Bednur since its conquest by Haidar 
may be fittingly concluded by a brief 

Dewun Venkappa- notice 0 f the f ate that overtook its 

death. first Dewan Venkappaiya ( Pradhdn 

Venkappaiya). Venkappaiya, who 
laboured for Bednur during the first seven years after it 
passed under Mysore, was known also ns Venkamatya. 
He belonged to a family of ministers, his father being 
Kamapuri Hampeyamatya, a name which indicates the 
hereditary secular office held by his ancestors. 215 He 
was evidently a member of the Aruveli Niyogi sect of 
Brahmans, and as such fit by birth and training for 
administrative office. 215 Well educated from early life 
in the arts and letters of the country, 217 he appears to 
have entered service under Rani Vlrammaji, about 1757, 
as an agent. 218 After working under her personally for 
a time, he seems to have been transferred to Hosangadi, 
in the present South Kanara district but then included 
in Bednur. What other posts he held after that, we do 
not know, but there is evidence to believe that to 
considerable administrative experience, he combined a 
high literary reputation that added to the well-merited 

214. Bhatkal is bat 80 miles N. W. of Nagar via Kallurkatfe, which in 1898 
usurped the place of Nagar as the headquarters of the taluk named 
after itself. 

216. His mother’s name as given in his literary works was Va mamba. 

216. Ke. N. V., XII. 218, f. n. 2, where he is spoken of as a BrShman niyogi 

under Vlrammaji. 

217. As to his literary oapaoity, see his works referred to later in the text. 

218. Ke. N. V., XII. 1. o. A recent attempt to identify him with Pradhfin 

Venkatapataiya of Kunnambatji ( Kanvapuri ), an earlier minister of 
the reign of Krishparaja II, is merely fanoiful and thoroughly fails to 
take note of the antecedents and details of the early oareer of Venkap- 
paiya (see Q.J.5f.S. t Vol. XXXI, No. 1, pp. 86-88). 
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gubernatorial dignity that Haidar conferred on him. 
Haidar, who had always an eye for good men, should, 
indeed, have selected him as the fittest person to take 
over the administration of Bednur at such a difficult 
time— shortly after its conquest and the quelling of a 
plot to assassinate him — thus making it appear that he 
but continued the administration of the country in the 
manner in which it had been conducted from time 
immemorial. Haidar, as was his wont, did not 
entirely leave all matters to him solely and wholly. 
He placed as second in command under him one 
Ujjanappa, a Kurubar by birth and a native of Bednur, 
described as an old servant of his and W who had been 
ennobled by with the title of “ Raja Ram ”. 219 

Venkappaiya carried on the administration for seven 
years and did much to infuse confidence in the people 
that the change in the rulership of the country would 
not mean any unhappiness to them. So efficient, indeed, 
were his services at Bednur, that Haidar appointed him, 
while still in charge of Bednur, to investigate certain 
alleged frauds attributed to an official of the name of 
Timmappa in the Mysore territory (Kartara-sime) . 
This work he carried out with such ability that his 
labours ended in adding materially to the coffers of the 
State. He was as good apparently as a general as an 
administrator. For the next duty to which he was 
deputed was the quelling of risings, in 1770, of certain 
Palegars in Hassan, including those of Maharajan- 
durga, Belur, Vastare, etc , Ujjanappa succeeding him at 
Bednur. We next see Venkappiya taking part, in April 
1771, in the action against the Mahrattas near Melkote, 
escaping from the battle-field there with Tipu. In the 
same year, about May 1771, he was deputed to the 
• ruler of Coorg to negotiate for the passage of convoys 
to Seringapatam Haidar showed his appreciation of 


219, See f. n, 202 supra. 
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his services by appointing him in 1772 to the post of 
Dewan of Mahaldti Cucheri, and in April 1774, put him 
at the head of the embassy which visited Raghoba at 
Poona, the other members being Appaji Ram and 
Hankar Narasappa Nayaka. Haidar next sent him, in the 
same year, as governor of Sira, Maddagiri and Channa- 
rayadurga. These eleven years of hard work, though 
they had brought him preferments and promotions, did 
not prove sufficient to win entirely Haidar’s confidence. 
Haidar had indeed honoured him by his personal 
presence at his second marriage about November 1771, 
but did not, as was usual with him, entirely confide in 
him. He deprived him of his office, in 1779, on the 
ground of alleged misuse of power and forced him to 
make good revenues to the extent of 60,000 varahas , 
and after that sum had been collected from him, he was 
insulted and thrown into prison in Seringapatam, his 
authority ( amalu ) being withdrawn, though left with 
the empty title of Pradhan with an allowance of 
Rs. 1000. At the intercession of Appaji Ram, he was, 
however, released from prison, and summoned for 
military Burvice, but died of diabetes before joining, in 
November 1782. 220 Such was the manner in which 
Haidar requited his valuable services, services rendered 
under conditions which there is reason to believe Haidar 
himself highly appreciated at the time ! There was, as 
we shall see, an element of suspicion in the make-up of 
Haidar’s character, which always undid the best of his 
instincts and made him the most ungrateful man that 
the world had ever known. There can be no doubt 
whatever that Venkappaiya rendered services in Bednur 
which smoothened matters greatly for Haidar while 
they reconciled the population to the new regime and 
made possible the rebuilding of the State which warfare 
had greatly unsettled and ruined. From all accounts, 

920. Haiti. Nam., ff. 28, 42-48, 47, 61-66, 69, 92 
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Venkappaiya was not only a man of great capacity, both 
in the civil and military departments, but also of high 
integrity and honour. The charges trumped up against 
him — misuse of power and failure to collect revenue — 
were both unjust and incapable of proof. The object of 
preferring them was to put him out of the way, for 
he had grown big and may prove another Khande Rao ! 
Even if he had not entered the administrative service 
of the State, Venkappaiya would still have left a literary 
name behind him. He appears to have been the author 
of several Sanskrit and Kannada works, some at least 
of them having been written before he took up office. 
Among these are the following:— A ikmkdramanidar- 
panam , KamaiMam-Bhanah, Mahendra-Vijayadimah, 
Viraraghaviya - Vydydgah, Lakshmisvayamvara - Sam- 
dvatarah , Sitakalyana-Vidlii , Rukmim-Svayamvardn- 
kah, Hanumajjagarn ( Hanumad-vildsa ) and Karndta- 
Rdmdyanam {Rdmakathdmritasdra) . m Venkappaiya’s 
name had spread far and wide at the time, as far 
as Poona on the one side and Fort St. George on the 
other, as both a skilful negotiator and an honourable 
minister. 222 Venkappaiya was succeeded in his office 
by his colleague Ujjanappa, in January 1770, when 
the former left Bednur, as stated above, to quell 
the Palegar disturbances in the Hassan country. As 
elsewhere noticed, a foreign observer, writing of 
Ujjanappa at the time, says that he held charge of the 
treasury at Bednur and was oppressive and extortionate 
in his methods 223 . But he passed muster under Haidar’s 
regime because of those very habits, while the fate that 
overtook Venkappaiya, the honest and versatile officer 

221. Mys. Or -Lib. Mss., Nob. 2670 (P.L.), B. 341, 361, 360 and A. 142-143 (P.). 

See also and compare Kar. Ka. Cha., III. 129-133. 

222. His embassy to Raghoba at Poona has been mentioned above. As to 

Madras, we note in the Fort St. George records, mention made of him 

as Vingapah , Bee Mily. Count. Correa., XXV. 226. 

223. Soe f. n. 202 supra. 

OG 
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who did much for Bednur’s revival in the new order of 
things, shows that Haidar could go wrong hopelessly 
sometimes. 

With Bednur as the base of operations, Haidar, about 
the middle of 1763, sent an expedition 
Further conqueatB f ur ther northwards, under Fuzzul- 

ssde. ulliih-Khan, against Sode (the Sonda’’ 

or “ Sunda ” of English and other 
sources), Ankdle and Panchmahal, former dependencies 
of Bednur. 224 The Raja of Sode fled, after offering a 
feeble resistance, from his more elevated possessions, 
•to Tukkolighur, near Goa, in lower Sode. In his 
distress, he surrendered the whole of his territory below 
the ghats to the Portuguese, in return for a fixed annual 
subsidy to be paid to him, an arrangement which has 
been continued with his descendants to this day. This 
conquest helped to replenish the coffers of Haidar. 
Marching on, he took the fortress of Opir and, after an 
ineffectual attempt on the fort of Rama, on the point of 
the cape of the same name, made the Portuguese yield 
to him the country of Karvar, coterminous with Goa. 225 
The conquest of Sode helped to stretch the boundaries 
Savaijtvir of Mysore far to the north-west of the 

Tungabhadra. Haidar saw that if he 
could but attach Savanur to his interest, and induce the 

224. JJaid. Nam ., ff. 29. Cf. De La Tour (I. 91-92), where particulars whioh 

supplement the aocount of the Eaid. Nam. will be found. Robson 
briefly refers only to the expedition to the “Sonda country, a little 
distance from Goa.” (o.c., 32). So also Stewart (o.c., 16) and Wilks 
(I. 612-613). Stewart oalls the obief of Sode *‘ Kirpa Raj, the Zemindar 
of Sunda,” who submitted to Haidar. Wilks refers to the place as 
” Soonda ”. Klrmaiji is silent on this topic. 

225. De La Tour, o.c., 1. 91-92. A Btray Portuguese notice of Haidar (1764), 

lately brought to light by Dr. S. N. Sen, speaks of the “ Nabobo 
himself " having “ suddenly entered into the territories” of the RSja 
of Sunda, while the latter “was negotiating with him for peace,” 
and “corrupted the fidelity of hia vassals with a huge sum of eight 
lacks of roupies,” aud taken “ possession of his capital Snudem, and 
in the name manner of all his strongholds,” etc, [Se*t 8. N. Sen, 
Early Career of Kunhoji Angrm And Other Papers (1941 ) -A Portu- 
guese Account of Haidar Ali , pp. 86-87.] 
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Pathan Nawabs of Kurnool and Cuddapah to join him, 
he would be establishing a sort of defensive cordon along 
the whole extent of his northern border, besides acquir- 
ing three corps of hardy Pathan cavalry to serve with 
his armies. In this view, he took the present opportu- 
nity of bringing round the Nawab of Savanur, the more 
so as he had, in the war against the Rani of Bednur* 2 ®, 
sided her against Haidar and had impeded the progress 
of Haidar’s campaign. Haidar accordingly sent an 
envoy to him to win him over to his side by gentle 
persuasion. Abdul Hakim Khan, the Nawab, was, 
however, in a curiously difficult position^n regard to the 
Mahrattas, his jaeighbours. HiB country lay between 
the rivers Tungaohadra and the Malprabha, in the direct 
route of all the Mahratta armies proceeding to Mysore 
or Arcot. Too weak to resist the Mahrattas, his position 
led him to adopt the policy of aiding them on the 
condition of being supported against the Nizam of the 
Deccan, who claimed his submission as the repre- 
sentative of the ancient State of Bijapur. While thus 
bending to the interests of the Mahrattas, the Nawab 
had made an effective arrangement for his own protection 
at but little cost to himself. Haidar’s envoy could not 
break through this pact ; at least his arguments failed 
to carry conviction to the Nawab’s mind. Doubtful of 
the issue of the negotiations, Haidar had directed 
F uzzul-u 1 1 ah - Klian , whom he had directed to attack 
Sava^iur on his way back from Sode, to play a waiting 
game until he was sure of the result of the envoy’s 
misson. Neither terror nor persuasion, nor both jointly, 
would induce the Nawab to yield to Haidar’s proposal. 
He therefore determined to risk the consequences of a 

226. Klrmaui makes the help given by the Nawab of Savapiir to the Ravi of 
Bednur the cause of the war undertaken against him by Haidar. But 
Wilks makes no mention of this fact, nor does he mention the help 
rendered by the Nawab to the Rfini in his aocount of the Bednur war. 
See Klrmayi, N e shaun i-Hyduri, 140; Wilke, I. 603-607 ; also 614-616. 

QQ* 
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positive refusal, with the result that Haidar moved his 
troops to form a junction with those under Fuzzul- 
ullah-Khiin, who, on his way back from Sode, had halted 
at Kani-Bednur, ready to advance on Savanur, 
immediately he heard the negotiations broke off. Abdul 
Hakim, unwilling to shut himself up in his town, set out 
with about 4,000 horse and a rabble of irregular foot. 
These latter were spread over the plain to make them 
appear more than they actually were, while the Pathan 
horse were preserved in a compact body to take advan- 
tage of events. Haidar, who had directed the main 
body of his troops to follow him from Bednur, took no 
account of the infantry movements, and determined on a 
disposition whose object was to envelope the whole of 
the Nawab’s troops and to cut off their retreat. The 
Nawab charged the principal column when in the act of 
deploying, cut through it with considerable slaughter, 
and with great coolness and judgment prepared to 
overset the infantry, already formed in line, by a charge 
on their flank. At this moment, a reserve of artillery 
opened with effect on this close and compact body of 
cavalry and produced such confusion as to compel the 
Pathans to retire and disperse. Haidar saw bis 
opportunity now and charged with his own cavalry. 
The fugitives were pursued to the very gates of Savanur, 
while only a small remnant of the infantry, who stripped 
themselves bare and passed as peasants, escaped the 
sabre on the plain. 227 The gallant but imprudent 

227. Klrmfini's acoount of tho fight is somewhat different. According t6 
him, on the morning Haidar arrived at Savauur, his Kuzzak 
(predatory) horse appeared wheeling round the Savapur troops. 
These, mistaking the Kuzzaks as the troops of Fuzzul*nllab-Khan, 
advanced quiokly and tried to attack them. Haidar gave orders to 
his troops who were posted in ambush immediately in front of them, 
to fire and charge. They, firing volleys, rushed upon the Afghan 
civalry, most of whom lay dead on the field. What remained, fled, and 
“never drew the breath of courage until they reached the river 
Bala.*’ Hakim KhSn, the Nawab, “ having also lost his senses,'’ 
we are told, left the whole of his baggage, and retired to the capital 
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effort of the Nawab ended m his submission. Haidar 
secured all that he desired, besides a military contri- 
bution of Rs. 6 lakhs. 228 But money not forthcoming, 
either because the Pathan could not hoard, or because 
the Mahrajta horsemen had left none for others to 
take, the Nawab, having no credit w ith Sdhukdrs and 
moneylenders, was obliged to make payment in kind — 
in the shape of elephants, camels, tents of velvet, 
gold cloths, Burhanpur cloths of great value, costly 
arms, muslins, silks, shawls and the like, the whole 
representing accumulations made at the expense of 
hundreds of thousands of pounds, which, in actual value, 
perhaps, exceeded four times the amoupA of the contri- 
bution nominally levied 229 . The object of the campaign 
against Savant being thus accomplished, Haidar 
returned to Bednur, charging Fuzzul-ullah-Khan with 
a large force to march still further to the northward 
extending his conquests. The Mahrattas, least expect- 
ing any attack from the south, had left several of their 
strongholds in that direction uncared for. 

The Kuzzftks, however, pursued linn to the gates of the tort, and took 
many of his cavalry and their horses." — Klrmaui, o c , 140-142. 

228. Kirmani says that the contribution paid was Rs. 1 crore (o.c., 142). 

According to Wilks (I. 516), it was Rt*. 2 lakbs, but, being exacted in 
kind, it was probably as much as four times, or Rs 8 lakhs. According 
to the Haid. N&ih. (fl. 30-31), it was hxed at 3 laklia of varahaa, which 
at Rs. 3 per uarciha would be equal to Rs 6 lakhs. The Mysore oar aha 
was equal to Rs. 4; the Fort St. Cieorge varaha was equal to Its. 34, 
though the Masulipatam one was, like the Bednur one, equal to Rs. 4. 

229. On the Savatiur war, De La Tour, Robson and Stewart are wholly 

silent. Kirrnaui, as usual, antedates the event, Betting it down 
to 1761 (A. H. 1176). Wilks’ account (I. 614-617) does vary much from 
that furnished by the Raid. Ndm., but he gives no date to the 
campaign agamst Savanur. As be makes the campaign against Sdde 
begin in December 1763, the advance against Savaqur, which came 
shortly after that event, may be taken to have followed it immediately 
thereafter, say about the beginning of 1764. If De La Tour is to be 
believed from a casual reference be makes, Haidar owed his victory at 
Savanur to “ the bravery and spirited evolutions of the French cavalry 
under M. Hughel.” But he is wrong in stating that it was a “ signal 
victory ” over “ the three Nabobs near Sanour (Savapur)”, as lie puts it, 
meaning the Nawabs of Cuddapah, Kuraool and Savapur, for all the three 
did not take part in the fight at Savanur. See De La Tour, o.c., I. 76. 
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By his recent conquests, Haidar had, to some extent, 
j . overshot his mark. His ambitious 

Effects of Haidar’s 

forward policy on the mind had no doubt for the time trium- 
Mahrattas. phed over ^ res i s t ance of the Rani of 

Bednur and the independent Palegars, who since the break 
up of Vijayanagar, had gathered strength, each unto 
himself. These victories, though they did not by any 
means always prove easy, brought trouble on him. They 
created jealousies and antipathies against him and Mysore. 
His policy of expansion brought him into collision 
directly with the Mahrattas on the one side and with 
Nizam All on the other. Haidar knew the trouble that 
was in store for him. Sira, though really a conquest 
from the Mahrattas, he had pretended to receive in the 
garb of a formal investiture from Basalat, who, in his 
turn, pretended to be the Nizam and in that capacity 
the deputy of the Mughal Emperor. He realized per- 
fectly well that the Mahrattas would not consider it as 
anything other than a wresting of territory that was 
theirs. At the same time, he had to reckon with the 
real Nizam, Salabat Jang and Ins more able minister and 
brother Nizam All, to whom the fictitious part of the 
transaction would only give offence, for it was a direct 
usurpation of his supposed authority. To ward off 
possible blows from both these quarters, he tried to win 
both of them off by despatching to them two different 
diplomatic missions . 230 To the Nizam, he sent one 

230. According to Wilks (1. 614), Haidar Bent Appaji Ram to Nizam All, 
miniater of Salabat Jang at Hyderabad, and Mehdi Alt to Madhava 
llao, the Peshwa at Poona. This seems a mistake, as will be perceived 
from the references quoted from the Madras Fort St. George Records 
below for the years 1763 and 1764. As a matter of fact, Appaji Ram 
was the aooredited Mysore Vakil at Poona for many years during 
Haidar's tune. Ree Wilks, oi c., I. 614, 564-555, 686-687, 708, 714. etc. 
As to Mehdi All, he was sent, evidently for the first time, to Nizam All 
in 1764 and it is in connection with that mission that Wilks mentions 
his name in his work (1. 614). Ab the year to which this despatch of 
ambassadors refers is 1768- €4. both according to Wilks^and the Fort 
8t. George Records , it must be held that Wilks has transposed the 
names of both of them. 
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Mehdi AIT Khan, with public gifts and a private Sahukdr 
credit exceeding considerably the amount that he paid 
to Basalat Jang. Haidar’s object in sending the mission 
to Nizam All was not only to appease him for the good- 
will he had shown to Basalat but also tp win him off 
and even play him off against the Mahrattas. During 
the years 1762 and 1763, Nizam All had carried out 
campaigns against the Peshwa and had taken Daulatabad 
in the former year and had reduced to ashes the city of 
Poona in the latter. Such a person would be useful in 
the fight against the Peshwa, who was bound to retaliate 
for the aggressions against Vlrammaji and the conquest 
of the countries until lately in Mahratta hands. Imme- 
diately after he ^ffected the conquests, he sought the 
artful aid of diplomacy to get Nizam All’s consent to them. 
Early in 1763, accordingly, he’first settled with Nizam All 
the Sira affair and then started “negotiating with him about 
finishing the affairs of Mysore” and even proposed to pay 
him a visit. 331 This suggestion was evidently nothing more 
than a pretended offer to show respect to Nizam All and 
was replaced by the despatch of Mehdi All Khan, his 
Vakil, who, it is said, paid to Nizam All six lakhs of 
rupees Nazar and obtained Sanads for the districts of 
Sira and Bednur from him. Nizam All, in return, 
honoured, it would seem, Haidar, with a viansab of 7,000 
horse, the vianki (or fish) standard, a palanquin with a 
fringe to it and the title of Bahadur. He also made the 
gift of an elephant to Mehdi All Khan and agreed that 
Haidar should later pay his respects to him on the banks 
of the Krishna. 233 Evidently Haidar had even higher 
ambitions, to obtain the supremacy over the whole of the 
South of India, under cover of Nizam All's pretended over- 
lordship, for it was also given out at about this time 

391. Fort St. George Becord8-Mxly. Count. Correa., XI. 46, Letter No. 82, 
dated February 5, 1763. 

232. Ibid, XII. 166, Letter of Anauda Rao, gumasta to Nizam All, dated 
April 8, 1764 
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that Haidar obtained a sanad not only for Sira, Sunda, 
Bednur and Seringapatam but also for Cuddapah, 
Kurnool and Karnatak at the hands of Nizam All. 338 Nizam 
All, all the better for the money, pretended friendship 
but held ov$r further action. To the Mahrattas, 
Haidar sent, for the same purpose, and provided in the 
same manner, one Appaji Ram, an able and vivacious 
DeSastha Brahman. But not only was injury here 
more direct and substantial but also there were other 
complications. Added to these was the fact that Balaji 
Rao, the Peshwa who died in 1761, had been succeeded 
by Madhava Rao, probably the greatest of his line, who, 
though young in years, carried a wise head on his 
shoulders. He was indeed little disposed to acquiesce 
in the conquest of any part of the Mahratta territories. 234 
Haidar had thus to prepare himself against an invasion 
of Mysore, more formidable, both from the number and 
quality of the troops as from the talents of their leader, 
than he had reason to expect from his experience of 
previous contests with the Mahrattas. Haidar did well 
in sending Appfiji Ram to Madhava Rao. Whatever 
the diplomatic skill of Mehdi All may have been, and 
he was evidently successful in his mission to Hyderabad, 
there is no doubt that Appaji Ram, of whom we shall 
hear further in the course of this narrative, was a witty, 
clever jjmd astute man of great address, who knew how 
to shape his conduct to the needs of the passing hour. 
He was one of those honest men who knew and under- 
stood court life to a fault and was naturally gifted to be 
an ambassador sent to lie abroad in the interests 

288. Ibid, 171-172, News-letter from Nizam All’s camp, tjown to April 8,1764. 
284. Madhava Rao succeeded Ins father in September 1761, m bis 17th year. 
He organised a campaign against Haidar immediately he was able to 
turn bis attention to him. The vigour of his administration was such 
that within ten years be re-established the Mahratta ascendency 
m the north. His death in 1772 at the early age of 38 proved a great 
blow to the Mahratta power (Bee below). 
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of his country . 235 Though Haidar, by one of those 
instinctive acts of his, so characteristic of him, 
sent the right sort of persons to the two courts of 
Hyderabad and Poona, the result did not prove 
beneficial to him. That shows the enormity of the 
offence he had given them in their estimation. What, 
however, did great damage to Mysore with the Peshwa 
was Haidar’s conquest of the Mahratta territories in the 
neighbourhood of Sira and part of those which lay within 
the jurisdiction of Murari liao. A worse affront he had 
offered was his war against Bed n fir and its annexation 
and extending further his operations to the northward 
with the avowed object of extending the* northern frontier 
of Mysore uptathe Krishna by an alliance with the 
Nizam against the Peshwa.‘ 2ib Madhav.i Kao had not only 
been not inattentive to the course of these transactions 
but had also been approached actively on behalf of 
Bednur . 237 Bedmir, indeed since the days of &ivaji, had 
been friendly towards the Mahrattas Its rulers had 
come to a working understanding among themselves and 
had established cordial relations with each other. When 
&ivaji succeeded to the so-called rights of the Bijapur 
kings, he did not assert any supremacy over Bednur . 238 

235. Sir Henry Wotton (1568-1039), the diplomatist and scholar, came under 

temporary eclipse, u is said, for his definition of an ambasbador as "an 
honest man sent to lie abroad for the commonwealth.” It was 
written in Mr. Christopher Fleckamore’s Album Wotton was 
Ambassador of James I for twenty years, chiefly at Venice. He 
was the author of the famous Baying " The itch of controversy la the 
seat of the churches,” which, at his instance, became his epitaph. 

236. See above. 237 See below. 

238 Venkatappa Nayaka of Keladi (1582-1629) beat off an invasion of the 
Bijapur forces under Ranadulla Khan. His brother and successor 
Vlrabhudra Nayaka (1629-1645), by an embassy to Bijapur, stopped 
a more formidable invasion by the tame general. He transferred 
the capital to lleduur. Sivappa Nayaka (1645*1660), his successor, 
was a great ruler. He withstood several Bijapur invasions, which 
did not end in any advantage to Bijapur. His son Bhadrappa 
Nayaka (1661-1664) was, however, successively attacked and he 
retired to Bhuvanagin for a while. But peace was concluded and he 
returned to h» capital, bivaji’s descent on the coast of Kanara in 
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When, after feivaji’s plunder of Hubli, in 1673, 
Channammaji, the widow of SomaSekhara Nayaka 1, who 
carried on the Bednur government from 1672 to 1697, 
heard of the despatch of his fleet to take possession of 
Karvar, Ankole and other places, she solicited a friendly 
arrangement with him, and ftivaji readily agreed to it. 
She consented to pay yearly tribute and permitted a 
Vakil from &ivaji to reside at her Capital. 239 In keep- 
ing with this arrangement, she gave shelter to Kamaraja, 
the son of &ivaji, when he was in hiding from the 
Mughal s, until he could escape to his own country. 240 
Even after the death of Sivaji, the llani continued her 
friendly attitude, paying the annual tribute agreed upon 
to his successor 211 But Mahratta policy, however, 
changed for the worse with the death of 6ivaji. The 
Peshwa Balaji Kao, in lus campaign of 1753-1757, 
deputed Mahadaji Purandare, with a detachment, to 
attack Bednur in 1755, but, though he plundered the 
place, he could do no more, because he quarrelled with 
Muzaffar Khan, the Commandant of the Mahratta 
Artillery. 242 ^ 1756, however, Balaji Kao conceived designs 
against Bednur and sent out one Balwant Kao to attack 
and take it. He asked him “ to march to that place as 
Boon as possible, that the garrison had been very sickly 

1664 did not touch Bednur, though it lucludedthe suck of Barcelore 
(Kuudspur) and the plunder of all the adjacent tracts, including 
mo^t of the rich mercantile towns, including Karv&r, where the 
English factory paid £ 113 sterling as its part of contribution (see 
Grant-Duff, History of the Mahratta*, 90-91; My*. Gas , V. 1286). 
289. Orant-Duff. o.c., I. 201 <202, quoting Marathi Mss. Duff, however, does 
not mention the name of the 41 Ran a of Bednore ", who, he says 
agreed to pay the annual tribute and to reoeive a Vakil “ at hi a 
oapital.” The “ Rana" was actually a woman and it was Channammaji, 
who, doubtless peroeiving that Sivftji waged war against the Sultfin 
of Bijapur, made a friendly adjustment with him. 

240. Mys. Gas., V. 1286. This RSmaraja may be identified with Raja Ham, 

the son of Sivaji the great, who was raised to the Mahratt* throne 
in May 1680. (Grant Duff, o.c., 184). 

241. Grant-Duff, o.o., I. 281. 

24 Kincaid and Parasnis, History of the Maratta People , III. 84. There 
is no referenoe to this event in Grant-Duff. 
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that the Rana’s son, as well as the Rana, was dead, and 
that the whole would fall into his hands before the 
arrival of Gopaul Hurry, when they must conjointly 
attack Chittledroog.” 248 The Peshwa had evidently news 
of the ill-feeling between Vlramrnaji and the adopted son 
of her husband, Channabasappa, which, according to cer- 
tain accounts, had ended in the murder of Channabasappa. 
But he was wrongly informed as to the death of 
Vlramrnaji herself. The ruling Rana at the time —1756- 
1757 — was Vlramrnaji, who had succeeded her husband 
Basappa Nayaka IT jointly with his adopted son 
Channabasappa Nayaka. whose history has already been 
narrated. Balaji Rao desired to take* full advantage of 
the differences^between the Rani and her adopted son, 
just the veryxause which had induced Haidar to inter- 
vene in Bednur affairs. Balwant Rao having been 
detained in Cuddapah on levying contributions from the 
Palegars round about Sira, Hoskote, Mulbagal and other 
places, which he had taken, could not, until February 
1757, turn his attention to this direction, and before that, 
events had occurred in Hyderabad, which called him 
away northwards. 41 Had this scheme ” of Balaji Rao 
“ been practicable at the time”, says Grant-Duff, the 
historian of the Mahrattas. “it would in all probability 
have prevented the rise of Hyder Ally.” 244 While un- 
doubtedly the wealth of Bednur helped Haidar in 
prosecuting his further campaigns, it is doubtful whether 
its non-conquest would have prevented his 44 rise.” How- 
ever this may have been, there is no doubt that the Mah- 
rattas from the time of &ivaji had had a watchful eye on 
Bednur, and its conquest by Haidar, in 1763, made them 

248. Grant-Duff, o.c., I. 494, quoting a ropy of an original letter from the 
Peshwa to Belwant Rao Gapapati Mehendale. 11 Gopaul Hurry ” 
referred to was G6pal Hari, who was at the head of a force intended 
to attack Mysore a little later during the same campaign, and with 
whom Balwant Rao was to act after reducing Bednur. 

244. Grant- Duff, 1. c. 
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uneasy for the double reason that he had poached into 
ground which had been included exclusively in their 
own sphere of influence since Sivaji’s time and had 
plundered it of its immense wealth and been using that 
very wealth in further aggrandizing himself and that 
too at their cost. They were thus fully in a mood to 
listen to the piteous cries of Vlrammaji and her adopted 
son, who were both captives in Haidar’s hands. 

It was in this state of affairs that many influential 
men of Bednur, who had not been 
peal for* d'eii ver an ce". suspected of any complicity by Haidar 
m the previous attempt against him, 
made up their mind to make known to the Peshwa 
Madhava Rao what had transpired in their city . 245 
Haidar was away at the time from Bednur and 'Viram- 
maji’s cause had gained evidently good supporters, who 
put themselves at the head of the movement m her 
favour. Tt is possible, though there is no direct proof 
for this, that the Rani and her adopted son managed to 
send secret emissaries to him, for his subsequent conduct 
towards them would seem to indicate that he should 
have been previously in touch with them. However 


246. Robsou, o.c., 32-33. Ilobsou is plain on this point and there is nothing on 
record to doubt lus version. His words are “ During Hyder’s absence 
from Ihddenoor country, many of the great men who had not been sus- 
pected in the former affair, plucked up courage and applied to Mabadorow, 
one of the Mabratta chiefs, and promised him all the assistance in 
ttieir power, if he would march a strong bod> of troops to relieve them 
from Hyder’s tyranny. Accordingly he marched into the Biddenoor 
country (where Hyder bad but just arrived) upon his receiving 
information of this universal defection." De La Tour has nothing 
to Bay on this subject. Stewart, who dates the event in 1763, agrees 
with Hobson (o.c., 16-17). He says that the "Mahrattas, jealous of 
the near approach of Hyder to their frontier, and applied to for 
assistance by tbe inhabitants of Bednore, sent, in 1763, a powerful 
army, consisting of 60,000 cavalry and 16,000 infantry, to dispossess 
the usurper." Klrmapi suggests that it was Haidar's movement 
" towards Bednur" that made Madhava Rao turn against him, 
fearing “ his own districts to be threatened" (o.c., 167). Elrmapi, 
however, does not direotly connect Madhava Rao’s invasion to any 
request from the people of Bednur. 
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Peshwa Miidbava 
Rao’B first invasion 
of Mysore, 1764-66. 


this may have been, Madhava Rao made up his mind, 
both on his own account and on account of the Rani of 
Bednur, to invade the M ysore country and retake all the 
conquered territories. 

Madhava Rao, being for the time free from other 
cares, concentrated his attention on 
Mysore. The time was propitious. 
Basfilat Jang, the friend of Haidar, 
was engaged m a conflict with his 
brother, Nizam All, in the direction of Kumool and 
could not, even if he desired, help him, while Nizam AlT 
also could not, even in his own invests, think of a 
diversion tov^rds Mysore to oppose the Mahrattas. 
Nor indeed would he desire such a diversion, for if the 
Mahrattas put down Haidar, it would be but a very 
desirable end in itself for the time being, especially as he 
had come to an accommodation with the Mahrattas, 
in 1763, after the sack of Poona. 246 Haidar’s phenomenal 
rise, within three years, had astonished the Mahratta 
world. The increase in his forces and resources made it 
incumbent on Madhava Rao to provide with adequate 
care for the augmentation and equipment of the forces 
intended to oppose him. A large army soon assembled 
at Poona. Mndhava Rao proposed to take personal 
command of it, while his uncle Raghunatha Rao was to 
remain at Poona and to conduct the government. But 
Raghunatha Rao — evidently in secret communication, 
if not in league, with Haidar — insisted on the command 
being vested in him. Seeing that right was with the 
nephew, and that he was supported in his claim by 
Sakharam Bapu, Prime Minister of the Peshwa at the 


246. Willis, o.c., I. 517. Wilks (I. 614-616, 517-518) makes Madhava Rao 
undertake the invasion only to recover the Mahratta dominions. 
Grant-Duff, similarly, suggests that the Mahrattas were not uncon- 
cerned spectators of the rapid progress of Haidar and they assembled 
a large army at Poona for directing the same against him (o.c., I. 644). 
Robson and Stewart as the earliest writers have evidently had 
independent sources from which they have drawn, 
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time we are writing of, he pretended to yield, but 
quitted Poona in anger and retired to Nasik. These 
discussions and the time necessary to gather together a 
large army enabled Fuzzul-ullah-Khan to extend 
Mysore’s northern frontier across the Warda, 
Malprabha and the Gatprabha, nearly to the banks of 
the Krishna, all fordable rivers except during the rainy 
season. Gopal Kao Patwardhan, the chief of Miraj, 
which lies immediately to the north of the Krishna, 
reinforced by Madhava Kao by a considerable body of 
troops to check the progress of Fuzzul-ull&h-Khan, 
until the main army should arrive, determined to give 
him battle. Finding himself superior m numbers, he 
crossed the Krishna accordingly but was defeated with 
great loss in April 17G4. 247 Early in the succeeding 
month, Madhava Kao crossed the Krishna with an army 
of 30,000 horse, about the same number of infantry, 
besides artillery. Fuzzul-ullah-Khan, leaving a strong 

247. See Wilks, o.c., 518; Grant-Duff, 1 c. On the movements and 
position in general of Haidar and the Mahrattas up to April 1764, 
see Set. Peak. Daft., Vol. 87, Letter Nos. 29 and 30. No. 29, 
dated February 21 or m April 1764, refers to the impending arrival 
of Buriiii-ud-dlu, one of Haidar’s commanders, near Dbarwar, and 
the consequent preparations made to check his aggression. From 
No. 30, dated April 17, 176-1, we learn that Fuzzul-ullah*Khan — 
referred to as Faiz-ullah-Khan -was moving at the head of 10,000 
horse on hearing of the Mahratta advance on the south ; that Haidar, 
who was three nights’ journey from Bednur, had sent 2,000 horse from 
Bankapur', that Mokhdum, hie brother-m-law, also moved thither at 
the head of 1,000 horse ; that G5pal Rao Patwardhan from Bankapur 
and Dharwar awaited them; that the Patban Nawab of Savanur was 
about to join the Mahrattas, who were to cross the Tungabhadra in a 
day or two to meet the Mysoreans at Savaqur, aud that Haidar, while 
sticking to his post, was arranging to victual bis army, &o. A 
Fort. St. Georffe letter gives the following details relating to the 
military position of Haidar about this time : 11 Hyder Naigue has a 
train of artillery, consisting of 100 piecieB of cannon ; and has 
collected together immense quantities of powder, lead, etc., and about 
25,000 bullocks for the carriage of water, grain, <fcc.; he has given to 
every soldier in his army also two leathern guglets to carry water in, 
and ten measures of wheat flour. Twenty horses are always ready 
before his door for his own riding. Meer Plnze Ullah Cawn is 
appointed to the command of the van of his army...” (Mily. Count 
Correa., XII. 174, Nem-lettera down to April 8, 1764). 
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garrison at Dharwar, deliberately fell back as Madhava 
Bao advanced. 248 Haidar, then at Seringapatam, 
hearing of Madhava Rao’s advance, ordered the assemb- 
lage of the troops. He marched towards Shimoga; 
from there proceeded to Basavapatna ; crossing the 
Tungabhadra, advanced to Harihar and from there 
passed on to Shikarpur via Masiir-Madagu tank, where 
he encamped. 249 From there, recalling all his detach- 
ments, he advanced towards Savanur and took lip a 
position near Rattihalli, 250 about 50 miles south of 
Savanur and about 20 miles to the west of Harihar. 
He encamped there, on an eminence, w^Jxich overlooked a 
vast plain to\^rds the front. He chose this place 
deliberately, for the thick woods to his rear protected 
him, affording cover as they did for his infantry against 
the superior numbers of Madhava Kao’s cavalry up to 
the town of Bednur, a distance of over 100 miles. Here, 
he mustered 20,000 horse, 20,000 irregular foot and his 
train of artillery, consisting of about 25 field-guns. 251 
Madhava Bao’s army, which had by now been joined by 
the Nawab of Savanur with 1,000 horse and 12,000 
foot and by Muran Bao Ghorpade with 5,000 horse 
from Harapanahajli, 252 was thus three times stronger 

248 Grant-Duff, o. c. I. 644-546 Wilke says that Madhava Rao’s cavalry was 
“ reputed at 60,000 " and suggests that this may be taken to be an 
“exaggeration ” for a force 30,000 to 40,000 strong (Ibid, 519). 

249. Klrmatu, o.c., 167-168 See also and compare Sel. Penh, Daft , vol. 37, 

Letter No. 32, dated May 6, 1764, referring to Haidar’s movements 
thus far. 

250. About 20 miles due east of Belagami. It is on the Kumudvati, just 

across the present Mysore border and about 20 miles to the n. e. of 
Sirajkoppa In the present Shimoga district. It may be Haid to be 
roughly midway between &ira]koppa and Harihar. Anavatti, situated 
not far away from the Bonth bank of the Warda, is about 30 miles 
u. w. of Rattiha]ji and about 20 miles due north of Sorab. 

251. Wilks, o.c., 519, f. n. See also and compare Sel. Peek. Daft., 1. c., 

which refers to Haidar’s strength as 12,000 horse and 25,000 foot. 
The numbers may be taken to be relatively approximate, though 
Wilks, who has based his account on looal writings, is to be preferred. 

252. Sel. Pesh. Daft., l.c. Grant-Duff places thU event subsequent to the 

action at Rattiha|]i (o.c. I. 545). Mur fin Rao, according to Duff, bad 
been lately restored' by Madhava Rao to his traditional osition of 
“Senapati” in the Peshwa’s army. 
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than Haidar’s. His artillery was probably superior in 
number to Haidar’s, while his regular infantry was 
perhaps composed of a better description of men though 
perhaps not so well-disciplined as Haidar’s. His 
irregulars, composed of Arabs, were possibly also 
superior to Haidar’s; while his pikemen were certainly 
inferior to those of Haidar, who were made up of 
Bedars from Chitaldrug from about this period. 

Haidar’s plan was, Fuzzul-ullah-Khan having retired 
before the advancing enemy, to make 
haji^Mayaefn-w! 1 them attack him in the place he had 
chosen for himself. He, therefore, 
determined, after choosing his place, to be purely on the 
defensive. But his object was wholly frustrated by 
Mfidhava Rao declining to attack him there. While his 
forces were pinned to the ground on which they had 
taken their stand, Miidhava Rao’s forces had full freedom 
of movement. Madhava Rao’s superiority of cavalry 
indeed enabled him to obtain more correct information 
than his adversary, and assisted by the experience of 
Sakhar&m Bapu, he determined not to attack Haidar’s 
united forces in the position they had chosen but to 
despatch detachments for recovering the places north of 
the Warda, driving out the Mysore garrisons from all 
the towns and villages they had lately occupied. This 
plan' of operations, if left unchecked, would have ended 
in the investment of Haidar and his forces in his own 
camp and the interception of his supplies. Haidar 
quickly saw how the enemy’s judicious plans had 
rendered useless his own dispositions. He instantly 
made up his mind to try a stratagem, by which he 
determined to bring on a general action, and if possible 
still lead the enemy by pursuit to attack him in his own 
chosen position. With this objective in view, he confided 
the command of the camp to F uzzul-ullah-Khan, and 

moved out on thef plain with* a select corps of 20,000 
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men. His pretension to retire and draw Madhava Rao 
towards the reserve, however, failed of its purpose. 
Haidar’s manosuvres, indeed, terminated in his becoming 
the dupe of his own design. Such an artifice, shallow 
and petty as it was, would have succeeded with a general 
less capable than Madhava Rao. It betrayed a lack of 
appreciation of the capacity of his enemy. Madhava 
Rao’s forces, which had by now advanced within three 
miles from Haidar’s encampment , 253 in keeping with 
their immemorial rules of warfare, showed themselves 
at first in few numbers; then, small bodies began to 
skirmish, and drew Haidar forward to the distance of 
six or seven miles, until their irregulaAswarms of horse 
assumed a mJte fixed distribution, and discovered to 
Haidar the whole of the enemy army closing upon him 
in every direction. Haidar quickly perceived how 
Madhava Rao’s army had gradually thickened and at 
last presented solid masses of horse moving round 
between him and his camp. He understood that his 
feint had failed of its purpose. Without hesitation, he 
tried to convert his feint of retiring into dispositions for 
a retreat to his camp. These he made with steadiness 
and skill. He forced the corps which was posted to 
intercept his retreat, and retired, hard pressed for a time, 
towards Rattihalli, hoping yet to end a hardf ought day 
by drawing Madhava Rao to the ground which he had 
chosen for action. Madhava Rao had too much pene- 
tration to be so easily deceived. Haidar was not only 
foiled in all his objects, but also sustained a severe loss 
involving the flower of his army . 854 

253. Kirmaui, o.c., 168. Klrmaiji says that the MahrattaB marched towards 

Haidar and " encamped about three miles distant from him and the 
next morning advanced to attack him." This encampment can refer 
only to the last movements preoeding the attack on the part of 
Madhava Rao. 

254. Klrmagi says that the MahrattaB surrounded Mysore troops, “ forming 

a ring round them ” and although charged desperately, still they 
(Mysore troops) constantly repelled the attaoks with “ the greatest 

HH 
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Distressed for supplies, he was forced to fall back the 
next day 255 on Anavatti, about thirty 
An H a a v t. 9 retreatcm miles north-west of Kattihalli, where 
he had prepared an entrenched camp, 
with his artillery mounted in batteries on all the rising 
grounds surrounding it , 1 m just where the thick woods 
begin, and effectively assured a communication with his 
supplies. .Not to be outwitted, Madhava Rao did not 
decline to follow him to this position. He would neither 
quit him nor allow him rest. Within a few days of 
Haidar’s retreat, Madhava Iiao moved his flying columns 
in different directions to invest Haidar in his new camp. 
He placed on the top of a small hill all the guns of his 
artillery which carried farthest, and from there canno- 
naded the Mysore camp and caused no little inconve- 
nience to it. 257 Haidar, ever ready for an opportunity to 
show off his superior Bkill, imagined he perceived here 
an opportunity for cutting off one of Madhava Kao’s 
columns 258 . He moved out for this purpose with 2,000 

steadiness and courage, and maintained their ground throughout the 
whole of the day ’’ (l.c.). On the subject of the tough light at Ratti- 
halji, nee also and compare Sri. Prth. Daft., Vol. 37, News-letters 
Nob. 31 and 32, dated May G, 17G4, from the Mahratta camp. The loss 
on Haidar’s side, according to letter No 3*2, was between four and five 
hundred men and 100 horses killed and 200 men injured ; that on the 
Mahratta side, according to the same source, amounted to GOO men 
and 160 horses killed and many injured, no officer, however, being 
injured except Raghuniith Baba, who died by a gunshot. The battle 
o if Rattihajh, in the light of this letter, is to be dated May 3-6, 1764. 

266 So Wilks, o.c., I. 620. Klrmapi, however, says that Haidar quitted the 
ground*' at night" straight to Cheroli, Anoti and Jara, and there, 
placing his rear t.) th ejungul, be encamped’’. Evidently the march 
began actually in the night and ended after daybreak. Of the places 
mentioned by Kirmaqi, "Anoti” is Anavatti. while "Jara” is pro- 
bably Jedda, which is to its N. W., on the opposite bank of the Warda, 
almost facing ic. “ Cheroli ” is probably Chmoboli, now in the 
Bombay Karnatak— situated between Belgaum and Miraj on the 
M. A S. M. Railway line, 163 miles from Sava^ur and 280 miles from 
Hanhar, the present Mysore frontier. 

266. Klrmiini, l.c. 257. Ibid, 169. 

268. So Wilks, l.c. Klrmfigi, however, says that Haidar’s object was to 
silence the Mahratta artillery, which was causing so much incon- 
venience to his camp. He describes it as a night attack (o.c., 169-170). 
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regular infantry, 1 ,000 select horse und 4 light guns, 250 
all selected men, leaving the rest of his army under the 
charge of Fuzzul-ullah-Khan, and his treasury he 
entrusted to the care of Dilaver Khan. His aim was 
to make a night attack, not only to cut off one of the 
ever advancing Mahratta columns but also to dislodge 
the enemy’s battery on the hill top. With this double 
object he marched, under cover of the thick jungle, 
straight on the Mahratta artillery. He was once again 
inveigled into advancing too far, with the result he was 
completely surrounded. The road was so bad that his 
troops were obliged to cut down the treks to obtain a 
passage. By th^ime they managed to arrive on a plain 
near which the Mahratta artillery had been set up, night 
vanished and the morning shone forth brightly. The 
Mahrattas, aware of the approach of the Mysore troops, 
immediately surrounded them and setting up their 
familiar cry of “ Take and kill ” and curveting and 
leaping their horses, charged on all sides. Haidar, as 
was his wont on occasions of this kind, had regularly 
and skilfully formed his infantry into a hollow square, 
so that the Mahratta onslaughts can be withheld. But 
as his misfortune would have it, although he gave orders 
to commence a fire from his guns, not one of them would 
go off, and fire seemed to take no more effect on them 
than so much ice, Haidar, utterly undismayed, at 
length dismounted from his horse, and taking a match 
in his hand, placed it on the touch-hole of one of his 
guns. It was, however, of no use, as the fuse did not 
take fire. Hopeless of any service from his artillery, 
he endeavoured to keep off the Mahrattas by a sharp fire 
from his musketry, and fought on to the very extent of 
„his means. But it was in vain. He had been caught 

259. Klrmani gives the following figures : 5,000 matchlock infantry 
marksmen, about 1,500 horse, and 4 light guns, from his bodyguarp 
(Ibid). 

HH* 
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in a trap, surrounded as he was on all sides. The 
Mahrattas, at no time outwitted, at last, charged in a 
body 260 and mixed with the Mysore troops, shoulder to 
shoulder, and breaking through their ranks, threw them 
into confusion and slaughtered them mercilessly. 
Venkata Rao, Haidar’s Dewan, was killed in the melee, 
while Zaman Khan, his bosom friend, was wounded. 
Some of his troops, under pretence of bringing aid or 
ammunition, actually ran off to avoid destruction. The 
Mahrattas, seeing the field their own, pursued the 
fugitives, as long as they could do it, and plundered and 
slew them. Haidar, by his intelligence and awareness, 
just managed to escape from the general slaughter, 
followed by but fifty of his cavalry, mainly through the 
fleetness of their horses, the remainder being destroyed 
to a man . 361 Having thus escaped, Haidar sat down 
under a tree, and surveyed with wild passion the field 
so favourable to his enemy. Just at this time, a drum- 
mer with his drum arrived at the place where he sat, 
and stood before him. Haidar, recovering from his 
stupor, ordered him immediately to beat a charge. The 
Mahrattas, fearing that reinforcements had arrived, left 
the field hurriedly, leaving on it all the baggage they 
had taken. Haidar collected what remained of his 
forces and marched back to his camp, where he was 
joined by Fuzzul-ullah-Khan, who arrived there with 
his forces by a forced march. A further attack of the 
enemy followed but the Mahrattas retired with the guns 


260. Klnnaiji, never at a loss for curious metaphors, compares the Mahratta 

charge on this occasion to “ a flight of crows ”. He writes : 11 At last, 
the Mahrattas, like a flight of crows, charged in a body*’, etc. 
(o.c., 170). 

261. So Wilks, o.c., I. 620-621. Klrmani, however, makes no mention of these 

fifty oavalrymen who, aooording to Wilks, are said to have followed 
Haidar. On the other band, his individual escape is thus empha- 
sised by him in a striking simile The Nawaub escaped from 

the slaughter, and like the Sun without a peer, and alone, Bat down 
under a tree,” etc. (o.c., 171). 
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they had taken. 262 Haidar was so impressed with the 
part played by his troops that he ordered the wounded 
to be brought to his camp for medical treatment and 
for the payment of compensation for the wounds they 
had received. 283 

Madhava llao could not continue operations any 
further, as the season was advanced, 
after* Ulhft ' ?1 ^ and the monsoon had burst, it being 
past the middle of June 17(54, when 
the affair at Anavatti closed. He was compelled to 
retire to a place less exposed to the rains than that. He 
accordingly crossed the Warda and marching some 40 
miles to the north-east, cantoned his ti^ops at a place 
not far away to the east of Savanur. 264 As the rains 
began to abate a nxtle, Madhava Rao sent out detach- 
ments for reducing the whole of the eastern dependencies 
of Bednur and the adjacent parts of Mysore. Haidar, 

262. This accouut is based partly cm Wilks (l.c.) and partly on Kirmaui 

(o.c., 168-172). Grant-Duff's version is based admittedly on Wilks 
and on certain Marathi Mbs., which are not specifically referred 
to. Wilks’ account, however, is a condensed one and does not include 
details of the fight between two forces after Haidar had been 
surrounded. Klrmagi’n narrative, despite 1ns desire to be partial to 
Haidar, discloses access to mdependeut material. His similes make 
his version graphic to a degree. 

263. Klrtna^i, o.c., 172. 

264. Wilks describes Madhava Kao’s place of retirement for the monsoon 

season "to the eastward of Savanore” (o c., 1.621). Grant-Duff says 
that Madhava Rao “ fixed his headquarters at Nurindra " and sent 
troops for shelter into all the villages 20 miles round. He adds the 
remark that he has been unable to find this place (Nurindra) by 
that name in any map known to him (o.c., I. 646 f. n. 2). Mr. S. M. 
Edwardes has no light to throw ou the identification of this place 
in hiB edition of Duff’s History , cited here. Kirmaui says that the 
Mahrattas retired to " Binkapore ” (modern Benkipore, now Bhadra- 
vati) for the rains and there placed themselves in cantonment 
(o.c., 172). On the position and movements in general of the Peshwa 
and Haidar during the period, see Sel. Pesh. Daft., Vol. 87, Letters 
Nos. 34, 86 and 97 (down to June 1764). Letter No. 34 speaks of 
Feshwa Madhava Rao’B intention of cantoning in the Kamatak in 
view of the approaching monsoon ; No. 86 refers to hiB movement 
% towards Savapur, then reported to be threatened by Haidar ; and 
No. 87 reports his having intended to canton his forces iu the 
neighbourhood of Dharwar, &c. 
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on his side, could do nothing. Halting and staying 
where he was cantoning and had taken refuge ( i.e ., at 
Bednur), afif> he could only look on with despair his 
troops, wretched, spiritless and suffering from sickness 
from the inevitable consequences of its situation. About 
the middle of July, the Peshwa, having posted Gopal 
Kao Patwardhan at Savanur, advanced with the main 
army against Haidar. Haidar, as was his wont, system- 
atically retired into the woods, from which it became 
difficult for the Mahrattas to dislodge him. When, 
however, the Peshwa moved away towards Gadval, 
Haidar, all of a sudden, appeared before Kankapur and 
threatened to march upon Savanur. To counteract 
Haidar, the Peshwa fell back and encamped at 
(iajendragadh, relieving Savanur. Thereupon Haidar 
withdrew to Hangal and eventually disappeared in the 
forests, suffering heavily in a skirmish he had with 
( ropal Kao** The Peshwa, proceeding fui tlier, invested 
Miulhol,®' 7 and it became his foremost objective to 
humble down Haidar** by attacking him from the sea 
and reoccupying the key-states of Sunda and Bednur 
with the help of the Portuguese and the Sawant 260 
Towards the close ol September, Madbava Kao invested 
1 iharwar 270 As anticipated, Pharwar capitulated early 
in November, though only after offering a stout resistance, 
in which fell Han Parasuram Soman, an able officer. 271 
With'it the whole of the country north of tlie Warda 
was in the hands of Madhava Kao, with the exception 


265. Sel. Pish. Dift , Vol. 37, Letter No. 37, dated June 2.1, 1761. 

266. Ibid, Letters Nos 38 and 30, dated Jul> 11 and 12, 1764; also Letter 

No. 10, dated July 13, 1761. 

267. Ibvi, Letter No. 40 cited above. 

268. Jbtd, Letter No. 41, dated August 20, 176-1? 

269. Jbul, Lrtttr No. 42, dated August 26, 1761. 

270. Ibid, Letter No. 41, dated September 26, 1761. 

271. Ibid, Letter* Nos. 50, 61, 52, 53 and 54, dated November 1, 5, Band 8, 

1764. See also Nos. 45 to 48, referring to the siege daring October 
1764. 
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of Mundagiir, which surrendered shortly after. A 
detachment, under Gr»pal Kao, despite the rains, not 
only plundered the countrv on the northern banks of the 
Tungabhadra but also levied tribute from the 1 ’alegar* 
of Harapanahajji, Kayadurg and other neighbouring 
places, and finally fixed his camp at Hosdurga, about 3*3 
miles south-west of Chitaldrug.* 7 * Hearing of this, Haidar 
advanced with a detachment, consisting of (>,000 horse, 
( .),000 sillahdars, 4,000 regular infantn ami si\ light 
guns, loll on Gopal Kao and scattered his force* in every 
direction. 273 Gopal Kao himself escaped with what he 
could lay his hands on, and took the road to bird. Some 
of his camp followed him and sought rNluge in the fort 
there, while dhers sought the road to Poona. Many 
others were, it is said, killed hv Haidar’s troops, who, 
disguising themselves as Mahrattas, joined the eriemv ’s 
foraging parties and relieved them ul their belongings, 
resulting in a loss to them of 5,000 horses, besides It) 
elephants and 00 camels, besides slaving mam of 
them. 27 * Feeling assured that the war would soon end, 
Madhava Kao sent word to bis uncle Kaghunatha Kao 
to take over the command, a step which, though it pro- 
ceeded from motives honourable to Madhava Kao, were 
wholly detrimental both to bis own interests and to 
those of his nation. He hardly realized the fact that 
Kaghunatha Kao was in secret league with Haidar and 
that what had been won by him on the battlefield was 
to be lost almost immediately by the treachery of his 
uncle. Kaghunatha Kao accordingly instantly left 
Xasik and arrived with his troops as the army in the 
south was about to cross the Warda. 275 

272. Klrmiiii, o.c., 172-174. 

278. Kirmi pi compares their flight to the “falling leaves before the deso- 
lating winds of autumn " (Ibul, 174). 

274. Klrmapi, o.c., ITS. There ib no mention of this fight either in Wilka 

or Grant-Duff. Barring some obvious exaggerations, there is no 
rcaBon why we t>bould doubt the fight itself mentioned by Klrmapi. 

275. Grant-Duff, l.c. 
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Towards the close of the year, the weather began to 
clear and an approach to the thick 
forests of Anavatti was rendered 
1764. possible. Madhava Kao, without delay, 

opened the campaign wuth the employ- 
ment of a large body of pioneers, specially organised for the 
purpose and equipped during the rainy season. His main 
object was to cut, in the first instance, a wide opening, 
through the forests, to the south of Haidar’s entrenched 
camp, and thus progressively build up a line of circum- 
vallation, which would effectively surround the whole of 
Haidar’s camp and cut off his communication with 
Bednur. As Madhava Kao’s men began to fell the 
gigantic trees behind Haidar’s camp, Haidar saw the 
inevitable fate that awaited him. As he could by no 
means allow' his communication with Bednur to be cut 
off, he forthwith abandoned his entrenched camp and 
began a hasty retreat. The close and vigorous pursuit 
that Miidhava Kao kept up during the first days, though 
it impeded Haidar’s movement by making him halt 
often and fight the enemy with the whole of his forces, 
did not affect more than the rear of his army. What 
added to Haidar’s trouble was the close nature of the 
country, which made Madhava Kao’s work easy for him 
but not effective. On the third day, however, the route 
lay through more open country and afforded to Madhava 
Kao good opportunity to move a column between Haidar 
and Bednur, the point on which he was retreating. This 
forced Haidar to stand a general action, which he by no 
means could avoid. He made his dispositions instantly 
and offered battle to the enemy. His troops, however, 
could not stand the onslaught made on them. Their 
impetuosity was so great that the action terminated in a 
disorderly rout in which he lost in killed alone, it is 
said, 876 3,000 horse and double that number of infantry, 

976. Wilks, O.C., I 632. Grant-Duff's account is a mere summary of Wilks. 
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while the shattered remnants of his army immediately 
sought refuge, in their dismay, in the depths of the woods 
near about. Haidar reached Bedniir with only 2,500 
horse and 10,000 infantry, the rest of his army being, 
for the tune being, scattered in all directions, while 
several thousands of them had actually been destroyed. 
Haidar felt the pulse for peace, but the negotiations broke 
down as evidently the terms offered would nut suit. 
Madhava Kao. As Madhava Kao advanced, garrison 
after garrison surrendered on the first call. Thus fell 
to him Haranahajli without resistance; next fell lkken 
without a fight ; and Kumsi was reduced aftei a resis- 
tance of but two days, while Anandapu^, 277 between these 
two places, hel^out for a while and finally surrendered, 
Fuzzul-ullah-Khan retiring from it immediately he heard 
that Madhava Kao’s army was advancing on it. The 
despondency of Haidar’s army had been communicated 


Wilkh ' account hf*i mb ba>»cd on what lie evident]} heard from the survi- 
vors of the action, from whom he swuis lo have had the detail'- personally, 
“it isadmittedby all who shared in the contest of tins day", he Ka\s,“that 
although the dispositions of Hyder were n spcctablc, the conduct of tm 
troops was destitute of firmness and spirit” There seems a tinge of 
exaggeration here , for it does not obviously allow anything for the impe- 
tuosity of the Mahratta attack which admittedly de termined the fate 
of the day. This rout at Anava(ti (railed " Jadi Hanwati ”) wsh 
duly reported to Nana Faduih by ltalaji Sankar (a eeNYl Penh Daft 
o c., Letter No 56, December 1764 ) It is not a little curious 
that on the whole of this final fight Kirniam has not a word to say 
He ends the war by saying that Madhava Kao “ found himself 
surrounded by such difficulties, bn. heait gHve way”, and bv tin 
mediation of Vakils and ambassadors, "the war was concluded,” 
which is hardly correct (kirmaqi, o.c , 176). 

277. “ Anautapur ” of Wilks Wilks calls this place throughout by this 
name. “Anandapur” is really its correct name and it helps us to 
distinguish it from “Anantapur," the headquarters of the district of 
the same name, one of those which goes to make up the Ceded 
Districts of the Madras Presidency. The Sel. Penh. Daft. (o.c. , Letter* 
Nos. 59, 60 to 63) also refers to the place as Anantapur. The transi- 
tion of the name from Anantapur into Ausudfpur in modem tunes 
is quite obvions, the letters ‘ t’ and ‘d’ in Kannada , being inter- 
changeable. Anandapur, ss elsewhere noticed, is now a railway 
station on the Shimoga-Arasalu section of the Mysore State 
Bailway. 
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to them and their power of resistance was completely 
broken for the moment. 278 

Thus beaten back, Haidar occupied, by about the end 
Haidar »t bay January 1705. those lines behind 

Bcdnur, which, as we have seen, 2 ' 9 
with the woods and the natural protection of the hills 
around it, formed its only strength. He now realized, 
for the first time, that the means by which he had 
himself achieved the conquest of Bod niir were also open to 
his enemies; that woods, although a protection to men 
individually animated in their defence, afford effective 
means of concealment to troops not forward in the perfor- 
mance of their duty , 3Ht) and that he lmd made the worst 
possible selection for an asylum for himself. Without 
any the slightest delay, indeed, before even he occupied 
the lines, lie made arrangements to despatch ui secrecy 
his family, by a route through the woods, to Sennga- 
patam, while successive detachments wi th treasure 
followed them to the same place. 281 

Haidar saw' that there was only one wav out of the 
difficult situation in which he found 
0 ]M'ns niRotiatvous himself. After taking Anandapur 

for peace, 1'Ybi uary ° ’ 

no.,. Madliava Kao prepared to invest Bed- 

nur itself.' 82 Haidar saw all would be 


27K. See Wilks, 1c , Graut-DufI, 1 r. ; also htl Penh Dajt , o.c , 
Letter No. 69, dated February 2b, 1765. See also aud compare Peixoto 
(AMnoirs, 1 c.l. who refers to Rattiballi as “ llatali ”, Xoavatti as 
** Anoutuu ”, etc., and agrees in the main with the other sources in 
respect ot the details of the course of tho campaign of 1763-1765. 

279. See Ante, P. 436. 

280. Wilks’ phrase is perhaps more impressive He says “that woods, 

although a protection to men individually, animated in their defence, 
are equivalent to the concealment of night for troops who are not 
forward iu the performance of their duty” (1. c ). He adds that 
"neither Hydor nor Tippoo Sultan, after this period, ever attempted 
to oocupy a jungle (wood), although many opportunities occurred 
when they might (if uot diffident of their troops) have done so with 
infinite advantage 11 (1. c., /. n.). 

281 Wilks, 1. o. 

282. Sul. Penh. Daft., o. c.. Letter No. 69, dated March 30, 1766, fro 
Mudbava Kao to Niiua Faduis, iu which he says he had established 
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lost, if he now persisted in further war. He tried to 
retain what he should if he cared for himself. He knew 
that VIrammaji and her old courtiers and people were 
in touch with Madhava Kao and the continuance of the 
war would prove disastrous to himself. Haidar, always 
ready to seize a favourable opportunity, saw in the 
presence of Raghunafcha Kao an easy escape. With the 
coming into powei of Madhava Kao, Kughumitha Kao 
was deeply anxious to secure a retreat for hm.solf, if 
perchance his ambitions w’ere foiled >n his uwr country 
by the superior talents and brsiven of Ins \oung nephew' 
He had kept up, in consequence, a secret and treacherous 
intercourse with Haidar through hisvunbassador Apjmp 
Ham 288 Haidar, with the cunning which characterized 
him, opened negotiations In sending a Vakil, while the 
ground was being prepared h\ Naro Sankar and (5 opal 
Han, who had been entrusted by Raghunatha Kao with 
the duty of the final adjustment of the terms Raghu- 
natha Kao advised Madhava Kao that the favorable time 
had arrived for the conclusion of peace and Madhava 
Kao, quite unaware of his uncle's treachery, agreed to 
the suggestion, and what w r as more honorable to bun, 
though wholly disastrous to him and the Mahratta 
cause, left the conduct and conclusion of the treaty to 
his uncle. Now’, if ever, was the time to crush Ilaidar, 
his most dangerous foe. But Madhava Kao, guileless as 
he was and unaware of the true character of his uncle, 
allowed himself to l>e deceived. Raghunatha Kao 
granted the most favorable terms to Haidar, consider- 
ing the desperate situation to which Haidar had been 
reduced. Among these were undoubtedly some secret 

outposts in the Bedniir province and had laid siege to and taken 
Auandapnr, and was preparing to invest Bednur also, when Haidar 
sent his vakil suing for peace. 

£83. See Wilks, o.c., 1.714, where he refers to this intercourse thus An 
intercourse of civility had long subsisted between Hyder and Ragoba 
(Raghuuatha Rao) , it was through bis mediation that the peace of 
Bednore had been effected in 1766," etc. 
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articles which became the foundation of that good 
understanding which ever afterwards subsisted between 
him and Haidar. 284 

This treaty became known as the “ Peace of Bed- 


Tlir Treaty of Bed 
nur, March 1765 


nore,” having been dictated to Haidar 
under its walls. 285 Under its terms, 
Haidar engaged 2 *’ (1) to restore to 


GOpal Kao of Miraj, Bankapur, Harihar, Basavapatna 


2H4. That the treaty was concluded m pursuance of tli<* advice of Kaghu- 
natha Uao is made clear from a letter addressed by Madlmva Rao 
himself to Nana Fadnia (see Sel. I'enU. Daft,, n. c., Letter No. 63, 
dated Match 30, 1766). l'nfortuuatel\ the text of Raghunatba Kuo’b 
advice in favour of concluding a treaty has not betn published in the 
extract made available in the Sel Penh. Daft quoted above. 
Kaghunatha Rao is styled "Dada" in this letter, a term of filial 
respect, "Dada" meaning "father", he being Madbava Rro’s 
uncle. 

286 Wilks calls the tieaty by this name, 1. c. He, houevet, places it about 
the end of February 1766 (o. < , I. 023). From the HaubNum. (ff. 32), it 
would appear that the treat) was concluded before 23rd Marchl765: 
Pflrthiva , Ohaxtra Ait. 2. Peixnto, who hardly specifies the terms of 
the treaty, dates it 23rd May 17G5 (1 c.) Hut the date given in the 
Is in keeping with the Marathi letters cited here. 

286. For the terms of the treaty, which are variously given, see Wilks, 
o r., 1 523; Grant-Duff, o.c., I 5-16, Kincaid and Parasnis, o.c,, ill. 91-92, 
Havl-Xtlm , l.c. ; and Klrrnaqi,o.c , 176. Kliniaiu says that" the war 
waa concluded on the payment of two lakhs of Rupees" by Haidar. 
This Ra. 2 lakhs should be taken as referring to what was paid by 
him for other expenses, as mentioned in one of the Letters cited 
below, i{Uite apart from Its. 28 plus 5 lakhs paid as indemnity and 
nacar Stewart (Mt tnoirs, 16-17) says that Haidar paid Rb. 60 lakhs 
(£600, 000), which seems wholly baseless. He himself cites no authority 
for his statement See also Sri . Pt sh . Daft , o r. , Letters Nos. 59 (Febru- 
ary JiH, 1765), 60 and 61 (March 12, 1765). In the first of these, letter 
No 69, tln> first mention of peace negotiations is made. In the second, 
we have a report of the terms proposed. It mentions Its. 28 lakhs as 
the amount agreed to be paid by Haidar for the expenses of the war ; 
Us 5 lakhs as nazar\ and Rs. 2 lakhs for other expenses, making 
a total of Its. 36 lakhs. In the third letter, we have mention only of 
ltb. 28 lakhs as the amount agreed lo be paid. This, however, does not 
mean that that was the only amount actually paid. The HaidN&m. and 
Wilks mention thirty-two lakhs as the amount agreed to be paid and 
actually paid (1. t\), which seems not correct. Grant-Duff, following him, 
repeats the same figure and adds in a footnote (1 c., /. n. 4) that the 
only Mabratta Ms. where he fouud any mentiou of the tenua, Btates 16 
lakhs of tribute and the expenses of the war to be defrayed by Haidar. 
This, however, is not covered by the three letters quoted above. 
KineaJd and Paraanis (o.c., III. 92) mention, in one plaoe, that Haidar 
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and other places included in the Mahratta territories ; 
(2) to relinquish nil claims on Nawab Abdul Hakim of 
Savanur and his country; (3) to cede back to Murari Rao 
Ghfirpacle of Goofcy all his places ; and (4) to pay twenty- 
eight lakhs (i athdils laksha khandani jahCtli) towards 
the expenses of the war, besides five lakhs as a gift 
( tiazar ) and a further two lakhs for other expenses, the 
total thus to be paid in cash amounting to Rs. S5 lakhs. 
Mfidhava Kao, on his part, was to retire on leceipt of 
the money. 

When these terms were communicated to Madhava 
Kao, he was bv no » leans pleased with 
Treaty^ 019 ° D ^ them. But, as an honorable man, 
having authorized Ins uncle to con- 
clude the treaty, he felt hound to ratify its terms. 
There is no indication in the records of the period that 
he was at all aware of the secret terms of the treaty 
which Naro Aankar negotiated on behalf of Raghunatha 
Rao. It is possible he did not know of them ; if he had 
known them, it is doubtful if he would have accepted 


agreed to pay Rs. A2 lakhs by way of indemnity, but, m another 
place, state that Madhava Kao withdrew his forces from the Mysore 
frontiei after the irrtipt of Ks 35 lakhs. (Both the statements 
occur on page 92) The fact seems to be that Hnidar agreed on the 
whole to an indemnity of Ks. 35 lakhs and actually paid hefoie 
Madha\a Rao crossed the Ttmgahhadra letter No 61, quoted above, 
?B}sthatHari Gopal and Karo Satikar, the Mahratta otlicers on the 
spot, are trying to see that these terms are carried out actually. Naro 
Sankar of this letter is the "Naro Shankar Daui” mentioned by 
Kincaid and Parasnis (1. c) and " Naroo Shunknr" of Grant-Duff 
(o.c., I 521 and 63b) He bore the title of *' Itaja Bahadur’’ and 
had been one of the principal officers with 8ad££iva Rao Iihao in his 
advance towards Delhi, and subsequently commanded for a time in 
the citadel of Delhi. He had been raised to the office of Mutdlik by 
Raghunatha Rao, which meant virtually the oonfumng of the ofHce 
of Prntinidht on him (Ibid, 538-539). It is no wonder that he placed 
implioit trust in him. He had been for long one of the principal 
officers iu the Deccan before ho was called northwards. (Ibid). On the 
entire subject of Haidar’s relations with tbe Mabrattas (1763 1766), 
see also and compare a recent article by Dr. N. K. Sinha, where 
he has mostly drawn upon Peixoto’s Memoirs and the Marathi 
letters utilised here (see Proe. I. II. P- €., Vol. XVI. pp. 76-79). 
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the treaty. Madhava Rao, while respectful m his 
attitude towards his uncle and ready to conciliate him 
by yielding even power to him to the extent that he 
thought it would be consistent with his situation, was 
not one likely to yield to him, if he proved himself 
venal. That apart, the treaty was hardly just to Rani 
Virammaji and her supporters and what is worse, hardly 
just even to Madhava Kao, from whom a higher degree 
of respect for his own plighted word was bound to be 
expected. While it is regrettable that he should have 
agreed to a treaty of peace at the very time he could have 
taken Bedmir itself and released the Rani and reinstated 
her or Ker adopted son, and turned back Haidar across 
his original frontier, be allowed himself to be practically 
superseded In his uncle and by him deceived of the full 
fruits of the campaign, which on the whole had proved 
successful to Madhava Kao. It was Raghunatha Rao 
who stood in the w r ay of the continuation of the war, 
because of the secret alliance he had set up with 
Haidar. Madhava Rao did not want an open rupture 
with him, though his mother was for steps which might 
keep Raghunatha Rao under restraint. What induced 
Miidhava Rao to take a milder attitude w T as that by 
himself Raghunatha Kao was not intractable, though 
while under the influence of his ambitious wife, he w f as 
difficult to deal w ith. Moreover, Raghunatha Rao was 
in a position to obtain the help of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad or of JanOji Bhonsle of Berar or of both 
even, as affairs then stood. This being so, he had to 
act with some caution and have some regard for himself. 
In these circumstances, he desired to be friendly with 
his uncle, until at least the time when he could win 
over the NizSm to his side. The fact that hardly after 
he w r ound up the Mysore campaign, he endeavoured to 
conciliate by a secret treaty the Nizam at the expense 
of J&n5ji, show's that he had other plans on hand before 
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he could further continue the campaign against Haidar. 
He found the Nizam ready for an offensive alliance 
against Janfiji, with the ultimate object of engaging 
Madhava Kao and his army in co-operation against 
Haidar. The fact that about the beginning of 17lU> he 
entered into a secret compact with the Nizam is fully 
evidenced by their joint invasion of Herar, and the 
humbling of Janfqi by making him cede three-fourths of 
the districts he liad recent!) taken during the ia^t war 
lie had waged was a politic moderation on the part of 
Madhava Kuo, who left JanOji something to lo^e while 
lie advertised to the world that it wait the Nizam and 
not himself who ^nd gained by the war*'' 7 While thus 
the instinct of self-preservation led Madhava Kao to lift 
the siege of Bednur and conclude peace with Haidar 
which was by no means unprofitable to him, there was 
odior justification as to win he could not continue Ins 
campaign against Haidar, lie had already spent over 
a year in its prosecution and had to refit Ins army if 
he was to continue the war. There is evidence to 
believe that apart from the losses of men and equipment 
incidental to a long campaign, he had had to requisition 
fresh supplies of equipment and fresh reinforcements to 
make good the losses sustained, 28 * Madhava Kao thus 
desired to further strengthen his position before be 
attacked Haidar's and relieved Kilni Vlrammaji or 
restored her to her kingdom. At any rate, there is 
evidence to believe that he disired definitely not to risk 
another rainy season in Mysore which would soon be 
on him, if he continued his stay at Bednur and prolonged 
his operations. Haidar evidently knew this and the 
other demands on Madhava Kao’s time and improved 

287. The details of this war against Janfiji will be found narrated in Grant- 
Duff, o.c., I. 647-54B. 

288 Sri. Peah. Daft., o.c., Letter*. Nos. 45 (October 16, 1764) and 63 
(November 1, 1764), fromMadhava Rao to Nano Fadnia, requisitioning 
a fresh supply of ammunition . 
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on it by being friendly to Raghunatha Rao and even 
yielding m his behaviour, especially in the matter of the 
excessive money demands made by Raghunatha Rao. 
To avoid an open rupture with his young nephew, the 
Peshwa, who did not favour the easy terms offered by 
him, Raghunatha Rao had to successfully pretend that 
lie was exacting from Haidar much more than w’hat he 
could stand .**' Likewise, Haidar’s occupation of Sira 
appears to have been tacitly admitted in the negotiations 
that preceded the treaty of Bedniir, while all discus- 
sions relating to the PAjegars of Chitaldrug, Kayadurg, 
Harapanahajh, etc., seem to have been studiously avoided 
by both the parties to it. Madhava Rao laid other 
contributions during the dry season from March to June 
17(55. A proper undei standing with these Palegars and 
with Muran Rao was not impossible, as the latter had 
been conciliated and the former had been beaten on the 
field. lie considered further that the restoration of the 
places taken from Murari Rao would furnish the certain 
means of regaining soon Sira and the countries to its 
south-east, immediately he could find time to repeat his 
visit. To Haidar, who was not inappreciative of keeping 
silence on all these topics, it seemed best not to talk 
of them, for that would help him, from an opposite 
consideration of the very same reasons, to evade all 
these retrocessions. 2 ' 10 Though the termination of the 

289. Stewart (Memoirs, 16-17), writing evidently on oral testimony, says tbat 

11 Hyder Aly, finding himself unable to contend with the Mahrattas in 
the field, confined his operations to the defence of Bednfir, which 
being situated in a jungle or forest, and surrounded by several miles 
of strong entrenchments, enabled huri to repel the attacks of his 
enemies, until the approach of the ratny season, when the Mahrattas 
consented to retire,” This statement shows that Madbava Rao waa 
wholly unwilling to spend soother rainy aeason at Bednfir as he waa 
then circumstanced But Haidar knew as well as Midhava Rao that 
the Treaty of Bednfir tbat ended the war was not to be contemplated 
as a final settlement of accounts between Haidar and tbe Pfishwa 
at Poona. 

290. On this particular aspect of the matter, see Wilks, o.e,, 1. 629-594, 
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war can thus be justified without doing any injustice 
to the reputation of Madhava Kao, there is no doubt 
that it sealed the fate of Rani Viramm&ji and her 
people. Though, as we shall see, she and her son were 
released in 1767, she was destined to be released only 
to die on her way to Poona and her adopted son to die 
later at the Mahratta capital. Her last hope* were 
blasted with the return of Madhava Kao about the 
close of March 1765. 2,1 

There remains one other point to consider in this 
connection. Did Madhava Kao find it 
a Ct <uid impossible, despite the. men, money 

and tune he had spent on the campaign, 
to subdue Haidar immediately he entrenched himself 
before the walls of Bedniir, after he was compelled to 
desert his. entrenchments at Anavatti and retreat on 
Bedniir 0 It will bo recalled that. Haidar had been 
beaten back successive!} from Kattihalh to Anavatti 
and from Anavatti to Bedniir, and this apart from the 
withdrawal of his forces from Dharwarto the southward 
until he was joined by Fuzzul-uIlah-Khan, his general. 
The trench warfare at Anavatti began early in January 
1765 and went on for nearly a full year, indeed, until 
the treaty of Bedniir was signed. In this situation, 
if a contemporary account is to be believed, 292 Haidar 
was frequently attacked by the enemy, whom he, by the 
strength of his situation, as often repulsed with consi- 
derable loss. Madhava Kao, seeing no prospect of an 
early termination of the war and the restoration of the 

‘291. Wilks (o.c., I. 623) uayB that Madhu\a Rao left Mysore territory after 
payment was made to bun “about tbe end of February 1766." Rut be 
appears to have been in Mvsore np to abont 80th March 1766, when 
we find him wntiug to Nina Fadnis about tbe conclusion of the treaty 
of Bedniir with Haidar (see Sri. Penh. Daft., o.c., Latter No. 68, 
dated March 80, 1765). The Raid. N&m is probably correct when it 
says that the Mahrattaa retired to Poona on March 38, 1766 { Pdrthiva # 
Choxtra in. 8) (see ff. 31-82). 

299. Robson, o.c., 83, 


11 
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Kani of Bednur, “ proposed to return to his dominions 
and leave Hydur in quiet possession of Biddenoor 
country”, Haidar agreeing to pay Ks. 40 lakhs to 
Madhava Kao and twenty more to his minister. 293 
Though the latter portion of the statement is not true, 
the former would make possible the inference that 
Mfidhava Kao resolved upon deserting the Kani’s cause 
finally at the end of his campaign and that he compro- 
mised on a basis which was profitable to himself, and 
that because, he saw he could not subdue Haidar on the 
field. Apart from the nature of the trench warfare, 
which Madhava Kao succeeded after all in making 
Haidar to give up, 204 there is little evidence for this 

293. This story la told by Robson, 1. c. 

294 Trench warfare, as we know, from recent European experience, is to-day 
even less fruitful of quick results. Despite the assembly of masses of 
men and of materials, there is no progress. There is no evidence of 
that quick killing of each other, that evidence of the results of violence 
with which war has been so long associated in the peoples’ minds. It 
does uot conjure up the picture of unremitting military action, counter- 
action, destruction and deHolution, which we associate with a general 
action. Nor does it facilitate the occurrence of those major military 
events, which not infrequently prove deceive factors. Men may be lost, 
but relatively to the logs, the territory gained is poor. Before many 
months elapsed, Madhava Rao saw the uselessness of trenoh warfare 
and took to the gigantio feat of cutting through the forests behind 
Haidar’s trenches. He swept round, in true Napoleonic fashion, the 
unprotected right flauk of Haidar’s forces. This supreme effort on 
his part resolved the deadlock that had been reached and compelled 
{Jaidar to protect bis rear. This he did, as we have seen, by giving 
up Ins entrenchments and beating a retreat. If Madhava Rao had not 
done what he did, there is no gainsaying the fact that he would have 
lost more men, incurred greater lose of ammunition and, what is 
worse, absorbed greater time iu gaining the results on which he was 
bent. The lessons of modern trench warfare are yet to be learnt, 
despite the losses of men and material involved in the European 
conflict of 1914- LB. Indeed the fact that fixed defences and intensified 
fire power have revolutionised war within the past twenty-live 
years seema hardly yet realized. It Was the failure of the flank 
movement involved in what was oalled the Schlieffen plan in the war 
of 1914-18 that made trenoh warfare a permanent feature of war as 
conceived to-day in Europe. The Maginot and Siegfried Lines 
represent the second stage of this kind of warfare, which consists of 
the settling down of the opposing armieB into an nnbroken line of 
trenches, involving the loss of strategic mobility for both sides and 
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suggestion. Both Madhava Kao’s character and his 
subsequent campaign which he prosecuted vigorously and 
which led to the release of the Rani of Bedniir and her 
son, show that he only postponed to a future date what 
he could not carry out conveniently in his first campaign, 
as the time occupied by it had been prolonged beyond 
expectations and his presence was required elsewhere 
for undertaking warfare in another region for 
the very purpose of continuing the war against 
Haidar in a more vigorous manner, with a view to 
humble him the more effectively. Whether the resto- 
ration of the Rani or her son would as* a matter of fact 
have come after that anticipated success, at his hands, 
is not difficult to say. Madhava Kao's next campaign 
came off in the cold weather of 17(17, when, after taking 
Maddagiri, he liberated the Rani and her son. He 
ended it, as we shall see, by ceding back to Haidar 
the occupied territories on payment of Rs. 35 lakhs. 
On his march back after the receipt of this amount, he 
took the Rani and her son with him. The Rani died on 
the way to Poona, while her son died later at the 
Mahratta capital. Madhava Kao’s next Mysore 
campaign came off in the cold weather of 1769, which 
was the swiftest and the biggest one he undertook. 
But m the middle of this campaign, as will be narrated 
below, he fell ill and left its completion to one of his 
generals. The campaign ended by the treaty of 
Seringapatam between Haidar and Triambak Rao in 
June 1772. The result of this third campaign was that 
Haidar was compelled to surrender all the territory that 
formed &ivaji’s conquests in Mysore, including Kolar, 

rendering opportunity of raanceuvricg almost impossible. It may be 
that this deadlock can never he broken by military effort alone. 
Madhava Rao instinctively saw the impossibility of the situation and 
adopted the device of turning the right dank of his enemy. The 
Germans find it difficult to-day to adopt this old solution because of 
the existence of neutral territory on both sides, which they cannot 
break through. 

II* 
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Bangalore, Hoskote, Chikballapur, Dodbajlapur and Sira, 
besides the fortresses of Maddagiri and Gurrainkonda. 
This meant the reduction of Mysore to a smaller area ; 
in fact, the loss of all its territories beyond the present 
districts of Mysore and part of Uassan. This retrocession 
m favour of Madhava Kao included Bangalore, Kolar, 
Tumkiir and Shimoga districts, thus comprising the whole 
of the old Bednur territory. Madhava Kao had thus an 
opportunity to restore Rani Ylrammaji’s adopted son or a 
scion of that family to the throne of Bednur. He was still 
presumably alive at Poona but before Madhava Rao could 
do any thing, he himself died on the 18th November 1772 
and with his death all chance of his restoration vanished 
out of sight. After the death of the adopted son, which 
followed not long after, there were no claimants left 
on his behalf and the turn of events that came off 
in 1773 confirmed Mysore in the possession of ail the 
territories that had been ceded back to Madhava Rao 
only two years before, despite the adverse attempts 
made by the Mahrattas, as will be narrated below. 

Madhava Rao’s first campaign in Mysore, however, 
impressed Haidar that he had to deal 

Dump!*” iTd'aft 1 ”.* with a neW f0rce that had made it8elf 
felt. on the Mahratta side. He had seen 

how lender that influence the Mahrattas had recovered 
without difficulty and with all expedition from the rout 
at Panipat and how they had equally quickly sought to 
recover their lost position in the Rarnatak. Whether 
the relief of Bednur was a mere pretext or a real 
objective, they had, under the leadership of the young 
Peshwa, pushed forward and driven back Haidar to the 
south of the Tungabhadra. The campaign of Madhava 
Rao had lasted, it is true, for over a year and had cost 
him men and money but the outstanding fact was that 
Haidar, though not crushed, had had to pay a heavy 
indemnity and meet other charges as well, and he knew 
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equally well he had not seen the end of his troubles on 
the Mahratta frontier. He knew also he had to reckon 
w r ith Madhava Rao. He had resolved on a friendship 
with Raghunatha Rao, the Pesliwa’s uncle, to meet all 
possible contingencies that might arise, and, as we shall 
see, he was making up his mind to get into closer touch 
with the new Nizam, Nizam All, who had displaced his 
brother Salabat Jang and who, if he joined Madhava Rao, 
would prove a combination which would mean a danger 
to Mysore generally and to Haidar personally And 
Haidar was uncertain of the English at Madras and he 
had his own designs against them, especially as he had 
yet to square his accounts with them m the matter of the 
Tnchinopoly dill. This was the position as he saw it 
and at the time the treaty of Bednur was signed by 
both the parties to it, and the Mahrattas crossed the 
Tungabhadra satisfied, if not wholly elated, with then- 
partial success . 295 After the Mahrattas retired to then- 
homelands, Haidar turned his attention to those who 
had conspired with them to bring this invasion on him 
from across the border. Many permanently fled from 
the country rather than fall into his hands. Those who 
had the misfortune to be caught were punished with 

296. Ou the whole subject of thib campaign of Madhava Rao, see Haul. Ndm , 
If. 81-82; is el. Leah. Daft\ o. c., Letters Nos 29-32, 34, 36-42,44-65. 
69-63; Fart Ht. George Mecuids , Count. Correa., XII. 171-175, 

Hewa-lettera down to April 3, 4764 ; XIII. 82-34. Among other 
authorities on ihe.Mysore-Mahratta tangle (1764-1766), Do La Tour 
has nothing to say on the subject. Robson's account (o.c., 82-34) 
la very meagre, though, as mentioned above, he maintains that the 
Mahratta rupture with Haidar was the direct result of, and conditioned 
by, his conquest of J3eduui\ Stewart antedates the event, referring 
it to 1763, while lus account (o.c., 16-17) is very brief, baaed mostly ou 
later writings, though he maintains the same point of view as liobsou. 
Kirmam postdates the event, placing it in 1766 (A. H, 1078? 1180). 
Hia account (o.c., 167-177) agrees in general outline with the account 
of the Jduvi. Ndm. It, however, does not set down the sequence of 
events correctly and omits all mention of the rout at Anavafti. 
Wilks’ accouut(o.c., I. 617-623) is in general agreement with ihe oourse 
of affairs described from contemporary sources, though he also omits 
all mention of material parts ol the light. 
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“ the greatest rigour and barbarity .” 296 He then made 
arrangements for governance of the country durjng his 
absence. He does not seem to have disturbed the civil 


administration already fixed for it, but left Tipii, his son, 
in command of the place, while he nominated L'la 
Mean, who had married Haidar’s sister, to the command 
of a strong fort, a few miles off from Bednfir . 297 

During the time the Mahratta war was in progress, 
Haidar received a pressing message for 
help from Muhammad Yusuf Khan, who 
commanded Madura in the English 
interests and had rebelled against them 
and been, in consequence, closely invested by them at 
Madura . 298 Muhammad Yusuf was, in some respects, a 
■»* , , remarkable man. Commonly known as 

M (i li a m hi u cl * 

Yubuf’b advcnturoiiB Khan Sd — an abbreviation of Khan 
camr (flown toils*). sVlAfi.adouble titledcnotingdigmty- he 


Overtures for the 
cession of Madura 
and T i n n e v e 1 1 y 
countries, 1763-1764 


296 Robson, o.c., 83. Though he is the only person who furnishes any 
information on this heml, hr* is most laconic in his description of 
what was perpetrated His words should perhaps be taken as 
illustrative rather than descriptive of the fate that overtook those 
who were concerned in the affair. Knowing as we do Haidar’s 
general character and remembering what he did after the insuriec- 
tiou that followed the conquest of TVdnur, we can picture to 
ourselves what he should have done 

297. The identity of this place has not been possible. But it may be 
Auautapur (alias Anandapuv), which is about 26 miles to the north- 
east of Bcduur. It was in olden days a stronghold of Bcduur, 
with a fort, which, though now in ruins, figured much in the 
wars of the 18th century. See Myn. Gas., V. 1271-1274, for further 
information about its annals. 

29b. See, for the whole story of Yu6uf Khan’s adventurous career, S.C. Hill 
Yusuf Khan , the Rebel Commandant , which is both luminous in its 
treatment of the period and of the man, and well documented from 
the point of view of the critical historian. The souroes relied on by 
Mr. Hill include the records at Fort St. George , Madras ; the Orme 
Mss in the India Office; papers in the Dutch and Frenoh Archives; 
Msa. in the British Museum ; the Public Record Office, and theBiblio- 
theque Nationale. Among other authorities consulted by him should 
be specially mentioned Le Chevalier Marchaud's Precis Historique 
(Paris, 1771), and Comte Lonis Laurent de Federke Maudave’s Letter 
dated 20th April 1764 and Relation (Archives da Ministere des Colonies , 
Paris, unpublished) . 
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was born of good Hindu parents and had turned a Muham- 
madan in his later life and taken the resounding name 
and title of Muhammad Yusuf Khan, a name and title 
that stuck to him ever after. 290 His life history shows 
that he was eminently a product of his times. Early in 
his life, he ran away from his house, 800 took service 
under Chevalier Jacques Law, the famous French 
General who figured on Chanda Sahib’s side from 1744 
and afterwards became in 1707 Commandor-m-Chief 
of the French East India Company. At the end of some 
three and a half years of service, lie was dismissed by 
Law r , evidently for misconduct. Through Law’s aid, 
however, he learnt English and French, and probably 
also Portuguese. He then joined the service of the 
Kaja of Tanjore, with whom, however, he docs not 
appear to have stayed for long. He next sought service 
under Muhammad All, the Nawab of Arcot, and rose 
under him to the position of Subadar, corresponding to 
Captain in the then English arm) at Madras. He is 
believed to have married a Portuguese woman, of whom 
little is known. 301 Leaving Muhammad All’s service, he 

299. According to tradition, he was born of Vellila parents. His Hindu 
name was, it would appear, Maruthanayagam Pill&i. He is said to 
have been born at Paiuyur in the present R&mmid district (see 
Yaauf Khan, 1). His predilection for Vellalas was great. His agent 
at Madras, during the siege in 1758, was a Vellala named Moota 
bijlai, more correctly Moothu Pill ii (hee Orme Mss., 278, P 18). His 
guide when he visited the Mlnakshi 'temple at Madura aud decided 
to restore its revenues, when lie held Madura, was oue Muttarugliu 
Piljai, evidently Muttalugu Pillai (sec Taylor, O. H. Msa., Pondtott 
Chronicle, 41). Ou the birth of a son to him, he was presented with 
a golden cradle by Tagijavaraya Piljai, Prime Minister of Ramnad 
{see Mackenzie Mas., XVI. 5-13J. For Yusuf Khan's early life, see 
Yusuf Khan Ch. I. He was always on good and friendly terms with 
the Maravas of Ramnad and they favoured him as against bis 
opponents, see Ibul , I. 

800. He is said to have been wild in his youth aud disobedient to his 
parents {Yusuf Khan, 1). 

301. The Tamil ballad, The War of the Khan Sahel, giveB her name as 
Maza, which is probably short for Mazzarotk, a distinctly scriptural 
name {Ibid, 6). 
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joined Chanda Sahib and in this new role, he served 
under one Muhammad Karnal, who held Nellore in 
Chanda Sahib’s interests. With Baza Sahib, he is 
known to have taken part in storming the trenches at 
Arcot, in 1751, when Clive commanded there. 302 He, 
later, however, deserted with his troops to Clive, 303 and 
joined the English and served with distinction 
under Daltdn, in 1752, in defeating Mons.d’ Auteuil, the 
French Commander, at Utatur and Volkonda. 304 He 
helped materially Lawrence, the English General, in 
holding Trichinopoly against Nanjaraja and the French 
after the breach of the secret treaty by Muhammad All, 
especially by bringing in safely the convoys on which 
Lawrence so much depended. 305 He proved himself so 
useful in this work that an attempt was made by the 
Mysoreans to get rid of him, so that the fall of Trichi- 
nopoly may be facilitated. 806 Lawrence was so much 
impressed by his abilities and zeal for service, that he 
wrote more than once to the President and Council at 
Madras commending him to their approbation. “Besides 
his intelligence and capacity,” he reported, “ I cannot 
too much praise his zeal and alacrity for the service. 
He always prevents my asking by offering himself for 
everything; and executes what he goes about as well and 
as briskly as he attempts it. Some mark of your regard 
by a letter and some little present would keep up that 
useful spirit besides rewarding merit.” 807 In his own 
Journal , however, Lawrence had written of him in even 
higher terms. “ He is,” he noted down, “ an excellent 
802. ‘ibid, 10-1 f 

808. He deems to have raised troops while yet in the sorvice of Muhammad 
Kamal at Nellore. It was evidently for this reason— his service under 
Kamiil in the Nellore country— that he w&h kajwu as the Nellore 
Subtiddr (Ibid, 8, f. n. 4). He joined Clive a little before the battle of 
K&veripak (Orme, Indostan, I. 848-347), 

804. Ibid, 10-11. 

806. Ibid, 14-18 ; also Orme, o. c., I. 867. 

806. Ibid, 16-17, quoting Orme, Mm., 13, pp. 116-161 ; see Orme, o.c., 848-863. 

807. Ibid , 19 ; Mily. Cons., 20th March 1754. 
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partisan (i.e., an officer of the irregular troops), knows 
the country well, is brave and resolute but cool and 
sensible in action — in fact he is a born soldier, and 
better of his colour I never saw in the country. He 
never spares himself, but is out on all parties, and by 
his good intelligence brought in provisions to keep us in 
a moderate plenty we wanted much to prolong the time 
till Mahfuz Khan could join us. 1,306 The President and 
Council at Madras, in view of this high commendation, 
appointed Muhammad Yusuf, on 80th April 1754, 
as Commandant of all the Company’s sepoys and 
presented him with a gold medal “ as a distinguishing 
mark and reward of his bravery and\ood service.” 3 ™ 
Still higher rewdftds awaited him. 

The history of Madura since the time it passed into 
the hands of Chanda Sahib is briefly 

Madura, h i736- r i764. 0f told - when he S°t ><• from Queen 
Mlnakshi in 1736 under a false oath, 
he put his elder brother Bad a Sahib in possession of 
it. 310 When Chanda Sahib was in dire straits at 
Trichinopoly in 1741, Bada Sahib advanced with a 
large convoy and escort to his brother’s aid and was 
there defeated and killed. 311 The Mahrattas next 

808. Orme Maa,, 18, p. 78. Orme, iu his Indoatan (I. 846-347), describes him 

in identical language. He speaks of him as “an excellent partisan, 
whose ment had raised him, from a captain of a company, to be 

Commander-in-Chief of all the Bepoys in the English service he 

was a brave and resolute man, but cocl and wary inaction, and 
capable of stratagem : he constantly procured intelligence of the 
enemy’a motions, and, having a perfect knowledge of the country, 
planned the marches of the convoys so well, that by constantly 
changing the roads, and the times of bringing the provisions out of 
the woods, not one of them was intercepted for three months.” Orme 
evidently owed his description in part at least to Lawrence. 

809. See Yusuf Khan, 19-22; Mily.Cona 18th May 1764; 14th May 1764; 

28rd September 1764 ; 80th September 1764 ; 27th March 1765. See also 
Orme, o.r., I. 421 ; and Wilson, History of the Madrax Army, I. 74. 

810. Orme, o.c., I. 89. Orme spells his name as “ Buda Saheb.” See also 

Ante Ch. IV. pp. 72*78, where this subject is noticed in an attempt to 
trace the Mysorean relations with the Mngbals (1786-1767). 

811. Ibid, 44. 
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occupied it, 312 but on the adv t ance of Nizam-ul-mulk, in 
1744, they yielded possession of it. But Nizain-ul-mulk’s 
possession of it was more nominal than secure and 
Anwar-ud-din, the Nawab of the Karnatic, claimed it as 
the representative of Nizam-ul-mulk in the South, 
though he too never took effective possession of it. On 
Anwar-ud-din’s death iind the coming into power of 
Muhammad All, Abdul liahlni, his brother, was nomi- 
nated to it. But it docs not seem that any attempt was 
made to occupy either Madura or Tinnevelly until two 
years later. In 175J, he marched with Lieut. Inms 
and took possession of Tinnevelly. But while he was 
away in Tinnevelly, Alani Khan, a soldier of fortune, 
who had been formerly in the service ot Chanda Sahib, 
and afterwards in that of the Baja of Tanjore, wrested 
Madura (in 1751) from Abdul Kahim. 313 After taking 
possession of the place, he declared himself in favour of 
Chanda Sahib and held it in his interests. 314 Captain 
James Cope, who was in charge of Trichinopoly, was 
sent by the English at the request of Muhammad All, to 
retake the place. 315 Muhammad All, however, repeated 
his request and put obstacles in the way of Captain 
Cope proceeding on his mission. Captain Cope at last 

312. Ibid. Trichinopoly fell into Mahratta hand* on the surrender of 
Chanda Sahib on 26th March 1741, and the rest of the conntry was 
o^upied by them shortly thereafter. 

319. Ibid, 169. Orme says that Alam Khan 44 had lately left thiB prince ” 
(i.e., the king of Tanjcre) and gone to Madura, 44 where his reputation 
as an excellent officer soon gained him influence and respect. Which 
he employed to corrupt the garrisiou (at Madura), and succeeded so 
well, that the troops created him governor, aud consented to maintain 
the city and his authority for Chunda-Balieb, whom he acknowledged 
as his sovereign.” It seems fairly inferable from the latter statement 
that Alam Khan was in close touch with Chauda Sahib and that lie 
took possesion of Madura only in his interests. His subsequent 
oonduot — his proceeding to Chanda Sahib’s succour in 1752 — fully 
confirms this inference. The city of Madura, as it existed at about 
this period, is thus described by Orme : — 44 Its form is nearly a square 
4,000 yards in circumference, fortified with a double wall and a ditch.” 
814. Ibid. 

15. Ibtd, 169-171 ; see also Pub. Cons., 17th Deo. 1750. 


M 
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started in February 1751, with a force consisting of 150 
Europeans and Coffres and 400 sepoys and one gun. 
He was impeded in his progress by “woods, poligars, 
rogues, etc.,” as Orme facetiously puts it, 31(1 and by 
Muhammad All himself, who made requests that some 
minor forts should be subdued, which his own officers 
could not reduce. At Madura, Cope was joined by 
Abdul Rahim, with 2,500 horse, 3,000 peons and soldiers 
and Topasses under Lieut. John Innis, and one gun. 
Cope was warned by Innis of treachery on the part of 
Abdul Rahim's chief officers, who had sworn to deliver 
Cope’s head into the hands of Alam Khan. Undaunted, 
Cope took up a position, some 500 yards from the fort, 
but so well ^otected that no gun could reaeh it and 
opened a continuous fire against the fort from a twelve- 
pounder that he brought up and mounted. Soon he 
effected a breach but, despite lus gallant efforts, was 
driven off w T ith the loss of 90 men. Retreat became a 
necessity and Cope returned unmolested to Trichinopoly 
on 10th April 1751. 317 The greater portion of what 
remained of Abdul Rahim’s troops— 500 horse and 1000 
peons — went over to Alam Khan. Alam Khan continued 
in possession for a year and then left for Trichinopoly, 
where he died gallantly fighting. 318 Before his departure, 
however, he put Madura in charge of one Mayana, 
described as a relation of his. 319 In June 1752, Muham- 
mad All, the Nawab of Arcot, with a view to compensate 

816. Ibid, II. 268-276. 

817. James Wilsou’s Narrative , Orme Man., 15, p. 4. Cope’s retreat became 

known at Fort St. David 26 days after his arrival at Trichinopoly— set; 
Pub. Com., 6th Hay 1751. Orme gives a full account of Cope’s 
attempt— sec Indostan, 1. 169-171. 

818. Orme, o.c., I. 209, 216. Orme says his head was taken off by a 

cannon-ball, as he was encouraging bis troops to advance— Ibul, 216. 
319. Orme states that when Alam Khan proceeded to Trichiuopoly in aid 
of Chanda Sahib, he kept the countries of Madura and Tinnevelly 
under the management of three PathSn officers, " named Mahomed 
Barky, Mahomed Maipaoh, and Nabi Cawn Catteck ; the first of 
these was generally known by the appellation of Mianah, the second 
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the claims of Nanjaraja on Trichi nopoly, “ meant to 
give up the fort of Madura with its dependencies,” 
which included, to use the words of Crme, “a very 
large district .” 830 But, as may be expected, this was 
but a patent fraud, for the place was not in his 
possession . 321 Alam Khan’s deputy was in actual 


uf Moodennah; but Nabi ('awn Cattock by bin own proper name" 
(Omni, o.c., afly). From thin, it uould seem not incorrect to identify 
"Mahomed barky " alum "Mianali ” witli the “Mayana" of later 
writers. Barky nan the son-in law of Nabi Khan All these three 
were the Mgriatorien to a paper which Muhammad All, tlie Nawab 
of Arcot, subsequently produced as evidence of title to the sovereignty 
of the Madura and Tinnuvelly countries (Ibul). 

820. Orme, o.c., I. 241. 

1121. It was, indeed, acknowledged later, m 1765, that Muhammad Alt 
actually made over Madura to the Mysoreans, his offer being cancelled 
on the alleged ground of the Mysorean alliance with the French. 
(Mily. Com., 26th Aug. 1765). but, ns we kuow from other sources, 
Alam Khan’s deputy Miana was in chaige, and he handed it over 
to Khoob Khan, the Mysorean officer, a Parian, because they had 
both been friends of the French, the allieB at one time of Mysore 
as also of Chanda Sahib, his master's mabter. This explains the 
position as set down in the text above. It is possible— though there 
is no direct evidence on the point— that Maujaraja bought up Miana 
and induced him to hand over Madura to Khoob Khdu. The subse- 
quent allegation of Muhammud All that Miana and his associates had 
acknowledged his sovereignty over the countries held by them or that 
they had “ professed themselves his servants and subjects " is doubted 
by Orme, the histonau of the time. '‘The writing” Muhammad All 
produced in support of the statement made by him was hardly believed 
by Orme aud the President and Council of Madras. As Orme says, “ at 
this time, Chundasaheb indeed had perished; but the Nabob (Muhammad 
AljJ himself was involved in such difficulties by the resentment of the 
Mysoreans, that there does not appear any reason why the Pitaus 
(i.e., the Path&nB Miana and his two associates) Bhoold give such a 
declaration, unless they did it from a conviction of the very little 
advantage which the Nabob could derive from it. It is certain they 
never afterwards heeded these professions of obedieuce, but continued 
to aot without controul, and acted only for themselves ; granting 
immunities, remitting tributes, and eveu selling forts and districts 
for presents of ready money. This venality coinciding with the 
spirit of independence aud encroachment common to all the Polygars, 
procured them not only wealth but attachments. In this mode of 
licentious government, they continued agreeing ainoug themselves 
in the division of the spoil, and ruling with much power" (Orme, 
o.c. i 1.898). It is this "venality" that suggests the inference that 
they were capable of being bought up by Nanjaraja. But, as Orme 
adds that they were " ruling with much power" until the expedition 
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occupation of it and he passed it into the hands of 
Khoob Khan, a Jamadar in the service, 328 who had 
joined the Mysore army under Nanjar ja. He had 
been, before then, deputed by Nanjaraja to ser>e with 
Haidar All and his brother Sabas in putting down 
certain Palegar chiefs— those of Itayak Ota, Hosiir and 
Bagalur — in the Baramahal area m 1751. When 
Muhammad All, in 1752, pretended to hand over 
Trichinopoly fort to Nanjaraja, 323 Jamadar Khoob 
Khan Saiyid Budduni Dekhani and Umar Singh were 
despatched with Katti Gopalaraj Urs and Venkata Kao 
Beraki (Barakki) and an army consisting of 2,000 foot 
and 700 horsey to enter and take charge of it. 834 They 
were deceived into entering it and confined there 325 
They were later released. 836 Khoob Khan’s administra- 
tion was evidently of a misguided character and it could 
not last. 327 Whether this was so or not, there is no 


of Col. Hpron, when Miana, who commanded the city of Madura, 
abandoned it and took refuge with the neighbouring Pa)egars of Nattam 
while his two associates did the same with another neighbouring 
Palegar and returned to their respective charges immediately Heron 
left Madura ( Ibul , 399-400), it 1 b clear that Khoob Khan Sahib's 
possession could not have lasted long. 

322. He is mentioned by Klrmani by name at least twice and by vmphcation 

thrice in his work. (See Klrmaiji, o.c., 32, 38 and 39). At p. 32 of Ins 
work, he gives Khoob Khan’s full name and titles thus . 11 Khoob Sahib 
Dukkuni Jamadar” i.e., Jamadar Khoob Sahib, who belonged to Dekhan. 

323. See Orme, o c.,l 248, 246 and 271. 824. Klrxnani., o.c., 38. 

326. Ibid, 89. 826. Ibid, 50. 

327. One authority, the Pandion Chronicle (included in Rev. Taylor’s O. H. 

Mbs., 41) sayB that Khoob Khan defiled the town by killing and 
eating cows and by cutting down cocoanut trees. Khoob Khdn 
has been identified wrongly with Cope (Nelson, Madura Country, III. 
270-271). As pointed out by Hill, Capt. Cope was an English officer 
who was never in the Mysore service. He was mortally wounded at 
Kistnavaram and died on 4th February 1762 ( Mily . Com 10th Feb. 
1762). Col. Heron speaks of a “Khoob Saheb” m a Mysore officer, 
creating trouble with some horse and sepoys in Madura. This “ Khoob 
Saheb” may be justly identified with “Khoob Sahib Dukkuni 
Jamadir ” of Klrmapi. Ah stated above, Khoob Sahib is mentioned by 
Klrmagi as a Pafchin in the Mysore service. He is, besides, referred to 
by Nawab Muhammad All as “ Coob Saib ” (i.e., Khoob Sahib) Jamadar 
belonging to the “ Mysorian ” (see Count. Corres ., 1764, No. 22). 
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question that the Hindu chiefs — the Tondaman and the 
Mara van and other Palegars — urged on Muhammad All 
the restoration of the Hindu dynasty in Madura, but 
he, as might be expected, turned a deaf ear to them . 328 
The Maravan Pajegars took advantage of the situation, 
took the lead, and re-established, fora while at least, the 
old Hindu reigning family 3 ® When Khoob Khan was 
turned out, Miana and his associates re-appeared on the 
scene and re-occupied Madura. 330 . They do not appear 

89tJ There is some doubt whether Khoob Khan could have acted eo foolishly 
un he is represented to have done in the Pandwn Chronule, especially 
as one acting ou Nahjuraja's part. It i» possible, his mistakes or his 
attempts at assertion of authority turned the local people against 
him, who took occasion to restore the native dynasty of rulers. 

929. The Fort St. Georyr liecurd» for 1754 state that repeated represen- 
tations were made to the English at Madras and to Muhammad All 
to restore the ancient dynasty to power by the To^aimun and the 
Pajegur chiefs of the Marava country, hut they both either refused to 
entertain the appeals or act by themselves for obvious reasons. The 
English were anxious to get the revenue collections to themselves 
so that the money advanced to Muhammad All may be paid off, 
while Muliammud Ali wanted to secure the country to himself us 
against every other claimant or demandant. That was the reason 
why his brother Malifuz Khun schemed against him, and that was 
also the reason why Chanda Sahib and his representatives had 
their eyes on the Madura and Tmnevelly countries That gave an 
opportunity to Nunjuraja, the Mysore Dalavai, and bis agents to get 
hold of it iu their scheme of southern conquest. Their previous 
connection with theae countries helped them to execute their designs 
on them from time to time. 

830. We do not hear of Khoob Khfln any further even in Kirmapi’s work 
Orfhe seems right when he suggests that the three Pathan officers 
occupied Madura and Tinuevelly as the representatives of Alam 
Khau (Indoatan, I. 399) and not ou behalf of Muhammad Ali. Orme's 
account, however, does not either refer to Khoob Khan’s temporary 
occupation and to his being turned out, or to the restoration of the 
Hindu dynasty for a while. That seems to be the reason why the 
occupation of Miana and hi* two associates appears in his pages aa 
a continuous one. It was apparently far otherwise ; first, they 
occupied the oountry after Alam Khan’s death ; then evidently 
handed over possession of it to Khoob S&liib ; and again reasserted 
their authority after the old Hindu dynasty and its protagonists 
had turned out Khoob Sahib. The period is undoubtedly a oonf used 
one, so much so that indeed Hill, in his Yusuf Khan (p. 30), is 
forced to remark that " it is difficult to obtain any exaot information 
aa to what happend in Madura for the next two or three years," 
i.e , from 1752 to 1755. The account in the text above is based on 
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to have paid any rent to Muhammad All, though the 
latter produced a document alleged to have been executed 
by them, on 29th November i 7 52, that they held the 
Madura and Tinnevellv countries under him. Nothing 
more conclusive would seem to be necessary tlmt the 
alleged document was a forged one and that the) had, 
as Orme says, “acted for themselves,” and not, as 
suggested by Muhammad AlT, in “ obedience " to 
him. But Muhammad All persuaded the Madras 
Council into action evidently b) suggesting that the 
conquest of Madura and Tinnevelly countries would 
help to reimburse their empty coffers. The English too 
found, at about^the tune peace was concluded between 
them and the Pencil in 1754-1755, that they should 
first endeavour to get back from Muhammad Alt the 
expenditure they had incurred in the war they had 
waged in his behalf. The English being his chief, if 
not the sole, creditors, were thus called upon to help 
him to secure possession of the territories that he 
claimed as his own, including among them the Madura 
and Tmnevelly countries. Muhammad AlT accordingly 
requested, on 25th November 1754, that an expedition 
might be undertaken for the purpose against Miana 
and his associates. 331 His legal right to these territories 
was based on a farman alleged to have been received 
from Delhi on 24th March 1751, 392 appointing him 

a consideration of all tbe different authorities. Hill's account (o.c., 
30-31) omits to note tbe occupation of the country by Miana and 
his associates for a second time. Hill follows Orme and dates their 
occupation as having come about 29th November 1762, tbe date of the 
alleged written document in fuvor of Muhammad AIT, referred to 
above (see Orme, l.c. For the text of the document, see Count. 
Correa., 1766, No. 32). 

331. Madron Fort 8t. George Records : Count. Correa., 1764, No. 422. 

332. The alleged farman bore the date 29th January 1760. It will be found 

in Count. Correa., 1751, where it is appended to document No. 28. 
The Madras Council were quick enough to note a peculiarity about tbe 
farm ana produced by Muhammad Ali. “ It has been more than once 
observed,” they remarked in one of their consultations, ** during the 
course of this war (the Kama tic Wat), that whenever anything 
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Nawab of Arcot, and ruler over the dependent territories 
of Madura and Tinnevelly, while the document alleged 
to have been executed in his favour by Miana and his 
associates was held to be a fair answer to the French 
complaint that the English were helping him in attack- 
ing their allies. Thus induced, the Madras Council 
determined on subduing the Madura and Tinnevelly 
countries in the interests of Muhammad AIT. 

The President and Council at Madras, accordingly, 
1754 - 1765 . chose Lieut.-Col. Alexander Heron 

for this duty. He had arrived in India 
in September 1754 as Major of the Madras garrison and 
Third in Council, and he joined the forces at Trichinopoly, 
which were then cantoned at Uraiyur. Here he was 
joined by Yusuf Khan, who was then in high favour at 
Madras as his adviser 333 . He left Uraiyur about the 
beginning of February 1755 with 500 Europeans and 
‘2,000 sepoys, the latter commanded by Yusuf Khan, 
besides 1,000 horse led by Mahfuz Khan, the elder 
brother of Nawab Muhammad All, 834 who also accompanied 


material has been on the carpet, the Nawab (Muhammad All) has 
always received, or pretended to receive, such letters from Court (the 
Court at Delhi) as might divert un from our plan if disagreeable to 
him, or encourage us to pursu,' it if suited his purpose” (see Mily. 

Con 29th April 1754). 

3. '111. Hill, Yusuf Khun, 21 and 32. Heron could not bit it off with Yusuf 
Khiii and began soon enough to prefer complaints against him. See 
hia letter to Orme, dated 10th January 1756 ( Orme Mas., 48, p. 84). 
Knowing the character of Heron, we have, as Hill BUggeBts, to treat 
his observations eum grano softs. 

334, Mahfuz Kb in Was the elder brother of Muhammad All, the Nawib, 
but, being alleged to be the sou of a woman of low origin, is Baid 
to have been passed over for the Nawabship of the Karnitic (Hill, 
o.c., 26, f.n. 3). Hill, however, quotes no authority for bis state- 
ment. Orme merely mentions the fact that Mahfuz was the “ eldest 
son ” of Anwsr-ud-dln {ItidosUm, I. 73). De La Tour, on the con- 
trary, makes Muhammad All (and not Mahfuz Shin) the low born 
eon of Anwar-ud-dln. After stating that Anwar-ud-dln had several 
sons, he remarks that u Maflous Khan, hit eldest son, was designed 
for his successor ; but his predileotion was in favour of a son whom 
the law excluded from the suoceseion, as being born out of the 
house, and by a Bayadere, or woman reputed common, He gave 
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the expedition during a part of its progress 885 . After 
reducing the Palegar of Kumaravadi, two miles off the 
road to Dipdigal, he arrived at Madura on 5th March 
1755. Miana fled in terror and Madura thus fell to 
Heron without a blow. He next marched on to Tinne- 
velly, where Moodemiah and Nabi Khan, Minna's 
associates, were in power 336 . These joined Pulidevar, 
chief of the western Pal.egars of Tinnevelly, whose chief 
town was Nelkattam-sevval. Here he received overtures 
for peace from the Maravan chiefs, and Heron, without 
reference to the Nawab or the Madras Council, concluded 
a treaty with them. 337 Next he pushed on to Tinnevelly, 
which he reached on the 25th March 1755. Here the 
Pajegars would^not yield. Heron took Nelhcotah, 
identified with Natta Kottai, 336 but failed to reduce 
Nelkattam-sevval. Meanwhile, details of his irregular 
conduct — both as to the atrocities committed by him and 
his troops and the corrupt practices indulged in by him 
— reached Madras, and the Madras Council determined to 
recall him 339 . The successes of Bussy in the Deccan 
also induced them towards this move, though the real 

Tnchinopoly, a strong place on the Caveri, with a considerable 
territory, to this son, who was named Mchemet Ali Khan " (l)e La 
Tour, Ayder Ali , I. 14-16) 

335. He left shortly after the submission of the P&)egar of Kumftravi^i, see 

Hill, o.c. t 35. 

336. Hill, l.c 

387. In justice to Heron, it must be stated that he was misled into making 
this treaty by NawSb Muhammad All. Col. Heron, iu explaining 
his conduct in this regard, produced a letter fiora the Nawib, authori- 
zing him to forgive the Maravans on their complete submission and 
payment of the alleged tribute due. But the letter was so dubiously 
worded that it left ample scope for the Hawih to repudiate his 
permission if every condition laid down was not fulfilled to the 
letter! (see Mily. Oona., 27th May 1765). This sort of trickery waa 
in keeping with Muhammad All’s character. See Col. Donald 
Campbell's Letter 26th May 1767 (Orrne Mat., 806, p. 27). 

838. Caldwell, Tinnevelly, 95. 

889. Among the chargee were that he received Rs. 20,000 from Mahfur. 
Khan while farther earns were given to the other # English officers 
and their Vubaahea (agents). See Mily. Cone., 17th Sept. 1766. 

KK 
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reason was that in illegally enriching himself, Heron had 
failed to make the expedition pay its own expenses. 
Among the chief charges against him were that he had 
paid more attention to the amount of the presents 
brought to him than to the collection of the amounts 
due; his taking a present from Mahfuz Khan, the 
Faujdar of Madura and Tinnevelly, and making him 
renter as well of these countries without the requisite 
sanction 940 . Apart from the question whether he made 
a good or a bad bargain from the financial point of view, 
in thus leasing the countries to Mahfuz Khan, 341 there 
is hardly any doubt that the Madras Council and the 
Nawab were extremely indignant at Heron’s action. He 
started back from Madura on the ‘2nd May 1755. On his 
way, he was severely attacked at the N attain Fass by 
the Knjlars and narrowly escaping a serious disaster 34 ' 2 , 

340. Heron had no authority vested in him to appoint any one as the 

renter; he had to collect the alleged tributes due with another 
civil officer and a representative of the Nawab. 

341. Hill, after going into the question, arrives at the conclusion that it 

does not appear that "Heron made such a very bad bargain with 
Mahfuz Khan", when he allowed him to become renter on payment 
of an annual Hum of Rs. 15 lakhs ; moreover, it has to be noted that 
the lease was to be for three months only (see Hill, oc, 33 39). All 
the same, hr had no authority u hates er to rent and much less to take 
a present from Mahfu/ Khan for the favor he was showing. 

342. Heron makes light of the disastei in his official report, in which he 

declares that " the principal loss of the baggage was private property " 
and that the Company lost their old tents which were almost un- 
serviceable, a few barrels of damaged ammunition and a few firelocks 
that had been delivered into the Quarter-Master’s stores to be mended. 
These few men would not have suffered bad they not been sick and 
unarmed and straggled out of the road. "We met with no other 
difficulty on our route ’’ (Heron to Madras Council, 7th June 1765 , 
Mdy, Cons., 19th June 1765). Capt. Joseph Smith, in his account of 
the expedition, gives a very different version of the affair (Orme Mna. t 
India, III. 606 - 612 . It accompanies a letter dated* 4th July 1763 ). 
Smith ends his account with these words: ” The behaviour of our 
commanding officer and captains on that day deserved every punish- 
ment you oan name. However they are at rest— We will let them 
remain ro.” Except Smith, all of the officers were dead at the 
time the letter was written (see Hill, o.c., 4043 , for the text of the 
letter). Wilson, in his History of the Madras Army , I. 76 , accepts 
Capt. Joseph Smith's version. 
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was tried by Court-Martial on various charges and 
dismissed the Company’s service 343 . It does not appear 
he had a fair trial, but however that may be, he broke 
his arrest, and escaping to the Dutch at Sadras and 
thence to Pondicherry, got safely to Europe 844 . 

Dissatisfied with his brother’s administration, 
Muhammad All, in 1750, urged on the 

Yu.u*r« U ''.ubL^Vt En 8 lish at Madras to take decisive 
career (dow n to 1764). steps to subjugate the region 84 ' 1 . Not 
being able to spare any European 
troops for the purpose 846 , they sent, in 1L5G, Muhammad 
Yusuf, the commandant of all their sepdys, with 1,400 
men, with ordera to combine them with the troops of 
Mahfuz Khan and Muhammad All and take command 
of the whole force, and with its aid to restore order. 
Muhammad Yhisuf soon found that Mahfuz Klisn was 
there for his ow n purposes and not to do anything to the 
bidding of either Muhammad All or the English. With 
his connivance, the Madras sepoys stationed at Madura 
were disarmed ; Madura fort was occupied ; and the 
surrounding Piilegars openly began to assist Mahfuz m 
re-establishing himself in the place. Mahfuz had the 
greater reason to do all this in his own behalf, as the 
country had been re-assigned at the instance of his 
brother Muhammad All to another renter who had been 
granted plenary civil and criminal jurisdiction within the 
country on condition that he would maintain not less than 
1,000 sepoys belonging to the English Company. Hearing 
of what had happened, Muhammad Yusuf marched 
at once on Madura, and encamped 4 miles off to its 


843. The articles of the charges against him of which he was convicted 
were : (1) perverting the intention of his commission, and (2) breach 
of orders (see Love, Vea tigea of OU< Madras, II. 476). 

344. Wilson adds that he absconded to Pondicherry before the publication 
of the sentence (o.c., I. 70, f. n. 1). 

816. Hill, o.c., 60*61; Wilson, o.c., 1. 182-196 ; also Appendix B to that work. 

346. Orme, o.c., I. 421. 
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southward with 1,500 sepoys and six field-pieces. Finding 
he could not storm the place, he sent word to Captain 
Calliaud at Trichinopoly. Calliaud marched towards 
Madura and opened negotiations with Mahfuz but he soon 
saw that the matter was beyond a peaceful settlement. 
In May 1757, he made a gallant attempt to carry 
Madura fortress by a night surprise, but was repulsed 
with loss 347 . Tn July lollowing, he made another 
attempt but was again unsuccessful 348 . Eventually the 
place was given up to Calliaud on his paying a large sum 
to Mahfuz and his party. This, however, did not mean 
peace to the country or peaceful occupation to Muham- 
mad All’s party. Disturbances continued on all sides. 
The Kaljars ravaged the country in every direction. 
Haidar, evidently in touch with Mahfuz 349 , and keen on 
making the most of his position at Dindigal, invaded, in 

347. Ibid, I. 421-422; II. 210-212. 

348. Ibvl, II. 221-225. 

319. Orme notes the feet that propt> ala had been made, according toCapt. 
Calliaud, in May 1767, to Haidar at Dindigal “ for aid against the 
English and their adherents, the Puhtuvar (one of the Pulegiirs) 
offering to pay 600,000 rupees, and the Jeraautdars of Mapbuze Khan 
to give up the districts of Sholavauden (Solavandan) in which are 
conipriaed a strong pass, and the only road, between Madura and 
Dindigal " (Orme, o.r., II. 209). This statement would seem to show 
that Haidar, acting as the agent of Nanjaraja at Dit)$igal, had come 
t£ an understanding with the Palegars of the Madura and Tinnevelly 
countries, under which he was to get possession of Madura, Solavandeu 
being, as it were, the key to it. Orme, however, adds that “neverthe- 
lees it was not intended that the (Madura) country when conquered 
should be given either to the Mysorean (i.r., Raujaraja) or Mapbuze 
Khan ; it was to be restored to a descendant of the anoient kings who 
lived in concealment in the country of the greater Moravar (Maravar) ; 
and Maphuie Khan was to have a suitable establishment in Mysore " 
(Ibid, 209). The arrangement would seem to have been that Madura 
was to be restored to the descendant of the old Naik family under the 
hegemony of Mysore and Mahfuz Khan was to be provided for in 
Mysore. The faot that the latter part of the arrangement was later 
carried out by Haidar and Miihfuz Khan settled down in Mysore and 
accompanied Haidar in hU Malabar expedition shows that Calliaud’s 
information was well founded. This news, according to Orme, 
increased “ the necessity of attacking Madura as soon as possible ” and 
induoed Capt. Calliaud and Muhammad Yusuf to leave Tinnevelly a&d 
move towards Madura {Ibid) 
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November 1757, the country round Madura and could 
only be beat off with difficulty 360 . He actually took 
Solavandan which offered no resistance and entered the 
district of Madura without opposition. He continued 
several days under the walls of the city, but, finding it 
much stronger than he expected, contented himself with 
plundering the country, sending off the cattle and other 
booty to Dindigal. On the approach of Muhammad 
Yusuf, he took post with a part of his army near the 
issue of the Pass of Nattain, in order to intercept his 
inarch. Muhammad Yusuf, however, attacked him, and, 
with the advantage of superior discipline, and the exe- 
cution of his filed -pieces, obliged the\Mysore troops to 
decamp the ebbing night, Haidar himself returning 
with his detachments to Dindigal. 8 * 11 Haidar, however, 
did not rest content here. He sent word to the French 
at £rirangam, w ? ho sent a detachment of Europeans and 
sepoys with artillery to Haidar, who, on their arrival, 
was, it is said, preparing to return against Madura* 1 *. 
The news, though premature, was believed, and 
Muhammad Yusuf determined to be there before Haidar 
and the French detachment. 353 Coming back from 
Tmnevelly, he retook Solavandan and awaited Haidar’s 
advance 354 . But Haidar, thus anticipated, abandoned his 
intentions and awaited developments. 855 No revenue 
worth the name could be collected, just the very thing 
that both the English and Muhammad All most desired 
to secure. 356 The English tried to get Muhammad All 
to recall Mahfuz Khan, his brother, but failed in their 
attempts to achieve this object. 857 Worst of all, their 
needs elsewhere soon compelled them to withdraw 
Muhammad Yusuf from Madura. 358 His departure meant 

860. Orme, o.c., II. 260. 361-856. Ibid , 262. 

866. Ibid, 260-261. 867. Ibid, 262. 

858. Ibid, 262-268. Towards the close of 1768, he wu recalled on the fall of 
Fort 8t. David (Ibid, 660), and did excellent service under Capt. 
Preston in cutting off the French convoys when on their way to Lally's 
camp at Madras (Ibid, 888 ; Wilson, o.c., I. 183). 
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undisputed power for Mahfuz Khan in the whole of the 
country. In this state of affairs, the English sent back 
Muhammad Yusuf, this time as the renter of Madura 
and Tinnevelly countries. He arrived at Madura in the 
spring of 1759 and soon established himself as the chief 
authority m it. 350 But though the English favoured him 
and even perhaps regarded him as a person suitable for 
their purposes at Madura, Muhammad All made no 
secret of his dislike for him. 8 ™ Muhammad Yusuf also, 
by his violent methods and his audacious acts— he made 
over the key of Travancore without the knowledge of 
his employers — alienated to some extent the support of 
the English even. However this may have been, in this 
state of affairs, his offer to lease the country he had so 
far helped to subdue, for a further period of four years, 
waB refused by the English. 

Enraged at this refusal, and finding himself in a 

His rebellion, 1763. P osition of undoubted strength, Yusuf 
determ ined to throw off his allegiance 
and began to collect troops 361 . The time he chose was 
opportune. The English had suffered in their reputation 
in their attempt to take Vellore from Murtaza All in 
1702. Murtaza All’s defence, unaided by a single 
European, covered, as Col. Monson wrote, the English 
with derision and the Nawab (Muhammad All) with 
debts. -It is true Murtaza All was forced to surrender, 
after a siege of 2 months and ‘21 days, and was carried 
away prisoner to Arcot. But some of his dependents 
betook themselves to Yusuf Khan at Madura. A good 
part of the English forces had also been despatched, in 
August 1702, to attempt the conquest of Manilla, Capital 
of Philippine Islands. Travancore had been befriended 
by Yusuf Khan by the cession of the Kalakkadu district. 

369. Ibid, 467-468. 

860. I btd, 468, 496-496, 560. Muhammad Yusuf arrived at Madraa on 4th 

May 1759 (Orme, o. c., II 660; Wilson, o. e., I. 164). 

861. Wilson, o. c., I. 186. 
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The French partisans — Marchaud* and others — from 
Tanjore had joined him. The other European settlers, 
the Danes and the Dutch, were no doubt at peace with 
the English but they had, with the sanction of the 
English, opened a business connection for the sale of 
military weapons and stores, which Yusuf Khan knew 
he could buy in secret so long as he was able to pay the* 
price that might be demanded. He had plenty of money 
w’ith him and he knew' he could spend it to better 
purpose on fighting Muhammad All than on seeking to 
appease him by paying it to him. Thus strengthened 
from every side, Yusuf Khan was reaydy to offer the 
stoutest resistanc^he was capable of. In 1703, accord- 
ingly, a strong fdree was sent against him by the English 
to Madras and he was in September of that year besieged 
in Madura. 362 

Most of his friends deserted him but he held out until 
October 1701 w ith great energy and 
da^for 1 P hSp. t0 Hw s ^ill. renovating and strengthening the 
fort at great cost and repelling the 
chief assault with a loss of T20 Europeans (including 
nine officers) killed and wounded. Nor did he, in his 
hour of trial, forget one other source of possible help at 
such a critical period of his position, llealizmg the 
growing power and influence of Haidar, he opened up 
negotiations with a view to securing the help of one who 
could turn the scale m his favor. 363 Muhammad Yusuf, 
accordingly, about the middle of 1703, 364 commissioned 
All-zaman Khan, his agent at Mysore, to propose to 
Haidar that if he helped him to raise the siege of 

m . Ibid , 166-187. 

868 . Haid. Ndm. t S. 88 - 84 . 

864 . The Haid. Ndm. refers the incident to 1763-64 : Svabhdnu-Tdrana. This 
work refers to Muhammad Yusuf as Sard&r Fwd Muhammad 
Kumanddr. It states that the siege had been on for thirty-seven 
months. This period must be taken to refer from October 1761 to 
October 1764, when Muhammad Yusuf was caught and hanged (16th 
October 1764). 
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Madura, he would cede to him the fort of Madura 
and also take service under him. All-zaman Khan was 
the brother-in-law of Badr-u-zaman Khan, one of 
Haidar's chief officers . 865 The fact that Muhammad 
Yusuf had twice foiled the attempts of Haidar against 
Madura, did not deter Muhammad Yusuf from pressing 
for this aid at a time of trouble. Muhammad Yusuf 
knew how cordially Muhammad AIT was hated by 
Haidar, the more so because he had so disgracefully 
broken his promise to cede Trichinopoly to Mysore. He 
also knew that the English had earned Haidar’s ill-will 
because they had supported Muhammad All and his 
cause against the just claims of Mysore. Haidar, how- 
ever, was too deeply involved at the time with the 
Mahrattas and could not readily respond to the call. 
Nor could he have been easily induced to detach the 
necessary forces for relieving Muhammad Yusuf. There 
is reason for the belief that he had not only “ objects of 
great necessity and importance on hand,*’ but also he 
“ did not consider it convenient or safe at that period to 
detach any part of his army .” 360 He accordingly 
prolonged the negotiations for some time on different 

866. See Klrmam, o.c., 161. Klrmuni states All-zaman Khan was a Nava yet 
and bad been married to a sister-in-law of Badr-u-zaman Khan. 
Kljmayi adds that All-ziman Klmu "arrived at the presence” and 
made proposals on behalf of Muhammad Yusuf. Likewise, the Haul. 
Ndm. states that Muhammad Yusuf Bent word to Haidar through 
All-zaman Khfin. From therfe statements, it would seem that 
AH-zamSn Khfin, though agent for Mysore affairs for Muhammad 
Yusuf, was permanently stationed at Seringapatam. He had been 
evidently sent out on the mission and had gone over to Haidar on 
the mission with which he had been commissioned. , Evidently 
Muhammad Yusuf had Bent another emissary to Haidar, if we are 
to believe Muhammad All, Nawab of Arcot. In a letter to the Madras 
Council, dated 12th February 1763 (see Count. Gorres., 1768), Muham- 
mad All, writing of the machinations of Yusuf, states that he had. 
11 entered into a union with Haidar Naik and sent one Ohulam 
Hussain to him.” This was evidently another emissary Bent on a 
special mission to Haidar— -quite other than the representative 
Alt-zamfin Khfin. 

866- Ktrinagi, o.c., 161. 
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pretexts, in fact until Yusuf’s fall became almost a 
certainty . 367 The fight at Madura thickened while the 
negotiations were being carried on. Though at first 
little progress was made against Muhammad Yusuf, 
except that the fort was more rigorously blockaded, 
eventually he was treacherously seized by Marchaud, the 
officer in charge of the French contingent, and handed 
over to Major Charles Campbell, who then commanded 
the English among the besiegers . 368 He was hanged on 

967. Ibid, 162. * 

368. Wilson, oc., I 189-196. The Haid. Ndm. (J e.) states that SSahagiri 
Kao, Dewin of Mahamraiid Yusuf, proved treacherous and hadBakshi 
Bava Sahib arrested and kept m confinement, iwrmapi states that 
Mulianimad Yusuf wa«“ taken through the treachery of Sennas (Sriu- 
ivftsa) Rao, a^rahniflu of Tanjore and other Jarnadars ” (o c. 1611). In 
Mons. Marchaud's Precw Htstorique (p. 41), we are told that “two Moor 
Chiefs, Srinivasa Rao and Baba Sahib, were leading authors of the 
conspiracy" against Yusuf We are told that the latter had private 
causes of complaint against Khan Sahib (t.e., Muhammad Yusuf), by 
whom he had often been ill-treated and burned to revenge himself 
To the*e motives of hatred were joined (those produced by) the 
reflections of every one upon the existing state of affairs and upon the 
course which ought to be followed. They felt that it would be very 
dangerous for them to be captured, arms in hand, defending this rebel, 
whilst to deliver Khan Sahib to the Nawab (t.e , Muhammad Ah) would 
be a mode of making their peace, and they resolved to sacrifice lum 
to their safety and vengeance. The Seshagiri Rao and Bava Sahib 
of the Haid. Ndm. should perhaps be identified with the Srinivasa 
Rao and Baba Sahib of Marchaud— see Hill, o.c.,219 ; App. Ill ( b ), 268; 
Klrmaqi, o c., 162. It is, however, difficult to reconcile the statements 
contained in the Haid. Ndm. with those made in Marcbaud's Precut. 
The Hatd. Ndm. would make us believe that two officials of Muham- 
mad Yusuf, Seshagiri Rao and Bava Salnb, were opposed to each 
other in their attitude towards their master. While SeBhagiri Rao, 
his chief civil official, was against him, his military adviser ( Bakshx ) 
was in his favor. That was evidently the reason why Seshagiri Rao 
had Bava Sahib arrested, so that he may not be in a position to turn 
the army against Seshagiri Rao and in favor of Muhammad Yusnf. 
According to the Preen, however, both the chief officials of Muhammad 
Yusuf proved inimical to him and joined in banding him over to 
Muhammad All. Whichever version is true, there is no question that 
the French officer Marchaud took a leading part in the treacherous 
act of betraying Yusuf and allowing Muhammad All to wreak his 
vengeance on him. All the records available show-, as Hill remarks, 
that Marchaud was one of the leaders, if aot the chief of the conspiracy, 
though he aaya in bis Precis that the Khin was made prisoner by the 
Indian officers and that he was made prisoner himself and ran great 
risk of losing bis life in his effort to defend Yoauf. His letter to 
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the 15th of October 1764 in the most ignominous 
manner, near the camp, about two miles to the west of 
Madura, and his body was buried at the spot. 369 Haidar 
thus lost a chance to secure control over the Madura and 
Tinnevelly countries and with it also the chance to wrest 
back Trichinopoly as well. 

What, indeed, induced Haidar to adopt this dilatory 


Haidar'* dilatory 
attitude towards him. 


attitude is not clear. Mons. Marchaud 
in his Precis suggests that Haidar 
either did not trust the offer to make 


Col. Campbell, published by Hill, aud copies of his letters m the 
Madras Record Oibce, however, tell a different tale. These prove 
definitely that he was the man who conceived the idea of betrajin^ 
Yusuf, and the two Indian officers, being corrupted by him, helped him 
in his nefarious act. It is undoubted bribes were offered to him, but 
whether lie betrayed Yusuf for obtaining money, aa the Dutch account 
would suggest, or whether be was impelled to this act to save his own 
men, who, as deserters, ran the risk of death, if captured by the English, 
is open to question. Hill*suggebts the latter as the motive which 
prompted the betra> al but there is no evidence to support this view 
(Hill, o c., 287), especially as we know independently from contempo- 
rary records that attempts were systematically made to bribe him. 
Yusuf always suspected him and watched him closely, though 
Marchaud managed to communicate with the besiegers (Ibid). 
Released in 1766, he is said to have died m 1778 at Rucil near Pans 
(Ibid, 237-238). That Yusuf was in correspondence with Haidar and 
the kings of Travauoore and Tanjore was abundantly proved from the 
papers found in Madura by the captora. An attempt was made by 
Muhammad All to take action against these, but the English at 
Madras held that Haidar and the king of Travaucore had committed 
uo overt act hostile to the English Company aud that Muhammad 
All’s tfoatment of the king of Taujore was so bad as to completely 
explain the kiug’s hostility (M*ly. Con*., 27th Oct. 1764). To com- 
plete the story of what became of Yusuf's Indian betrayers, it may be 
stated that Muhammad All, after instantly hanging Yusuf, put out 
the eyes of driuivasa Rao (Tamil Ballad), while his Muhammadan 
confederate was rewarded by the gift of a village (Hill, o.r., 219, f. u. 4). 

869. Huid. Nd in., ft. 84 ; Ktrmaqi, o.c., 162 ; Wilson, I. 396, and App. E, 886, 
where a translation of a passage from the Life of Wallajuh is set 
down, giving an account of Muhammad Yusuf aud how he died only 
after the removal of a manic ball deposited in his thigh (Hill, o.c., 
ohs. VI to XV, 47 - 2 %). J. H. Nelson says that the magical ball of 
gold was imbeded in the "flesh of his right arm" and that this 
rendered him safe from bodily harm, (See Madura Country, Part III, 
281 ). Klrm&tyi says he was impaled (o. c. f 162 ), bat there is no authority 
for this statement. His body was, however, dismembered, according 
, to the oustom of the age. 
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common cause against the English or because he foresaw 
his speedy fall and “ refused to take part in his quarrel 
or join him .” 370 Probably the latter cause proved the 
deciding factor. Haidar was not the person to risk his 
fortunes on a man doomed. It is possible he had 
evidence before him — probably from AlT-zaman himself — 
that Yusuf was bound to fail and that it would be wise 
for him not to antagonise the English at an inconvenient 
opportunity. KIrmani suggests as a fact that Haidar 
wantonly “ prolonged ” the negotiations on different 
pretexts and that he did not consider it convenient or 
safe at that period to detach any part of his army. 
Apart from the Mahratta war then iV progress, the 
determining cai^e should have been the utter hopeless- 
ness of Yusuf’s situation at the hour he asked for aid. 
Haidar would not have missed, if he had thought well of 
it, an opportunity like the one that had offered itself to 
get hold of both Trichi nopoly and the Madura and 
Tinnevelly countries. The fact that he had encouraged 
the establishment at the Mysore court of an agency on 
behalf of Muhammad Yusuf shows that he — as a neigh- 
bour with an effective army and ample military stores at 
Dindigal — could have had no fear of Yusuf, either as a 
military adventurer or as a crafty politician. On the 
other hand, he should have thought it but right to keep 
a watchful eye on him and if possible use him to 
Mysore’s advantage when an opportunity offered itself. 
As it turned out, Yusuf’s rebellion came at an incon- 
venient opportunity for Haidar and he could hardly have 
jeopardised his own position in trying to help another, 
even with the view to make something of it for himself. 

Mr. Hill, in discussing Yusuf’s connection with Haidar, 
takes a nearly identical view, though 
HiU’s^ pwit£n°. f Mr he presents the case in a different way. 

It was not to the advantage, he 

870. HillVox.. £627 
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suggests, of the latter (i.e., Haidar) to assist Yusuf Khan 
except so far as to damage the Nawab (Muhammad AIT), 
and the English without creating a possible rival to 
himself. As regards the possibility of Yusuf becoming 
a “ rival ” to Haidar, there was no possibility of that, 
for their situations were different. Even if Yusuf had 
succeeded in his rebellion against the English and the 
Nawab Muhammad All, he could not have had any 
opportunity to long maintain himself in his position at 
Madura in the face of Haidar himself at Dindigal and 
the English and Muhummad All not farther away at 
Triclnnopoly. And as for spreading himself beyond 
Madura — north-westwards to Mysore or north-east 
wards to Madras — that would have been altogether 
impossible for him, having regard to the obstacles before 
him. Mr. Hill also suggests that Haidar might have 
learnt much from Yusuf’s ways and methods and 
generally from his career. Haidar AIT must have 
watched, says Mr. Hill, Yusuf's career “with keen 
attention and learned much from it, especially in regard 
to the adaptation of European methods of warfare to 
Indian armies. The necessity of European discipline 
and European instructors, the preparation of his own 
military supplies, such as muskets, guns, cannon-balls 
and powder, the supply of his own horses to his cavalry, 
possibly the advantages of attacks by night, were all 
matters in which Haidar Ali followed if he did not 
actually imitate Yusuf Khan.” Mr. Hill does not quote 
any authority, direct or indirect, in support of this 
suggestion. As stated at length in an earlier chapter of 
this work ,* 71 Haidar evolved his new technique in 
imitation of what the French and the English in their 
respective areas in South India had done. He adopted 
their systems of military discipline to his own purposes 

871. See Ante Ch. XII. pp. 819-887 et seq, where the authorities ere set forth 
in detail. 
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to the extent necessary. He saw to it that the Indian 
soldier in his service was amenable to discipline of the 
kind introduced by the French and the English in 
Southern India. Further, Yusuf rebelled in 1704, by 
which time Haidar had already evolved his technique 
independently by himself as the result of his own per- 
sonal observation in the warfare which he had himself 
engaged in. In regard to buying of horses, he followed, 
as we have seen, 372 the time-honoured system that had 
descended to him. As to preparation of supplies, there 
was a well-regulated system in vogue in Mysore, which 
he improved upon. Nor is there any\ reason to think 
that what befe]^ Yusuf necessarily provided a lesson to 
Haidar in the matter of how far European officers should 
be trusted in higher command. We have shown 
above, 373 that in this matter Haidar never yielded the 
command over his whole army into the hands of the 
European officers he employed. Nor did he, as we have 
seen, allow' them to deal with troops that were not 
distinctively their own. Neither did he forget to see 
that the Topasses he entertained 374 and his own regular 
armies were under his own personal control and that the 
number of European troops in his service bore some 
proportion to the strength of his Indian section taken 
as a whole. Thus, while his army in 1707, for instance, 
was about 200,000 strong including 25,000 cavalry, 
the number of Europeans was only 750, -with 250 
cannoners. While he was just to them, permitted them 
self-governance in their particular domain, helped them 
to maintain discipline according to their own views and 
systems, he never allowed the European officers and their 
portion of the army to domineer over the Indian sections 
or to dictate to him. He was strict to a degree and 

372. Ibid , XII. pp. 277-280. 

373. Ib*d t pp. 857-361. 

874. See De La Tour (o.c., I. 136, «.), who notes the fact that Topasaes were 
regarded as bis best troops, “ and tboae he can most rely on," 
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when any one sought to do mischief, he was, as we have 
seen in. the case of the Irish officer, Turner , 375 not 
slow to condemn him to the prescribed punishment, 
including the last penalty, though he allowed him to be 
tried previously by Court-Martial by his own compeers. 
In actual warfare, Europeans in his army never knew 
the place assigned to them. Haidar, for instance, kept 
them ever in suspence, despite their impatience to know 
the post any of them would be assigned to in case of an 
attack. It was a rule with him never to make public 
his order of battle, and caused the guards of every 
place to be changed daily, though, according to the 
news, the enemy was on the point of arriving . 370 
One other point to note is that Haidar, friend and a 
firm friend too of the French, never entirely depended 
on them. His European section was a composite one, 
composing of representatives of all European nations. 
Though the French were larger in numbers, he did 
not treat them as superior to the rest. Indeed, his 
distrust of the French— from the other points of 
view— was so great that he never entered into a 
regular treaty of alliance with them at any time. 
Indeed, his policy in this respect was definitely 
made up early in his career and his son Tipu kept 
to it rigidly, Mr. Hill himself notes this fact, but 
fails, it is to be feared, to draw the right inference 
from it. • Haidar was, in fact, carrying through the 
policy of Nanjaraja, his master, and Nanjaraja’s 
predecessors, of extending the power and dominion of 
Mysore all through Southern India, and that policy 
did not admit of partners being taken except as 
paid colleagues, who did their duty for the salary paid to 
them. The French, too, fond of territory from early 
times, never showed themselves eager that Haidar should 

876. Ante Ch. XII. pp. 846-816. 

976. See De L* Tear, o.c., I. 209. 
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confide fully in them. Law of Lawriston, for instance, 
tells us how impossible it was for Haidar to trust 
them. 877 Haidar’s confidence was shaken in them 
ultimately when they — even Mons. Hughel - refused to 
proceed to the conquest of fort Kama which would have 
led to Goa, when his anil) was ready for the march 
because it was Portuguese territory. De La Tour notes 
the fact that “ this inconstancy of the French, and other 
similar events, gave Hyder to understand that he should 
not well support a war with any European power, and 
that he could not depend upon the Europeans in his 
service, excepting when they themselves\were at war w ith 
his enemies. ’’^JITh is conviction was borne in on Haidar 
fairly early in his relations with them — at least as early 
as 17(13, if not from 1761, when Lally, who had till then 
not cared for an alliance with any Indian State, first 
bent low to make advances for an alliance with Haidar 
for the transfer of Tiaghur (Tyaga-durg) and Elavasinorc 
to him, in return for aid in relieving Pondicherry, then 
closely besieged by the English. 379 Haidar, accordingly, 
cannot be held to have been influenced to any extent 
by the career or conJuct of Muhammad Yusuf or by the 
fate that overtook him owing to his having employed 
Europeans of the class then seeking service at Indian 
courts. Muhammad Yusuf shot up as a meteor and fell. 

877 See Et'ot de V Indent (1777), 81. 

378 De La Tour, o.c., 1 . 92-93. French policy in India was entirely depend- 
ent on the state of affaire in Europe. This could not have been 
understood by Haidar or any of the Indian powers, at any rate until 
they bad had some experience of them. 

879. It is interesting to note here the following passage from Orme, in which 
he describes Mons. Lally’s attitude to the proposal received from the 
Portuguese monk Noronha, otherwise called the Bishop of 
Halicarnassus, who negotiated the treaty between Lally and Haidar:— 
“Mr. Lally, seeing no other means of procuring relief to the necessities 
which began to threaten Pondicherry, repressed the contempt with 
which he bad hitherto regarded the military faculties of the princes of 
India, and sent two of his officers to conclude the treaty with 
Hyder Ally” ( Indoatan II. 637 ; see also, Ante Cb. XI. 829-281). 
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His career was all too brief and it was spent in too 
limited a sphere to influence that of Haidar who was 
infinitely his superior in talent, endeavour and action. 

Though Haidar lost an opportunity to acquire a 
province for Mysore, he gained, be- 
Haidar’s low and s jdes a few recruits for the army , 380 

gain from the Yusuf . . , . , . 

Khan opcode. . a friend for himself, who became a 
great figure in his immediate entourage 
for many years to come. This was AH-zaman Khan. After 
the death of Muhammad Yusuf, All-zaman elected 
to remain, at Haidar’s invitation, in Mysore. Haidar, 
“pleased with his manners, his mild disposition, and the 
charms of his conversation, made him,” we are told, 
“his constant companion .” 381 Sometimes, however, 
Haidar was offended with him, or even treated him with 
caprice. Being a very stout man, the Khan was not 
able to mount a horse, and therefore, when he went out, 
Haidar, evidently to secure his pleasant company, gave 
the loan of his own elephant . 3 * 2 Haidar evidently saw 

.'180. Mr. Hill suggests that that it is not at all unlikely that many of 
Yusuf Khan'ti old soldiers went to Haidar, while Yusuf's own boo was, 
sinoc 1780, im Mysore (Hill, o.c. t 233). The following extract from a 
letter dated Palamcotta, 1st August 1780, from Capt. James Edington 
to the Madras Oounoil, is interesting in this connection : — “ It is said 
that Yusuf Khan’s son lit the head of 10,000 men is ready at Dindigal 
to enter Madura and Tinnevelly districts, where he expects to meet 
iqpny friends on his father's account" (Mily. Com., August 1780). 
Evidently Haidar held out hopes to Yusuf’s son of offioe of some 
kind in Madura aod Tinnevelly as the result of his invasion of the 
KarnStio in July 1780. Yusuf’s sou could not have boon older than 
18 years at the time referred to, as he is said to have been born about 
1762-63 (Hill, o.c., 6). According to the Tamil Ballad , both be and 
his mother Maza escaped first to Travancore. Yusuf’s son should 
have escaped from there to Mysore, from where be should have gone 
to DiodiK»l with a foroe to help Haidar. 

381. Kirmfioi, I-c. In another place, Klrmftvi notes that Haidar was fond 

of sporting bis wit, or of joking with his associates and companions, 
particularly with All-zaman Khan, see o.c., 486. 

382. Ibid. All-zainin Khan was one of Haidar’s representativea when he 

made peaoe with the English in 1769 at the gates of Madras— Ktrmapi, 
o.c. t 386. The other was Mehdi All Khan, who was also a Navlyet— 
Ibid. See also below. He was present at the fight 4t Rattiha)Ji and 
was wounded in it (Klrmigi, o.c., 171). He was taken orisoner with 
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no objection to stoutness — in moderation — and indeed 
seems to have quite enjoyed the company of a stout 
person. But what made him feel attracted to and some- 
times feel repelled by the presence of AlT-zaman was 
something m his character and his make up which made 
him no persuasive ambassador but a welcome friend and 
genial company. He was apparently like one of those 
stout men, so well described to us in an old and famous 
sonnet 383 as being blessed by opposite qualities. He 
hoped, yet feared ; he resolved, yet doubted ; he was cold 
as ice, yet burnt as fire ; he wot not what. jet. much 
desired ; and trembling too, was detyerately stout. 
All-zaman lost a^tron in Muhammad Yusuf, but secured 
another in Haidar, who, though he lost a province 
through lack of the quality of persuasion in AlT-zaman, 
still prized his presence so much as to make him Ins boon 
friend and companion. 

Shortly after the Treaty of Bednur had been signed and 
Madhava Rao crossed the Tungabhadra, 
c ° ii a ^ ® 8 of Haidar w as free for a time to under- 
take his unexecuted plans. But before 
he could take up any of these, he had work cut out for 
him as the result of the last Mahratta invasion. The 
two woody and mountainous provinces of Balam and 


many other officers of Haidar at Chinkurli (Ibid, 196). He and 
others were released by Triambakrao Mama at the end of his 
campaign (Ibid, 229). 

383. Sounet by Stirling (William Alexander, Earl of? 1667-1640) — see Aurora , 
sonnet 68. Stirling wss the author of some curious tragedies and 
an “ Elegy on the Death of Prince Henry.” He was held in high 
honour by James VI of Scotland, whom he followed to London. 
He was for some time Secretary of State for Scotland. He has 
been ranked as a poet with Drummond of Hawthornden, who was 
his friend. Drummond was named the ‘‘Petrarch of Scotland.” 
He was a born poet. His sonnets and madrigals have some of the 
grace of Sidney, and he rose at intervals into grave and noble verse 
as in his sonnet on John the Baptist. He was a devoted Royalist. 
His first poem was "Tears” on the death of Prince Henry, eon of 
James I, The viait of Ben Johnson to him at Hawthornden is 
famous in literary history. 

hh 
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Coorg, which lay immediately to the south of Bednur, 
had to be secured if he was not to be outwitted by a 
southern movement in case war broke out in the near or 
distant future. 384 The province of Balam is represented 
now by the Belur taluk and the country round about 
it. 385 It represents the heart of the once mighty Hoysala 
kingdom, whose capital, Dorasamudra, now represented 
by Halebid, is 11 miles to the north-east of Belur. 
It appears to have extended from about Belur in the 
north to Manjarabad in the south, up to where it met 
the northern boundary of Coorg. Since Vijayanagar 
times, it had been in the possession of a family of 
Pa]egar chiefs, who had been subverted by Sivappa 
Nayaka of Bednur, about 1645, and made part and parcel 
of Bednur for about thirty-seven years. Krishnappa 
Nayaka of the Pajegar family asserted his independence 
of Bednur about 1682 and he and his descendants held 
on to their possessions until Haidar turned his attention 
to them in 1765. Venkatadri Nayaka, a descendant of 
Krishnappa, named above, was then the chief. He had 
attacked the dependencies of Seringapatam during the 
time Haidar was out of it and busy against the 
Mahrattas, and had carried off the goods and cattle of the 

884. That this was a real fear and had considerable foundation in fact will 

b& admitted by all who can recall the British movement of forces 
from the Bombay and Madras Bides simultaneously against Tipu 
Sult&n during the wars that ended in 1792 and 1799. Haidar had 
the prescience to note tliiB fact and provide against it as early as 
1765, when he undertook the subjugation of these provinces' and 
making them part and parcel of Mysore. From the larger conquest 
contemplated by him— the whole of the South] of India— these annexa- 
tions would, of course, seem to be perfectly natural. 

885. Mv*. Oaz. (New and Revised Edn), V. 950. “ Balam ” is the 

“ Bullum " of Wilks, o.c., 1. 64 , 74, 711 ; II. 120, 122, 205, 279. As to 
the origin of the name 11 Balam ”, see Mya. Ocu. t V. 950-951. Major 
Montgomery identifies Balam with the present Manjarabad. The 
fort at Manjarabad is an octagonal structure containing a pond, 
a few powder magazines and other adjuncts. There is a seoret 
passage leading out of the fort (Ibid, 1022). There was a fort here 
in those days and long after, as Bhowo in Col. Mackenzie’s Map 
of 1808, 
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peasants resident in them and owning allegiance to 
Mysore. He had built the tower of the Ke6ava temple 
in 1736 and mounted a cupola on it. 386 Haidar led an 
expedition against him. Being unable to stand the 
onslaughts of Haidar, Venkatadri abandoned his fort 
(probably Manjarabad) and fled with his property and 
family to the safety of the forest, and in confederacy 
with Chikka-Vlrappa, the "Raja of Coorg, 387 prepared for 
war. Leaving a strong detachment at Balam ( i.e ., 
Manjarabad), he marched on towards Coorg. But at 
Arkalgiid, about 20 miles to the east of Manjarabad, 388 
Venkatadri made a fresh stand, and \ well contested 
battle was fougl ^ Venkatadri fought so fiercely that 
the forces of Haidar nearly gave way. Immediately 
Haidar observed this, he, with a few brave men, under 
the thick cover of the trees, advanced and attacked the 
rear of the enemy, with the result that their lines were 
broken and they were scattered. Venkatadri himself 
fled, while his dependents and women were attacked in 
the place where they had taken refuge by Tipii Sultan, 
then only about eighteen years of age, and taken captives. 
On this, Venkatadri made peace with Haidar by offering 
a large sum of money (fifty camel loads, it is said,) 
and elephant’s teeth. 389 But it does not seem that he 
drove him out of it. Matters were evidently settled in 


386. See E.C . , V. B1 64; also Mys. Gaz., V. 911. 

887. Kirmanidoes not mention the name of the lliija of Coorg. He was 

probably Chikka- VI rappa, hou of Appajiraja, who ruled between 1786 
and 1766 and was a contemporary of Venkatadri Nayaka of Belur. 
See Rev. Q. Richter, Manual of Coorg % 289. 

888. For Arkalgug, see Mys. Gaz., V 939-940. It is 17 miles soath of Hassan. 

This must be the place referred to by Klrm&pi as the town of 
“Akrubnar", where he says the action referred to in the text was 
fought. 

389. Klrmani, o.c., 163, 181, 183. Among contemporary writers, Peixoto 
makes a passing reference to Haidar's attack and conquest of Balam 
by mentioning it as the country of " Aigur ” (see Memoir », l.c. ; also 
M. A. B. for 1937, p. 103, noticing this work). He roughly places the 
event subsequent to the Mabratta campaign of 1764-66. 

LL* 
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an amicable spirit, as we see Venkata dri Nayaka was 
succeeded in due course by his son Krishnappa Nayaka, 
the last of the line to bear that name, in 1772. 

Haidar next turned his attention to Chikka-Vlrappa, 
the Raja of Coorg, whose country lay 
i 7 (tf tenipt ° n CoorK ’ contiguously to the south of Balam. 800 

The conquest of Balam rendered easy 
this invasion of Coorg, with which Haidar desired direct 
communication both from Bednur on the northern 
extremity of the Mysore territory and from Seringa- 
patam, the capital. He pretended to be the liege- lord 
of Coorg, but the Coorg Rajas refused to recognise him 
as such. He, of course, intended a permanent conquest 
of the province. As an interjacent territory, its possession 
was of even greater value to Mysore. The invasion 
could not have been unknown to the Coorg ruler, as it 
was the direct result of the aid given by him to 
Venkatadri. The ostensible cause of the war was the 
claim Haidar asserted over the Elu-sdvira-sime (the 
seven thousand country), which had been given up by 
the Mysore Rajas, besides the attempt made by him 
against the garrisons stationed in all the forts on his 
frontier with a view to their reduction and the part he 

890. Thip attempt on Ooorg is left unnoticed by Wilks, who maker. Haidar’s 
invasion of it in November 1773 lm first invasion (o. c., I. 712). 
Neither De La Tour nor Robson has anything to record on the first 
attempt made by Haidar in 1765. Peixoto, the only contemporary 
writer who casually refers to the invasion of Coorg under Fuzzul- 
ullah-Khan, places it subsequent to Madhava Rao’s campaign 
of 1764-65 (see Memoirs, l.c.). Klrmini (o.e., 178-184), however, 
gives an account of it but post-dates it by referring it to 1767 
(A.H. 1181). Probably the campaign dragged on to 1768, as the final 
treaty with Ooorg was concluded in 1769. From the point of view 
of both the context and the light thrown by other independent 
sources, this invasion has to be assigned to 1765-1766. Stewart 
(o.c., 17) sets it down to 1764, which is impossible in view of the faot 
that Haidar’B hands were full with Midbava Rao’s invasion. This 
fact » acknowledged in plain terms by Ktrmani (o.c., 179). Rev. G. 
Richter places the event correctly in 1765, in the reign of Chikka- 
Vlrappa of Coorg. 
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had played in Haidar’s war against Balam. 301 
Haidar left Bedndr immediately the Mahrattas left the 
country, and marched by land and sea towards Coorg. 
Having collected some bOOor 700 fishermen, he arranged 
with their boats for the supply of stores to be despatched 
by sea, the land route being difficult for transport, 
evidently on account of the wild, woody nature of the 
country . 1 m He himself advanced with his regular and 
irregular infantry and artillery and fell on them 
unexpectedly, 303 while Fu/.zul-ullah-Khan, who had 
accompanied Haidar in this campaign, 304 marched on 
the north-eastern frontier of Coorg. M^ny battles were 
fought and Fuz^.l-ullah-Klian and his forces were put to 
rout and fled the country. Haidar, however, compro- 
mised by offering both “ eternal peace ” and the 
Uchchingi district, contiguous to the northern frontier 
of Coorg, for a payment of 300,000 pagodas. Chikka- 
Vlrappa acceeded to the proposal. A portion of the 
amount was paid immediately and hostages given for 
the remainder. Before Haidar carried out his part of 

891. Klrmaui includes the then Raja of Coorg, a " Zamindar,” and make* 
him a subordinate of the Suba of Sira and of the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
and states that he had become 11 insubordinate ” and “ lifted ” up his 
head to rebellion, plundered and murdered the garrisons of tbo 
Nawab stationed in all the forts in his vicinity and reduced the 
whole country under his own authority (o.c., 179). There is evident 
exaggeration here, as there is no independent evidence of his having 
done all this. 

392 Kirmani calls Coorg a "wild desert,” meaning that it was a wild, 
forest country difficult of approach and without facilities for the 
transportation of provisions, forage, camp equipage, etc. (o.c., 
179-180). 

393. In Kirinani’s expressive phrase, “like a sudden calamity" 

(o.c., 180). 

394. Rev. G Richter, Manual of Coorg, 243. Richter's account is based on 

the Rdjendra-ndme , which has been translated into English. Klrmaui 
sayB that the Coorg Raja, cowed down by the humbling of Venkatadri, 
yielded without a struggle and made peace with Haidar and became 
tributary, and paid a large Bum of money, and likewise gave 
valuable presents of the rarities of the country." This version is 
not borne out either by the character of the Ccorgs or by the actual 
facts as known from the Coorg side. See Richter, o. c., 243-244. 
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the engagement, Chikka-Vlrappa died (1766). His 
successors, Muddaraja and Muddaiya, joint rulers, called 
on Haidar to fulfil the terms of his engagement with 
their predecessor. After fruitless negotiations, they 
recommenced hostilities. Lingaraja, the younger brother 
of Muddaraja, attacked Fuzzul-ullah-Khan near the 
Eju-savira district and defeated him. Fuzzul-ullah 
attempted to retire towards Mangalore by the Bisale- 
ghat, but Lingaraja hotly pursued him, outmarched 
him, and faced him again and completely routed his 
army. The whole camp, treasure, guns and ammunition 
fell into the hands of Lingaraja and his victorious 
troops. The campaign dragged on to 1768, when Haidar 
once again proposed peace. In place of the Uchchingi 
country, he ceded the districts of Panje and Bellare for 
the sum of Ks. 75,000 already paid to Fuzzul-ullah- 
Khan and fixed the boundary between Mysore and 
Coorg at the river Sarve. 303 

While operations were going on in the north-west 

lUBurroctiona in and WCsfc > m Balam and Coor 8> Ha,dar 

the east and north- had had to face various insurrections 
east, 1766. to the east and north-east, in the 

territories lately annexed by him. Among these were 
Sira, Hoskote, Chikballapur and Dodbaljapur, all still 
under Mahratta influence. The Mysore garrisons in all 
these places had been unable to quell the insurrections 
inspired by the local Pajegars, during the year that Haidar 
was engaged with the Mahrattas. Similar trouble was 
experienced in the south and south-eastern part of 
Mysore. Immediately he was able to turn his attention 
to home affairs, Haidar detached a force under Mir All 


896. Rev. Gh Richter, o.c., 244. Klrmani, as might be expected, is all too 
brief in this part of his narrative. He says that Haidar placed a 
garrison of his troops in the fort of Mercara, though “ he left the 
country m his (Coorg Raja’s) possession ” (o.c., 184). This is evidently 
an overstatement not confirmed from the Coorg side. 
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Ilaza, better known as Mir Sahib , 896 to Sira, where he 
was enjoined to first re-establish Mysore authority. This 
accomplished, he was to join hands with the corps at 
Bangalore, Devanhaffi and other places and put down 
the local insurrections. Haidar, with the caution that 
always marked his acts in matters of this nature, directed 
Mir Sahib to adopt a defensive plan of operations in 
winning the objectives aimed at. In a like manner, 
Fuzzul-ullah-Khan was told off to reduce the incipient 
attempts at insurrections in the south and south-east 
and render possible the uninterrupted collection of 
revenue . 397 This wary and prudent policy helped to put 
down without material difficulty the local disturbances 
that had raised Their head and enabled Haidar to think 
of the more important affair of Malabar, whose per- 
manent conquest he had been contemplating for 
some time. 


With the conquest of Bednur and the move against 
Balam and Coorg, Haidar thought he 

Invasion of Mala- , , , .. .. 

bar, 1766-66. had prepared the way tor the invasion 

of Malabar, for which he had had secret 
designs. This invasion was not only a continuation of 
the policy of the Mysore kings and their generals in the 
country to their west, but also in 
Malabar. hl!>t0ry ° f keeping with the ambitious policy of 
extension, embracing the whole of 
Southern India, which Haidar had planned. For the 
realization of such a policy, he looked upon the annexa- 
tion of Malabar as a necessary first measure. Malabar, 
in those days, was not only contiguous with Mysore to 
its south but also to its south-west. Though its early 
history is still wrapped in obscurity, there is enough 


896. Mir Ali Raza alias Mir Sahib was a brother-in-law of Haidar. He 
should be distinguished from All Razi.Khan, sou of ChandS Sahib, 
who was helpful to Haidar in his Malabar campaign. See below. 

397. See Wilks, o. c. t I. 624. Neither Robson nor Klrm&qi has any reference 
to these events. 
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evidence to believe that it had an active trade connection 
with the Mediterranean cities through Arabia, on the 
other side of the sea, called after it the Arabian Sea. This 
connection dates back to pre-Islamic days. The 
Phoenicians came by way of the Persian Gulf and 
afterwards by the lied Sea. Possibly the Jews made 
the same voyage in the reigns of David and Solomon. 
The Syrians under Seleucus, the Egyptians under the 
Ptolemies, the Romans under the Emperors, the Arabs 
after the conquest of Egypt and Persia, the Italian^, 
more especially the Republics of Venice, Florence and 
Genoa, each in turn appears to have maintained a direct 
trade. This trade relationship brought into Malabar in 
due course of time successive waves of immigrants, who 
for one reason or another sought shelter on this hospita- 
ble coast of India. Here lay Musiris, identified with 
modern Cranganore, situated on the Alwaye river, where 
foreign ships touched in the centuries before the 
Christian era and from there carried on a brisk trade 
with Rome. Pliny (77 A. D.) and the Petiplus of the 
Erythrean Sea (c. 70 A. D.) attest to this fact in vivid 
terms. 308 The traditions of the Hindus and the Jews 


898. MimiriH identified with Muyiricode, the ancient name of Krishnama- 
kOta, just opposite to Cranganore. It is the Muziriaprimum emporium, 
India# of Pliny : Musiris, the first emporium of India. According to 
PlifSy, there reigned here, in those days, Kelabothras, identified with 
Kera]aputra. Pepper was oonveyed, according to him, in boats 
formed fiom single logs from " Cottamara ”, identified with Cadat- 
tanai}. The Penpliw describes Muziris as “a city at the height of 
prosperity, frequented as it is by ships from Awake (Maharashtra 
country) and Qreek ships from Egypt. It is near a river at a distance 
from Tundis (Cadabuudi) of 600 stadia.” The Cochin Jewish copper- 
plate grant of Bhaskara-Ravi-Varman, dated in his 88th year, mentions 
Muyirikk&ta as including the village oi Aujuvannam, which was 
granted to them by thekiug. As Bh&skara-R&vi-Varman oame to the 
throue in 978 A. D., his 38th year would be 1016 A. D. See E. I., III. 
66. King Bhaskara-Ravi-Varman referred to in this copper-plate is also 
mentioned in four lithic inscriptions iu the temples of Tirakkadi- 
ttanam, Travancore State ( T . A. S., II. 89-88, 84-88, 40-41, and 46), and 
in one inscription in the temple at Tirumulikkalam {Ibid, II, 45-46). 
These are dated iu the 14th, 16th, 26th and 48tb years of his reign. 
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and Christians, who came to settle here, agree in making 
Cranganore, in the present Cochin State, the original 
capital of the Peruma|s, who claimed sovereignty over the 
whole of the Chera (Malayalam) country, and the first 
resort of western shipping. Descendants of fugitive 
Jews came to settle here about 378 A. D. after the final 
destruction of Jerusalem by Emperor Titus in 70 A. D. 
The local ruler granting them a settlement here about 
490 A. D. f more of their nation came over and lived 
here. The Christians came even earlier, their first 
advent going back to the 1st cent. A. D. One of the 
seven churches founded by St. Thonms, the Apostle, 
was, it is said, this place. Whether' this was so or 
not, there is n^loubt that it was one of the first settle- 
ments of the Syrian Christians, who arrived here in 
345 A. D., and flourished at it until they invoked the aid 
of the Portuguese in 1502 A.D., w'hen their trouble began. 
Persecution evidently led them to leave it and settle at 
Cochin about 1509. lioman trade followed in the wake 
of the Arabian, Arabia being for long, even before the 
birth of Muhammad (fith cent. A. D.), the emporium 
from which Europe was principally supplied with Indian 
commodities by a tedious coasting navigation. In the 
post-Islamic era, the Arabian connection with Malabar 
became even more firm, with the result that Islam 
got a foothold in Malabar quite early in its 
history. Those from Arabia already settled in it evi- 
dently embraced the new religion, and they and their 
descendants came to be known as Mapiljas (Moplahs), lit. 
those who traced their descent through the mother as 
distinguished from others of that religion, who, being of 
unmixed blood, traced their descent patn-lineally. 

He is also mentioned in live other lithic inscriptions m the temple at 

Trikakarai, Travancore (M E.B . , Nos. 2, 8, 4 ofl903, and T.A.S., II. 

46*48, 49-60). These are dated in the 23rd, 81st, 42nd, and 66th years 

of Bhaskara-Ravi-Varman’s reign. 
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Among these was one All Kaja, who had in the progress 
of events, obtained possession of the fort of Cannanore 
with a small district on the coast, subject in a loose 
manner to the Kaja of Kolastri. 309 It would take too 
much space here to unfold the circumstances that led to 
the conversion of this little Muslim chief from an 
opulent trader into a small territorial lord and merchant 
monopolist of Cannanore. Suffice it to say that it was 
this connection with Arabia on the one side and the 
European nations, who from about the end of the 15th 
century established themselves on the Malabar coast, 

899. Kolattiri, also called Cbirakal, from its capital, which ia abuot 34 
miles south of Cranganore. The first figure that emerges from the 
mist of tradition, in the early history of Malabar, is Chcramau Peru- 
ma], the last of the Chora kings. He is said to have renounced the 
throne voluntarily, subdividing his kingdom and retiring to Mecca to 
adopt Islfi in. His date has been much discussed. Tradition assigns 
him to the 4th cent. A. D. His tomb is Baid to exist, however, at 
Sabhai on the Arabiau coast, and it is said that the dates on it indicate 
that he reached it iu A.H. 212 (or A. 1). 799) and died there in A.H. 216 
(or A.D. 803). His departure may, perhaps, be said to date from 
August 2G, 825, the first day of the Kollam era in common use on the 
Malabar coast to this day. It is possible that his power was practically 
broken by the growing influence and turbulence of his feudatories and 
the encroachments of the Western Chilukyas, who rose to promi- 
nence about 973 A. D. Th e disappearance of a common ruler meant 
the division of Malabar among numerous small chieftains, of whom 
Kolattiri (or Chirakkal) in the north and the Zamoriu in the south 
were the most powerful. It was with these last two and with the 
Cochin Raja that the early Portuguese adventurers entered into 
political and trade relations that eventually brought trouble on them. 
All IlAja : The family of the All Rajas, or sea kings, of Cannanore dates 
from about the 12th and 18th centuries when Cannanore was an 
important emporium of trade (with Persia and Arabia) on the 
Malabar coast. The origin of the family is lost in obscurity. 
Traditiou, however, assigns its foundation to a Nair minister of 
the Kolattiri R&ja, who embraced Islam at about the beginning of 
the 12th century. Towards the end of that century, the family 
appears to have obtained the port and town of what ia at present 
known as old Cannanore as a grant from the Kolattiri Raja. The 
All K&ja became his chief admiral and the bead of the Cannanore 
Mapillas. His authority gradually increased till by the beginning of 
the 18th century, he beoame practically independent of his suzerain 
and waB able to put 25,000 men in the field. He had become so 
powerful at the time wo are writing of— 1785-66— that he was schem- 
ing with foreign aid to subvert his master and usurp all his territories. 
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not he other, that gave occasion to incessant revolutions 
in it. These revolutions arose partly from internal 
quarrels and partly from the wars of the Dutch, Portu- 
guese and the English, and from invasions by the armies 
of Bednur and Mysore. These perpetual feuds and 
quarrels prepared the way for further foreign inter- 
ference. Indeed, about 1705, matters had come to such a 
crisis that it was for Haidar to intervene with ambi- 
tious designs of his own. 400 


400. VaBCodn gama reached Malabar in 1498 aud Ins successors quickly 
established themselves at Cochiu, Calicut and Catmanoiu (1501). Iu 
1656, the Dutch began to compete iu the Indial^ seas with the Portu 
guese for the tattle of the country. They first took Cannanore in 1656, 
and erected a rort there, w non they still held in the year of Haidar 
All’s invasion (1763) ; in 1663, they Captured the town and fort of 
Coohin and Tangassen from the Portuguese. In 1717, they Beoured 
the oession of the island of Chetwai from the Zamorin of Calicut. 
The French first settled at C iliout in 1693 In 1726, they obtained 
a footing at MVie, and in 1751 acquired Mount Daily and a few 
outpostain the north, all of which were taken by the English in 1761, 
with the fall of Pondicherry. The English established themselves 
at Calicut in 1661, in 1663 at Tellicherry, and in 1684 at Anjengo, 
Chetwai and other commercial factories. Tellicherry was their 
chief entrepot for the pepper trade. So rapid wbb the extension of 
their power that, in 1787, the English factories mediated a peace 
between the princeB of Kanara and Kolattiri. They obtained the 
exclusive privilege of purchasing the valuable products of the country, 
vie., pepper, cardamoms and sandalwood. For nearly a century (from 
about 1656 to 1756), the Mahratta pirates under Angria aud other 
chiefs infested the coast and ravaged even inland towns by sailing 
up the Beyporc, Ponnani and other rivers, so much so that trado 
was largely interfered with. This, however, appears to have been 
but a continuation of the old piracy rampant on this coast as early 
as the firBt cent. A. D. Pliny feelingly refers to the pirates infesting 
the neighbourhood of Musiris (modern Cranpanore) during his time. 
This piracy was destroyed by an English expedition sent out in 1756. 
Somadekhara Nayaka II of Bednur (1714-1789) is said to have 
invaded the country of Kolattiri Raja in 1786, while his successor 
Basappa Nayaka II (1739-1754) is credited with having again sent 
an army of conquest against it in 1751 and collected large sums of 
money from him. The Palghat Raja, after its dismemberment 
by the Rajas of Calicut and Cochin, sought the friendship of Mysore, 
who stationed a subsidiary force in it to secure it against attacks 
(see ante P. 206). This connection afforded Haidar the opportunity to 
invade Malabar in defence of the Palghat Achchan. In 1768, he sent 
an army to Pilghat and descended the ghatB through Coorg in person 
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What exactly was the objective of All Raja of Canna- 
Aihanoe with nore in approaching Haidar is not clear. 
Aii Raja of Camia But ft i s fairly inferable that the 
conquest of Bednur, Balam and the 
settlement with Coorg and their several dependencies 
had brought Mysore nearer to Cannanore, his own seat 
of power. This made him aim at a greater degree of 
power and possibly of independence as well and led him 
to seek the active aid of Haidar. The ties of religion 
united to those of mutual sell-aggrandisement had 
made him the more eager to approach Haidar . 401 
All Baja was not, at any rate, slow to understand that 
if he was not to be subjugated by such a powerful 
neighbour as Haidar, he should seek his protection in 
time, and with his help, better his position, if he could . 402 
Haidar, on his own side, desired to use him more as an 
instrument for securing a better access to the country 
which he desired to possess as the means for the 
reduction of the whole of the country as far as Cape 
Comorin. There is no doubt whatever that through him 
he was enabled to obtain a closer knowledge of the state 
of the northern portion of Malabar and to add a great 
deal more to the information he had gathered so far as 
to the position in its southern portion . 403 One fact that 
emergejJ as the result of all that he came to know was 
that the whole country was divided into petty territorial 
areas presided over by chieftains, more or less indepen- 
dent of each other, with subordinate proprietors of land, 
generally drawn from the military caste, who were 
always at war with each other. This knowledge em- 
boldened Haidar to draw the conclusion that the 
conquest of the country may not be attended with 

(see ante P. 211). The invasion of 1766 followed and it was ostensibly 
to aid All Raja and protect his people as against the chiefs of Malabar 
but really it was in proseoution of Haidar’s own aims (see text above). 
401. Wilks, o.c , 1. 626. 402. De La Tour, o.c., 1. 96. 

403. Wilks, 1. o. 
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difficulty, especially if he prepared adequately for it and 
took into confidence one like All Raja. Haidar did not 
realize at the time how much he had miscalculated the 
physical difficulties presented by the country, nor had 
he any adequate idea of the animosities that would be 
created by his invasion, especially at the instance of a 
man like All Raja, and the effect it would have on the 
spirited inhabitants of the country. 

All Raja had first come into contact with Haidar 
Further relations immediately after the conquest of 
between Haidar and Bedniir. He had sent out a deputa- 
Ah Raja ' tion to Haidar andy that had been 

well received |pr Haidar. He not only loaded Alt’s 
deputies with rich presents but also appointed him his 
Admiral. To maintain a fleet ready for service, not only 
to keep the coast clear of Mahratta and other pirates but 
also to use it in any warfare he might undertake later 
in this side of the country, he commissioned him to 
purchase or build vessels as may be found possible, and 
placed him in funds for the purpose. His brother, 
Shaikh Alt, was made intendant of the marine and put 
in charge of the ports and of the maritime trade of the 
newly conquered country of Bedniir and the coastal 
ports dependent on it . 404 All Raja, flushed with the 
means to makehimself felt in his own land, soon formed 
a fleet manned by his Mapilja subjects, who are skilful 
navigators, and invaded the Maidive Islands, m the 
Indian Ocean, under the pretence that some injustice 
had been done to them. Taking the Sultan of the 
Maldives a prisoner, he blinded him in the most 
barbarous manner and led him captive on his ship and 
presented him to Haidar, with evident glee, at Mangalore. 
Haidar was so irritated that he at once removed All 
Raja from the command of the fleet and consoled 


404. De La Tour o.r. t I. 96-97, 
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the Sultan by offering him one of his own palatial 
residences and enough to make him feel as happy as he 
could in his unfortunate situation . 405 Haidar, however, 
did not break off from' All Raja. He encouraged him and 
made him, indeed, proud of the protection offered to him. 
All Raja, thus supported, made himself obnoxious to 
his neighbours, the Nair chieftains, while his subjects, 
the Mapillas, took the law into their own hands when their 
swollen claims were not met by the poor inhabitants, to 
whom they had lent at usurious rates of interest. 
Irritated beyond measure, the Nairs took counsel, under 
the presidency of the Zamorin of Calicut, their leader, 
and resolved that on an appointed day there should be a 
general massacre of the Mapiljas everywhere in the 
country. The conspiracy was carried into effect and 
nearly six thousand Mapiljas were cruelly done to death. 
A great many, however, escaped with their lives by 
quickly taking to the sea; while a few, forewarned, 
assembled in sufficient numbers and resisted the attacks 
made on them. Those who took refuge at Cannanore 
managed to send deputies to Haidar and implored his 
aid in their hour of trouble . 406 Haidar, improving on 
the situation, accepted the call, the more so as it served 
him as an ostensible cause for his long intended invasion 
of Malabar. 

405. Ibid, 98-99. The Maldives are a chain of several hundred tiny coral 
islands in the Indian Ocean, stretching 560 miles southward from a 
point 800 miles S. W. of Cape Comorin. Two hundred of these 
island* are inhabited. Male is the residence of the Sultan. Since 1645, 
he has been a tributary of the Governor of Ceylon, the Maldives 
being 400 miles to the S. W. of that island. The natives of the 
Maldives are akin to the Singhalese and are Muslims in religion; 
they occupy themselves in gathering cowries, ooooanuts and tortoise 
shell for exportation. Ibn Batuta visited these islands and lived 
in them in 1843-44. 

400. Ibul, 100-102. There is nothing inherently impossible in this story 
to make it incapable of belief, knowing as we do to-day the etiology 
of the disturbances that have marred social life in Malabar during 
the greater part of the century and three quarters that has elapsed 
since Haidar’s invasion of 1765. 
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Before setting out on his expedition, Haidar made 
adequate arrangements for the protec- 
thfc»mpr R t n° Ut0a tlon of Bedmir, this being the more 
necessary as he had reason to believe 
of both treachery and rebellion during his absence from 
Bednur. He left a corps of observation, consisting of 
B,000 horse, 4,000 regular infantry and 10,000 peons at 
Basavapatna, a stronghold, about 50 mile* to the north 
east of Bednur ; and with the rest of his disposal force, he 
made his descent into Kanara, about the close of the year 
1765, with the definite object of achieving the conquest 
of Malabar. 407 Haidar’s plan was to attack both bv land 
p and sea. He, therefore, ordered his 
II,8 P lHn of °P 0rft - fleet, under the command of one Stanefc, 
an Englishman, who had taken the 
place of All liaja, to accompany him along the coast, 
he himself keeping close to it. 40s The first stage of his 
route lay through the coastal area through which the 
railway now passes from Mangalore to Oannanore, cover- 
ing about 80 miles. Having posted a garrison at 
Basavapatna, he passed on to Bednur, and from there, 
with an army consisting of 1 2,000 of his best troops, of 
which 4,000 were cavalry, while the rest were infantry, 
and 4 pieces of cannon, he reached Kundapur. 400 From 
Kundapur, he passed southward to Mangalore, where 
he was joined by his ally and guide, All Kaja, by previous 
arrangement. From there, both pressed forward further 
south to Nile4var, which may be said to mark the 
southernmost limit of Kanara. From there, they moved 
forward to Cannanore, where Haidar encamped with 
his forces on the river called the Cannanore river, after 


407. Wilks, o.c., 1. 527. 

408. De La Tour, o.c , I. 103. 

409. Ibid. Both Wilks andKirmu^i throw no light on the question of the 

strength of Haidar’s forces. De La Tour errB in saying later that 
the artillery of Haidar consisted of 12 pieces of cannon {o.c., I. 107). 
He states earlier (o.c., I. 103) that they consisted only of four pieces. 
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the town near which it runs. 410 Here he found, ready 
to join him, 12,000 Mapiljas under arms, ill-equipped 
but animated with a desire for vengeance against their 
enemies, the Nairs. Situated on a small bay, open to 
the south, but sheltered on the west by a bluff headland 
running north and south and surmounted by a fort, 
Cannan ore. possessed advantages which Haidar perceived 
at once. His fleet of ships sailed into the harbour and 
lay at anchor ready for action. Haidar was helped by 
the European officers on his staff, particularly the 
French, who later brought in a contingent of 
Hussars from Pondicherry. 411 Second in command 
under him was AH liaza Khan, the son of Chanda Sahib, 
, w'ho directed, under Haidar’s general 

authority, the subsequent operations. 
Before commencing operations, however, Haidar des- 
patched an embassy to Mana-Vikrama-liaja, the Zamorin 
of Calicut, suggesting a peaceful settlement of the matters 
in dispute. 413 He demanded justice may be rendered to the 
M§pi]las for the cruelties inflicted on them, and the 
punishment of the principal offenders, and suggested that 
he would not advance further with his army, if adequate 
reparation was done. If this were not done, he said he 
would be compelled to undertake the troublesome 
duty -of rendering justice to every one. 414 Haidar also 
made a point of the contribution of Bs. 12 lakhs 

410. This river, winch is called the Cmmanore river by De Lu Tour 

(Ibul), should be identified with the Vallarpattanam river, on 
the southern bank of which Caun&noro is situated (see Map 
iat>ued by the Surveyor General of India, accompanying Mynore 
Gaz., vol V). Haidar was encamped on the northern bank of the 
river and the Nair chiefs prepared at first to prevent him from 
crossing it. 

411. De La Tour, o. r.,I. 106, 107. 

412. Wilks, l.c. 

418. The deputation is said to have been composed of the most distin* 
guished Brahmans of the Mysore court (De La Tour, o. c., I. 108). 
414. De La Tour, o.c. t 1.104. 
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levied by him in 1757, but not paid by the Ziimorin. 415 
Haidar had not relinquished this claim so far and * made 
it one of the ostensible causes of the present war. 416 
The Nair chiefs had already taken counsel with one 
another and had agreed to support 

J*e Naira retail- each other _ Whe „ they heftrd that 

Haidar was advancing against them in 
aid of the Mapiljas, they assembled an army, variously 
estimated from 100,000 to 120,000 men. 41T M&na- 
Vikrama-Baja received the deputation, but in view of 
the consultations he had had with his brother chiefs 
and the decision arrived at, he said that the chiefs were 
astonished at the conduct of Haidar, with whom they 
had never had dfliy connection or dependence so far ; 
and that if his troops did anything more than drink the 
water of the Cannanore river — that if they even 
presumed to set their feet in it — they would be forth- 
with attacked and punished for their temerity. The 
ambassadors returned to Haidar’s camp, while the Nair 
chiefs collected all their forces and marched out with 
the firm determination of preventing Haidar from 
crossing the river. 418 

The Nair forces, though they were large in numbers 
and possessed of indomitable courage, 
Their tactics. an d fi re( j a high spirit of indepen- 

dence and military honour, lacked discipline. Their 
efforts accordingly lacked sustained action ; they were 
generally marked by uncertainty, caprice and desultori- 
ness. They were ill-equipped too. Except for the 
broad blade, about the length of a Koman sword, they 
carried, and which was ever their inseparable companion, 

415. Wilks, o.c., I. 582. 

416. See Ante, P. 206 ; also Logan, Malabar, I. 405, where he says “ The 

claim to this war subsidy was never relinquished and to recover it 
was one of Hyder All's avowed objeota in invading Malabar." 

417. De La Tour, o.c., I. 104, 106. 

418. Ibid, 105. 

MM 
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and the musket and the bow, they had no other weapon 
of offence or defence. They were, however, adepts in 
the use of these few weapons and they used them 
effectively too. Their concealed fire from the woods 
could neither be returned with effect, nor could those 
opposing them be induced to enter the thickets and act 
individually against them. In every movement through 
the forests, with which the country abounded, bands of 
Nairs would rush on the marching columns, and after 
making dreadful havoc, become invisible in a moment . 419 
This kind of guerilla warfare, however, may impede 
and even delay the advancing enemy but not prevent 
him from ultimately attaining his aim. What was 
worse, the Nairs were wholly unaccustomed to cavalry 
warfare, on which Haidar founded his own expectations 
of success . 420 Unaccustomed as they were to open 
warfare, they soon learnt what it was to attempt it on 
any scale. They determined to oppose Haidar’s advance 
by preventing him from crossing the river at which he 
had arrived. They stood out in numbers to openly 
defend the passage of the river. Despite their numbers, 
Haidar saw his opportunity. He 
»K»»wt a tbei>f r ° en BS or ^ erec * bis fleet to enter the river. 

His vessels sailed up as far as possible. 
Haidar now drew up his infantry in order of battle in 
a single line in face of the enemy, with his four pieces 
of cannon, and waited for the ebb of the water at a 
higher ford. When it was at its lowest, he entered it 
in full gallop, at the head of his cavalry, which till then 

419. Wilks, o <*., I. 527-629. 

420. De La Tour, o.c., I. 106. De La Tour says that cavalry “ was a body of 

troops absolutely uu known to the Nay res (Nayars), no foreign army 
having penetrated as far as the Malabar coast, where no horses had ever 
been seen, except a few belonging to the European chiefs of the factory 
and purchased by them more for pleasure than for utility : for this 
country, intersected by rivulets, and covered with woodB, besides 
being subject to continual rains for seven months in the year, is 
absolutely improper for the breeding and keeping of horses.” 
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he had kept out of the sight of the Nair forces. Led by 
fifty of the French Hussars, he combined a charge on 
the flank of the Nairs, with a heavy discharge of grape m 
front. The dreadful carnage that followed may be better 
imagined than described . 421 The rapidity of the current 
being diminished by the vessels, the cavalry column 
traversed the river with ease at a place where it was a 
league in breadth, sometimes swimming and sometimes 
by wading through. It soon reached the lower reaches 
of the river , 422 where the Nairs had been attempting 
to oppose the infantry, who pretended to cross over at 
this spot. They were frightened at the s\dden appear- 
ance of the cavalrjprffcnd fled with the utmost precipitation 
and disorder, without offering any other defence but 
that of discharging a few cannon, which, owing to the 
confusion caused in their ranks, they were unable to 
point properly. At this moment, Haidar gave orders to 
pursue the fugitives at full speed, cutting down all they 
could overtake, without losing time either by taking 
prisoners or securing plunder. Haidar’s direction that 
no quarter was to be given was kept up so rigorously 
that nothing was to be seen on the roads, for some four 
leagues round, but scattered limbs and mutilated bodies. 
The whole of the country of the Kolattiri Raja w r as 
thrown into a general consternation, which was greatly 
increased by the cruelty of the Mapillas, who, following 
the cavalry, massacred all who had managed to escape, 
sparing neither women nor children. The army 
advancing under the guidance of this enraged and 
barbarous multitude, met with but little resistance. 

•,421. Wilks, o c., 1 629. Wilke, however, is extremely laconic in his descrip* 
lion De La Tour (o c., I. 107*108) gives a longer description. 

422. De La Tour calls it the “ other river ” (o.c.,1. 107). He is evidently 
* referring to a bend of the same river in its lower reaches. If we are 
to believe De La Tour and Wilks, there were two cavalry aotions, one 
at the upper reach and another at the lower. Both these authorities 
cannot be referring to one and the Bame action when we remember 
that De Da Tours's description refers to an action lower down the river . 

MM* 
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Almost every place connected with human habitation — 
villages, fortresses, temples, houses — were found forsaken 
and deserted for miles to the southward. Indeed, it 
was not until they reached the environs of Tellicherry 
and Mahe — about fourteen and eighteen miles from 
Cannanore— that they found any signs of human life. 
Here, for the first time, they saw, under the walls of 
the English and French settlements, people taking 
refuge from the ravages of the Mapillas . 433 Despite this 
general flight of the population, the army had not an 
easy march . 434 Its progress was impeded at times by 
the Nair chieftains, who showed the stuff they were 
made of. Not only they lay in ambush, in woods and 
hills, and carried a kind of guerilla warfare , 435 but also 
they actively opposed its advance. Quickly realizing the 
nature of the warfare that he had to reckon with, 
Haidar, with a view to secure his communications, 
erected a series of block-houses— called at the time 
Lakkadi Kotta — and the Nairs, perceiving the object of 
these erections, impeded his progress by a courageous 
defence of their own small posts . 436 One of these, which 
Wilks says was at a place called Tamelpelly , 437 was 

423 I>e La Tour a.o., I. 107-108 
424. \ Wilks, o.c., I. 629-533. 

426. Ibid, 109, where he Bays . *' The Nayres continued to conoeal themselves 
in the woods and mountains, from whence they carried on a kind of 
ooncealed war with the Mapelets.” 

426. Wilks, o.c., I. 530, f. n. Wilks translates quite appositely Lakkadi Kotfa, 

into block-home. A block-home is a house made of blocks of wood; 
originally one which blocked the way and impeded the advance. 
Generally speaking, a block-house indicates a strong building used for 
defence, and bo called because constructed ohiefly of hewn timber. 
Malabar has unlimited b applies of such timber. In the map accom- 
panying Wilks’ History, prepared by Col. Colin Mackenzie, there are 
two Lakkadi Ko^as marked on it. One, called Lakady Cotta , is 
shown about midway between Heggadadevan Kotta and Panamarti 
Kotta ; and another, called New Lakaree Cotta , 1b marked between 
Panamarti Kotta and Tamraoheri, about 16 miles N. E. of Calicut. 

427. Tamelpelly would seem to indicate the New Lakaree Cotta of Col. Colin 

Mackenzie’s Map of 1806, Tamelpelly itself being identified with 
Tdmrachin, which is about 10 miles to the S.W. of New Lakaree 
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attacked by Haidar in a manner which was intended to 
prevent the escape of a single man. It consisted of, 
first, a line of regular infantry, and guns with an 
abbatis; 428 second, a line of peons; third, of cavalry. 
This special kind of disposition was made to strike terror 
into the Nairs by making their destruction certain. But 
the Nairs, true to their reputation, defended themselves 
stubbornly, until they were tired of the confinement to 
which they had been compelled. They then leaped 
over the abbatis and cutting through the three lines 
with astounding rapidity, they gained the woods before 
the invading troops had recovered from y,heir surprise. 
Such was the cljjjpacter of the warfare in which Haidar 
and liaza AIT Khan were daily engaged in the area of 
the five northern chiefs of Malabar, and, indeed, until 
they reached the confines of Calicut. 42f) Though thus 
impeded to a certain extent, the invading army was in 
want of nothing. It everywhere found cows, oxen, 
poultry, rice and other necessary provisions that it could 
have wished for, for the fugitives had abandoned every- 
thing without daring to load themselves with the least 
article that might abate the speed of their flight. 431 ’ 

Once Haidar reached Tellicherry, 42 miles to the 
north of Calicut, he trial to negotiate. 

with e ?h.Z*morm ,te He sent offerS of P eaCe 0n reaSOn - 

able terms to Mana-Vikrama ltaja 
and the other chiefs. The Zamorin, being fairly 
advanced in age, prepared to temporize. He remained 

Cotta. See note 426 above. Tatnracheri is a village ou the gliatii, in 
the Kedavur AmBom, where ib a palace of the Kot^ayam Raja. The 
Ghat ia one of Tipu’s military roads and leads from Calicut through 
South Wynad to Mysore, and this was the hne selected by Col. 
Arthur Wellesley later for the operations against Pychy Raja. 
It has since been much used for the export of coffee. 

428. Abbatis ( Abatis ) signifies a collection of felled trees with the smaller 

branches cut off, forming a fort-like obstruction to assailants. 

429. See Wilks, o.c., I. 631. 

430. De La Tour, l.c. 
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quietly in his palace, and sent word that he waited for 
the conqueror and trusted to his discretion. He had 
heard, it is said, the favourable terms that the Palegar 
of Rfiyadurg had obtained by early submission ' 131 and 
wanted, if possible, to tone down Haidar’s demands by 
a peaceful attitude. The friendly overtures of Haidar, 
the halt of the advancing army, the strict control that 
Haidar exercised over lus forces, 43j and the qu»et 
demeanour of the Zamorin, induced the terror-stricken 
inhabitants to return to their abodes. This they did 
the more quickly because they saw that the Mapijjas 
confined their outrages, as the army advanced, only to 
the persons or the property of the 
Nai ‘- Once, however, the Nam of 
the Kolattin Raja united and made 
a rush on the troops of Haidar and put to the sword a 
hundred of them. Haidar was enraged and took 
vengeance at once. He gave orders that all Nairs who 
could be captured should be put to death. A horrible 
massacre followed and they were so frightened that 
every one who could escape fled for his life, while others 
hid themselves as best they could. This determined 
but horrible action quelled all signs of unrest in the 
Kolattin region . 133 The people returned soon after to 
their, homes once again. The Kolattin Raja escaped 
with his family to Travaneore, the country being made 
over to All Raja of Cannanore, who began to administer 
it from then . 131 All Raja agreed to such a heavy tribute 
that it was almost impossible to raise it and he fell 
consequently into arrears, despite the heavy taxes he 
raised from the people . 135 The Kolattiri country being 
thus settled, Haidar advanced against 
Haidar advances the Zamorin’s kingdom. Arriving at 
rin’a kingdom. lellicherry, he encamped with his 

431. Wilks, l.c. 432. Moeus, o.c , 153 . 433. IbuL 

434. Ibtdt 162. 436. lbvl x 153. 
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forces on the river there, which separates the 
Zamorin’s country from that of the Kolattin. Here 
he met with the first signs of opposition . 43 * 5 The 
Zamorin, willingly or unwillingly, and the frontier 
chiefs of the Kolattiri Raja assembled their forces and 
pitched their camps on the southern banks of the 
Tellicherry river. They tried to prevent Haidar from 
crossing it. Though the oddfc were against him, Haidar 
successfully crossed the river with some loss, and 
marched straight on, fighting his way through the 
united forces of the Zamorin and the Kolattin frontier 
chiefs. The slaughter \nuk so great t^iat few of the 
Nair forces escaped, even the small number that tried 
to run away being pursued by the cavalry and put to 
the sword . 437 

Haidar marched further south towards Calicut, 
practically unopposed, except at a 

Invests Calicut. v a. i* i i 11 i i nr — 

iortined hill pagoda, where Mana- 
Vikrama's nephew had taken refuge. This place was 
(piiekly invested. The young man made good his escape 
and the place surrendered . 438 Reaching the confines of 
Calicut, Haidar took up his residence in the English 
factory, where his fleet had arrived before him . 430 From 

436. Both W T ilks aud De La Tour blight »i their narratives that Haidar had 
an easy walk over the territories of the Zamorin If Moeua is to 
be believed, it was not so. While the Zamorin made Haidar believe 
lie was for peace, evidently he had agreed to or yielded to the frontier 
chiefs of the Kolattiri country aud opposed or was compelled to oppose 
Haidar on the banks of the Tellicherry river, as mentioned in the 
text above (Moens, 1 c ). 

137. Moens, I.c. 

438 De La Tour, o r ., I. 109-110. Moens states that Haidar marched ofTuoutb- 
wards (iuto Malabar; “in the mouth of February 1766 aud made 
himself master unexpectedly of the kingdom of Collastry”. This 
would suggest that the first part of the campaign began in February 
1766 and ended before 20th April 1766, when Haidar arrived at Calient 
with his forces (Moens, o.c., 162). 

439. Ibid, 110. Wilks refers to the " camp " of Haidar, but does not 
mention where it was located. De La Tour specifically states that 
Haidar encamped in the English factory house at Calicut, but 
suggests that Haidar aud Mana-Vikrama settled the terms of peace in 
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here, he sent word to Mana-Vikrama Raja of his arrival. 
If a safe conduct was assured to him, Mana-Vikrama 
agreed to meet Haidar in his camp to adjust the terms 
of peace. This proposal being acceded to, Mana-Vikrama 
proceeded to Haidar’s camp on 11th April 1766, on a 
cowle, at the head of ‘2,000 Nair troops. After the 
customary mutual exchange of presents, the terms of 
peace were settled. 440 They were as follows : (1) Haidar 
was to restore to Mana-Vikrama his 
territories on condition of his paying 
a small tribute to Mysore ; (2) Mana- 
Vikrama was to pay four lakhs of 
Venetian sequins as a military contribut on ; 441 (3) as a 
preliminary condition, the Nair chiefs were to lay down 
their arms ; and (4) the grievances of the Mapillas were 
to be amicably adjusted. 442 The Zamorin took leave of 


Proposes terms to 
the Z&tnorm, April 
1766. 


the Zamorin’s “palace." But Wilks states they met and settled the 
terms in Haidar’s “camp ” to which the Zamorin repaired in accord, 
ance with the Hafe conduct vouchsafed to him. 

440. MaiiB -Vikrama’s presents on the occasion consisted, it is said, of two 

small basius of gold (evidently offered by way of Nazar), one filled 
with precious Btoues, and the other with pieces of gold, and two small 
caunoiiB of gold with cartridges of the same metal (He La Tour, o.c.,I. 
110-111.) Wilks Bays Haidar received the Zamorin with “marks of 
particular distinction, and presented him with valuable jewels “ 
(Wilks, l.c.). There is no mention of these in De La Tour's account. 
De La Tour says that w r hen Haidar came forth to meet Mana-Vikrama, 
the latter “ threw himself at his feet ’’ and that Haidar “ hastened to 
raise him." Robson says that De La Tour is here “most certainly 
mistaken." He suggests that as the representative of the Nairs, “the 
most haughty people on the face of the earth," ho would sooner have 
preferred death to degrading himself before a Muslim, he and his 
people having “the utmost contempt for that tribe" (Robson, o.c., 
85-86, f. u.). 

441. Sr 7 utn is an old Venetian gold coin in value about 9s. 4d. sterling, cf. 

Arabic Sikkah , a stamp or die, from which the Hyderabadi sicca or 
sikka is derived. 

442. Wilks, l.c.; De La Tour, o.c., 1. 111. These two writers differ in details. 

What is stated in the text may be held to represent the Bubstance of 
w'hat was probably mutually agreed to. There is one point on which 
Wilks is rather not clear. According to him, Haidar agreed to the 
" confirmation of the Raja in his actual jiossesstons as the tributary 
of Hyder." This would suggest a prior settlement of the part of the 
country traversed by Haidar, that is, the region between Nileftvar 
and Calicut, including the Kolattiri (or Chirakal) territory. 
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Haidar and turned homeward, suspecting nothing. 

But as he left, Haidar ordered the 
Uon!* dar B precau ' troops to move forward towards Calicut. 

And even as he was receiving MSna- 
Vikrama in his camp and honoring him with presents 
in a friendly manner, he had given secret injunctions 
for a column to move on by a circuitous route and seize 
Calicut. 443 When this column reached the post, the 
garrison not unreasonably concluded that their king 
had been taken prisoner, and considering that defence 
would not avail them, they evacuated the place the same 
night. This step was taken by Haidar because the 
Raja had cunryjpgly contrived to deprive him of the 
military contribution he had agreed to after the war of 
17 5 7. 444 Whether such a step on 
ponze8 Zttm0rin tCm Haidar’s part was right or wrong, it 
had an unfortunate effect on Mana- 
Vikrama. He apprehended from this virtual infraction 
of the agreement they had come to that Haidar meant 
further circumvention of it. What was worse, at the 
end of four or five days, Haidar began to press for the 
payment of the contribution and as was his wont, he 
applied rigorous methods to extract it. He stopped 
supplies so effectively that the Raja, a pious man, who 
never dined without feeding a large number of people, 
was unable even to go through the daily routine of his 
life. 445 This exasperated the Raja a great deal. He 

443. The Haiti. Ndm. (ff. 33) calls it the Chtkka Kxlle KalUkfiti , lit. the 

small fort of Calicut. It suggests that this step was taken by Haidar 
as a measure of precaution. 

444. Wilks, o.c., I. 632. For the military contribtuion of 1767, see 

ante F. 206. 

446. Robson narrates in piteouB terms the trouble caused to Mana-Vikrama 
Raja by Haidar on this occasion. The Raja sent a Brahman agent to 
enquire of Haidar as to his intentions in regard “ to his request of the 
necessary provisions for the accustomed charity; soon after this 
intercourse, Haidar returned and directed that a sufficient quantity 
of grain for 600 men should be sent to the king who was forced to 
rest satisfied ; the next day a considerable deduction waB made out of 
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consulted with his ministers regarding the measures to 
be taken for realizing the amount and paying it to 
Haidar. Sanguine of collecting the amount, they seem 
to have at first given their word to soon make up the 
amount. But they soon found it impossible to collect 
the amount within the time allowed. 446 At any rate, 
they failed to realize the amount and evidently pressed 
hard by the liaja, they seem to have fallen out with 
him. 447 Haidar had reached Calicut on the 20th April 
170b, 448 and the season was advancing and the breaking 
of the monsoon was not far off. Haidar, suspecting 
deception, placed Mana-Vikrama and his ministers under 
further restraint. 440 Strict guard being placed over their 


tins allowance, and the third day the same, on the fourth an entire 
atop w an ]>ut to this Hupply and Hyder having bent some principal 
Moormen (Muslims) to obserie how matters went, they returned, 
telling him they apprehended some strange event from the gloomy 
aspect of the king’s attendants ; that the king himself had already 
fasted three days, and was then preparing for some particular cere, 
mony. The kiug, being provoked at this cruel treatment, had 
usaernbled all lug family, and after performing certain ceremonies 
with the chief Brahmins, ordered hre to be bet to different parts of the 
building of Ins palace, which were of wood, and the whole, together 
with himself and family, were entirely consumed" (Robsou, of., 
36 37). The cutting off of supplies, however, was not the sole reason 
for the calamitous step the ltiija took, though it proved evidently one 
of the chief factors which contributed to it See text above. 

446 Wilks, l.c Ho writes that the Raja’s ministers " whether from inability 
or design, they appeared to make but little progress in its collection.” 
Thtfre is no evidence whatever for '‘design” on their part; such 
"design” they knew would mean not only trouble to the Raja but 
also to themselves, as they knew to their cost. 

447. The Havh Ndm. (l.c.) says- Jtdfdgi mdtu/vttuhla kaikthnjiuavarrlla 
tiriuji btddu luma sullade h mid an tula ”, which may be thus rendered : 
"the bubordniHtes, who had agreed and given their word, turned 
baok, and failed to bring the money.” 

44b. Moens, o.c , 163. He mentions the 20th April 1766 as the date of 
Haidar’s arrival at Calicut, that is, after the virtual surrender of the 
Ruja. The date 11th April 1766 is given by Wilks as the date of the 
reception of the Raja in Haidar’s camp (Wilks, o.c., I. 631) The 
negotiation &c , took evidently eight days 

449. So states Wilks (o.c., I. 632), but does not explain or even hint at what 
this further " restraint ” consisted in. Moens' narrative suggests that 
Haidar had kept Mana-Vikrama a prisoner m his own palace and 
threatened to take his life and prevent the disposal of his corpse with 
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movements, the ministers were confined in their own 

houses, while Mana-Vikrama was 

flued in hi. own ke P t a P nsoner ,n hls °' vn palace” 
Palace. and “ mocked and threatened to flog 

as a common Malabari unless he 
pointed out his treasures " Haidar “ would not see him M 
and, as we have seen, cut off supplies The ministers 
were tortured into producing the cash they had — m his 
view— secretly hidden. Mana-Vikrama feared that 
Haidar would “take his life” and “that Ins corpse 
would not be burnt according to the customs ” of his 
country and religion. 4 ™ He had bee^ apprized of the 
cruelties and indignities that had been offered to his 
ministers and feared that his turn was fast approach- 
ing . 451 He accordingly determined to anticipate the 
possibility of a similar disgrace to himself. ,M As 
misfortune would have it, while Mana-Vikrama was in 
this difficult state of mind, he receded letters from his 
nephews and from the kings of Cochin and Truvaneore, 
in which they bitterly reproached him — with execrations, 
we are told — as the betrayer of his country and an apostate 
to his religion, which, they said, he had abandoned to a 
Muslim. The Brahman priest, who conveyed these 
letters to the Baja, avowed to linn, at the same time, 


the customary Hindu rites Evidently wlmt whs tlireHteued in the 
case of the king had been already accomplished in the cases of his 
ministers (Moens, o <\, 183, 153) They were evidently also flow’d to 
death. (Ibul, l r ’3). 

450. Moens, o.c. , 133, 153 The Haul A din. (ff. 35-36) also testifies to tho 
fact that they were placed under strict guard. 

461. Wilks says that Haidar applied to the ministers " the customary Indian 

methods of extorting treasure " (I c ). This is rather aomewhat 
cryptic, but it might be presumed that Haidar inflicted “cruelties” 
and “indignities” on them, besides confining them m their own 
houses, flogging them and even, perhaps, threatening them with cruel 
deaths and a worse disposal of their bodies At any rate, Moens' 
narrative shows these were the fears that Maua-Vikrama entertained 
and preferred self-destruction to the fate, he feared, that would 
overtake him at Haidar’s hands. See Moens, o.c., 183, 168 

462. Wilks, l.c. 
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it is said, that he had been degraded and excluded from 
his own caste and that all Brahmans and Nairs had 
sworn never to have any communication with him . 453 
M&na-Vikrama, in a highly strung state of mind, gave 
way before these reproaches on the one side and the 
cruelties and indignities heaped on him and his ministers 
on the other, and fearing worse may befall him and his 
family, if he did not make it impossible for Haidar to go 
any further in his own way, barricaded the doors of the 
palace 454 in which he was confined, 
bdf to death. set lire to it in many places, and burnt 

himself and all his people alive in the 
general conflagration that ensued. Several of his 
attendants, who had been accidentally excluded when 
he closed the doors, afterwards threw themselves 
into the flames and perished with their master 

rather than survive him . 455 All attempts at 

•163. This story is set out at length b> He La Tour, o.c., 1. 1, 111,-112. It is 
possible they misunderstood both the peaceful tactics and diplomacy 
of Maua-Vikrama in trying to win over Haidar They seem to have 
preferred military fight to overtures for peace Rut they did not 
know Haidar and how he had completely overcome all the opposition 
that had been offered by them so far. 

161. “l'alace " is the word UBed by Robson, o.c , 37; the same word is used 
by Do La Tour, o.c , I. 111. Moens, however, describes it as " the room 
in which he was imprisoned ” {o.c., 185J, though he, twenty pages 
later, at p. 163, describes it as “ his own palace”. Wilks refers to it as 
" the house in which he was confined” (1. c.). The Haid-Nam., how- 
ever, speaks of it as “ the sanctuary (< qudi) in whioh he had taken 
refuge” (ff. 36-36). If this was so, it must be presumed, he had taken 
his final refuge in the sanctuary in his palace, to whioh access, he 
should have thought, was impossible to any one. 

166. There can be no doubt that this ghastly event oocurred as a matter of 
fact. Wilks Btstes that he inquired and made sure of its actual 
occurrence. " In the remembrance after a lapse of years of so extra- 
ordinary a scene as that whioh has been related, and even in the 
confusion of Bueh a moment, a spectator may have misconceived what 
he said ; but I have been assured,” writes Wilks, “ by more than one 
eye-witness, that several of the Raja's personal attendants, who were 
accidentally exoluded when he closed the door, afterwards threw them- 
selves intot he flames and perished with their master ” (o. c , 1. 632-683). 
Wilks quotes, in support of the “ credibility” of the story, other 
“ instances of similar desperation on the part of other military classes 
of the Hindoos.” One is the well known case of Rauga Rao of Bobbili 
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extinguishing the fire proved futile, Haidar’s commands 


related by Orme, and the other the more recent occurrence of the capture 
of Gawilgarh, where the assailants were commanded by General Arthur 
Wellesly (see Wilks, o. c. f I 532, f. n ; see also Orme, hulostan , II. 
254-260, for a thrilling Account of the tragic circumstances in whioh 
Ranga Rao of Bobbili killed himself after heroioaUy defending himself 
in his fort at Bobbili in January 1767). The incident referred 
to by Wilks as having occurred at Gawilgarh, a strong fortress 
between the sources of the Tapti and the Purus, about 16 miles 
north-west of Elhchpur in Bersr, is not recorded by W. J 
Wilson, in his History of the Madras Army, III. 118-124, where a full 
account of the siege and capture of Gawilgarh is given by him. The 
fact, however, is that after the battle of Argaum, General Arthur 
Wellesley proceeded to besiege and storm Gawilgarh fl4th December 
1803). The Raja of Berar was hardly ready either to resist or oppose 
him. But the commander of the fort refused surrender and died in 
its defence. Edward Thornton, however, in his History of the British 
Empire , III. *953-354, gives the following account of the incident 
referred to by Wilks. “ The garrison was numerous and well armed. 
Vast numbers of them were killed. .The killedar was a Rajpoot of 
eminent bravery ..He was aided by another Rajpoot, Rem Singh, 
bold and intrepid as himself ; but the bravery of the leaden does not 
*eern to have been shared by those whom they commanded. Little 
of their spirit was displayed by the garrison. The two Rajpoot 
commanders appear to have considered the fall of the place as in- 
evitable, and to have resolved not to sur\i\e the event Their bodies 
were found among a heap of slain ; a more fearful evidence of the 
determined spirit in which they had acted was afforded by the dis- 
covery, that, in conformity with the feeling of their country, they had 
doomed their wives and daughters to become sharers in the fate which 
they scorned to evade for themselves. Rut the task had been imper- 
fectly performed. A few of the women only were dead. The rest, 
some of whom had received several wounds, survived to afford exercise 
to the humane feelings of the conquerors. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that General Wellesley directed all attention and respect to be 
shown them." The discovery of these females is related in the Journal 
of Sir Jasper Nicolls, K. C. B,, quoted in the Wellington Despatches, 
Nicolls was present at both Argaum and Gawilgarh and ended his 
career as C.-in-C. in India, 1833-1813. Both Bossy, who figured in 
the Bobbili affair, and Wellesley, in the Gawilgarh issue, were, as 
Wilks remarks, " as eminently distinguished by their humanity as by 
the most brilliant military talents” ; still they were unable to prevent 
the occurrence of an event too horrible to contemplate or describe. 
The taking of such a terrible step should be described as the last 
attempt of a desperate soul, determined on Baving what he considered 
his honour, whioh he regarded a9 inviolate and inviolable under any 
circumstances. There seems, therefore, no doubt that M2na*Vikrama 
burnt himself to death with his family and people. Logan records 
an account of it, said to have been obtained in 1798 from tbe then 
Zimorin by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, President of the first Malabar 
Commission and later Governor of Bombay (1794-1811). See Logan's 
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notwithstanding . 456 Though there is reason to believe that 
Haidar was affected to some extent by the tragic end of the 
Zamorin and his people, it did not operate to the advantage 
of the fallen man’s family, his ministers, or his people. 
If anything, the conduct of the Zamorin only further 
exasperated him. He doubled his demand on the 
„ , . Zamorin’s ministers 457 and tortured 

from the Zamorm's them without the least intermission, 
ministers. They could not, however, produce 


Malabar , I, 411. For other sources referring to Haidar’s campaigns in 
Malabar, sec Raid. Nilm , ft 85-36,, Trlli Fart. Her , Letters Received 
1765-66, p. 19 , Diaries, XXIX. 188, 257, 260, 298, <k c., Kirmaui, how- 
ever, gives an entirely different account He is wholly at variance 
with the other sources when he says that the Zamorin, on finding that 
nil the country had been conquered by Haidar, that affairs were 
going against lum, that he was not able to oppose the conqueror any 
further in open fight, und that he had no means of escaping from 
Him, and, finding himself resourceless, sent ambassadors with 
presents and provisions foi the army and the " tribute money,” etc., 
(tlu* at i ear*, due) and asked for forgiveness for Ins offence. Haidar, 
from convenience ami policy, culled the envoys to his presence, and 
having severely reproved thorn, lie honoured the Zfimorin with a 
Cowl ndmu (letter of seem lfcy ) and sent for him. After they met, 
Haidiir.it is added by Klrmani, 11 gave him his life and property 
and forgave his offences, but took the country out of Ins hands, and 
instead of it gave him a monthly pension, and thus freed himself 
from all further trouble with him " (Kirmupi, o c., 185). This story 
has to be rejected as incredible in the light of the contemporary and 
other sources, of which the Haul Ndtn., is the earliest, being referable 
to 1784. The story narrated in this work is, moreover, materially 
corroborated and supported by the other sources cited above. Kirmiini’s 
account being based on other sources referred to hut not specifically 
named by him, we have been unable to trace the particular one from 
which be derived bis version. He also postdates the conquest of Mala- 
bar to 1767 (A H. 1181), winch is also not supported by other sources 
(o. r , 178). On the other baud, Stewart antedates the event and sets 
it dow u to 1764 (o c., 17). 

456 Wilks, 1 c. There can be no doubt that Haidar issued such a com- 
mand, whether from merciful motives or from the sole motive of 
saving ab much as he could, of what might otherwise be lost in the 
fire. Do La Tour says that “ the tragical end of the Samorin affected 
Haidar extremely ” and he adds that “ he was so irritated against 
the nephews of that prince, that he publicly swore he would never 
restore their dominions (o. c. f 1. 114). Wilks, however, takes the 
opposite view that “ even a scene of this nature was not calculated to 
operate on the impenetrable nerves of Hyder ” (o. c., 1. 638). 

467. Haiti. Ndm.,\.c. 
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anything like the amount demanded of them, what they 
did bring in falling far short of the sum stipulated by 
Haidar . 458 

Haidar’s arrangements for holding the conquered 
country were made with characteristic 

tJb'z'i'mTrTnN zeal - ^ hllp t,le contributions levied 
country were being collected by his agents. 

The Raja of Kolattiri having fl^d , 459 
his territories were taken over by Haidar. The "Raja of 
Kolattiri, however, had several “ sons ,, , 40 ° one of whom 
was seized by Haidar, made a prisoner and “ adopted ” by 
him, being converted to the Muslim fai^i and given the 
name of Ayaz i£han . 461 The Kolattiri country was 
handed over to All Raja, who agreed to pa\ a tribute for 
it, which he found it impossible to raise While the 
taxes he imposed on the people proved heavy, be himself 
was alw T avs in arrears in the payment of his tribute to 
Mysore . 452 The Zamorin’s territories were annexed to 
Mysore, Calicut being garrisoned . 463 The small fort there 
was improved and enlarged , 164 and additional posts 
were erected in different parts of the country, and, with a 

458 Wilks, 1 c 

459 Klrmani says tliat lie was “alum” but no other source confirms this 

statement Probably lie fled und sought shelter in Truvancon* 
(o.c., 185) 

460 So says ICir mum probably he means “nephews,” as the succession 

was in the female hue (1 c ) 

461 “ Iyas Khan” of Kirmiim (l.c.). Wilks partially confirms this Btory 

in his History ( o r., I. 741), though he sa>s that lie was one of those 
prisoners “ carried off m the first inhuman emigration from Malabar.” 
He describes him “ as h young Nair, from Chercul,” t r , Cbirakkal, 
or the Kolattiri kingdom, and adds that lie " bad been received as a 
slave of the palace, and to whom, on Ins forced conversion to Irlam, 
they had given the name of Sheik Ayaz “ {Ibid) He became Governor 
of Bednur on Tipu 'scorning to power. The English writers called 
him Hyat-Saheb (corruption of Aydz Sdheb) . When offered the 
Governorship of Chitaldrug by Haidar, he declined it, but was, as 
will be narrated later, persuaded to accept it (see Wilks, o.r., 
742-743, for an anecdote in this connection). 

462 Moens, o c., 153 

463. Haid. Ndm., l.c.; Wilks, o.r., I. 583 ; and De La Tour, o.r., I. 113. 

464. Ibvl ; Wilks, 1 c. 
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view to eventualities, stored with ammunition and 
provisions for the use of their ample garrisons. A 
disposable column of 3,000 regular infantry, aided by 
All Raja’s Mapijja troops, was stationed at Calicut. 465 
The civil government of the place was committed to one 
Madanna, son of one Terakanambi ftankara-Gauda, 
who had been Governor of Coimbatore, a position in 
which he had proved himself capable and trustworthy. 466 
He was chosen for the post for the reason that he was 
successfully governing the adjoining country, and being a 
Hindu, it was expected that he would be welcome to the 
Nairs, whose manners and customs he understood. 467 
All this took nearly a month from the day Mana- 
Vikrama put himself to death in such 
fisher 8outh d wp8t. e8 an extraordinary fashion. Haidar then 
moved further south-west, w 7 ith the 
view of reducing the country as far as Travancore, thus 
completing his design of the conquest of the whole of the 
Western Coast from Goa onwards. 468 He had the more 
reason to do this now, as he suspected that the sons 
of the Nair chiefs of Malabar —including those 
belonging to the Kolattiri and Zamorin families — had 
taken counsel with the kings of Travancore and Cochin, 
and had collected a large army at Ponnani, about 36 
miles to the south of Calicut. 469 Their forces assembled 
on the banks of the river of the same name, and were 

465. Wilks, l.e. 

466. Haid. Nam., l.c.; De La Tour, Ijr. De La Tour describes Madanna, 

whose name he does not mention, as the "Raja of Coimbatore ", 
which is not strictly correct; nor is his reference to him as a“Brahman” 
equally accurate. Madanna, according to Haid. Ndm„ vats anon- 
Brih man Hindu, being a Vokkaltga, bis father's name being Sankara- 
Gatnja, as stated above. 

467. De La Tour, l.e. See also and oompare, on the subject of Haidar’s 

invasion of Malabar, Peixoto, Memoirs (l.c.), whose account, though 
brief, agrees in the main with the other sources drawn upon here. 

466. The conquest of Bednur was the prelude to the conquest of the 
Portugese territories ; as regards Travancore, see text below. 

469, De La Tour, o.c. t I 112. 
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assisted by a few European gunners 470 and Portuguese 
artisans. These, however, precipitately withdrew, 
immediately Haidar made his appearance. He pursued 
them as far as Cochin, some fifty miles further to the 
southward, where, by the mediation of 
Reduction of the Dutch, the king of Cochin made 
chiefs. peace with him by agreeing to pay 

tribute to Mysore. 471 Ponn&ni possessed 
a strong fort and it was garrisoned by Haidar 
immediately the Nairs retired before him. The example 
of Cochin was followed by the submission of the rest 
of the chiefs, including the Raja of Palghat, 472 who all 
agreed to pay trjjpute and settle the alleged claims of the 
Mapijjas. 473 On these terms, their territories were 
restored to them, except that the nephews of the 
Zamorin were kept out of possession of Calicut and the 
territory subordinate to it. 474 From Cochin, after a 
dreary and difficult march, in which many horses and 
cattle were lost, Haidar passed through the woods 
of Annamalais, receiving on the way tribute from the 
Rajas of Pal ghat and Cochin; 475 and 
tore? tUrn t0 Coimba ' reached Coimbatore, towards the close 
of April 17(36, where he cantoned. 
Before doing so, he posted All Raza-Kban w'ith 3,000 


470. The Europeans referred to were probably Dutchmen 

471. De La Tour, o.c., I. 112-113; Wilks, l.c , and Klrmani, o r., 186. 

472. Wilks, o.c., I. 634. 

473- De La Tour, o.c., I. 113. 

474. Ibid. 

476. Wilks, o.c , I. 633-634; Klrmani, o c., 186; Haid. Ndm., If. 36 Wilks 
says Haidar exacted “ tribute ” from both these Rajas. The chief of 
Malabar referred to by Klrmani may be identified with the Raja of 
Palghat. He iseaid to have sent 28 elephants and Re. 7 lakhs as a 
present. According to him, Haidar levied contributions also from the 
inhabitants of Cochin. De La Tour does not mention these conquests. 
According to Haid. Ndm., however, a lack of rupees was exacted 
from the Chief of Palghat, wbile tbe Chief of Cochin was made to pay 
an annual tribute ( khandane ) of 40,000 vo rahas. 

UN 
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Rebellion of Nair 
chiefs and its sup- 
pression. 


infantry at Mannarkat, 476 a large town and fortress 
on the frontier, about 18 miles west by south of 
Coimbatore and midway between Ponnani and Palghat. 

Madanna at Coimbatore, however, did not fulfil 
expectations. His exactions and his 
lack of knowledge of the character of 
the people he had to deal with proved 
inimical to the success of his adminis- 
tration. Nor would the Nairs easily yield to foreign 
subjugation as Haidar seems to have thought. Their 
fiery zeal for independence and the imprudent measures 
of Madanna drove them into open rebellion. 477 The 
secret help that the king of Travancore rendered them 
and the nephews of the Zamorin also evidently inclined 
them in the same direction. 478 All Baja and his brother 
Shaik liaja had added their own quota. If they and 
Madanna had been more temperate in their exactions, 
the rebellion would perhaps have been less general. 479 
Within two or three months of Haidar’s arrival at 
Coimbatore, he received news of a general rebellion of 
the Nairs throughout the invaded country. The mon- 
soon had broken out and every rivulet had swollen into 
a river. The weather helping them, the Nairs attacked 
the block-houses, which the swelling of the rivers had 
cut off from all reinforcement, either from each other, 
or from the movable column stationed at Calicut. 480 


476. De La Tour calls this place “ Madigheri " and says it was 6 leagues 

from Coimbatore (o.c., I. 114). If that be so, it should be “ Mannarkat” 
of the Survey Map of India; and ” Muugary Cota ” of Mackenzie’s 
Map of 1808. 

477. Wilks o.c., I. 634. 

478. De La Tour, o.c., I. 116. 

479. Ibid. 

480. Wilks says "three months” (l.c.) ; Robson says that the rebellion 

occurred " within two months " after Haidar’s departure (o.c., 37). 
The rebellion was begun by the brother of the late Zamorin of Calicut, 
if not led by him. He collected an army of 20,000 men and invested 
Calicut. From intelligence gained from within, be forced the place, 
and put the whole garrison to the sword, except about 300 men, who 
fled to a neighbouring temple for safety (Robson, l.c.). 
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The Nairs began by massacring a small garrison of 
about 200 men stationed at Pudiyangadi. 481 , Here they 
cut off five French soldiers, who were proceeding from 
Mahe to join Haidar at Coimbatore. 482 Their object was 
to take Calicut before Haidar or All Ilaza Khan came back 
to prevent their endeavours. Both Ponnani and Calicut 
were soon invested by them. 483 News of this reaching 
All Raza at Mannarkat, he made a precipitate march, 
which duly impressed the Nairs. But seeing that he 
had no cavalry with him, they succeeded in drawing him 
into a place, situated at the junction of the two rivers 
near Pudiyangadi, where he found hi\iself shut up, 
without being ab W to pass on either side, by reason of 
the depth and rapidity of the water. He also saw he 
had been cut off from returning by the defiles he had 
passed, which were everywhere rendered difficult to pass 
by the felling of trees and by the lying in wait of Nairs 
in ambuscade, ready to fire. 484 Haidar, securing rein- 
forcements from Mysore, after the rains abated a little, 
marched at the head of 3,000 horse, 10,000 foot and 12 
light pieces of cannon, 48,5 and by forced marches through 
a mountainous country, under a blazing sun, alternating 
with rain followed with thunder and lightning, soon 
reached Manjeri, 486 which he made his head-quarters. 
From here he sent detachments in various directions. 
One of these, consisting of 5000 foot and 1000 horse, 

481. De La Tour, o.c., I. 114; De La Tour calls this place Pandicharry, which 

has to be identified with Pondiagerry of Mackenzie s Map of 1808 
and Pudiyangadi of the modern Survey Map. 

482. Ibid, 116. 

488. Ibid, 115-116. 

484. Ibid , 117-118. 

486. Ibid , 118-119. Wilks, however, says that Haidar moved with only " a 
light equipment of eight days’ provisions” (o.c., 1.636), and he is 
confirmed by Haid. N&m, also (l.c.). 

486. Manjeri, called “ Munjera ” by Wilks (1-c). lies nearly midway between 
Periangadi and Nllambur, and just 10 miles north of Malapuram. 
There is a graphic description of the difficulties encountered by 
Haidar during this march in De La Tour, o.c., I. 119-120. 

NN* 
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was under one Asof 'Khan, who had strict orders 
to retake Calicut. On his approach, the rebel leader 
marched out valiantly and gave battle. Worsted in two 
attacks, and not choosing to be invested, be left the 
place towards night-fall, retreating with his army. The 
inhabitants fled to the neighbouring hills, thus facilitat- 
ing the occupation of the country by Asof Khan. But 
the rebel leader’s retreat was nothing more than a ruse. 
Three months elapsed and he reappeared on the scene. 
Haidar’s party, lulled into a stats of security, fell an 
easy prey to a sudden attack. Asof Khan’s head was cut 
off and Calicut was retaken with ease. 487 The rebel 
leader, however, was not kept long in possession of the 
place. Haidar, hearing of the disaster, detached a force 
under Barakki Srinivasa Kao, one of his Brahman 
officers, with orders to retake it. On his advance, the 
rebel leader attacked him, but being worsted once again, 
retired to the woods. Srinivasa Kao re-occupied 
Calicut thereafter and garrisoned it. 488 Hearing of this 
unexpected arrival of Haidar, the Nair chiefs collected 
their forces and prepared to offer opposition to him at 
Pudiyangadi. They had strongly entrenched themselves 
here, at this place, which, on its left wing, had a 
fortified village with a ditch and parapet planted with 
pallisades, well furnished with artillery. Haidar, seeing 
the resolute opposition offered him by men who preferred 
death to surrender, determined to attack this camp. He 
detached his right wing, consisting of 4000 of his best 
sepoys, and charged them to attack it. Commanded by 
a Portuguese officer, they attacked the camp by marching 
to the edge of the ditch, but being badly exposed, the 
troops were destroyed to a man by the Nairs, who 
fired with impunity from pentholes or from behind 

487. Robson, o r , 87-38. 

488 Ibul, 38. The “Se\agee Row,” 4 Mahratta Brfihman, referred to by 
Robson, should by identified with ” Srinivasa Rso”, i. e., Barakki 
Srinivasa Rao 0! the text above. 
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the hedges. Haidar's anger knew no bounds at the 
improper manoeuvre of the Portuguese officer, who soon 
earned his dismissal at his hands. The French officer, 
who served m support of the main body of the troops, 
under the direct command of Haidar, now advanced 
forward and put himself at the head of the remnant of 
the sepoys with bis reserve corps. Supported by 
his own men, Haidar and his troops jumped into the 
ditch, and hastily ascending the entrenchments, tore up 
the pallisades, and were instantly in the face of the 
Nair chiefs. They gave no quarter; the Nair forces, 
taken unawares and all too suddenly, sufl^red themselves 
to be butchered \ythout even an opportunity for offering 
any resistance. The flames of the village on fire, and 
the direction of the cannon now pointed on the unhappy 
Nair chiefs, showed that the village had been carried. 
Haidar now moved with his whole army and attacked 
the entrenchment, with the result that the Nairs 
deserted it and fled precipitately in utter disorder. The 
inhabitants all round deserted their homes and had the 
anguish to behold, from their hiding, houses in flames, 
their fruit-trees cut down, their cattle destroyed and 
their temples burned . 489 Their further march un- 
interrupted, Haidar’s troops slew isolated bodies of 
Nairs, while the prisoners taken in the first attacks 
■were either beheaded or hanged. As their numbers 
increased, Haidar conceived the plan of transplanting 
them to uninhabited areas in Mysore. This cure for 
rebellion in one province and for defective population in 
another proved, as might be expected, wholly futile. 
Unaccustomed to the new climate, and the new condi- 
tions of life demanded by it, added to the hunger and 
the mental anxiety resulting from the sudden transfer 
from their accustomed environment, not two hundred 

489. De LaTour, o.c., I. 129-125. Wilks omits all mention of this attack (l.c.). 
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survived of the 15,000 thus transported. 400 These 
rigorous measures, however, had little effect in restoring 
confidence in the p( ople. The Mapijlas and All Baja 
saw that in the ruin of the Nairs their own future was 
involved. They prevailed on Haidar to return to 
Coimbatore in the hope that his absence might induce 
the people to return to their homes. Haidar, however, 
thought it best to proclaim an amnesty to such of the 
remaining inhabitants as should immediately submit. 
Many returned but they bore no love for Haidar or for 
his troops who had proved so cruel towards them. 491 
Before returning to Coimbatore, Haidar took the 
precaution of providing for the protection of the new 
conquests he had made. As he had exacted the 
allegiance of the Baja of Palghat, he directed the erection 
of a fort at Palghat, a position judiciously chosen as an 
advanced post and depot, securing for all time an easy 
communication between the new conquests and the old 
province of Coimbatore, from whose capital it was only 
thirty miles distant. 492 Haidar appointed Sardar Khan, 
described as an officer of great courage, as Subadaf of the 
newly occupied country and left with him military force 
sufficient to guard it and aid him in its administration. 493 

490. Wilks compares these transplantations to the numerous instances that 

occur iu Jewish history, and adversely remarks on " the barbarous 
tffcturo of the design " underlying such transplantation of the popula- 
tion of one area to another (l.c.). Here ib something of a warning to 
those— European or Indian— who suggest transfer of populations from 
ono area to another, for whatever reasons. 

491. Wilks o.c., I. 535-536. De La Tour says that Haidar issued an order 

which made the Nairs forfeit all their privileges, subjecting them “ to 
Bftlute the Pariahs and others of the lowest castes " and that he also 
issued another edict by which he established in all their rights and 
privileges such Nairs “ as should embrace the Muhammadan religion ” 
(or., I. 126-127). These statements should be taken with reservation, 
though he says that "many of the nobles took the turban on this 
occasion" (o r , 1. 127). As a matter of fact, many remained, as he admits 
later, "dispersed and chose rather to take refuge in the kingdom of 
Travancore thau submit to this last ordinance " (Ibid). 

492 Wilks, o.c., I. 636. 

493. Klrm&pi, o.c., 186- 197. On the topics included in this section, see also 
Uaid. Ndm.(l*c.), which contains a running summary of the whole affair. 
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In 1766, the last year of the reign of Krishnaraja 
Wo<Jeyar II, the territorial limits of 
0 ( m" lm.'** Mysore had extended far beyond 
what they had been in 1704, the last 
year of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar’s reign. Its northern 
frontier had extended to Bedniir and far bevond it, 
while the southern frontier had extended to Diodigal 
in the south and Cochin in the south-west. The tendency 
to reach down to the sea in the south and south-west 
and advance northwards to the banks of the Krishna 
had become more pronounced since 1750, with the 
coming into power of the Dalavai brothers. This 
territorial expan^bn was the direct outcome of the 
strenuous work which Haidar AIT continued from the 
period he came to be at the head of affairs in Mysore, 
thus fulfilling the policy of his masters and the 
predecessors, the early rulers of Mysore. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Krishnaraja Wodeyar II, 3 734-1766 — ( contd .) 

Krishnaraja’s Rule : General features — Religion — Gifts, grants 
and other records, 1734-1766 — (a) of Krishnaraja Wodeyar : 
(1) 1734-1750 — (2) 1758-1760- (3) 1761-1766— (6) of the 
Dalavais: (1) 1735-1757— (2) 1741-1763— The spirit of the 
times — Condition of the people— Trade and Commerce — 
Taxation. 


General feature: 


I NSCRIPTIONS and literary works bear out in an ample 
measure the rule of Krishnaraja Wodeyar over 
Kr..h.,.rij.'»Kulc: M )’ sorc “ Beated on the jewelled throne 
in Seringapatam ” during 1734-1766 
( ratiia-simhasanarudharagi ) . They 

point to the actual conduct of the government by the 
Dalavais (particularly by Dalavai Devarajaiya) in his 
name throughout the greater part of the reign. Inscrip- 
tions, however, reveal prominently the personality of 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar, and his active influence on the 
administration, from about 1758 onwards. The admini- 
strative institutions of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar had 6tood 
the test of tune and were maintained with considerable 
regularity and vigour. The system of conducting local 
government through agents (Karya-karta ) and headmen 
{Gurikar) with the aid of the militia ( Kanddchara ) appears 
to have become stereotyped as a permanent feature. 
There are indications that Krishnaraja Wodeyar was, 
like his predecessors, a pious Vaishnava. 1 
Of the Dalavais, Devarajaiya was, we 
learn, 3 a devout worshipper of &rI-Ramachandra, with his 


Religion. 


1. See, for uistanoe, records cited below, referring to his grants particularly 

on Qoknbltfami and Dvddait days in keeping with the Vaishnava 
tradition. 

2. E. 0., Ill (3) TN. 63(1749), 11 72-73 Yasya Sri-Iiamach.andr6 hrdaya 

aarastjf bhvjayA rdjaindtio buddhim saddharmakrtyc niratam . . 

See also his gifts in the name of 2§n-Rama and Sita, referred to below. 

584 
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mind intent on works of merit. His younger brother 
Karachuri Nanjarajaiya was, however, an ardent Saivite of 
the 6uddha-&aiva school (Sivapujadhurandhara) , 3 being, 
as he tells us, 4 a disciple of SundareSvaracharya and a de- 
votee of ftrl-Nanjundesvara of Nanjangud ( Garalapura ). 
Of him we glean a picture as a person wearing the sacred 
ashes and the rosaries, adoring the linga and prostrating to 
the Saiva saints. 5 Toleration was a cardinal feature of the 
religion, alike of Knshnaraja Wodeyar and the DalavSis. 
Numerous were the gifts, grants, acts of piety, etc., by 

Gifts, grants and the km £ and Da ! a ™ R during the reign, 
other records, 1734- Some of the earlier d<yument.s of the 
' j^ppenod — relating to these— issued in- 

dependently by Dalavai Devarajaiya, close with a seal 
inscribed in Kannada as Mahisura Dalavai Devarajaiya , fi 
while most of the later ones fully bear the impress of the 
king’s personality and invariably end with his signature 
in Kannada or Nagari characters thus, &ri-Knshnaraja, 
Sri- Krishna? The records of Karachuri Nanjarajaiya, 
however, it is interesting to find, bear two seals inscribed 
in Kannada, one at the top and one at the bottom, the 
former containing the words SivaSambho-Mahddeva i and 
the latter the expression &ri-Nanjunda, which probably 
stands for his name. 8 

See his &ivabhakta-Vt Dor., col ,alsoI,l4 For Karachuri Nanjarajaiva’s 
attainments m Saiva lore, etc., and an account of lus works cited in 
this Ch., see under Literary activity in Ch XV below. 

4. Ibid . I, 13 ; Siva- Gite, I, 13-14 

5. Ibid. Bhasita 6iva-mdlegala i Ihanm, lingdrchane . . mfidutta , Siva- 

iaranaradid&vareqe poramaduta See also Mbh. Adi., ff. 1, where 
Nanjarajaiya refers to himself as worshipping Siva according to tiaivd- 
gamas {&iva-pH)d-grliadalh Saivugamukta vidhunadinda Sivdrchaneyam 
mddi). The Siva-iaranaru referred to are the traditional sixty-three 
saints of &aiva hagiology celebrated in the Tamil Penyapuranam , whose 
contents are not unknown in Kannada versions 

6. Vide references cited m f.n. 48, 49 and 50 infra. 

7. Vide references cited in f n 19, 23, 27, 28, 38, 40, etc., infra. The only 

available earlier record, however, containing the king’s signature, is 
that of 1738, cited in f.n. 10 infra. 

8. See E.C. , IV (2) Ch. 56 (1758), cited in f.n. 41 infra ; also references cited 
in f.n. 61 and 64 infra. 
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(a) Of Krishnaraja 
Wtxjeyar : 

(1) 1731 1760. 


' Among the extant records of Krishnaraja Wodeyar, a 
copper-plate charter, dated in 4734,° 
registers a gift of lands by him to the 
temple at Tiruchangodu. A lithic 
record, dated March 25, 1738, 10 relates to 
grant of the village of Taggihajji, in Maddagiri taluk, to one 
Krishpavadhani of Kaundinya-gotra and Apastambha- 
sutra. A nirupa of Krishnaraja, dated August 20, 1739, 11 
directs the officials of Chanriapatn a to invest Lakshinldhara- 
Tlrtha with the entire management of the local math and 
its landed property, formerly administered by Raghunatha- 
Tirtha of the Vyasaraya Math. A copper-plate inscrip- 
tion, dated August 22, 1741, 13 records his grant, on the 
occasion of Gokuld$ta?ni, of Kannambadi ( Kanvapuri ) as an 
agrahara (of 120 shares) to Brahmans, giving it the name 
of Nanjaraja-samudra after Sarvadhikari Nanjarajaiya. 
Another, dated April 15, 1744, 13 refers to the formation 
by him, at the suggestion of Pradhan Venkatapataiya, 


9. I.Rf.P , II. 1226, Sa 202 & 1666. Tiruchangodu referred to m this 

inscription should be identified with Tiruchengode, in the present 
Salem District, 26 miles south-west of Salem. The town derives its 
name (Tirn-shnn-koriu) from the red-peaked hill, at the northern foot 
of which it stands The rock is about 1,200 ft above the plain. The 
du rtf is a bare square-looking mass with some red stains on its sides, 
like the red streaks on the wall of a pagoda. It is from this that the 
name is derived, the Sanskrit name of Ndgdehalapura (Snake-hill town) 
being derived from the snaky look of the streak on the hill-sides. The 
temple of Siva on the hill here, dedicated to Ardhanarl£vara, is of great 
repute and contains numerous inscriptions recording grants made during 
the times of Pamjyan, Choja, Vijayanagar, and Nayak kings, One of 
these, dated m the 27th year of the Choja king Parantaka, refers to the 
entrustment by a private person of gold for the maintenance of a 
perpetual lamp in the temple to the “ village assembly " of Tiruchengqde, 
^hile the people of the " eighteen districts ” were to protect the grant. 
(No. 186 of I. M. P., being 610 of 1S06 of the Madras Epigr&phist’s 
Collection). The place is still much frequented by pilgrims, especially 
on new-moon days and during the car festival held annually here 

10. E.C. t XII Mi. 56: 6. 1600, Kd\ayukti t Chaitra &u. 16, Saturday. 1600 
here is an error for 6. 1660. 

11. M.A B„ 1926, p. 18, No. 3: Siddh&rthi, $rdvana ba 12. 

12. U.C., IV (2) Yd. 68: Durmati, Sr&vana ba. 8 (Odkuldftami), Saturday. 

13. Af.il.I2., 1923, pp. 66-70, No. 68: $■ 1666, Raktdkshi, Yai&dkhaiu. 15, 
Sunday. The grant is signed by Pradhan Venkatapataiya as Vcnka- 
( Hvara. 
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of an agrahdra at Hampapura and the bestowal of 
it upon twelve Brahmans, under the name of Ven - 
katarama-samudra. Two lithic records, dated in 1749, 14 
relate to his gift of the village of Jajige (in Devanahajli 
taluk) to Goddess Chamupdesvan together with the 
revenues of jodi Kamenahalli. A third, dated August 22, 
1750, 16 registers his grant to God Nan jupdgs vara of 
Nanjangud of three villages in Dyavandahajji-sthala 
(Devanahajli) belonging to Channapatoa. Two mrupas 
of his, dated in 1750, 16 and addressed to Kamaiya, 
Superintendent of the Pattana-Hobah-Sime , refer to his 
grant, at the instance of Dajavai Deyuajaiya, of two 
villages of the^evenue value of 100 varahas each in 
Chikkadevarajagiri-smie and Dyavandahajji-slme, respec- 
tively, to the Lakshmikantasvami temple at Kalale. Of 
about the same time is an inscription oil a pair of golden 
feet of the shrine of Sn-Narayanasvfmn in the Molkote 
temple recording it as a gift of Knshnaraja. 17 

A lithic record of about 1758 refers to a gift of lands 
by Knshnaraja Wodevar to the temple 
( 2 ) 1756 - 1760 . at Perundalaiyiir. 18 Kefercnce has 
already been made in an earlier 
chapter to the conclusion of the Bhdshd-patra (deed of 
promise) by Knshnaraja on October 24, 1758, in favour 
of his father-in-law Karachuri Nanjarajaiya. This was 
supplemented at the same time by the issue by him of 
the Nambug e-nirupa (order of assurance) also, allowing 
Nanjarajaiya and other members of the Kajale family 
complete freedom in respect of their domestic affairs 
(such as marital relations, management of family estates, 
etc.). 19 We have a series of lithic inscriptions, dated 

14. Ibtd, 1913-1914, p. 50, para 108. 

15. E C., IX Dv. 69 • £ 1673 [1672], Pramodfita, Bh&drapada iu. 2. 

16. 1910-1911, pp- 55-56, para 134. 

17. E.C. t Mys. Dint. Suppl Vol., Sr. 288. 

18. I. 550, Cb. 299. 

19. E.C. % IV (2) Nj. 268 . Bahudltdnya , Aivija la 8. For a detailed notice 
of the BhAshd paira (Ibid, Nj. 267), vide text of f.n 77 in Ante Ch. IX. 
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May 23, 1759, 30 recording respectively the grant by 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar, as rent-free, of the villages of 
Mogehalli (in Channapatna-sthala of the revenue value 
of 600 varahas) and Bingipura (in Bengalur-sthala, 
yielding 200 varahas ) to Akal Shah and Atavala Shah for 
the Fakir -Dharma, and the village of Chattamagere 
(yielding 219 varahas) to the tomb of Salar Masud 
Khadri at Tonnur for feeding the poor at the tomb. A 
niriipa of Krishnaraja, dated in 1759, 21 and addressed to 
Chikkaiya, Superintendent of the Mijsuru-Nagarada - 
Hobali-Sime , intimates the appointment by him of 
Bhagavanu Sastri, in place of Aankara Dlkshita, as a 
sthdnika in the temple at Nanjangud, with all the 
privileges pertaining to that office. Another niriipa of 
his, of the same date, 22 is addressed to Abhinava- 
Sachchidananda-Bharati-Svami of feringeri, in which he 
expresses his pleasure at the proposed visit of His 
Holiness to Seringapatam and Nanjangud on his way 
to RameSvarain ( Setu ) and at the opportunity thus 
afforded him of paying homage to the gods Chandra- 
maujl^vara and Ratna Venugopala ( ratnamaya Venu- 
gopdlasvami ), and informs him that though the country 
had for the past eight or ten years suffered from the 
raids of the Muhammadans and the Mahrattas ( Yavatia 
Mahdrdstrara upasarga untdgi de&a-kd&ugalu arupavagi 
idddgyii), orders had been issued to the officers concerned 
to receive him with due honours and furnish him, as 
usual, with supplies and contributions ( ulupe muntdgi) 

20. Ibid, IX Cp. 32; An. 90; and IV (2) Kr. 18, 19 aud 20 S 1682 [1681], 
Framilthi, VaiMkha ba. 12. The revenue value of the villages granted, 
according to the records, had been previously paid into the treasury by 
Haidar Significantly enough, these documents point to the active 
influence Haidar was wielding,over the administration of Mysore already 
about Apnl-May 1759. 

21. M.A li ., 1918, p. 59, para 131. 

22. Ibid, 1916, p. 72, para 131. [For the text of the document, see Selections 
from the records of the Sringen Mutt, Vol. I. pp. 46-47, No. 33 . Pramd- 
thi\ also pp 47-48, 54-65, Nos. 34 and 38: Pram&thi and Vtkrama, 
(1759-1760)]. 
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in their respective jurisdictions. A copper-plate grant, 
dated September 29, 1760, 23 records the gift by Krishna- 
raja Wodeyar of the village of Belavadi (with twelve 
minor villages of the revenue value of 1,200 varakas), 
in Belur-sthala, under the jurisdiction of the Mysilm - 
Nagarada-HobaU , to His Holiness, during the latter’s 
halt in Sermgapatam (on his way to Raine4varain), to 
provide for the offerings, etc , to the deities &arada and 
Chandramaullsvara. A niriipa , dated October 4, 1760, 24 
relates to a further grant by him ot the village of 
Kodalipura, in Arkalgud-sthaja, as a sarramdnya to the 
matin. Another, also dated in 1760,\ and addressed 
to Likshmlkai^Taiya, Superintendent of the Mysiiru- 
Nagarada-HobaU-Sime , refers to a former grant of the 
village of Tandeya for the maintenance of Kalale 
Chikkaiya’s temple, satra and matha , and to a further 
grant of land (yielding 28 mrahaa ) made by the king. 
Among other documents of the year, are copper-plate 
charters recording respectively a grant to the Siva 
temple in Satyamangalam and gift of lands in Puttin', 
Kaniyur and Kuntur villages. 26 


23. Ibid, 1923, pp 41-44, No. 6 . 1682, Vikrama, Bhadrapada ha. 6 (For 

the text of the grant, see Selections, pp. 48-52, No. 35). A mrupa of 
Krishyaraja, of the same date and addressed to Lakshmlkantaiya, 
Superintendent of the M ysuru-N agar (ida-lI'>ba\i~Si me, not only con- 
firms the above grant but also directs hnn to make over the village, 
with its hamlets, to the Sringeri Math ( M.A II , 1916, p 72, para 130. 
For the text, sec Selections , pp. 52, 53, No 36). In 1762, information was 
received that the local officer at Belur was mismanaging the revenues 
from Beiava<Ji. A second ninijm was accordingly issued by Knshpa- 
raja Wodeyar on September 15, desiring Haidar All to see that the village 
was made o\er to the math and that the money collected was also 
remitted to it (.If A 11 , 1916, 1 c. For the text, see Selections, pp. 55-56, 
No. 40 Clntrablulnu, Bhddrapada ba. 12). This record is of some 
interest as it points to the " outward show ” of power retained by the 
king even after Haidar’s usurpation 

24. Ibid, 1916, p. 72, para 131. (For the text, see Selections, pp. 63-54, No. 37 
Vikrama, Bhddrapada ba. 10} 

96 Ibid, 1918, p 69, para 131 

26. I.M.F , I. 551, 653, 662, Cb. 307, 323 and 397 S. 1632, Vikrama. 
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A copper-plate inscription from Hanasoge, dated 
August 24, 1761, 27 registers the grant 
O) 1761 1766 . by Krishnaraja Wodeyar, on the occa- 
sion of Gokuldftami, of the village of 
Baragur (together with twelve hamlets) as an agrahara 
(named Krishnaraja-samudra ) to Brahmans. Another, 
from the same place, dated September 11, 1701, 28 relates 
to the formation by him of an agrahara (named Devdmba- 
samudra after his mother) in Melkote, Nanjangu<J, 
Yedatore and Bama-s.igara, and his grant of the same to 
Brahmans, divided into 225 shares ( vritti ). This record 
speaks also of Krishnaraja’ s gifts in such holy places as 
Prayaga, Gaya, Rainasetu (RameSvaram) , Kanchi, Venka- 
tadri (Tirupati) and ftrlrangam. 29 A third, dated Decem- 
ber 3, 17G1, 30 records the gift by Gurikar Madaiya, 
agent of Krishnaraja Wodeyar at Coimbatore, of 50 
vallam of land in the village of Kattampatti for the daily 
offerings of the God Ponmalai Velayudhasvami at 
Kinattakkadavur. A nirdpa of Krishnaraja, dated 
August 11, 1762, 31 refers to an additional grant of the 
village of Guliharavi as a sarvamanya to the firingeri 
Math. Another, dated in 17 63, 33 directs Nanjarajaiva, 
Superintendent of the Pattanada-Hobali-Slme, to set 
apart for several charities certain lands purchased by 
Kalale' Chikkaiya. A copper-plate inscription, dated 
January 4, 1764, 33 records the grant by Krishnaraja of 

27 E C , IV (2) Yd. 17 Vishu, Sr&vana ha. 8 ( Gdkuldstami ), Monday. 

28. Ibid, Yd 18: Visfi a , Bhildrapaia in 12, Friday See also M.A.R., 
1914-1915, pi) 64-65, para 110. 

29 Ibid , 11. 89-93 

30. M.E.R., 1925, App. A,p. 10, No. 17 £. 1683, Vishu , Kdrtigai 22, Thurs. 
day. 

31. M.A.R., 1916, p. 72, para 131. (For the text of the document, see Selections , 
p. 66 , No. 39 . CliitrabhAnu, &rilv ana ha. G). 

32. Ibid , 1918, p. 59, para 131. 

33. E.C. , IX Nl. 8 : A 1683, Svabhdnu , Pushya iu. 1 Rice places this record 
in 1761, accepting the &aka date 1683. The cyclic year Svabhdnu, Pushya 
iu. 1, however, corresponds to January 4, 1764, the exact date of the 
document. Apparently &. 1683 is a scribal error for £. 1685, Svabhdnu 
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two rent-free villages (of the revenue value of 27 imrahas ) 
to the mosque built by the Pesh Imam Ahmad Shah 
Saidu in Sondekoppa of the Nelamangala-sthaja. On the 
11th of the same month (i.e., on the occasion of Makara- 
sankramanam) , he also, we learn, 34 made gifts of a 
pair of silver pots, a silver plate and a silver chowrie to 
Gangadharesvara and Svarnambika at feivaganga A 
copper-plate charter from Pollachi (Coimbatore district), 
dated March 4, 17G4, 35 refers to the establishment by 
Madaiya, agent of Krishnaraja Wodeyar, of an agrahara 
called Madhavapura to the west of Anem ilt* (Annmalai 
Hill), allotting shares to Brahmans ; an<\ to his gift of 
lands to the loca^iva temple. Another, dated April 6, 
1764, 36 records the grant by Krishnaraja of the village of 
Sondekoppa, m Huliyurdurga-sthala, to Annaiya 6astri. 
A niriipa of his, dated December 30, 1765 s7 and addressed 
to Kantaiya of the Pattanada-Hubali-Sime-Vichdra , 

(see Ind Eph., VI. 830). Another record, a lithic out* (E C., IX (’p 
146), referring to a grant by Haidar All of the village of Ma|ur to Saidu 
Muhammad Akal Shah Khadri for FaJcn-Dharma, is dated S. 1686 
[1685], Svabhdnu, Puxhya iu. 2. This, again, actually corresponds to 
January 6, 17G4 (see Ind. Eph , 1 c.), though Rice places it in 1763 
Haidar is further styled m this epigraph as “ 7 id/ddhvra jn-Jidja-paramfi- 
vara mahu-pratapa Nawdb Haidar All Bahadur ruling the empire of the 
world.” We have also other records of the same datt (i.e., 1764), in 
which he is referred to as agent {Kdnja-l arta) to king Krishnaraja II (see, 
for instance, M.A.R , 1924, pp. 55-57, £7-58, Nos. 61 and 62) Evidently, 
by 1764, Haidar had reached the height of bis power as the Sarvddhthln 
of Mysore, although his theoretical designation of “agent” to the 
reigning king coutmued to be formally retained in the public documents 
of the tune. The ascription of supreme titles to Haidar is to be 
understood only on this footing. Even Karachuri Naujarajaiya, Haidar's 
predecessor in the office of Sarvadhikdri in Mysore, was looked upon as 
the supreme authority in Mysore during 1748-1761 when he was at the 
plenitude of his power and glory (see under Literary activity in Ch. XV 
below). And Haidar followed in his wake. 

34. E.C., Bangalore Diit. S i ppl. Vol.. SI. 92-95 Svabhdnu , Pushya tin. 8, 
Wednesday. 

36. Af. E. R., 1928, App. A, p. 6, No. 7 . 1685, Svabhdnu, Phdlguna Su. 2, 

Sunday. See also and compare 1. M. P , I. 660, Cb. 375 and 376. 

36. E. O., XII Kg. 36 . 1686, Tdrana, Chaxtra 4u 6. 

37. M A. R., 1926, p. 17, No. 2 Pardbhava, P unity aba 3. Here for Pard- 
bhava read Pdrthwa, 
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directs him to pay 360 Kanthlrdya varahas annually to 
the Guru Lakshmldhara-Tlrtha at Channa patna. Another, 
dated in 17G5 38 and addressed to Krishnaiya of the 
Ayakattu department, desires him to make over as 
sarvamdnya one-half of the village of Kadattur, in 
Salya-sthila (Salem), to Venkatanarasimhachar, great 
grandson of Kotikanyadanam Immadi-Lakshmlkumara- 
Tirumalai-Tatacharya. Perhaps the last of the available 
records of Krishnaraja Wodeyar is a copper-plate charter, 
dated April 19, 1766, 30 registering the grant of two 
villages in Piriyapatna-sthafa as Srotriya-vidnya to the 
Guru of the Sripadaraya Math, Lakshmlnidhi-Tlrtha- 
Sripada, disciple of Arl-Vallabha-Tlrtha (who was 
disciple of &rlkantha- Tlrtha.) These villages, according 
to the charter, had fallen into decay and were overgrown 
with jungle, infested by elephants and tigers The 
object of the grant was the restoration of the villages to 
their former condition by clearing the jungle and making 
the ground fit for cultivation at the expense of the math , 
suitable remissions being made in the rental (to be paid 
for the villages during the first five years) for the 
construction of tanks, etc. We have also numerous 
documents of the reign, relating to sale of villages 
and lands, gifts, etc., by the king (1760-1 7G3), 40 

J)H ItCd, 1912, p. 08, para 180. Krishnaiya of this record is perhaps identical 
with Bakslu Knshuaiya of the Mily. Conn, and Mily. Count. Carres , 
cited m Ante Ch. XI. 

39. Ibid , 1920, pp. 70-71, No. 77 : tf. 1689, Vyaya , Chnitra iu. 10. Here foa 
tf. 1689 read S. 1688. Accepting the &aka date, the Iieport places the 
grant in 1767, winch, however, docs not tally with the cyclic year. 
Vyaya actually corresponds to S 1688 (see hid. Eph., VI. 33d). There 
was an mtercalary Chaitra m that year (Ibid) and the grant must, m 
keeping with thn Vaishtjava tradition, be held to have been made on 
Nija-Chaitra iu. 10 (April 19, 1766), i.e., six days before the death of 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar. 

40 Ibid, 1912, p. 08, para 130 ; 1933, pp. 261-263, No. 06 ; 1928, pp. 62-63, 
No 46; 1908, p. 24, para 78 (E. C. t Mys. Diet. Suppl. Vol. , Nj. 299 and 
800) (1760-1762) ; I. M. P., I. 551, Cb. 903, 304 and 305 (1760-1762) ; E. C., 
Ill (1) Nj. 15 ; IV (2) Cb. 81 ; Ng. 7 ; Yl. 63 ; V (1) and (2) Hn. 118 and 132 
IX Nl. 61, and XII Tp. 112 ; Ck. 45, etc. (1761-1763). The Royal sale 
deeds, cited here, point to the low state of finances in the treasury whiob 
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private parties (1737-17(50) 41 and officials (1761- 
17(56). 43 

The records of the Dalavai family, during the reign 

(61 Of the D*lavau: of Krishnarija Wodeyar, range from 
1735 to 1763. Although the Dalavai 

(1) 1735-1767. . . . , T & .. „ * 

regime in Mysore was practically at an 
end in 1759, Karachuri Nanjarajaiya continued to make 
grants, etc., in his own name even during his retirement 
in Konanur. A lithic inscription, which can be dated in 
July 1735, 4J registers a grant by SarvadhikSri Nanja- 
rajaiya (cousin brother of Dalavai Devarajaiya) to the 
matha of Maruladeva in Honnapura JMagadi taluk). 
From a copper-nk*te charter dated August 22, 1741, 44 we 
learn that the Sarvadhikari, with the Dalavai’s consent, 
made all the sixteen great gifts to Brahmans, and, just 
before his death in 1739, had obtained the formal 
permission of Krishnaraja Wodeyar for the formation and 
grant of an agrahara (of 120 shares) to them in his own 
name ( Nanjaraja-samudra ) in Kannambadi (Kanvapuri) ■ 
About 1735, Dalavai Devarajaiya, we note, got built 
“ a strong bridge of twenty-three very substantial arches ” 
over the Kapini river at Mallanamule. 45 An inscription 

bad been continuously drained during troubled times (1761-1701). To 
restore the equilibrium, the practice of disposing of villages and landed 
property appears to have come into increasing vogue in Mysore from 
about 1760 onwards. 

41. Ibid, 1916, pp. 71-72, fara 130 (1737) ; 1936, pp. 100-108, No 28(1761) ; 1912, 
p. 68, para 180 ( E C., Myn Dint. Suppl. Vo I., TN. 264) (1753) ; 1924, 
pp. 54-65, No. 60 (1765); 1914-1915, p. 64, para 110 (E.C., Bangalore 
Diat. Suppl. VoL, Md 86) (1767) ; 1916, p. 72, para 181 (1760) ; EX'., IV 
(2) Ch. 55 (1750), 56 (1758), 101 (1769), and III (1) Nj. 32 (1769), etc. 

42. Ibid, 1933, pp. 200-206, No. 31 (1737) ; 1908, p. 24, para 78 (E.C., Mya. 
Diat. Sup pi. VoL , Nj. 298) (1761) ; 1925, pp. 68-69, No. 76 ; 1926, pp. 98-94, 
No. 110 (1763) ; 1924, pp. 55-67, 67-58, Nos. 61 and 62 (1764); E.C., IX 
Cp. 166 (1761), 146 (1764) ; An. 91 (1766) ; III (1) Nj. 94 (1766), etc. 

48. Ibid, 1914-1916, p. 64, para 110 ( E . C., Bangalore Diat. Suppl. VoL, 
Ma. 122: R&kahaaa, $rdvana in?). The characters in the record are 
considerably defaced. 

44. E. C., IV (2) Yd. 58 (cited in !.n. 12 supra) : 11. 31-36. 

46. See account of Rev. Schwartz's Embassy to Servngapatam (1779), quoted 
in Wilks, I. 846 (with f.n.), App. VIII. From the context, “Madene 
mule} " of the text is to be identified with Mallanamule, near Nanjangug. 

00 
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from the Mackenzie Collection , dated April 6, 1747, 46 
refers to the erection by him of a two-storeyed Banga- 
mantapa , named Slta-vilasa , in the temple of Ranganatha 
at Seringapatam. Devarajaiya is also, about this time, 
credited with the construction of a water-course by name 
Sitd-sarovara , near the capital. 47 The Dalavai Agra- 
hdram Plates II, dated April 18, 1749, 48 record the grant 
to Brahmans by him (Dajaviu Devarajaiya), with the 
formal permission of Krishnaraja Wodeyar, of an agrahdra 
of 1*20 shares, named Bamachandrapura (south ot 
T. Narasipur), formed out of fourteen villages acquired by 
him. A nirtlpa of Devarajaiya, dated in 1750 49 and 
addressed to Tammaiya, Pdrupatyagdr of Krishnaraja- 
nagara-sthaja, directs him to see that a village of the 
revenue value of 100 var alias in that place was made 
over to the Lakshmlkantasvami temple at Kalale as per 
orders of the king. An inscription of about 1750 on a 
silver platter (for burning camphor) in the Narayanasviimi 
temple at Melkote, refers to it as a votive offering of 
Dalavai Devarajaiya of Mysore {Malt'd ura Dalardyi 
Dcvarujaiyana sevc).™ A letter of the Dalavai, dated in 
175 1 51 and addressed to Uinmaji -Pandit of Kolar, is of 
some interest. According to it, Ummaji-Pandit had sent 
word to Devarajaiya through Sabaji Nayaka that in case 
assurance was given in regard to the maintenance of the 
rights'and privileges of the DHmukhi , Despdnde, Nadu - 
Gauda and others as heretofore, as also with regard to 
the expenses of Ins establishment, the salary of the 400 

-16. Ms. No 18-15-20, p. 65. Prabhava , Chaitra iu 7. 

47. Haul Sum , flf 99, see also ami compare My a. Il&j, Cha 44. 

48. K. C , III (0 TN 63 : li. 1670, &ukla, Vaiidkha in 12, Tuesday. Here 
for.S v . 1670 read fi. 1671. Rice places tlm document in 1748, relying 
mainly on the Aaka date. But the cyclic year SuUa actually corres- 
ponds to »S\ 1671 (see lnd. Eph. t VI. 300), and the date of the grant falls 
on April 18, 1749, aa above. 

49. Af. A. Ti ., 1914-1915, p. 64, para 110 

60 Ibtd, 1908, p. 24, para 78 (E. C , Mys. Dtst. Stippl . Vol., Sr. 290). 

51. /M, 1909-1910, p. 42, para 105. 
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Olekars of Somaiya and the villages to be granted to 
himself, he would arrange for the transfer of Kolartothe 
Mysore Government and send his own younger brother 
to Seringapatam. Thereupon Devarajaiya wrote to him 
in reply that he need not feel the least anxiety about any 
of the matters mentioned above in case the place was 
loyally transferred to the Mysore Government ; and asked 
him to effect the transfer, looking upon the assurance 
given by Gopalarajaiya (Katti Gopalaraja Urs) and 
Sabaji Nayaka as assurance given by himself. A nirupa 
of Devarajaiya, dated January 0, 1754 52 and addressed 
to Vlraraju, Superintendent of the Mysuru-Nagarada- 
HobaU-Sime, direpts him to afford all facilities to the 
representatives or the Sringen Svami in their enquiries 
into the conduct of the disciples of the math and in the 
collection of the usual contributions from them, and to 
put down with a severe hand mischievous men causing 
obstruction to those representatives. A hthic record of 
about 1750 from Bhavani-Kiidal, registers the erection 
by Devarajaiya of a vuintapa in the local Isv.ira temple. 53 
Another, dated in 1750, 51 relates to the execution of 
repairs to the various parts of the temple of Avanaslsvara 
at Avanasi, and the setting up of a llnga called 
Sankaresvara in the south-east corner thereof, by Gurikar 
&ankaraiya, an official under Devarajaiya at Coimbatore. 
A copper-plate inscription from Karainadai, dated m 
1757, 55 records the grant by Devarajaiya of the village of 
Bhusurapaljam (*> Bhusurapalyam) to Brahmans. 

The earliest of Dajavai Karachiiri Nanjarajaiya’s 
records is a hthic one dated March 10, 
(2) 174M763. 1741, % referring to a grant of wet land 

(of the sowing capacity of ten kolagas) 

62. Ibid , 1916, p. 72, para 131. (For the text, see Selection •, p. 45, No. 32 
&rlmukha t Pushya in. 12). 

63 I. M. P , I. 626, Cb. 68. 64 Ibid, I. 623, Cb 32 . S 1678, Dhdtu. 

56. Ihd, Cb. 36 £. 1479, Uvara. Here for ,S\ 1479 read £. 1679. 

66 M A. It , 1926, p. 64, No. 67 . $ 1663, Durmati, Chaitra iu. 6. 

oo* 
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to the local god of Kanimbale by his agent Ramappa. 
Next we have inscriptions of about 1746 on the pedestals 
of God Taridave6vara and Goddess Chandikambika in the 
temple of Mallikarjuna on the hill of Bettadapura, which 
speaks of them {i.e., pedestals) as his gifts. 57 We have 
also inscriptions of about 1750 on the pedestals of the 
metallic images of Dakshinamurti (in the temple of 
GangadhareSvara at Seringapatam) , Manonmani-Amma 
(processional image of Sarvamanga]a-Kamakshi-Amma 
in the temple of Agastye6vara at Tirumakudlu), Tanda- 
veSvaraand Chandikambika (in the temple of Vaidye£vara 
at Talakad), and Tandave4vara and Manonmani (in the 
Divyalingesvara temple at Haradanahalli, Chamarajanagar 
taluk) —referring to these gifts as the service of Nanja- 
r&jaiya. 58 An inscription on the northern wall of the 
mahddvdra of the Trinayane.4vara temple at Mysore, 
datable in November 1752, 50 records the completion of the 
tower ( gopura ) of the temple, caused to be erected by the 
Dalavai. A lithic record, dated November 1, 1756, 60 speaks 
of Vlraiya, domestic agent ( manevdrte Gitrikdr) of 
Nanjarajaiya, as having got built the tank at Channa- 
patna and made a rent-free gift of land thereunder 
( kattii'kodige ) to gods and Brahmans. A nirupa of 
Nanjarajaiya, dated in 1759 G1 and addressed to Basetti, 
Pdrupatyagar of Mysore [Malm dr unagar a), communi- 
cates to him the king’s grant of the village of Tandeya 
(of the revenue value of 120 varalias , in the Mysuru- 
NagaiM-sthaja under the jurisdiction of the Myiuru- 

57 ffnrf, 1912-191!!, p. 49, para 114 (E. C., Mya, Dist Suppl. Vol., Ha. 154) 
The donor Karnchuri Nanjarajaiya is referred to thus- Nanjaraja 
Wageyaraiya, son of Vlraruja Wa<Jeyaraiya of Ka)ale and grandson of 
Mahisiir Dajavai Do^aiya of Bhiradvaja-gotra, Afivalayana-sutra and 
Rik-4akha. 

58. Ibid , 1912, p. 58, para 130 ( E . 0., Mys. Diat. Suppl. Vol., Sr. 174, TN. 149 
a&d 194). 

59. Ibid, 1909, p. 27, para 102 (Ibid, My. 107 : <$. 1675, inglrasa, Kdrtlka 
ba ?, where for 1675 read 6. 1674). 

60. E. C., IX Cp. 34: 6. 1678, Dhdtu, KdrVka iu. 10, 

61. M. A, /?., 1918, p. 69, para 131. 
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Nagarada-HobalL--Vichdra-Ch&vadi) to provide for offer- 
ings of rice and lamps in the Prasanna-NanjundeiSvara 
temple — built at his own expense by Kalale Chikkaiya, 
on the northern bank of the Kapila near Nanjangud — 
and for the upkeep of the satra there and of the jauga ma- 
nia tha in the Pete of Mysore, also founded by Chikkaiya ; 
and directs him to carry out the king’s orders. Among 
other records of Nanjarajaiva, assignable to the period 
c. 1756-1760, are inscriptions referring to his setting up of 
images of sixty-three &aiva saints— with their reflective 
names inscribed thereon — in the 6rlkanthe6vara temple 
at Nanjangud, and his gifts of two silver ehownes 
(chdmara) and a silver cup to the LakshmlkanUsvami 
temple at Kajal^and of the image of Tandavesvara to the 
Ramesvara temple at Ramanathpur.*’ 2 A lithic record 
from Madaniir, dated February 11, 1761, 63 registers a 
grant of villages lor services to god Annadani-R>'»mesvara 
of Bangarahalli-Ramanathpur. Three mrupas oi his, all 
dated in 1763, w relate in the main to a car festival that 
was to take place at the Lakshmikantasvami temple at 
Kajale on the 6th lunar day of the dark fortnight of 
Sravana annually under the name Naujardja-Tlrundlu ** 
during the astensm of Krttika. One of these nirupas , 
addressed to Nagaiya, Parupatyagdr of Pinyapatna, 
intimates to him the grant by Nanjarajaiya of the village of 
Karatalu (of the revenue value of 220 varahas) in Rudra- 
patna hobli, to provide for the function and orders him 
to treat the village as a tax-free endowment. Another, 
addressed to Venkatesaiya, directs him to supply the 

627 IsTcT'lV (2) Nj 200-265; M. A R. t 1918, l.c ; 1917, p. 59, para 141 ; 
1909, l.c. 

63. Ibid , V (1) and (2) Ag 84 : Vtkrama, Mdgho iu. 7. See also Ibid , Ag. 60 
(February 14, 1761), a grant by Virarajaiya, son of Nanjarajaiya, more 
fully noticed under Domestic life in Ch. XV below. 

64. M. A. R. t 1914-1916, p. 65, para 110. 

65. A festival organized and endowed by Karachuri Nanjarajaiya. Bee 
Appx. v-(2). 

66. This grant is also referred to in E. C., IV (2) Yd. 82 (1767), a litbi 
record. 
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temple at Kalale with 50 milch cows and see that they are 
properly tended, and to collect the revenue of the village 
Karataju and carry on the car festival from the next year. 

The grants show that in keeping with the spirit of 
toleration characterising Hindu kings, 
tuncB 0 BI>int ° l thC Krishnaraja did not differentiate bet- 
ween classes of his subjects. Hindus 
and Mussarmans received equal treatment. The Aringeri 
math received special attention, having regard to its 
importance and the influence it wielded. Institutions 
and individuals of other sections of the people also 
throve under the unstinted support of the king. So 
deeprooted were the traditions of the early rulers and the 
Dajavais in this regard that, as we shall see, Haidar, 
during his regime as Sarvddhikari of Mysore (1701-178.'), 
could not but cherish them and make them the 
foundation of his political policy. 

The state of the times is to some extent reflected 
generally in the records above referred 
of the to as well as in the literary productions 
noticed in the next chapter. 6 " The 
maintenanacc of the ideal of Varnd&rama-dharma and 
crystallistaion of society into recognised castes helped to 
preserve society against political cataclysms outside the 
country and revolutions within. The even tenor of the 
daily life of the various classes seems to have been 
hardly disturbed by the one or the other. The displace- 
ment of chiefs and rulers, of ministers and agents was 
not felt by the general body of the people. Neither the 
quiet of the Brahmanical settlements (agrahdras ) , nor the 
even pursuit of religious and literary avocations and of 
institutions (like maths and temples) was disturbed. The 
feasts and festivals were observed as of old. The temple 
festivals (Gokuldftami, Vasantotsavam and the others 

6?. See also, on this and the following sections, article entitled Two Centuries 
of Wodeyar Rule in Mysore by N. Subba Rao in the Q. J . M. 8. f 
XXI IL 463-473. 
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usually termed Tirunah) were celebrated with the usual 
eclat. The management of the temples continued in the 
hands of the sthanikas, who had been, if anything, more 
assertive than ever m the exercise of their authority. 

Trade and Commerce went along traditional 
lines, the State maintaining a 
mcrcc L aUd C ° m monopoly of Sandal-wood, which 
attracted the attention of tin* European 
traders in India. 08 The liana and raraha continued to 
be the prevailing currency of the period. From the 
references in certain inscriptions to the tax levied on 
looms ( magga terige) and on cotton {Ifcitti pom mu), it 
would seem th|^. weaving as an industry was next only 
to agriculture. Evidently the hand loom industry was 
showing a tendency to expansion and afforded scope for 
taxation. The military and civil professions derived 
their income from salaries ( suvarnadaya ) and in excep- 
tional cases from lands also (darawdaya) granted to 
them by the ruler. Gifts were the commonest mode 
of acquisition of landed property by certain classes of 
people. Assignment of lands for military purposes 
(i.e., to meet military expenditure) was a feature of the 
time. Deeds relating to the conveyance of villages by 
the king to private parties during the latter part of the 
reign throw light on the low state of the State’s finances. 
The treasury was evidently getting depleted more and 
more during 1751-1761. It is said that as regards some 
of these sales “ the price received in each case was 
nearly ten times the annual rental value of the same.” 

During the reign of Krishjiaraja II, the old financial 
system — modified by ChikkadevarSja 
Taxation. Wodeyar — was being continually 

adapted to the requirements of a 


68. See, on this point, Records of St. George : Telli. Cone. (1748-49), 209, 
222; (1750-51), 108, 115, where the imposition by the King of Mysore 
of an “ impediment ” on Sandal-wood “exported out of his country ” 
is frequently referred to. 
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polity dominated by the civil and military elements. The 
main sources of State income were, as of old, land revenue, 
excise, income-tax, tolls and customs, and local and com- 
munal taxes. An examination of these items shows that 
both as regards levy and incidence, there was a constant 
tendency at adaptation. While there vvere some departures 
in the matter of levy, in other cases there were improve- 
ments effected and thus the earlier system was sought to 
be improved from the point of view of yield. Thus, under 
land revenue, besides the existing items, there were 
included the tax on building sites of Brahmans and 
Audras ( brdhmana nivUana , sudra nivUana) in villages 
and the major towns ( hall / , hiriyur ); a moiety of the 
income derived from rent-free lands granted to menials 
(iilifja manyada arevdsi ) ; the quit-rent from jodi lands 
granted rent-free ( manyada jodi) ; the fee levied for 
assessment rolls ( pattc kanike) ; the tax on plots of 
land where greens were grow n ( soppina tdta ) ; the tax 
on minor crops raised ( chiluvana pairu, jdjari pairu) ; 
the additional revenue raised from dependent villages 
( upagramagala hechchu huttuvali) ; the surplus revenue 
derived from the lands under the tanks, ix., rates 
levied on crops raised under the tanks and in garden 
lands ( here kelagana hechchu huttuvali , here pairu, 
totadO" pairu) ; the fixed cash assessments levied (Sistu 
nagadu handaya, ), the tax on dung hills (tippe halla) ; 
and on the iron sugarcane mills installed in place of 
the wooden ones ( kahhinada kdbhina gana). Under 
income-tax were included the tax on profits in business 
{ ldbhddaya)y and the tax on income derived from 
exports (horadaya). Tolls and customs formed a major 
source of revenue and under this head were included 
octroi duties {sunkada pommu) on cloth ( javali ), cotton 
( hatti pommu), and road tolls imdrga sunka). Under 
Jocal taxes, it is worthy of note that while the earlier 
levies were maintained, most of the taxes introduced 
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by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, as an exceptional measure, 
appear to have fallen into desuetude, only some being 
current (such as Devardya vatta , kuri tcrige and mane 
terige). An interesting addition under this head, during 
this period, as elsewhere indicated, was the tax known 
as bala terige , a fee levied on tailed animals Another 
addition was the item known as devata are vast , a 
moiety of the income set apart for divine service A 
rather unique tax, throwing light on the political 
conditions of the times, was the dandinn kdntke , mili- 
tary cess, which later developed into the nazardna 
under Haidar. A similar item was tl^e one known as 
sendy a , which ^as a cess levied on military officers. 
These taxes appear to have been introduced in the 
latter half of Krishnaraja’s reign. These indicate the 
character of the times as much as the expedients 
adopted to cast the taxation net wider so as to cover 
even the military. Among communal taxes, inscrip- 
tions prominently mention only jdtikuta , mmaydchdra 
and puravarga (evidently a variety of profession tax 
levied on certain sections of people living in the cities 
as differentiated from the major towns), which would 
indicate that the government had still its hold on caste 
associations and meetings in particular localities. 
Under miscellaneous sources, we find included the 
items known as additional presents or benevolences 
( hechchu bedige or kanike) and the fee for putting the 
tikd on the forehead ( ndmaganike ). Notwithstanding 
these additional levies, the records bear out in an ample 
measure the general contentment of the people during 
the period, despite the violent character of the changes 
that were taking place both in and outside of Mysore. 
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rule and the conduct of his ministers — Evil effects of 
wrong ministerial behaviour : loss of power and displace- 
ment by Ilaidar Ali — Nanjaraja’s faults of character and 
the penalty he paid for them — Why he failed in his attempt 
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His memorable stand for the political liberty of Southern 
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Nanjaraja and Bolingbroke : a comparison and a contras t-^ 
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credit due to thorn — Results of the disaster at Trichinopolv : 
End of the Dalavai regime and the emergence of Ilaidar 
All Krishnaraja Wodoyar II as he might have been. 

I NVOLVED as the kingdom was in intricate foreign 
politics and internal troubles continuously during 
1751-17(51, the social side of the reign 
] 7 61- ot Krishnaraja Wodevar is perhaps best 

seen to advantage in the period 17.51- 
1751, an epoch marked by the ascendency of the Dujavat* 
on the one hand and on the other by peace and security 
in the State, despite the occasional inroads of the 
Mahrattas and the Mughals. Of SeriVgapatam, during 
this period, we f $oan a picture as a flourishing city with 
a large resident population as buss and active as a 
hundred years ago. We read of it as still shining as a 
medimval Hindu city ruled by a king who maintained 
the traditions of a revered past. With its impregnable 
and extensive fort (kofr) adorned by the moat, ramparts, 
spikes and bastions ; its richly plastered mansions 
( bliavana , saudha) ; its magnificent Palace {aramanc) 
brilliant with its many exquisitely carved halls with self- 
expressive names Saundarya-Vilasa, Chitra-Sdle , 
Chandra-balc , Hajara-chtivadi , Kara ra tuju-m ant a pa and 
Bhadra-bliavana ; and its jewelled throne ( ratna-ximha - 
sana), 1 Seringapatam was as ever befoic an object of beauty 
and admiration. Among the attractive features of life in 
the capital city were the king’s Durbar {olaga) in the 
gorgeously decorated court-hall {Olaga-Salr, Hajara- 
chavadi ) of the Palace and the grand Malianavami or 
Navaratri festival, conducted in the impressive old style. 2 
Indeed the Dasara, with its elaborate programme of 
wrestling by jettis 0 malla-yuddha , mu§ti-yuddha) and 


1. Saund. Kdv., chs. I, IV, IX-XII ; also Nanjardjayaias. Cham., II. ff. 6. 

For an account of these and other works cited in this Chapter, Bee under 
Literary activity below. 

2. Ibid, chs. I, IV, IX and XII. 
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the procession-in-state on the tenth day ( Pauju ), had 
attained considerable popularity. 3 One of Krishparaja 
Wodeyar’s Durbars held about 1740 was, it is interesting 
to find, 4 attended by the following among other feuda- 
tories of his, namely, Doddaiya of Sambalh, Chaluvaiya 
of Anantagiri, Kantaiya of Haradanahalh, Krishnaiya of 
Maddiir, Keinparajaiya of Behur [the conqueror of 
Baiche Gauda of (Cliik) Ballapur] , Alangada Narasaiya 
of Magadi, Vlrarajaiya of NuggehaUi, Chikkaiya of 
Kadur, Narasarajaiya of Kadaba, Chaluvarajaiya of 
Hebbur, Muddarajaiya of Chiknayakanahajli and 
Devarajaiya of Sujagiri ; the chiefs of Salem (fidlt/a), 
Denkanikdte, Hosur, Namakal, Satyamangalam, Coim- 
batore ( Coyamuttiir ), Mysore, Gaurambudhi, Yelandur, 
Piriyapatna, Hole-Narasipur ( Narasimhapura ), Arkal- 
giid, Kandikere, Turuvekere ( Turugere ), Devaraya-durga, 
Turnkur, Maddagiri, Kunigal, Huliyur-durga and 
Channapatna ; and the headmen ( Gurikclr ) of Kikkeri, 
Belur, Haranahalli, Honnavajh and (?) Dindigal. The 
festival had grown with the ages and the feudatories 
seemed to delight in its celebration even more than their 
liege-lord. Its social aspects were as much appreciated 
by about this time as their political. 

Vedic learning and culture continued to be preserved 
intact during the period. We have 
culture 0 TearniUeR, d reference to the capital city of Seringa- 
patam with its Brahmanical tenements 
(bhusura-nikara-niveiana) always resplendent with the 
fragrant odour of the flame of sacrificial fire, whose 
inhabitants, leading good domestic lives, were reputed for 
their proficiency in Vedic lore and disputation. 6 Among 
the Vedic scholars of the time, Pradhan Venkatapataiya 

8. Ibid, ch. XII. 

«. Ibid, I, 89*82. 

5. Nanjard jay ciias. Cham., II. ff. 5-7: nirantara didipyam&na hOmadhima 
gandha augandhi vita ; Vidishu vddiahucha aiyantam chat Utah chatur • 
vhvapi. 
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was, it is interesting to note , 6 well known for his 
attainments in the Puranas : he was descended from a 
learned family, his father Tmnnapp^rya being referred 
to as one who could rec ite the whole of the Yajur- Veda 
and the Apast amblia-Sutra. 

The court of Krishnaraja Wodeyar was the symbol of 
the culture and tastes of the tirue«. 
Litcrurj activity. Literature — sacred and seeulai—- and 

the arts flourished as usual under royal 
patronage. Karachuri Nanjarajaiya — referred to as 
Nanjaraja in literary works— was 
raja*ya ChUn N * nia himself, we learn , 7 th^ foremost among 
the scholars of Krishnaraja’s court. An 
accomplished person that he was, he had mastered, and 
was known to have had at h i s fingers’ ends, all arts . 8 
Gifted with a nice sense of discrimination , 9 he used to 
take delight in the company of the learned . 10 He 
had been initiated into the tenets of Saivism , 11 and had 

G. See Af. A. It , 1923, pp G6-70, No f»H (1741), cited in Oh XIV, f n 13 
The jzenealog\ ot Venkata pataiya, arcoiding to this record, was an 
follows, 

Cio\inda Danayaka of Kannainbadi ( Kauvnpun ) 

(iopa larva j 

Knshnarya ^Vudic scholar 0 

I i 

Tirnmappar} a 
Veukatapati m. Kava 

7. Sangl. Gangd., ff. 1 tirlmat-Krtshna mahibhujr, narapatfr vxdvat 

pradhdndgranxh Sri-Nanja-kshxtip&laka. 

8. Ibid ; also NaujardjayaiG., I. p. 6 sakala kaldnidhi ; aarvdh kaldh 

it rasi kjrta hantdnjali put ah. 

9. Ngnjardjayaias Cham., I. ff. 3: sdrdadra vxvichandti chaturah. 

10. &iva-Gl., I, 13; titvabhahta-Vx.' Dar ., I, 12; also Mbh. Adi ., ff. 1, and 
Sabhd., ff. 118, and Bhadragirx-M dhdt , col. . budtiajanarodane 
gOtfhiyanenagi ; budhajana ranjane. 

11. Ibid, 1, 16 ; Ibtd, 1, 14 : Pdiupata idstrdrtha tatvava . . . tilxdu. 

Here the word Pdiupata haB to be understood as meaning “of or relating 
to Siva," and not the Pa£upata school of &aivism. Nanjaraja was a 
guddha-Saiva. During his time, the PaAupata school as such had nearly, 
if not wholly, gone out of existence. Broadly the passage may be 
rendered thus : " He having learnt the fundamental doctrines pertaining 
to the religion of Siva," 
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drunk deep in the fountain of the Saivagamas and 
Nigamas , including the Saiva-Panchakshara. 12 Profi- 
cient in composing poems in Sanskrit, Telugu, Kannada 
and other languages, 13 he could study independently a 
gloss or commentary on a treatise or text, 14 and was held 
in high esteem by his contemporaries as a new Bhoja 
in the matter of appreciation and encouragement of 
literary merit ( &ri-Nanjardjd nava-Bh <lj a raj a h ; nutana- 
Bhojardjah) , 15 

Most of the earlier literary productions of Nanjaraja 
extant are adaptations in Kannada 
prose ( yachana-kdvya ; tiku), assign- 
able to the period c. 1734-1742. 16 They 
generally belong to a series entitled 
Nanjaraja-Vdni-Vildsa and deal with 
&aiva-Puranas, ritualism and philoso- 
phy. They are written in intelligible 
modern Kannada ( achcha Kannada) for popular edifica- 
tion ( akhilararivante ), and begin with invocations, 
among others, to &iva, Ganesa, Nllakantha-Bhashyakara 
(&r!kai\thttcharya), Haradattacharya and Sundaresvara- 
cbarya, some of the works 17 being preceded also by a 
short poetical account of the pedigree of Nanjaraja {i.e., 
of the Kalale Family). Thus he rendered from Sanskrit 
the &ivabhakta-Vildsa-Darpanavi (in 90 chapters), 18 

12. Ibid, I, 18-11 ; Ibid, I, 12-18 : vara A hvdqama mgamadarthavanandu 

13. Mbh. HablUl., l.c. ; also M&rhand(ya- Purdna, col.; &ivabhakta-Vi. 
Du r., col , and Bhadragiri-M&h&t. , l.c.: Gi rvdnandhra Karnafakddt 
n ilnd bfulttha vuitsha kdvya rachand chdturi dhurina. 

14. Nanjardiayaiu., I. p. 4: svayam vydkhyd pit himadhivasati. 

16. Ibid, VI. p. 89. 

16. Nanjaraja, as be tells us, began the Adi-Parva of his Mahdbhdrata in 
1742 0. 1664, Dundubhi ), just at a tune when he bad finished his major 
works on fitnva-Purdnaa, such as Hdldsya-MdlUltmya, Sivabhakta- 
VilAsa-Darjianam, Bhadragiri-M&hdtmya, etc. (see Mbh. Adi., ff. 1). 
This enables us to assign these earlier works of his to c. 1734*1742. 
See also and compare Kar. Ka. Qha., Ill, 40*47. 

17. See, for instance, the $wa-Gl. and the ibivabhakta-Vi. Dar. 

18. Mss. Nos. A. 186 and 220-P. ; My a. Or. Lib. ’, also No. 18-18-9-P.i. ; 
Mad- Or. Lib- We have also, in palm leaf, a Telugu version of this 


Ills works : 

(a) The fiivabha- 
kla- V % Id s a-Darjni- 
nant and other 
Satva-Van'ina'i and 
M (l h (i t in y a h, c 1 
1734-1742. 
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dealing with the Sivabhahta-Mdhdtmya of the Skandopa- 
Purdna of Vyasa; ftivadhaimottara-Vachana or Parana 
(in 50 chapters), 10 and the Setumahimddar&a (in 52 
chapters) 20 of the Skanda-Purdna ; Siva-GIte (in 10 
chapters) 21 of the Padma-Pnrdna ; Luiga-Purdna (in 
two parts of 10B and 50 chapters respectively) ; aa 
Markaiidcya-Purana ( Tatparya-dipiLe ) . <i3 Bhadtagiri- 
Mdlidtmya (in 16 chapters), 24 dealing with the legendary 
history of Bhadragin as told in the Brahmdnda-Pardna • 
H ti las y a - M a htitmya (in 71 chapters) , a> depicting the 
sixty-four sports of Sundaiesvara ol Madura, as narrated 
in the Agastya-Samlutti of the ^kanda- Parana ; 
Haradattdchdrjjp-Mdhdtmya (in 10 chapters). 20 describing 
the life-history of Haradattacharya. the Saiva preceptor, 
according to the Bhavishi/dtlara-P'unhja ; and the 
ViglinUvara-Vrata-Kalpa (in three parts, namely, 
Syamantakupdkhydna , Sankastahara-Chaiarthi- Vrata 
and Dhundl-Vinayaha-Clumtre ), 27 dealing with the 
worship ot Ganesa as prescribed in the lihurishyottam - 
Parana and the Kd&nna/t i mti rth a -Da rpnna m of the 
Shdnda-Puraiia . 


work — kr.owu an fiivabhnhta- Vill how -hmm ihed to Naitjuraja Tim 
liai been brought to our notice by Mr. M Venkata IUddi, Nosam, 
Kurnool district 

19. Ms. No. 18-20-16— P. L ; Mad. Or. Lib 

20. See Kur. l\a. Cha , III. 46 

21. Ms. No. 18-1-19— P L , Mad Or. Lib. , also Mx No A 128—7’.; M i/s 
Or. Lib. 

22. Ms. No. 19-2-87— P. ; Mad. Or. Lib. ; also No. 19-13-26 -P. L . ; Mud. 
Or. Lib. 

23. Ms, No. K. 46— P. L. ; Mys. Or. Lib. 

24. Ms. No. 18-13-14 — P. L ; Mad. Or. Lib. Bhadragin . a hill to the 
south-west of the confluence of rivers Pinakini and Vahnl. 

26. Ms. No 19-3-65— P. ; Mad. Or Lib. ; also No. A. 199— P. , Mys. Or. Lib. 
There are three Mss. of this work in the Mad. Or. Lib. and four in the 
My$. Or. Lib. Naujaraja is known to have written a Telugu version 
also of the HuUlmja-MdhAtmya . 

26. Ms. No. 186— P. L. , Mys. Or. Lib. 

27. Ms. No. B. 269— P. ; Mys. Or. Lib. See also Det. Cat. Kan. Mas. of the 
tfad. Or. Lib.y II, item Nos. 249, 251 and 278, 
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Between 1742-1751 Nanjaraja seems to have been 
(fc) Tb„ mmm- engaged in the preparation of a 
rata, the Kakudgin- modern Kannada prose version of the 
SangUa ^aVga^ ^ a ^bhdrata ( Mahabharata-tatparya - 
dhara, etc., c. m2- tlku )," also under the series Nanjaraja- 
17BL Vani-Vildsa , of which the following 

portions are extant : the Adi-Parva (in 199 chapters)," 
Sabhd-Parra (in 182 chapters), 30 Amdasanika-Parva , 
Drona-Parva , &alya-Parva and Sauptika-Parva , 31 and 
the Hari- Vam&a (in 101 chapters). 32 About 1748-1749 
Nanjaraja appears to have rendered into Kannada the 
Kakudgiri-Mdlidtmya , 33 a prose work (in 20 chapters) 
treating of the sanctity of &ivaganga according to the 
Tlrtha-Khanda, of the Skanda-Purana. The version is 
otherwise known as Sajjaua-Karna-rasdyana ( Sajjana - 
Kama-ramyanamembl tlku), meaning literally, pleasing 
to the ears of the good ( i.e ., devotees of Siva). It begins, 
like his earlier works, with the introductory chapter — 
dealing with his pedigree- referring also to his expedi- 
tion to Dharanagar (c. 174G) and siege of Devana- 
halji (J 746-1747) , w Nanjaraja is further credited with 
having written the Sa?igita-Gangddhara and numerous 
other works in Sanskrit. Only the Sangita-Gangddhara 


28. IiKYiew of what has been stated in f.n. 16 supra, the entire series of 
Nanjaraja's prose version of the Matulbhlrata has to be fixed m the 
period c. 1712-1761.. Some of his later works, noticed above, are also 
assignable to thm period, since he was during 1751-1761 engrossed 
in publio affairs which should have kept him away from steady literary 
pursuits. 

29. Ms. No. 18-21 13— P. L. ; Mad. Or. Lib. 

30. Ms. No. 18-16-12— P. L . ; Mad. Or. Lib. 

31. Mss. Nos. 18-16-17 and 18-20-11-P. L . ; Mad. Or. Lib. See also Des. 
Cat. Kan. Mss. of the Mad. Or. Lib., I, item Nos. 108 and 107. 

32. Ms. No. 101 (P. L.) in the Maharaja's Sanskrit College Library, 
Mysore, 

83. Ms. No. 166— P. L. ; Mys. Or. Lib . ; also No. B. 386— P. ; Mys. Or. Lib. 

31. See NanjardjayaiC., VI p. 89: tatkavi samakshamiva kfti-ndyakina 
Kalule kula chirantana sukfta paripdklna svakapGla kalpita Sangita - 
Oattgddharddyanika prabandhdbhinaya darinnajanita kautukinq 
. . . Nanjar&jina, 
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(c. 1745-1748), however, has so far come down to us. 38 
It is an epic poem in six cantos, modelled in the main 
on Jayadeva’s Gita-Govinda. The work begins as usual 
with invocations to Siva and an account of the genealogy, 
etc., of the author, and centres round the sports of 
Siva with the wives of the hermits of Darukavana, the 
resulting estrangement from Parvati, the separation and 
sufferings of the couple, the intercession of the maid, 
the reconciliation, the re-union and the jo\s of Si\a and 
Parvati. Alike in point of subject-matter and method 
of treatment, the poem is to be reckoned a contri- 
bution of unique interest to the devotional literature 
m feaivism. ' 

Between mi^nd 1761, Nanjaraja does not seem to 
have produced any literary vrorks, fully engrossed as he 
was in political and military affairs. Perhaps the latest 
available production of Nanjaraja is the Garalapuri- 
Mahimddarsa XGaralapun-ftl aha tmy a ) (r. 1 763- 1765), 3f) 

(c) The Garala a Kannada P l ’ ()Se work (tiku) in twelve 
p u r x-Mahimadariit chapters, treating of the sanctity of 
{Garahipun - Mahii- Nanjangud as dealt with in the Skdtida- 
Ptirana. The occasion for the writing 
of this work was the inauguration by Nanjaraja of the 
Nanjaraja-Tirundlu about 1703. 37 When completed, it 
was, we are told, 38 dedicated by him to SrI-Nanj unde. s vara 
of Nanjangud. 


35 Ms. No 4422 (with text and commentary in Trluqu characters) — P L , 
Mys Or. Lib. See IT 1, where the commentator refers to the author 
and his work thus : &rl - Na nja-kahitip&lakfna rachitam Sangita-Gangd- 
dharam ; &ri-Nanjardja ndmd mahtlkavih . . . Sanglla-Gangd- 

dhardbhidhdnam mahd-kdvyam drabhamdnah. The text of the poem 
has lately been edited and published by Mr. M. R. Sakhare, Belgaum. 
The commentary is separately noticed above. 

86. Ms. Nos. K. 405 (P. L.) and A. 20 (P.) in the Mys. Or. Lib . ; see also 
Den. Oat. Kan. Mns. of the Mad. Or. Lib., II, item No. 253. 

37. Vide col. to item No. 253 in Ibid. 

38. llnd 

?? 
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The proteges of 
the Da)avuis . 

Nuronda . 

The Saundaru - 
Kdvi/u, r. 1740. 


Under the direct patronage of the Da]avais, Nuronda 
wrote the Saundara-Kavya ( c . 1740), 39 
a Kannada poem in thirteen chapters 
{sandhi). The poet seems to have 
been a resident of Sermgapatam, since 
he shows a close acquaintance with 
that place 40 and constantly refers to 
the local gods thereof {i.e. t Gangadharesvara and Ranga- 
natha). 41 He appears too as a devout Vlra-feaiva with a 
tolerant outlook on life. He mentions Tontada-Sidde£- 
vara of Yedeyur (a deified Vlra-fiaiva saint and poet, c. 
1470), 42 and begins each chapter generally with invocation 
to feaiva deities (as, for instance, Trinesa, Nanjundesvara, 
Gangadharesvara, Parvati, Charnundi, etc.), occasionally 
praising Vishnu as well (for instance, in the manifesta- 
tions of &ankara-Narayana, Ranganatha, VenugGpala* 
Krishna, etc.). 43 The poem is written in the colloquial 
Sdngatya metre. Curiously enough, it is conspicuous 
by the absence of any Saivite topic as its theme but 
deals for the most part with the exploits of Dajavai 
Devarajaiya and Karachuri Nanjarajaiya during the 
invasion of Mysore by the Nawab of Arcot (1737). 44 The 
poet not infrequently eulogises the Dalavais, 45 and 
exhibits an intimate knowledge of the court of Krishna- 
raja Wodeyar and of life in Sermgapatam. 46 The 


89. Ms. No 11. 2HG— P. ; Mys . Or. Lib. In ch. XIII, v. 162, we are told 
that the Sanndara-Kdvya was begun on Kdrtika da 10 and completed oil 
AAvljn Sit. 10, the cyclic year, however, not being mentioned. But at the 
very end of the Ms. is a passage referring to its completion on DJidtu, 
Mdrgoinn bn 10, which corresponds to December 17, 1766. Probably a 
copy of the work was made by the scribe in 1756. In any case the 
&a undo ra-Kd vyu appears to have been written not earlier than 1740 and 
not later than 1766. See also and compare Kar. Ka. Cha., III. 47-60. 

40. See ch I. 

41. See cha. I, II, V, VIII-XI, and XIII 

42 Seech XIII, v. 96. 

43. Vide chs. IV VII, IX, XI and XII. 

44. Vide chs. V-X. For details, vide Ch. IV, pp. 74-77, of this voi, 

46. See chs. II, IV-X. 

46. See chs. I-IV, IX-XII, 
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Saundara- Kavya bears, on the whole, ample testimony 
to the ascendency of the Dajavais in Mysore during the 
early years of Krishnaraja’s reign and is of considerable 
value for the social, and no less political, history of the 
times. 

Krisl^a Dlkshita of Kii^yapa-gotra and Sama-£&kha, a 
scholar of the court of Krishriar§.ja 
Krishna Dikshita Wodeyar, composed the Dahivai 

ZlrZ: l pZl Agraharam Plates II (1749) issued by 
ii.1749. Dalavhi Devarajaiya. This inscription, 

in sixteen plates, is in a mixture of 
Sanskrit and Kannada, the Sanskrit portion, dealing with 
the pedigree, of the Mysore rulers and the 

Dalavais, being written in the usual Kavya style. 
Krishna Dlkshita composed also the Hampdpur Plate 
(1744), another record in Sanskrit. 48 

Among the proteges of Karachiiri Nanjarajaiya, in 
particular, Kasipati-Pandita, son of 
Kafiipati-Pan^ita Umapati-Pandita of Kaundinya-gotra, 
Commentary on wru t e a commentary in Sanskrit, 
dhara, c. 1748. entitled Sravana-N andtnl (c. 1748), 

on the Sangita-Gangadhara of Nanja- 
raja. His commentary is, as it were, a treatise on 
poetics and he refers in it to a Bhdna by name Mukundd- 
nanda , and to Bhava-PrakdSikd and Kavyadar&a 
among earlier works on poetics. 50 Kasipati-Pandita is 
most unstinted in his admiration of the poetical talents 
of his patron. 51 And he is himself highly spoken of by 
his own contemporaries as a versatile scholar and poet. 58 

47. E G., Ill (1) TN. 63, 11. 1388-1389. 

48. Vide f.n. 6 supra. 

49. See ff. 1 of the Ms. of Sangita-Gangadhara , cited m f.n. 35 supra ; also 
col. at the end of each canto. 

GO Ibid. 

61. Ibtd t where Kadipati-Pancpita Bpeaka of Nanjaraja as Mahdkavih sakala 
kahlntdhih, etc. 

62. Nan/ardjayatu., VI. p. 89: sakala kald kuialamatind sara sa - kavt-chakra* 
yart\n& Kd&ipati sudhimanind. 

TV* 
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Narasimha-Kavi, of Ranagara-Kula and son of a 
scholar by name feivarama, 53 wrote the 
Narawmha Kavi Nanjaraja-Ya&dbliushanam (c. 1748- 
The Navjard/a* 1750 ) The poet was the disciple of 
(including the chan- a religious preceptor by name Yoga- 
m^ww alyana) ' r ' nanda-Yatindra, 65 and was, we learn, 50 
one of those who followed the estab- 
lished standards of good literary composition, having 
mastered the Nostras and literature, 57 probably under his 
own father. 58 He had a friend and colleague in one 
Tirumala-Kavi of Alur, styled Nava-Bhavabhuti. 5<) 
Narasimha-Kavi had attained considerable popularity as 
Nava-Kalidasa ( nava-Kdlidasah ; navlna Kalidasah) ,®° 
highly esteemed by his contemporaries 51 and honoured 
by his patron Nanjaraja himself, the Nava-Bhojaraja. 62 
The Nanjardja-Ya&dbhmhaiiam is a treatise in Sanskrit 
on the science of poetics (alankdra-Sdstra) . It begins 
with invocations to Sarasvati, &ambhu and Yogananda- 
Yatlndra-Guru, and extends to seven chapters ( vildsa ) 
dealing respectively with the exposition of the character- 
istics of the poetic hero {nay aka nirupanam ), nature of 
poetical composition ( kavya svarupa nirupanam ), 

implied meanings of expressions ( dhvani nirupanam ), 
sentiments ( rasa nirupanam ), merits and defects of 
rhetorical writing {dbsha-guna nirupanam ), dramaturgy 
{ndtakaprakaranam) and figures {alankdra prakaranam) . 

68 Ibid ; also I p. 1, v. 4 ; and col. to ch. 

64. Pub. Oaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. XLVII ; see also and compare Mss. 
Nos. 467, 8904, 4019 and 4381— P. L ; Mys. Or. Lib. The citations are 
from the published work. 

55. I p. 1, v. 3. 

G6. See col so rasa sdhitya sampraddya pravartaka. 

57. VI. p. 89 iastia sdhitya ydra pi mtdnta inmdta. 

68 See col., where he saj’s . &rl-parama4ivuvattira Sivardmadeitha 
charand rnvtndd nusandhdna mahimd aamdsddita. 

69 VII. p. 223 Aliira Tirumala-Kavlrabhinava-BhavabhCtti ndma biruda- 
sya suhrdd . 

60. VI. p. 89 ; VII. l.c. 

€1. Ibid \ wramkavlndm purat<~ gananlyasyiUya. 

62. Ibid niUana-Bhvjardjina Nanjardjina sabahumdndhutah. 
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The subject-matter of each chapter is suitably illustrated 
by the poet's own verses eulogistic of his patron 
Nanjaraja, whence the name of the work. The chapter 
on dramaturgy is of especial interest to us, as it 
embodies, by way of illustration, a play in five acts, 
named Chandrakala-Kalyana, j 63 intended to be enacted 
before a learned audience — including perhaps Nanjarftja 
also — assembled on the occasion of Vasantotsava *»f Arl- 
Nanjundesvara of Nanjangud. 6,1 In respect of treatment 
of the science of poetics in general, Narasimha-Kavi 
follows closely the Pratapantdra-Ya&dbkushanam of 
Vidyanatha, though at times he differs fyom, and is more 
elaborate than^-the latter.* 55 He shows also intimate 
acquaintance with such earlier works on the subject as 
DaSarupaka , Kavyapraka&a . gringo rat it aka and 

Ndndrtharatnamdld ; 66 quotes from .Jayadeva and 
Kaisiki ; 67 and makes mention ol the Raghucam&a , 
Kddambari , Harsha-Chanta, Sfirya-Sataka , Mahdrira- 
Charita and Uttararama-Charita The Nanjaraja- 
Yasobhushanam is decidedly later than the Sanglta- 
Gangadliara, Sivabhakta-Vilasa-Darpanam and other 
works of Nanjaraja, to all which it refers. 69 It undoubt- 
edly is an index of the greatness of Karachuri Nanja- 
rajaiya during 1748-1751 when he was at the height 
of his power and glory in the kingdom 
Saha8ram SiVadaJa Mysore. Narasimha-Kavi has also 
written the Sivadaya - Sahasram , 70 
another work in Sanskrit, in ten chapters {am&a). 

63. See VI pp. 87-164. 

64. See VI. p 88 Garalannynrdbhttrandynnidnnaya bhagavatt Gnrala- 
puriivarasya vaaantotsovi aaaantfiahamauitha digunttipasfdushd- 
mamlshdm rasika rulushd aui b h t lanhx 1 a mmp&dnna ?va 

65. As, for instance, m respect of Dhvani 

66. See pp. 32, 37, 38, 84, 87, 164 and 169 

67. See pp. 2, 16 and 18. 

68. See pp. 36 and 84 

69 See VI. p. 89 Kamdtuka bhdahd vvrachita Hdldnya- Charita Suabhukta- 
Vildsddi hahuvidha prabandha samudayena . Nanjardjfna. 

70. Ms. No. B. 72— P. ; Mys. Or. Lib. 
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Nllakaqtha-Kavi : 

The Nanjardja- 
y alaaaamOll&sa- 
Champuh, c. 1748- 
1760. 


Almost contemporaneously with the Nanjaraja- 
Yaiobhushanam , Nllakantha - Kavi 
wrote the Nanjardjaya&assamolldsa- 
Champuh (c. 1748-1 750) , n an epic 

poem, also in Sanskrit, in three cantos 
( ulldsa ), eulogising Nanjaraja. The 
latest event referred to in the work is Nanjaraja’s 
acquisition of Dhariinagar (c. 1748), and he is himself 
mentioned as the virtual ruler of the kingdom of Mysore 
with Seringapatam as its capital. 72 The poem begins 
with invocations to Lakshml-Narasiinha, Siva, Ganesa and 
lianganatha. Throughout, the poet shows an intimate 
acquaintance with his patron Nanjaraja, the capital city 
of Seringapatam and the court of Krishnaraja Wodeyar. 
Venkate&a of Paurukutsa-gotra and Apastainbha-sutra, 
Venkata: a res ident of Gummalapura, wrote the 

The Hdlatya- Hdldsya- Mdhdtmya (c. 1703-1765), 73 
MAhdtmya, c. 1763- a cliampu in Kannada. The poet 
1766, appears to have composed this work at 

the desire of Nanjaraja, just at a time when the latter had 
completed his pious services in the NanjundeSvara temple 
at Nanjangud ( i.e construction of the tower, enclosure 
and miniature temples, setting up of images of Saiva 
saints and the writing of their history, c. 1756-1763). 
Among other writers of the period, Gopalaraja (Katti 
Gopalaraja Urs of Bettadnkote, father- 
in-law of Krishnaraja Wodeyar) wrote 
the Kamaldchala-Mdhatmya (c. 1740), 74 


Other writers, c. 
1740-1750 


71 Ms. No. 11. 999— P. ; Mys. Or. Ltb. 

72. See ff. 16’ Srlrangardjadhdn ? rdjynpdlakah . . . Srlmdn Nanja- 

Bhupdlakah . As iu the & rtngdrardjatilaka-BMnah {Ante Cb. Ill), the 
capital city of Seringapatam is also referred to in this work by the name 
of Karivai adardja-pura after the presiding deity Ranganatha or Kan- 
varada of the place ( Karldapuravaidbhidh&nd rdjadhdni) (see ff. 6, 7). 

73. See Aar Kn. Cha., III. 60-53. This work fixes the author in or about 
1740 but from the internal evidence above referred to, the Hdldsya - 
Mdhdtmya of Venkata appears to have been written not earlier than 
e. 1763. 

74. Ms. No. 279 — P. L . ; Mys. Or. Ltb. See also and compare Ear. Ka. 
Cha., III. 53-64. 
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a Kannada prose version of the legendary history of 
Gopaiaraja Kamalachala (Gopalasvami hill) as told 

in the Bhavishyottara-Purana. The 

The Kamalachala - . . . ' . , 

Mahdtmya, c. 1740 work is in ten chapters and is also 
known as &fi-Gdpdla-Bhuj>dhlkti- 
VildsaP Channarajappa of the Anegondi family in 

Channarajappa: ^ SOre composed the VmkaWvara- 

„ , Sataka (c. 1 7 50) , 7G a vdigio-philoso- 

The VenkatHvara- , . . b 

Sataka, c . 1760. pnical poem in Kannada in lOo stanza* 

Lastly, Padmara j a- 1 > an d i t of Mysore, 
son of &anta-Fandit and disciple of Akalanka-Mum, a 
Padmaraja- celebrated Jain teach\r and disputant 
Pandit . ^ {Guru ; V dd <7-r dill s v a r a ; VdcU- 

T h e v i j a ya - Pita m ah a), wrote t lie V ijaya- 
kum a rana- Ka the, c. kumdrana-K athc ( c . 1750) , 77 a Kannada 
poetical work in th^ Yukshagdna metre. 
Devajamma of Kalale, daughter of Karachuri Nanjara- 
jaiya by his first wife, was the 
Domestic life . principal queen of Krishna raja Wode- 
Queens and chil- r w jj 0m he was we dded in 1746 

dren of Krishnaraja. J . 

( Akshaija ). He* had also two junior 


queens, namely, Devajamma of Bijuguli and Lakshmamma 
(afterwards celebrated as Maharam Lakshmamma - 
nmyavaru), a daughter of Katti Gopalaraja ITrs of 
Bettadakote, both of whom were married to hmi in or 
about February 1760 ( Pramdthi , Mag ha)™ An 
inscription on a silver plate in the Lakshmlkantasvami 


76. See col. to cb. 

76. Me. No. B. 168— P. ; Mya. Or. Lib. See also and compare Ibid, 93-94. 

77. Mb. No. B. 257— P , My s O/. Lib. See also and compare Ibid, 100 

78. AnnaU, I. 178. Cf. Mya. Iidj Cha. (42) which Beems ambiguously to 
place this event in 1744 ( Raktdkshi ) 

79. Ibid ; also-Rd/. Kath., XII. 490 (compared) A tnrfipa of Krishnaraja 
Wofleyar, dated m 1760 and addressed to Chikkaiya, Superintendent of 
the My8iiru-Nagarada-H('bah’Sime, speaks f the grant of an umbah of 
the revenue value of 60 varahaa m the Baid sime to one Chanua for 
having prepared the ornamented seat (ha&e-jagah) on the occasion of 
the king’s marriage (see M. A. B. t 1918, p. 59, para 181). The reference 
here is obviously to the wedding of 1760, mentioned above. 
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temple at Kajale refers to it as a pious gift of Lakshmam- 
ma to that temple. 80 By his principal queen, Krishna- 
raja Wodeyar had two sons (Nanjaraja Wodeyar and 
Bettada Chamaraja Wodeyar) and two daughters 
(Depajamma and Devajamma) ; by the second he had a 
son (Devaraja Wodeyar) who is said to have died in his 
infancy ; and by the last queen Lakshmamma a daughter 
(Chainamma). 81 

Among other members of the Royal Family during 
the period was Devajamma of Kalale — 

Other members} of fl , Tx ,, <,'■ 

the Royal Family. well-known as Doddainma — the senior 
dowager queen of Dodda-Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar and adoptive mother of (Chikka) Krishnaraja. 
She appears to have lived till about 1767, if not still 
later. On September 11, 1761, Krishnaraja Wodeyar 
got an agrahara formed in her name ( Devdmbdsamudra ) 
and bestowed it on Brahmans. 82 

Among the members of the I)a]avai family, Sarva- 
dhiknn Nanjarajaiya, cousin brother of 
The Daiavais. Devarajaiya and Kamchuri Nanja- 
rajaiya, had, according to one source, 83 
four wives, the principal of whom was Chandayamma. 
He, however, had no issue Dalavai Devarajaiya had 
two consorts, 84 the second of whom Chalvajamamba 
(Chaljivajamma, daughter of Devaraja Urs of ftada- 
mangala) is depicted in the Dalaimi Agraharam, Plates 
II (1749) as an ideal lady, beautiful, generous, kind- 
hearted, and ever devoted to her husband. 85 By her 
Devarajaiya had sons who, however, it is said, 86 died 

80. Af. A. li , 1917, p. 59, para 144. 

81. Annals, 1 o. 

82. E.C., IV (2) Yd. 18 (cited in Ch. XIV, f.n. 28), 11. 99-101 : Sri-Divdmba- 

Mmudrdbhidhnm . . . svamdtumdmvd c haivd qra hdram pramudita 

hrdayah hdrayamdsa. Fee also Ante Ch. XIII, f. n. 4. 

83. K. A. V., ff. 19. 

84. Ibid, ff. 19-20. 

85. E.O., III (1) TN. 63, 11. 69-72. 

86. K. A. V ., ff. 20. 
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in their infancy. His brother Karachuri Nanjarajaiya 
had four wives, 87 by the first of whom Channajamtna 
(daughter of Doddaiya Urs of Denkanikote) he had 
a daughter (Puttamma alias Devajamma, wedded to 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar as already mentioned), 88 and by 
the second Devajamma (daughter of Viraraja Its of 
Nilasoge) a son by name Putta-Vlraraja Urs, 80 identical 
with Vlrarajaiya or VIraraya Wodeyar of Mysore, 
mentioned in a lithic record dated February 14, 170 1. 00 
The record relates to his (Vlrarajaiya’s) having set up 
the image of Ramesvara in the enclosure of the local 
temple at Ramanathpur and to his having made a grant 
in Siridanur tojprovide for the offerings, etc., to the God. 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar passed away on April ‘25, 1700, 
Death Of Krishna- in his thirty-eighth year, his queens not 
raj a. Wodeyar, April observing sati 01 
26, 1766. 

The life of Immadi-Knshnaiaja Wodeyar was cast in 
difficult times. II is reign aptly 

The character of " 1 J 

his rule and the illustrates the dangers of infant rule 
conduct of ins mini- during critical periods in the history of 
a country. Installed on the throne in 
his sixth year, it was his particular misfortune to remain 
under the perpetual tutelage and the all-powerful sway 
of the Dalavais for over two decades (] 734-1755). So 
complete was their domination over the affairs of Mysore 
during the period that even after Krishnaraja attained 
the age of discretion m 1740, he had hardly any scope 
allowed him for the assertion of his own will in State 

87. Ibid. 

88. Ibid. 

89. Ibid. 

90. E.C., V (1) and (2) Ag. 60 3 1683, Vikrama, Mdgha iu (?) 10. The 
Haid. Nam (ff. 72) also mentions Dalavai Vlrarajaiya, son of Kara- 
churi Nanjarajaiya. According to the K. A. V. (ff, 31), Vlrarajaiya was 
nominated to the post of Dalavai under H. H. &ri-Krishuaraja Wodeyar 
III, and held office during 1818-1826 Evidently he lived for over half 
a century after his father’s death (in or about 1773) 

91. Annals , I. 202 Vyaya, Nya-Chaitra la. 1. See also Mys. Bdj. Cha., 44. 
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matters. The selection of an infant to succeed Chama- 
raja was a coup de maXtre on their part. It placed regal 
power in their hands and enabled them to exercise 
sovereign rights much as they liked. So real was the 
exercise of these rights that they came to displace the 
sovereign himself in the public eye, It never seems to 
have struck them that they were setting a bad example. 
And not until each of them fell from power, did they seem 
to realize the enormity of their crime towards their king 
and country. The idea of servant and master, of duty and 
obedience, never appealed to them. If they had thought 
of the king and of their responsibility to him, they would 
have recognised the existence of a restraint on them- 
selves. They failed to mind the majesty of the sovereign 
above them. They did not, indeed, take a pride in the 
greatness of their own master. They forgot the 
Furanic injunction that ministers should not only protect 
the country but also the king. 03 They failed in their 
duty, and those who came after them proved worse. 
Whatever may be said of Devarajaiya, Nanjarajaiya, who 
knew well the religious texts and the injunctions— for he 
had not only read them but also commented on some 
of them — had no excuse to transgress the bounds set to 
ministers in their relations towards their Sovereign. 
And his unpopularity was so great that at the time he 
fell m 1759 there was none to sympathise with him, none 
even to shed a tear over his departure from Seringapatarn 
where he had been in supreme control for years. Such is 
the over-mastering effect of power on a person in authority 
that he forgets himself and becomes wholly unable to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong. Nanjaraja’s attitude 

92. The Agm-Furdna thue sets down the duties of ministers : — “ Delibe- 
rating upon the measures of the State, taking steps for the success of 
undertakings, preparing for all future contingencies, supervising the 
Royal Exchequer, drafting civil and criminal laws for the realm, check- 
ing encroachnieuts by any foreign power, taking steps for arresting the 
progress of disturbances, and protecting the king and the country" 
(Agni-Furdna, CCXLI, Sis. 16-17). 
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towards his sovereign was not only morally wrong but 
also a political crime against him and his own country. 

Haidar was successively the servant, the pupil, the 
Evil effects of enemy and the deceiver of Nanjaraja. 
wrong ministerial At the age of thirty -three (or thirty- 

behaviour: loss of • l a\ l . i ' 

power and displace- eight) \eais, and in obedience to his 
ment by Haidar patron’s siuniiion s, he assumed control 

Alt 

of Dipdigal (1755). But as Nai janija 
had advanced in age and become weakened m authority, 
Haidar repented of the rash promises of his youth. He 
neither respected his engagements nor the loyalty he 
owed his old master and protector. ^ He no longer 
entertained tty same reverence foi Nanjaraja. His 
ambition was to supplant him and he succeeded in doing 
so. If Haidar displaced him, it was Nanjaraja’s fault, 
nay, the result of his political shortsightedness. His 
blindness to his own faults was phenomenal. It would 
not have been so pitiable had it not been so wicked. The 
country suffered as much from the treachery ol the one 
as from the treason of the other. 

Where Nanjaraja showed the way, Haidar only 
followed ; where Nanjaraja was a failure, 

Nanjaraja’s faults TT . , , . , , 

of character and the Haidar saw clearly the way to success. 

penalty he paid for jf Nanjaraja had only been faithful and 

loyal towards his sovereign, if only 

he had conserved and not frittered his energies, if only 

he had concentrated on his objective and not wasted his 

time over vain endeavours to get from diplomacy what 

he should have obtained by the use of the sword, and if 

only he had kept his counsel and not betrayed himself 

into the hands of Murari Rao, he would have won his 

way through at Trichinopoly. But he was not destined 

to fly the Mysore flag over that great fortress— just 

because of his tortuous diplomacy and more tortuous 

methods of buying aid from pepole who were 

determined on not extending their aid to him. Instead of 
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a quiet occupation, he found a siege ; his soldiers panted 
and died on the burning sands of the river-bed at Trichino- 
poly ; his own country was overrun by the Mahrattas ; 
and his retreat proved the signal for the final extinguish- 
ment of all claims over the city, on whose conquest 
he had set his heart and wasted his men and money. 

A more spirited man, a man in whom action dominated 

Why he failed m more t * lan ambition, would have acted 
inn attempt to take differently. He would have proved 
Trichmopoiy. himself a very Julian in the prosecu- 

tion of his objective . 03 When, on*lhe death of Chanda 
Sahib, he saw that his moderate and respectful demand 
for the treaty, far from being fulfilled, served only to 
harden the heart of Muhammad All, his implacable 
adversary, he should have boldly resolved to commit his 
life and fortune to the arbitrament of immediate war. 
He yielded foolishly to the delays and deceptions 
practised on him by Muhammad All and this led him in 
turn to try deception on others. He failed to note that 
Salabat Jang’s forces were far away ; that the country 
round about was feebly guarded but for the handful of 
the English ; and that he could occupy, if he willed it, 
the fortress of Trichmopoiy by a decisive attempt on it. 
He should have assembled Ins troops, being in possession 
of the country round about; divided his army; and 
struct a blow for himself. He could have divided one 
body against the defenders ; another to guard the 
passes open to his own capital ; and a third to keep up 
communications between himself and his capital. He 


93. Julian Augustus, commonly styled the Apostate, for lie renounced 
Christianity . Roman Emperor for eighteen months, 861-363 A.D. 
A capable soldier, a vigorous administrator and a wise ruler. Though 
painted in blackest oolours by the Christian Fathers, he was a lover of 
truth, chaBte, abstinent, just and affectionate, if somewhat vain and 
suporatitious. Such is the estimate of Gibbon, who describes him as an 
" extraordinary man,” as great in philosophy as in the field of Man. 
Gibbon's description of the manner in which he prepared for war against 
CoiiBtantius is a masterpiece in word-picture which can hardly be 
surpassed. 
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neither lacked men nor money. And he could have 
ordered more levies, for he had ample resources. He 
had, besides, Muran Rao’s troops. He could have used 
them to purpose. He should have directed Murari to 
scour the country m two directions and join him under 
the walls of Tnchinopoly. Instead he allowed him to 
do nothing but try to secure the fortress for himself by 
playing false to his paymaster. What is most extraordi- 
nary, he himself did nothing. He reserved no task for 
himself, except that of tortuous diplomacy or unskilful 
attempts at bribery. On the other hand, he should have 
resolved to keep to himself the most ^langerous part of 
the whole bi^iness. He should have selected the 
bravest of the nrave among his troops, a sufficiency of 
men, intrepid and active, and ready to lay down their 
lives for him, and, like himself, prepared to cast behind 
them all hope of turning back. At the head of such a 
faithful band, he should have fearlessly plunged in an 
attack on the fortress, choosing his own time for it 
The secrecy of his plan, the suddenness of his attack, the 
surprise he would have created for the besieged, his 
discipline and vigour, would have surmounted all 
obstacles. The labour of his men would have done the 
rest. And he would have won his objective before his 
enemies had had time to recover from the shock of the 
attack or even received news of it. The inhabitants 
round about would have opened their gates to him ; and 
the possession of the strongest, the most sacred, the 
most famous and the most populous of the cities of the 
South would have been followed by the submission of 
all the neighbouring districts down to Cape Comorin. 
The object of the treaty would have been realised. 
Not only that. The intelligence of such rapid action 
would have been speedily transmitted to his enemies — 
Salabat Jang, the Mahrattas and the French— and they 
would have been confounded by the celerity displayed 
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by their rival. But Nanjaraja was not the man for such 
quickness, decision, or promptitude. Nor was he 
capable of soldierly action or blessed with the prescience 
of a fighting general. Indeed, he failed to watch events 
that were happening round about him with the eye of a 
general. He chose to fight Muhammad All and his 
confreres not with the arms and ammunition he had 
so plenteously provided himself with but with the 
weapon of political machination, in which he was no 
match for them. He was a poor judge of men and a 
poorer judge of his own capacity. His character was a 
compound of ambition and cruelty, of pride and weak- 
ness, of vacillation and intrigues, of double-dealing and 
corruption. He lacked the essential qualities of a leader 
of men and possessed not the genius of a conqueror. 
His long abuse of power, no doubt, had won for him a 
spurious reputation among his contemporaries as the 
virtual ruler of a great kingdom, but, as personal merit 
can alone deserve the respect of posterity, Nanjaraja, it 
must be confessed, inherited a great office without the 
ability to make good in it. 

But there were certain redeeming features in the charac- 
. . ter of Nanjaraja. He was hard working, 

tiirrmnkiH character unsparing, dogged and single-minded. 

for thT'po l c He held fast < for instance, to the idea 
liberty 'of South of Chikkadevaraja that Southern India 
was politically doomed if there was no 
leadership at all in it— and there had been none in it 
since the death of SrI-Ranga VI in or about 1681 — but 
only continued rivalry and aimless conflict. The 
ceaseless fights between the former feudatories of 
Vijayanagar had weakened the country and had opened 
the way to the inroads of the Northern States. The 
lesson that Vijayanagar had taught during a course of 
over four centuries had been forgotten. Gingee had 
fallen; Madura had been tottering; and Tanjore had 
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been overrun. The Mughal forces had followed in the 
wake of Bijapur and Golkonda. These in their turn had 
fallen and the Mahrattas under &ivaji had seized hold of 
the opportunity to obtain control in the South. The 
fight between Mysore, the one organized State which 
had inherited the Vijayanagar tradition and which 
had succeeded in part in its mission to continue it in 
a manner suited to the altered conditions, and the rest 
of the old feudatories or their successors, the Mughal 
and the Mahratta, continued much to the detriment 
and well-being of the country. During this continued 
period of turmoil and strife, there should have been not 
a few who should have observed ana reflected that 
these ceaseless mghts between the people of the South — 
who had been for generations accustomed to the peaceful 
life of Vijayanagar times— meant no more than civil 
war. They should have realized the evils of such war 
and their own impotence before the invading hosts 
from the North. If Chikkadeva was the first to discern 
these evils and the first to take decisive steps to avert 
them by a southward movement, with the definite aim 
of the unification of the whole of the South on the 
Vijayanagar model, Nanjaraja was the next and must be 
reckoned the last to follow it up with a persistency that 
reflected the greatest credit on him. He saw in the 
forces contending for supremacy in the South that if he 
missed the opportunity that had offered itself to him — 
the secret treaty with Muhammad All is the true index 
of the spirit that animated him — the continued civil 
strife that had stifled life and destroyed the peace of 
the country would continue longer and end in making 
the invading Mughal or his representative the arbiter 
of destiny to the people of Southern India. That waB 
the very thing that Chikkadeva had originally tried to 
prevent, and it was the identical thing that Nanjaraja 
had with singular tenacity stuck to. But there was this 
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difference between the two : Chikkadeva knew the limits 
to which he could go, while Nanjaraja, in his eagerness 
to win through, set no bounds to his action. There is, 
however, something to be said in defence of Nanjaraja. 
The position had worsened during the period of sixty 
years that had elapsed since the death of Chikkadeva. 
Muslim control of the South had been tightened by the 
creation of two Nawabships — Sira and Arcot — in place 
of one. The Mahrattas had established themselves as 
a power at Tanjore. The Nizam had become indepen- 
dent and claimed control over the South. Foreign 
nations like the English and French had shown no 
disinclination to take sides between the contending 
parties. All things thus pointed to the continuance of 
the prevailing conflict. Nanjaraja saw that there was no 
hope for the South so long as these conditions lasted. 
He accordingly was daily being confirmed in his convic- 
tion that a final attempt at the capture of Tnchinopoly, 
the key to the southern supremacy, was a dire necessity. 
He saw that there was no other way to avoid the 
subjection of the South to the foreigner. That would 
be both a scandal and a misery. There must have been 
many in the land who should have still remembered the 
splendid glories of Vijayanagar and recalled how it had 
proved a bulwark against the aggressions of the North. 
The representative of that great Empire was still in the 
land, though he bore but an attenuated rule in it. The 
early terrors inspired by the Muslim name had died ages 
ago. The Muslim had been fought repeatedly and 
defeated. Those who remembered these things came to 
believe not only in the justice of their cause but also in 
the possibility of the success of a well-organized campaign 
against those who were eager to wrest the power from its 
rightful owners. In any case, it seemed out of the question 
that South India could be subjected to foreign supremacy 
while there was yet a chance to secure its independence. 
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The idea was thus deepening that it would be 
VT . .. intolerable to see South India surreii- 

symbol of the in- dered to the foreigner while an 
South denCe 0t the opportunity was vet available to keep 
him out of it. Nanjaraja was the 
symbol of that idea. He embraced it openly and stood 
out for it actively. He w r as emboldened in his venture 
by the signal defeat that his brother Devarajaiva had 
inflicted on the combined forces of the Nawftbs of 
Sira and Arcot only about fifteen years ago (1737). 
Nor could he have forgotten the success of Chikka- 
devaraja against Madura and the occupation of the 
country up to #frichinopoly. Since Chikkadeva’s time, 
it was the one ambition of the rulers of Mysore to 
seize Trichinopoly and control the whole country to the 
south of it, as far as Cape Comorin, .is one kingdom in 
the interests of the people inhabiting it, free from outside 
interference, free from external control, and free to 
develop their own culture and civilization. The idea 
was by no means either a new one or an impossible one 
to attain. The Hoysalas and the Vijavanagar monarchs 
had done it before and Chikkadeva had all but succeeded 
in it. And people who remembered the state of the 
country for three quarters of a century backward to 
1673 could not but have welcomed a project of the kind 
that Nanjaraja had in view. It was not so much a war 
of conquest that he contemplated as a war to retain the 
liberty of self- growth that had been sanctified by 
centuries of exercise by past rulers in the south of India. 
And if they had succeeded and wielded undisputed 
supremacy for ages, why should he (Nanjaraja) not do 
the same ? The time seemed propitious and he had the 
sinews of war. Nanjaraja saw that with the death of 
Aurangzlb, the one obstacle in the way to the realization 
of Mysore’s objective had disappeared. The terror of the 
Mughal name was dead long ago. He did not think 

99 
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much of the Mahratta opposition. It could be put off; 
or it could be even bought off. Bijapur, Golkonda and 
the rest of them had gone for good. Their pretended 
successors, the Nizams and the Nawabs, were fighting 
among themselves. Nor did he reckon the opposition 
of the Nizams or the Nawabs of Arcot and Sira as 
anything serious. They had still to earn their reputation. 
He had a large army and he had enough money. 
Chikkadeva's treasure would seem to have been gathered 
for this special purpose. And lie thought that diplomacy 
would do the rest. He thus saw that his duty to his 
country could be discharged, if at all, just at the time 
he inaugurated his campaign (1751). Only recent events 
had made him feel uneasy, as they should have made 
many others like him, if they could have any idea as to 
what foreign domination once again would mean in the 
South. The extinction of the Nayak Dynasty of Madura 
in 1786 had been followed by the occupation of Trichi- 
nopoly, Dindigal, Madura and Tinnevelly by the forces 
of Chanda Sahib and even Tanjore had been subjugated. 
The Mahratta success of 1740-1748 had proved only 
an interlude and no more. The defeat of Chanda Sahib 
and the reoccupation of Trichinopoly and the appoint- 
ment of Murari Kao to it did not prove of permanent 
valire to the Hindu cause. Murari Kao vacated his 
office in 1748 and the Nizam’s nominee Anwar-ud-dln 
occupied the country and claimed to rule over the whole 
of the South through his sons Mahfuz Khan and 
Muhammad All. Rival Muhammadan parties claimed 
to rule. Madura, the ancient Hindu capital, had been 
occupied by one Alam Khan, a supporter of Chanda 
SShib, and had withstood a siege in 1751. Nanjaraja was 
a close witness to all these misfortunes that the ancient 
Hindu capital underwent. Anarchy prevailed in the 
country round about it, and those who recalled the 
glories of its past, could not but have wished for a day 
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of the old Hindu regime. Nor would they have wished 
for a continuance of the foreign rule which meant so 
much misery to the people accustomed to their temples, 
festivals and religious observances. If he only acted 
with vigour and nerve, Nanjaraja felt — like many others 
of the time — that he could drive the intruders out as 
Kampanna Wodeyar, the Vijayanagar Prince, had done 
before him four centuries ago. If he failed to strike a 
blow then — about 1751— he would have failed in bis duty 
and, what is worse, would have lost his only opportunity. 
All eyes in the South should have turned to him as the 
only man who could undertake so gr\at a task. His 
reputation stoo#high ; he commanded universal respect 
in the South ; he had the necessary equipment ; and, 
what is more, he commanded m an ample measure the 
required resources. If he declined to try, he would 
have not only lagged behind in carrying out the 
ambitions of Chikkadeva but also have failed to do his 
duty towards his country and his people. His name and 
fame were at stake and he had to act, whether he liked 
it or no. The only other alternatives were subjection 
to the outsider, and negotiations to win over some of 
those whom he had perforce to fight if he was to attain 
his objective. The first, according to Nanjaraja, was 
out of the question. He had inherited a life-long 
passion for the freedom of the South, and he could not 
well sacrifice it. As to winning over the Mahrattas — 
they being competitors against him in the pursuit of 
supremacy over the South — it was plainly equally out of 
the question. The Mahrattas failed to recognise that 
Mysore was better situated to control the South and 
that a friendly Mysore was preferable to a fighting 
Mysore. The Mahrattas since Shahji’s time had both 
a personal and an imperial attitude which prevented 
them from leaving the South to Mysore and thus making 
common cause against the foreigner. That is where 

QQ* 
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Mahratta politics went wrong from the days of Sivaji. 
In these circumstances, what was the peculiar mission 
of Mysore that it could not be left to itself because of the 
hostility of the Mahrattas ? What could not have been 
achieved by leadership by Mysore aided by the Mahrattas 
in the South? But if the Mahrattas stood out for 
themselve.s, was Mysore to hold back at the critical 
hour ? That was the question that evidently troubled 
Nanjaraja. And he stood out for the cause of his 
country and his religion —of which he was an ardent 
interpreter and a zealous follower — and decided upon 
action in the full belief he would succeed. It was not 
mere personal ambition that carried Nanjaraja to the 
course of action on which he staked his name, fame, 
and all. He profoundly believed in the greatness of the 
cause he had made his own ; in the greatness of his 
country as the guardian of Hindu culture, religion and 
civilisation ; and in the greatness of the idea that had 
impelled action on the part of Chikkadeva. Both his 
writings and his actions show that he was a lover of his 
country, its religion and its culture, and that he stood 
for them all. Indeed, as we shall see, he had so far 
infused enthusiasm in the justice of his cause in Haidar 
that, despite the fact that he was a Muhammadan himself, 
Haidar, when he came to occupy Nanjaraja’s place, tried 
to prosecute the latter’s policy and objective with all the 
vigour and singleness of purpose he was capable of. In 
fact Haidar stepped into a rich national heritage and 
proved the greatest opponent of the greatest outside 
power in the land. 

If Nanjaraja can be justified in his idea of a war 
Hi. fatal mistake : against those who kept him out of 
lack of planning and Tricbinopoly, he can hardly be com- 
preparation for war. men( J e( J f or manner { n which he 

prosecuted his claims. As we have seen, he did not 
plan beforehand his campaign with a view to success; 
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he did not realise the importance of initiative in war. 
He showed no foresight whatever in the conduct of the 
war ; he waited till something had happened and then 
tried to circumvent it. That was not the way to win a 
war. No wonder, then, the cause he stood for suffered 
from his lack of common military prudence. The idea 
of an independent South headed by Mysore in face of the 
expanding power oi the foreigner thus ended in 
humiliation, he himself in the end paying the last price 
of resistance. 

There is something truly tragic in the end that 
overtook Nanjaraja. But the man was 
idea a justification, nothing ; the idea lie stood for was 
great in itself and deserved to succeed. 
His modus operandi may have gone wrong but his 
policy was right and in keeping with the spirit of the 
times. The man who staked his all oil it cannot but 
deserve a meed of praise from posterity. For, alter the 
disaster of Tnchinopoly, there was no more political 
liberty in the south of India. The issue between 
Nanjaraja and Muhammad AIT was really a conflict 
between a free Southern India and a fettered Southern 
India ; a Southern India with its own culture and 
civilization, and a Southern India under the control of 
foreigners. Nanjaraja in his efforts to save the South 
exhausted himself and Mysore of its resources. It 
would be idle to speculate on “ what might have been ” 
had he succeeded in his attempt. How long would 
such success have been kept up by bun or by those who 
followed him ? How far would it have changed the 
current of history ? Who can venture to answer 
questions of this nature ? It would be as profitable to ask 
what would have happened if Demosthenes had succeed- 
ed and Philip had lost Chaeronea. But it is impossible, 
despite all his faults and deficiencies, to withhold from 
Nanjaraja our admiration for striking a final blow for the 
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political independence of the South. While the attempt 
lasted, he was the hero of the South. All eyes had 
turned to him for driving the foreigner out of the land. 
There can be no question that popular goodwill was on 
his side in this attempt. He had not only persuaded 
himself of the need for such a venture but had also 
persuaded- Murari Bao for the moment to join him, 
though the latter proved a traitor later, and all the 
country from Mysore to Trichinopoly had joined him. 
That is an achievement that, despite the failure that 
overtook him, stands to Ins credit and to the credit of 
the people of South India. Nanjaraja’s defeat at 
Trichinopoly has to be deplored, because it opened the 
way to the South passing under the sway of the 
foreigner, who eventually had himself to make way for 
another stronger than himself. What the success of 
Muhammad All meant was not seen in 1755 when 
Nanjaraja turned his back from Trichinopoly but in 1750 
when the English won at Plassey and laid the foundation 
for their rule not only in Bengal but all over India. 
From every point of view — from that of the victor and 
the vanquished — the success of Muhammad All at 
Trichinopoly has to be characterised as a “ dishonest 
victory.” There is enough in contemporary records to 
prove that if it was not obtained exactly by open fraud 
and violence to truth, it was made possible by recourse 
to prevarication, unjust putting off and rank dissimula- 
tion which deceived nobody except those who indulged 
in it. So far as Nanjaraja is concerned, it must be 
frankly confessed that even if the ultimate issue of his 
fight for Trichinopoly was known to him beforehand, if 
all the South had known what it must be, even then, it 
has to be admitted that Mysore could not have turned 
from the course she followed. She was to take account 
of her then position in the South ; of her name and 
fame; of what Chikkadeva had done; of what Vijayanagar, 
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her predecessor, had done for apes; and of what 
the future had in store for her and others in the South. 
It is not possible to adjudge that Nanjaraja was wrong in 
choosing to risk his country, his wealth, his name, his 
fame, his all for the freedom and safety of all in the 
South of India, That that should be the final verdict of 
history on him there can be no doubt whatever. 

In some respects, Nanjaraja resembled his elder 
Nanjaraja and contemporary Bolingbroke, the great 
Bolingbroke a com- Tory hero . 0,1 Both favoured separate 
parison and a con- an( | Sec ret negotiations for what they 

considered the good o\ their countries ; 
both were fond^f carrying on underhand conspiracies— 
secret talks with the enemy rather than open conferences 
with the allies ; both brought discredit on their countries 
by their indecision, cross intrigues and doubtful diplo- 
macies; both proved unfaithful to their respective 
sovereigns ; both endeavoured by dubious means to gain 
supreme power and to keep it by any means, and by any 

94. Bolingbroke, IIenr> St John, Viscount (1678-1761). Tory Prime 
Minister of Queen Anne, after the dismissal of the Whigs, Much has 
been written on him since his own times Besides contemporary accounts 
of his life, the following modern biographies may be noted Leslie 1 
Stephen, Diet. of Nat liiog ., 1897 ; C. de Renmsat in L'Angletrtrr an 
18 me bisctc , I, 1866; T. Macknight, 1868, J Churton Collins, 1886; 
A. HasBal, 1889 ; Walter Sichel, 1901-1902, P. C Yorke, Enc Brit , 11th 
Edn , 1910-1911 , and Sir Charles Petrie (Collins), 1987. Alexander Pope 
wrote his first famous work, "Esben/ on Man", at Bolingbroke’s 
suggestion, and devoted it to an exposition of that virtuoso’s philosophy. 
The tone and ternpor of this philosophy is best expressed in this Emiy 
with its twin assertions that " whatever is is right” and that 
“ For forms of Government, let fools contest; 

Whate’er is best administered is best.” 

As Mr. G. D. H. Cole has remarked, not only the early 18th century 
was really indifferent about forms of Government, but also it regarded 
political authority as too securely settled in the hands of the aristocracy 
for its nature to be worth much argument. 

Nanjaraja was in power between 1739-1769. Bolingbroke entered Parlia- 
ment in 1701 ; became Secretary for War, 1704 ; Secretary of State, 1710; 
Prime Minister, on the dismissal of the Earl of Oxford, 1714 ; dismissed 
from office on the accession of George I ; fled to Paris, March 28, 1715 
returned to London, 1723; retired to France, June 1786; returned to 
England and settled at Battersea, 1744 ; died, December 12, 1761. 
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act that the circumstances demanded ; both had literary 
inclinations and produced works which still count for 
something, though they make a fax weaker impression 
upon posterity than they evidently made on contempo- 
raries ; and the political wisdom of both was ex post facto 
and often in direct contrast to their actions. There 
were, however, some points of difference as well between 
Nanjaraja and Bolingbroke. Throughout his career, 
Bolingbroke desired to be considered the Petronius or 
the Alcibiades of his age and to mix licentious orgies 
with the highest political responsibilities. Nanjaraja 
was far too religious and far too puritanical in his 
outlook to become so accomplished a voluptuary as these 
old world worthies were. Nor did he, like Bolingbroke, 
patronise Providence, though, proud as Lucifer, he did 
seem at times to assume the superior air and appear 
condescending indeed. It is uncertain if Nanjaraja 
had the brilliant gift of eloquence that Bolingbroke 
was blessed with ; nor Bolingbroke’s wit, good looks 
and social qualities, which made firm friendships with 
men of the most opposite character. Nanjarsja had, 
however, some saving features in his character, while 
Bolingbroke’s public life presents none of those acts 
of devotion and self-sacrifice which so often help to 
redeem a career characterized by errors, follies and even 
crimes. 

Thus, with all their greed, insensate ambition and 

The Dajavai love of power, it is indeed to the credit 
brothers . an esti- of the Dajavai brothers that they were 
mate of their work. a y e to divert their attention from the 

immediate preoccupations of the hour and devote 
themselves whole-heartedly to the solution of broader 
questions of policy. During the early years of the reign 
(1734-1761), they not only kept a steady eye on the 
westward and southward expansion of Mysore (up to 
Malabar and Trichinopoly) but also took a keen interest 
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in the maintenance of the territorial integrity apd 
independence of the kingdom as against the pretensions 
to supremacy 95 and inroads of the Mughals and the 
Mahrattas on the one side and the assertions of some of 
the local potentates on the other In the latter 
direction, they achieved, on the whole, a fair measure of 
success, enhancing the reputation and prestige of the 
State and attaining to the plenitude oi their power and 
glory (1748-1751). 

The acquisition of Trichinopoly for conserving the 
political solidarity of the South 

The credit due to ,, . ‘ - 

them was the main objecti\e of the foreign 


policy of the Dalavais — particularly of 
Karachun Nanjarajaiya — during 1751-1755, a period of 
uncommon stress and turmoil in the Karnatak and 
Southern India. They, had inherited it from Chikka- 
deva’s time. They had to fight for it ; they had to die 
for it, if the South was to be at all free politically. 
They staked everything for their idea and they lost their 
all over it. Around this issue was centred the tenacious 
and protracted Mysorean struggle they carried on during 
a period of four long years (1752-1755). Notwith- 
standing his best efforts over this enterprise, Nanjarajaiya 
met with little success. His failure was, as we have 
seen, due as much to lack of initiative in war on his part 
as to the flagrant breach of faith and shifting policy of 
Muhammad All, the uncertain movements and changing 
allegiance of Murari Rao of Gooty, the persistent 
opposition and hostility of Pratap Singh of Tanjore, the 
ultimate combination of the English and the French 
against him (during 1754-1755), and the pressure of the 
Nizam and the Mahrattas on Seringapatam demanding 
his immediate presence at the capital. There is reason 
to fear that his brother Devarajaiya, who looked after 


95. For a fuller notice of the nature of sovereignty of the Indian powers of 
the 18th century over the South , see Ch . XVI below ; aho Appen- 
dix V— (3) to (his Vol. 
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the home affairs during this period of warfare, failed m 
his duty and allowed the enemy to march on the capital 
while the war was still on at Trichinopoly. There were 
also serious defects in the character of Nanjarajaiya 
— over-confidence in the justice of his cause, unjustified 
reliance on French support, and vacillation, indecision 
and intrigue in the prosecution of his scheme — and these 
contributed directly to the collapse of what was other- 
wise a well-conceived project of political expansion. 96 

The disaster that overtook the foreign policy of the 
Dajavais, accompanied by the exactions 
of the Nizam and the Mahrattas from 
the kingdom of Mysore, had the imme- 
diate effect of draining the resources of 
the State and reacting adversely on 
the court of Senngapatam (1755). It 
was too late when Krishnaraja Wodeyar, 
realising the gravity of the situation, sought to assert 
himself (1755-1757) and adjust his relations with 
the DalavFus on a new’ footing (1758). The attempt, 
though purely a temporary palliative, proved eventually 
a failure. It led to the end of the Dajavai regime and 
paved the way for the rise to prominence of a more 
powerful usurper in the person of Haidar All from the 
lower^ ranks of the military (1759). Indeed, it was an 
irony pf fate that almost at a time when Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar was about to inaugurate his independent rule, 
Haidar had become a power in Mysore (1759-1760). 
In vain did Krishnaraja with the Boyahsts exert himself 
to the utmost to hold his own against Haidar during 

1760- 1761. Haidar’s usurpation was complete in July 

1761 — the net result of the action and reaction of a 


HoruUk of the 
disaster at Trichmo- 
poly. 

End of the Dalavai 
R v g i m o and the 
emergence of Haidar 
All. 


long course of affairs, external and internal (1750-1761). 

96. In this connection, it is significant to note that Karaohun Nanjarajaiya 
had maintained a regular journal of his transactions ever since he set out 
from Mysore [see Count. Correa. (1768), p. 80 • Letter No. 49, dated 
February 27, 1768— Dajavai to Capt. Dalton]. Unfortunately, however, 
this record has not come to light so far. 
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Krishnaraja Wodeyar, as he appears from the materials 
Krishgaraja Wo^ic- available to ur, was a pious and 
yar ii as he might promising ruler. Under other circum- 
havc be ’ n stances, he should have fared differently. 

The Dalavais too were noted for their piety and for 
their patronage of learning and promotion of literary 
activity, Karachun Nanjarajaiya being himself an 
accomplished scholar of the age. PI ad they but behaved 
loyally towards their sovereign, allowed him a legitimate 
share in the management of State affaiis. planned 
carefully, worked vigorously, exacted wliat was due from 
their allies and acted generally with Vrcatci discretion 
during 1746-^^55, the course of the history of Mysore, 
nay of South India, would have run along different 
lines. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


KrishnarAja Wodeyar II, 1734-1766 — {contd.) 

The rights and wrongs of Trichinopoly • the significance of 
the Mysorean struggle for it — Circumstances leading to the 
struggle — The position in 1751 — The role of Muhammad 
All — The position of the English and Nanjaraja — The 
deception on Nanjaraja and its results — The course of the 
struggle — The Truce of 1754 and tho conduct of the French 
• — The conquest of the South, a problem to the Indian 
Powers — Tho relative validity of the Nawab’s claims — The 
English attitude — The conduct of Pratap Singh of Tanjore 
— Haidar’s reaction to it — Murari Rao’s duplicity— His 
mockery of a mediation — His real object— His improper 
conduct — What it cost him eventually — A contemporary 
view of the Trichinopoly issue : Robert Orme — Orme and 
the negotiations — Saunders’ proposed settlement — Wilks’ 
review of the position— The conduct of the French, further 
noticed. 

E NOUGH has been said 1 to show what the struggle 
for Trichinopoly really meant. It was, in fact, 
the last effort put forward by the Hindu 
wr T ong8 r ‘o e | h Tricbf- kingdom of Mysore— as the true 

nopoly: the signifl- representative of imperial Vijayanagar 
■traggie'forit ,0reMI — * or poetical independence of the 

South. With the defeat of Nanjaraja 
and his departure to Mysore, that attempt may be taken 
to have received its practical death-blow. Though 
Haidar All, as we have seen, adopted the policy of 
expansion in the South initiated by Nanjaraja and his 


m 


1. See ante Chapters VII & VIII. 
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predecessors, and though he prosecuted their aims and 
objectives, he may, perhaps, be taken to have been moved 
by other impulses as well. He might even have prose- 
cuted the old aims and objectives purely from the point 
of view of an adventurer or even for the sole purpose of 
maintaining his own personal supremacy undisputed. 
Whatever the motives, that he did prosecute the aims 
and objectives of Nanjaraja is, as we have shown, to tne 
credit of Nanjaraja and the impress that the latter’s 
policy had left on Haidar. There are reasons to believe 
that the objectives of Nanjaraja and those of Haidar, in 
their initial stages at least, have beeA misunderstood by 
writers on thfljtustory of the period we are treating of. 
It is, therefore, necessary to pause a little here and clear 
the tangled web they have woven around themselves in 
this connection and show how they have deceived them- 
selves into the comforting belief that the fight for 
Trichinopoly was a fight between the two rival Nawabs 
of the Karnatic and their protagonists, the English and 
the French on either side, in which Mysore came in as a 
secondary factor. That this is not so will have been 
evident from what has been set down in the preceding 
pages. Mysore had an inviolable claim to Trichinopoly, 
a claim which could not be set aside. Up to 1736, 
when the rule over the South was undisputably Hindu 
in character, 2 Trichinopoly formed part of the Nayak 


2. The alleged supremacy of the Mughal since 1653 over the Nayak 
kingdom of Madura was only nominal. Chanda Sahib’s occupation 
of Trichinopoly in 1736 was the result of the attempt made in 1734 
on behalf of the Nawab of Arcot by his son Safdar All Khan and his 
nephew and confidential adviser Chanda Sahib. Queen Mln&kshi’a 
quarrel with Bangaru Tirumala, the father of her adopted son, gave 
the latter an opportunity to interfere. While BangSru Tirumala 
ruled over Madura and Tinnevelly, Chanda Sahib occupied Trichi- 
nopoly fort unmolested. But his occupation of the dependent country 
was so far ineffective that renewed attempts had to be made to get 
possession of it. The revolt of Muhammad Yusuf in 1763 and what 
preceded is the best proof of the non-conquest of those areas till then 
on the part of the Nawab of Arcot. 
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kingdom of Madura. It was the chief stronghold of 
that kingdom in Tirumala Nayaka’s time (16*23-1659) 
and it was in its hands until the death of Queen 
Mlnakshi, in whose reign it was first occupied on her 
behalf by Chanda Sahib in 1734 and finally on his 
own in 1736. 

Aurangzlb died in 1707. The Nizam claimed over- 
lordship over the South as the 
Circum. t an c ob Mughal's agent in or about 1713, 

leading to the ° ° 

struggle when Kumr-ud-dln Chm-KiHich-Khan 

was nominated Nizam-ul-mulk with 
a nominal control over the Mughal possessions in 
Southern India. His deputies at Arcot claimed through 
his alleged right; while the Mughal’s direct represen- 
tative claimed through his alleged right of overlordship. 
But the fact was the South was never conquered either 
by the Mughal or the Nizam. In 1748, when the so- 
called disputed succession to the Nawabship of Arcot 
arose, the fight was as between the rival claimants and 
their objective was the establishment of the right to 
possession of the country which they could not so much 
as claim by virtue of any conquest or effectively occupy 
in a military sense and collect its revenue. 3 The English 

3. The following in a suocinct summary of the history pertaining to 
Tfichinopoly and the country dependent on it :— 

1559: Vidvanatha Nayaka takes Trichinopoly. 

1009-1623: Virappa Nayaka first attaches Trichinopoly to Madura, 
the Tunjore king having exchanged it for Vullara. 

1623-1659: Fortress of Trichinopoly becomes the chief stronghold of 
the Nayak kingdom during Tirumala Nayaka’s time. 

1731 : Mlnakshi invites intervention of Dost All, Nawsbof Arcot, in 
her dispute with Bangaru-Tirumala, father of her adopted son. 

1736: Chanda Sahib finally occupies the fort of Trichinopoly. 

1741 : Chanda Sahib attacked by the Mahrattas ; Chanda Sahib 
taken prisoner ; and Murari occupies Trichinopoly till 1744. 

1743-1744: Nizam-ul-mulk invades Trichinopoly; the MahrattaB 
vacate it; and Anwar-ud-dln becomes Nawab of Arcot. 

1748- 1749: The French ransom Chanda Sahib and with Muzaffar Jang 
attack Anwar-ud-dln and kill him at Ambur. Anwar-ud-din’s son 
Muhammad All flees and oocupies Trichinopoly. 

1749- 1751 ; Chandi Sahib declared Nawab of Arcot by the French 
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and the French, who had till then been but traders and 
had not put forth any pretensions to territory and 
had no military forces worth the name, saw an 
opportunity to better their own position — incidentally 
making money in their individual and personal 
interests, for private trade was allowed and illit it gains 
not discountenanced by the morals of the tune — and 
began to interfere m the affairs ot the local powers. 
They were probably influenced by the examph of those 
w T ho had endeavoured — before their very eyes - to carve 
out kingdoms for themselves. &m'i]i was one ol these. 
They had also seen how Chikk&devafcju had built up a 
vast kingdom f&r himself and how he had extended his 
conquests to the extreme south as fai as Madura. They 
saw too that trade and warfare were incompatible but that 
interference on one side or other was a primal necessity, 
if they were to exist at all. To exist or not to exist - 
that was the question for them. They openly 
acknowdedgcd they were not principals m the war; 


Before Chanda conld invest Tnchmopoly, Nasir Jang enters the 
Karnatic with a powerful arm y. Muhammad All joins him but 
the French defeat them at Gmgee in 1750, at winch battle Nasir 
.Tang was killed, uud Muzaffar proclaimed Nizam In the French 
But he was killed and succeeded by Salabat Tang, Ins brother, 
in 1751. Muhammad All again occupies Tnchmopoly. 

1752: Chanda Sahib delivered by the French to the Tanjoreans and 
put to death . 

1702-1764 . Subjugation of Madura and Tinnevelly by the English 
on behalf of Muhammad All, Nawab of Areot. Vusuf Khan’s 
revolt suppressed m October 1761. 

1781 : First appointment of their own collector by the English to the 
area. It came about in this way . The Treaty of Tarn in 1763 
having put an end to French interference in the affair of the 
Nawab of Arcot, his Karnatic districts were left in the hands of 
renters, the 1‘alegars of the South still continuing to yield but a 
very imperfect allegiance. In 1781, soon after the second war with 
Haidar All had commenced, it was arranged with Muhammad All, 
the Nawab, who was quite unable to perform his engagements, 
to assign his revenues to the Company for a period of five years, 
one-sixth of the proceeds being reserved for his own expenses. 
The English Government at Madras accordingly appointed it*, own 
Collectors. 
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their replies to Nanjar^ja demonstrate this to a fault. 
They frankly pleaded that they had no right to inter- 
fere in the disposal of territory, as they were prohibited 
by the Mughal from doing that. The position was 
acknowledged that they were traders and no more ; 
and that their interference in behalf of their protege 
was in the capacity of friends and well-wishers, not 
as principals in the warfare — with a right to settle 
matters on the footing of their being principals — but 
as subsidiaries who had no right to interfere in the 
arbitrament of territorial affairs. Of course, the position 
assumed was a camouflage but it was a necessary step 
in the then position of affairs. This attitude showed 
that it was possible for the English and the French 
to maintain a pretended neutrality even while they 
were waging war as subsidiaries of the country 
powers. 

It was in these circumstances and with these views 
that the war of the Karnatic was 
mi !** p08ltlOB in waged. The position in 1751 was 
briefly this : There was peace in Europe 
between England and France. But the English and 
the French, having (.spoused opposite sides, were at war 
in South India. Muhammad All was supported by the 
English as the rightful Nawab, while Chanda Sahib’s 
candidature was put forward by the French. Muham- 
mad All laid claim to all the country between the 
river Krishna and the Cape Comorin, the area originally 
under the sway of Vijayanagar. Actually he had really 
no territory under his control. He had thrown himself 
into Trichinopoly — with a view to eventualities. The 
whole of the Subdh of Arcot, including the Capital, 
was in Chanda Sahib’s hands and was dominated by 
the French. Tanjore, which had been taken by the 
Mahrattas in 1675, was independent, and Pratap 
Singh, its ruler, was, as might be expected, against 
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Nanjaraja. Madura was in the hands of Alam Khan, an 
adherent of Chanda Sahib. Muhammad All’s position 
at Trichmopoly was a precarious one. He was besieged 
by Chanda and the French force under Jacques Law. 

Landless, friendless, and destitute of men and money, 
Muhammed All looked to Nanjaraja in 
mmad ah. ° f MUha Mysore and the English at Madras 
for effective help. Nanjaraja s help 
was sought because he was the one man who had both 
men and money ; he was at the head of the best organiz- 
ed State of the time in the South; that State had the 
prestige of an old hereditary rnomtrchV still attached to 
it; and he wqp# besides, well-known for his ambitious 
expansionist aims in the South, the key to which was 
Tnchinopoly. His forbears had fought for it and much 
money and many lives had been already sacrificed 
for it since the days of Chikkadeva. It cannot be that 
Muhammad All, cunning and astute as he was, did not 
count on the inordinate desire for power on the part 
of Nanjaraja and his brother Devaraja. He was in a 
desperate state. He had no more territory than Tnchi- 
nopoly town at the time and even there he was probably 
not desired. And he made up his mind to offer Nanja- 
raja his own terms. When he did so, he was deter- 
mined to cheat Nanjaraja of his dues when it came 
to fulfilment. He knew the English at Madras would 
not agree to his doing this, but be desired to take no risks 
with them. He kept the clause in the Treaty relating 
to the surrender of Tnchinopoly and its dependencies a 
secret from them for the time being. The one feature 
of the character of Muhammad All, on which all who 
had anything to do with him agreed, was that he was 
always deliberate in his deception. He was so far decep- 
tive in his character that he deceived friends and foes alike 
in the same determined manner. Nanjaraja took care 
to guard his position. He won over Murari Rao, and 

HR 
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attached him to himself at great cost. Murari was thus 
detached from the main Mahratta power and prevented 
from making common cause with Pratap Singh of 
Tanjore, who, in this matter, was inimical to Nanjaraja’ s 
aims in the South. But he too proved treacherous in 
the end. True to his word, Nanjaraja kept the clause 
a profound secret. Even Murari knew nothing of it. 
There is no reason to believe, as suggested by Orme, 4 
that he “ made the agreement by his (Murari Rao’s) 
advice.” Murari’s aid was sought by Nanjaraja as the 
result of his agreement with Muhammad All ; he was 
not the inspirer of the agreement. Nanjaraja required 
no one to offer any suggestion to him in this regard. It 
is possible, however, he found it impossible to conceal 
it from the sagacity of his subsidiary, especially in the 
later stages of the war. When Murari came to know 
of it, he made up his mind to turn it to his own advan- 
tage at the proper time. 5 The English at Madras 
realised the enormity of the offence committed by 
Muhammad All only after the fall of Tnchinopoly. The 
capture and death of Chanda Sahib was the signal for 
Nanjaraja’s demand for a fulfilment of Muhammad 
All’s treaty with Mysore. The English at Madras knew 
nothing of the secret clause in the Treaty until the 
time-came for its fulfilment. On the death of Chanda 
Sahib, Major Lawrence sent 400 of the French prisoners 
of war to Fort St. David, brought up the rest with 
the military stores and artillery at Jambuke^varam into 
Trichinopoly and completed all his other dispositions ; 
and proposed to Muhammad All that he should move 
forthwith at the head of the confederate army into 
the Karnatic, where the news of his successes at 
Trichinopoly would help to reduce the other fortresses 
under the control of Chanda Sahib and facilitate the 

4. Orme, Indo&tan, 1.243. 

6. Ibid. 
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establishment of his government over the province 
and help to raise the revenue due from it. Muhammad 
All pretended to acquiesce in this advice, but showed, 
what Orme calls, an “ unaccountable backwardness ” 
as often as he was pressed to put it into execution. 
The inconsistency in his conduct perplexed all but the 
select few who were acquainted with the clause. The 
English, indeed, had no conception of the difficulties 
which held him back, when, to their great astonish- 
ment, Nanjaraja explained the mystery by refusing 
to march until the city of Trichi nopoly w T ith all its 
dependencies was delivered up to hir\, for, that, he 
said, was the^price that he had stipulated with 
Muhammad Ali for his assistance. Dissimulation 
being no longer of any service, Muhammad All con- 
fessed the truth when Major Lawrence demanded an 
explanation of it. He protested that his extreme 
distress alone had extorted a promise from him, which 
Nanjaraja himself, as he might very well have known, 
he said, was totally out of his powder to perform ! 
Trichinopoly, he pleaded, was the great Mughal’s, and 
himself only a Viceroy, appointed to govern it during 
the pleasure of that prince ; that the resigning of 
such an important place to the government of an 
Indian king would involve, he added, both himself and 
the English m continual wars with the whole Mughal 
Empire ! Firmly resolved on not parting with the place, 
he, in a word, proposed to amuse Nanjaraja with a 
further promise of delivering it up within two months ! 
By this time, he hoped, by collecting the so-called 
arrears of revenue due from the province of Arcot, to 
repay the expenses which Nanjaraja had incurred by 
assisting him. As immediate reparation — “ a palliative”, 
in the words of Orme 6 — “ he proposed to give up the 


RR* 


6 . Ibid , 244 . 
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fort of Madura with its dependencies, which included 
a very large district. ” These terms, he suggested to 
Major Lawrence, were, in his view, a full and ample 
recompense for all that Nanjarfija had done for him, 
more especially, he with consummate adroitness added, 
as the reduction of Chanda Sahib’s power had proved 
an essential advantage to the interests of Mysore as 
well as to his own * Major Lawrence was as surprized 
at this statement as anybody else in Tnchinopoly. 7 
His powers, however, being confined to the operations 
in the field, he reported matters to the Governor and 
Council at Madras and waited for instructions. Mean- 
while, the Governor and Council at Madras had 
received simultaneously applications from both the 
parties, each setting forth, as might be expected, the 
subject m his own way. 8 

Dupleix had been foiled but Muhammad All could 

Tl.epo.iOon of the not be Save<1 fr0m the reSnlts ° f hlR 

English and Naina- own duplicity. The difficulties of the 
ral ‘ 1, English were mainly due to the 

character of their protege. When they came to know 
that Trichinopoly was the price for Mysore’s assistance, 
about the middle of 17 52, 9 they did not know what 
to say of it. They prudently determined not to inter- 
fere in the dispute, unless violence should be used 
against Muhammad All. Professing great friendship 
for Nanjaraja, they strenuously recommended to both 
parties an amicable adjustment of their differences. 
This suggestion failed to carry conviction to Nanjaraja’s 
mind. He, 'with justice on his side, demanded fulfil- 
ment of the Treaty and very rightly refused all 
prevarication in the matter. He would not countenance 


7 Ibid. Orme writes that “great therefore was the general surprise and 
anxiety w hen it (the secret clause in the Treaty) was made public ” 
(Ibid). 

8. Ibid 

9. See ante p. 138, f n. 2. 
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the plea that Muhammad All was but the agent of 
the Mughal and as such had no right to dispose of 
the Mughal’s territory. The English, his allies, were 
really aghast at his conduct, though they, as wise 
people, did not make public their views m the matter. 
They characterized it, m their solemn proceedings, as 
“ a knavish and weak action : the former because he 
[Muhammad All] knew he had no right, to do it ; the 
latter because he must know that, though he procras- 
tinated difficulties, yet he must, in the end, as it but 
too plainly appears, make a powerful enemy instead 
of a friend .” 10 Of course, the EngVish tried then- 
utmost to recoiyflle the differences between Muhammad 
All and Nanjaraja in this matter. But they knew 
what a bad case they had to defend and what an 
impossible compromise to effect, when they pleaded 
that Nanjaraja would be committing a breach of faith 
if he deserted Muhammad All. Nanjaraja’s taunt was 
effective to a degree: “The bad scent of the Nawab’s 
behaviour,” said he , 11 “is spread over the world to such 
a degree that you cannot discern the odour of our 
faith.” Nanjaraja’s attitude is understandable in the 
light of the bad faith of Muhammad All. The injustice 
committed by the English in supporting their untruth- 
ful ally could not be forgiven. Haidar, as we shall see, 
never forgot it. 

The whole of Nanjaraja’s subsequent conduct con- 
, . firms the belief that he simply re. 

Nanjaraja and its fused to be deceived. He determined 
resulta - to conquer Tn chi nopoly by means, fair 

or foul. The steps he took with this end in view were 
such that Law r rence, the English General, was compelled 
to place an English garrison in Trichinopoly for its 


10. Fort St. Qcorge Records, MiLy. Cons (1753), Consultation dated 3rd 

January 1763. 

11. lb%d. Count. Correa. (1753), Letter No. 48. 
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protection. At the same time the troops from Tanjore 
and Pudukotali left for their homes, with the result 
that the English position at Trichinopoly was still 
further weakened. Dupleix saw his opportunity m 
all these happenings, and, despite the sad fate that 
had overtaken his ally Chanda Sahib, won over 
Nanjaraja and Muran ltao, the Mahratta chief, to his 
own side. This done, he played a waiting game, for 
he had no military commander whom he could put 
forth against the veteran Lawrence. In any case, 
he thought he could starve out the garrison in the 
Trichinopoly fortress by preventing supplies of pro- 
visions and military stores to it. Lawrence, as we 
know, depended, for the existence of his army, 
entirely upon the safe arrival of his convoys, and this 
Dupleix planned, with the aid of Nanjaraja and Muran 
Kao, to prevent in no uncertain manner. In this 
attempt, however, his arrangement miscarried, though 
Nanjaraja and his army did not lack in their endeavours. 

On the English side, the chief duty of bringing in the 
convoys safe fell to Muhammad Yusuf, 
struggle 011 ” 0 ° f th ° w k° ren dered splendid service to the 
English jn this respect. Of him, 
Lawrence wrote in the highest terms of praise. “ He 
never spares himself,” he wrote once, 12 “ but is out on 
all parties, and by his good intelligence brought in pro- 
visions to keep us in a moderate plenty we wanted, 
much to prolong the time till Mafuze Khan could join 
us.” Orme, indeed, remarks that the lack of provisions 
was such that, on one occasion — 12th May 1754 — had not 
the convoy come through, Lawrence must next day have 
left the town to its fate, and withdrawn to Tanjore. 13 
This would have meant nothing less than the defeat of 
the English arms and the success of Nanjaraja. It was 

12. Orme Mss., p. 7S, No. 13. 

13. Orme, Indostan, I. 367. Sec also Mily Cons . (1764), Consultation dated 

20tli May 1764 : Letter from Capt. Calliaud to Palk, dated May 12, 1764. 
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accordingly resolved upon to prevent Muhammad Yusuf 
being used by the English for this purpose. For accom- 
plishing this end, it was decided upon to utilise the services 
of one Punmyappan, the interpreter in the English 
camp. The English being in difficulties for supplies, he 
suggested to Major Lawrence that if he were allowed to 
visit Nanjaraja, he might be able to bring about a suitable 
understanding with him. There being no reason to doubt 
his good faith, he was granted permission. Punmyappan 
went on his chosen errand, ilc saw Nanjaraja and 
suggested that the English would bo iorced to accept 
any terms he might offer if theii supplies v\ere rfftc- 
tually cut off^y putting Yusuf Khan out of the way. 
Towards this end, he suggested that either Yusuf Khan 
should be waylaid and killed while on one of his expedi- 
tions or steps should be taken to induce the English to 
believe that he was a treacherous man and unworthy of 
their goodwill and trust. As the former course seemed 
impracticable, the latter seemed feasible of a trial. 
Punniyappan, the Dubfish of Lawrence, arranged to 
carry out the nefarious project. He resolved upon drop- 
ping in the English camp — in such a manner that it can 
of certainty be discovered — a letter addressed to Yusuf 
Khan and one of his brother officers, suggesting that they 
were, in return for certain rewards, to betray Tricluno- 
poly to the Mysoreans. The letter was written and 
dropped by an adherent of Punniyappan and was, by 
pre-arrangement, discovered by another in the English 
camp, and placed before Captain Calliaud. Captain 
Calliaud, on seeing it, placed Yusuf Khan and his brother 
officer in immediate arrest. An enquiry was ordered 
and it turned out that Yusuf Khan and his brother officer 
were absolutely innocent in the matter and that the letter 
had never come from the Mysorean camp. The Duhash 
was duly blown off from the muzzle of a cannon for his 
treachery and Yusuf Khan and his comrade set at liberty. 
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It should be said to the credit of Nanjaraja that he 
had nothing to do with this treacherous act of the 
Dubash . It was evidently a case of personal venge- 
ance on the part of the Dubash, though he endeavoured, 
in its prosecution, to make a business of it by inducing 
Nanjaraja to become a party to it, evidently on false 
pretences. 14 

Not long after — on August 2, 1754 — Dupleix’s super- 
The Trace of 1764 session by M. Godeheu came off and 
aud the conduct of negotiations for a treaty of peace bet- 
tw trench. ween the English and French Com- 

panies followed. A suspension of arms was proclaimed 
on the 11th October 1754 and a conditional treaty w r as 
agreed to in January 1755. The departure of Saunders 
and Dupleix finally put an end to the war, while the 
arrival of M. Duval De Leynt in succession to Dupleix 
at Pondicherry meant the annihilation of the hopes 
that Nanjaraja had built on French aid. The advance 
of the Nizam and the Mahrattas on Mysore added to 
the troubles of Nanjaraja and he had to hark back to 
his own country, his ambitions unrealised and his money 
and men wasted. What was often within his reach, the 
Fates had denied him. That w as because he had denied 
to himself the active duty of prosecuting his aims in 
a manner that would have proved decisive to him and 
to his country. He lacked as much decision as charac- 
ter. No wonder he failed. The French cannot, how- 
ever, be exculpated. They did not keep to their 
promise ; they, in fact, were loth to take any action 
disadvantageous to their own aims and aspirations. As 
the sequel showed, they made their so-called help the 
cause for extortionate demands on Nanjaraja. Those 
demands were both unjust and immoral, especially in 

14. For Calliaud's enquiry, see Ortne Mss., pp. 116-131, No. 13. The Madras 
Council refused to excuse such treachery . Council to Lawrence, 36th 
March 1764. See also Orme, o.o., I. 348-360. 
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the light of the utter lack of sympathy they showed to 
Nanjaraja in the active prosecution of his thwarted claims. 
If Trichinopoly sealed the fate of Nanjaraja, it also 
sealed the fate of Dupleix and the French nation in India, 
The conquest of the South was never complete — 

The conquest Of tho eith er at the hands of Bijapur and 
Sou tii, a problem to Golkonda or at the hands of the 
the Indian Powers. Mughal. The last hope of Mughal 

domination disappeared with the death of Aurangzib m 
1707. The death-blow he gave to the Southern Muham- 
madan States destroyed their ambitions as well. The 


Mahrattas first through tfhnhji arN} then th rough 
Sivaji made refloated attempts but tailed. Even earlier, 
Mysore also tried to establish its suzerainty and had 
nearly succeeded in the days ot Chikkadeva. In the 
reign of Krishnaraja JI, the attempt was renewed by 
Nanjaraja at what seemed an opportune moment. The 
claims of the respective parties seemed to have been 
well understood at the time. Thus, as regards the 
claims of the rival Nawabs, it was that neither of them 
had any real claim to the South, not only because 
their own alleged master, the great Mughal, had not 
conquered it by his sword nor ruled it by virtue of 
the exercise of even nominal suzerainty over it, beyond 
touching tjie fringes of the South, but the South had 
never accepted such a suzerainty Sivaji on the one 
side and Mysore on the other had disputed such ex- 
ercise, time and again. The actual position thus was 
that in the prosecution of their independent aims, the 
Mahrattas and the Mysoreans were conscious of the 
fact that they were disputing the attempts of the 
Mughal m the South. 

When AurangzTb died, the rival Nawabs put forward 

The relative vaii- claims could not really substan- 

dity of the Nawabs’ tiate. Muhammad All’s claim to the 
Nawabship was, as a matter of fact, 
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not acknowledged by the French until the Treaty of 
Paris in 1763. Both Muhammad All and Chanda 
Sahib claimed to have received firmans conferring the 
Nawabship of Arcot from the great Mughal. But 
such firmans were easily forged and no importance 
seems ever to have been attached to the assertion of 
either of .their claims during the very time they were 
being so vigorously put forward. Muhammad All’s 
claim was based on a firman alleged to have been 
received from Delhi on the 24th March 1751, appoint- 
ing him Nawab of Arcot with power to rule over the 
South including the countries of Madura and Tmne- 
velly. The English at Madras wore, however, quick 
to perceive a peculiarity about the firmans produced by 
Muhammad All. “ It has been more than once ob- 
served ”, they recorded once in their minutes of con- 
sultation in 1754, 15 “during the course of this war, 
that whenever anything material has been on the 
carpet, the Nawab has always received, or pretended 
to receive, such letters from Court as might either 
divert us from our plan if disagreeable to him, or 
encourage us to pursue it, if it suited his purpose.” 
Similarly, the claims of the Nizam as the representative 

15. Mill/. Conn. (1764), Consultation dated April 29, 1754, The alleged 
finnan referred to in the text is dated 29th January 1760 and is appen- 
ded to No 2b of Count. Corns (1761) The interested reader on this 
subject of patents will find a most illuminating account of a dispute 
between the English and the French deputies as to their origin and 
validity at the conference held at Sadras on Uid January 1764 (Orme, 
Indvstan, I 337-311). The conference lasted for eleven days, when it 
broke up, leaving both parties more exasperated than ever. As the 
discussion between the English and the French in this connection 
throws interesting sidelights not only upon the forged character of 
both the originals and copies of these Bo-called patents of title for 
possession of vast tracts of territory in the South, but also on the 
manner in w r hich these two foreign nations tried to secure possession 
of these areas to themselves, prejudicing the rights of third parties 
like Mysore, while pretending to help the local pow r ers to settle their 
own differences, it will be found further dealt with at some length in 
Appendix V— (8) below. 
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(or agent) of the Mughal were of the most nebu- 
lous kind. The very fact that they were disputed 
shows that they were not recognised. What made 
them loom large was what made them make history. 
And that was the reason why they were at the time 
eithei supported or combated by the local icpresent- 
atives of foreign* nations, the English and the French. 
These had settled in the South of India ns traders and 
were at the time shedding off their trading habits and 
entering slowly and steadily, though unconsciously, 
into territorial matter's, being dragged into the local 
quarrels; and later- fairly consciously and with well 
understood ^fchtical aims — into territorial conquests 
with a view to consolidate their respective positions. 
Their individual national policies coloured their aims 
here. Whatever made for the success of one of these 
and the defeat of the other — their command of the sea, 
their home support and their steadiness in prosecuting 
their amis, contributed not a little towards the final 
result — there can be no question that it was their 
presence at the time in the country that helped 
Muhammad All to thwart Nanjaraja and cheat him 
of his lawful prize. But the English at Madras were 
still to learn of the true nature and character of their 
ally Muhammad All. They could not have had any 
idea of the extent either of his treachery or his 
ambition. It was to cost them many sanguinary wars 
and a few Governorships as well. 

If the English at Madras had .nsisted on Muhammad 

AlT fulfilling his treaty conditions, it 

The English atti- vou i<j have been a different matter, 
tude. 

But while they appreciated Nanjaraja’s 
claim, they were loth to lose either their hold on 
Muhammad All in whose immediate vicinity — if not 
country — they not only lived but also traded, or the large 
sums of money they had lent him. They no doubt felt 
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that the Mysore King may make a good and virtuous 
ruler and under his rule, trade would flourish, while 
their accumulated debts would be guaranteed to them 
by his Dalavai Nanjaraja. Though such thoughts came 
to them now and again and though they even put them 
down in their debates and resolutions, still, they always 
preferred to play a waiting game. They went so far as 
to answer effectively Major Lawrence’s objections to 
their view. But, as we have said, they would not make 
up their mind for a definitive Treaty with the King of 
Mysore. They knew such a treaty would prove some- 
thing better than “ the treaty on foot in Europe ”, which 
they characterized as one “ not to be depended on.” lh 
An accommodation with the Dajavai, they realized, even 
if it did not end the war, would put it in their power 
‘‘to wage it with advantage .” 17 But the change of policy 
that followed Godeheu’s arrival and the advantages it 
seemed to offer, made them change their views. The 
Truce was advantageous to Muhammad All also . 18 
Muhammad All’s debts had accumulated and the English 
were sure, with the Truce, to recover them. And unless 
Muhammad All was supported, in the changed circums- 
tances, they could not hope to realize the huge amount 
involved. He could be treated as the de facto and the 
titular Nawab of Arcot and used as a puppet to wage 
war m their own interests, if war was renewed. The 
Company could not, in any case, lose its money. That 
was the fundamental point with the English. Hence, 
despite the indefensible conduct of their ally, they had 
to stick to him. Moral considerations w^eigh but lightly 
in matters where money is the prime factor in arriving 
at a decision. The English as a nation of traders 
desired to protect themselves first before trying to 

16. See ante Ch. VIII, pp. 171-172. 

17. Ibid, 172. 

18. Ibid, 176-176. 
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protect others, however just or equitable their cause. 
The mutual relations of the English and Muhammad 
All could only end, m the circumstances, in one way. 
And that was destined to be the supplanting of the 
one by the other. What Nanjaraja lost, the English 
gained. Tnchinopoly, if it proved the graw of the 
French and the final extinguishment of Mysore’s legiti- 
mate ambitions in the South, became the first milestone 
in the ultimate success of the English as a nation in 
India. Tnchinopoly, even before Plassey, thus paved 
the way for the establishment of Pntish power in 
India. And it was the discernmentV)!’ Nanjaraja that 
attracted hina^to it, and however wrongly lie might 
have prosecuted his aims, there can be no question 
that he showed the way to the English at Madras to 
recognize the fact that the captor of Tnchinopoly would 
prove the ultimate victor ol the South Nanjaraja led 
the way in the struggle and bore the brunt of it in 
men and money and the English reaped the benefit. 

The rights and wrongs of the Tnchinopoly affair do 
not, however, end with this. The parts 
Thr conduct of played by Mu ran Kao and Pratap 
Tan iorc. Singh of Tanjore remain yet to be 

considered. Pratap Singh foigot the 
help that Mysore in 173D had given to Saiyaji m con- 
nection with the embassy to Satara for obtaining aid 
to maintain the Hindu cause m the South against the 
advancing Muhammadans. He had forgotten the 
invasion that followed, m 1740, the death of Nawab 
Dost All at Damalcheruvu, the taking of Tnchinopoly 
and the capture of Chanda Sahib as a prisoner of war 
in the following year. Whatever his differences wuth 
Chanda Sahib may have been, his attitude towards 


Mysore was neither straight nor honourable to him. 
He proved himself a weakling and an opportunist 
throughout. He did not join the English readily or 
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help them with alacrity in the struggle at Trichinopoly. 
lie but rendered moderate assistance in 1753. Towards 
the end of that year, when disappointed with the 
English, Nanjaraja sought French aid, and Murari Bao 
had declared himself an ally of the French, Pratap 
Singh had almost signed a treaty of alliance, when 
the news of- the disastrous failure of the French attempt 
to storm Trichinopoly fort (November 1753) induced 
him to hesitate again. The French, tired of his pro- 
crastination, directed a Mahratta detachment to ravage 
his country. This was followed by another under the 
French, which attacked the eastern side of his kingdom. 
He had eventually to seek the aid of the English, who 
sent General Lawrence to his relief. Despite this, 
Muran Bao had to be bought off by Pratap Singh. 
Pratap Singh, however, was not left unmolested for 
long. In 1758, when the renewal of hostilities began, 
he was besieged by the French, who demanded the 
payment of Bs. 46 lakhs alleged to be due on a bond 
executed by him in favour of Chanda Sahib in 1749. 
Pratap Singh, aided by the English, resisted the claim, 
and Lally, who had been sent to lay siege to Tanjore, 
raised it on the appearance of the English forces at 
Tanjore and the English fleet off Karaikkal. But 
whenr shortly after, Madras itself was besieged by the 
French, the most urgent English requests for help were 
left unheeded by him. He did not actually refuse help 
but steadily evaded giving it. And when the trouble 
was over, he was among the first to send felicitations 
to the English at Fort St. George on the escape they 
had had » He proved himself equally lax in rendering 
aid during the remainder of the war, though he professed 
friendship to the utmost. These instances of his 
opportunism are enough to show the true character 
of Pratap Singh. He was neither sincere nor steadfast 
as an ally, and as a man of action, entirely weak. 
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Bent on his own personal safety, he took the best from 
both sides. The appeal of joint action, of co-operation 
for attaining an objective which might have meant 
good to the W'hole of Southern India, could not produce 
any impression on him. He failed to note what 
Muhammad All’s friendship for him meant. He did 
not understand why Nanjaraja and the English parted 
company over the cession of Tnchinopoly. Nor did he 
realize why Nanjaraja exhausted all his powers of 
persuasion m inducing him to join Mysore. As Orme, 
the contemporary historian, puts it, the Mysorean 
argument was that “ if TrichmopolV should once be 
provided with,# stock of provisions, it was not to be 
doubted but that the English and the Nabob would 
immediately turn their arms into the Carnatic ”. lq The 
Mysorean was prophetic, indeed, in Ins argument. 
The possession of Tnchinopoly meant the possession 
of the Karnatic. The whole course of subsequent 
history tended to confirm this view. After the occu- 
pation, the English embarked, at the instance of 
Muhammad All, on a policy of conquests in the 
Karnatic, often not counting the cost it meant even to 
themselves. But they knew, as financiers ol Muham- 
mad All and as traders, how to get back what they 
had invested on Muhammad AIT and his so-called 
interests. And they got it, as the events showed, with 
compound interest. But Pratap Singh had reckoned 
without his host. Palk, the ambassador sent to Pratiip 
Singh to counteract Nanjaraja’s endeavours and Pupleix’s 
manouvres, understood how to bring him round. Sakkfqi, 
his finance minister, w T ho had stood out for neutrality, was 
dismissed and Manakji, his rival, who had been out of 
favour for sometime, succeeded him. with the result that 
English influence once again became predominant at 
Tanjore. Thus Tanjore was induced into an alliance — 


19. Orme, u.c., I. 285. 
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after nearly a year of procrastination — with the English 
and Muhammad All, with results which can only be 
described as disastrous to itself. The immediate penalty 
it had to pay was an attack by its own kinsmen headed 
by Muran Rao, which, as described above, shows the 
light in which the new alliance was viewed by him. 
The attack, though warded off by Manakji, was in the 
nature of a remembrancer, but it failed to produce any 
impression on Pratap Singh. The French also did not 
overlook the new combination and Chanda Sahib’s bond 
afforded them, as narrated above, the opportunity to 
attack Tanjore. They, no doubt, had eventually to with- 
draw but the moral of these attacks was not grasped by 
Pratap Singh. Pratap never could understand the mind 
of Muhammad All. Nor did he remember that the 
claim of “ tribute ” made by Muhammad All would 
mean the eventual extinction of his State. That claim 
was not long in the coming. First raised in 1762 and 
settled amicably by the mediation of the English, it 
cropped up in one form or another again and again. 
Though Pratap Singh died in the meantime (in 1763), 
his successor reaped the full benefit of it. In 1771, 
in the reign of Tulsaji (1763-1787), the English attacked 
Tanjore and reduced it. The reasons adduced were 
non-payment of the “ tribute ” for two years ; his 
unwillingness to help the allies against Haidar’s invasion 
in 1769, during which Tanjore was exempted, m return 
for a bribe of Rs. 4 lakhs, from the general deprada- 
tion effected ; his friendly correspondence with Haidar 
and his own kinsmen, the Mahrattas ; and finally, his 
invading (in 1771) the Marava country which was 
alleged to be under the protection of Muhammad All. 
Tanjore, instead of getting a reimbursement of its own 
expenses in the late war, thus got embroiled in the 
meshes of its own doubtful diplomacy. The English 
at Madras not only thought they were bound to act on 
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behalf of Muhammad All but also saw that an independ- 
ent Tanjore, ready to co-operate with Haidar, would 
mean danger to themselves ! Tanjore was taken and 
given to Muhammad All in 1773, the alleged requests 
for help from Haidar and the Mahrattas having proved 
vain. There was really no ground for the belief that 
Tulsaji was in league either with Haidar or the 
Mahrattas. Mill, in fact, suggests that the alleged 
correspondence with the Mahrattas was forged b\ 
Muhammad All’s agents, and as for requests to Haidar 
for help, it was never proved, for it could not well be. 
Haidar had entered into a commercial treaty with the 
English at Boifbay in 1770, and in 1772, after being 
defeated by the Mahrattas, had sought in vain the help 
of the English and the opportunity for wreaking his 
vengeance did not come to him till 1778. The English 
acted on suspicion and thus wronged a State that had 
been dragged into their friendship even against its own 
interests. The Court of Directors intervened, disapproved 
of the action of the Madras authorities both in 1771 and 
1773, and ordered the restoration of Tanjore to its ruler. 
These orders were carried out, in 1776, much to the 
chagrin of Muhammad Ali, w r ho had meanwhile fleeced 
the country to its bones. A fresh settlement was also 
arrived at, under which Tanjore passed under English 
protection. This made the Kaja the direct ally of the 
E. I. Company, while, not long after, the “ tribute ” paya- 
ble to the Nawab was also assigned to the English. 
Tulsaji died in 1787. His brother, Amar Singh, who 
succeeded him, and his nephew Sarabhoji, who later took 
his place, were both men deficient in character. Two 
new treaties were concluded with Tanjore, one with 
Amar Singh in 1787 and another with Sarabhoji in 1799. 
Under the latter, Tanjore passed to the English, Sara- 
bhoji being provided with a pension. That was the sad 
fate that awaited it from the day Pratap Singh mounted 

ss 
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the throne. Unlike Venkoji (Ekoji) and his immediate 
successors, Pratap Singh possessed no strength of 
character. His political weakness was to some extent 
due to the fact that he depended on popular suffrage — 
he having been placed on the throne “ by the general 
concurrence of the principal men of the kingdom ”, 00 
and, in. endeavouring to conciliate his supporters, he 
lost greatly his own regal powers. He lacked both 
political insight and political courage. He was ever 
between two stools. The English treated him in 
the same manner they had treated Nanjaraja. In the 
guise of mediators, they helped to maintain Muhammad 
All at his cost. Tanjore had never actually been 
incorporated with the Karnatic treaties nor was it ever 
included in the so-called patents of the Mughal or the 
Nizam. The “ tribute ” claimed had really no legal 
basis to stand on. Yet, the English made Pratap Singh 
believe in it ; they even went to the extent of explain- 
ing to him the necessity and even the reasonableness 
of his contributing towards the repayment of the large 
expenditure incurred by Muhammad AIT, they themselves 
being the persons to be benefited by such reimburse- 
ment. Pratap Singh could not see the utter illegality 
of the claim, he himself having kept at his own cost 
a large army in the field in aid of Muhammad All 
and his supporters the English, and he himself having 
met the cost of provisions supplied to the English camp 
at Trichinopoly. Without the aid of Tanjore, Trichino- 
poly could not by any means have been held in the 
interests of Muhammad All . 31 

20. lie port of Tanjore Commission (1798) (Tanjore Collector's Press): The 

Report is dated 6th March 1799. 

21. Sec, as to Tanjore’s constitutional position vis a vis the Karnatic treaties, 

Aitcluson, Treaties , Engagements, and Sunnuds, V. 267, who holds it 
had not been incorporated with them. As to the temporary and 
casual character of Taujore's dependence on the Nawab of Arcot, see 
Mill, History of British India, 11.227; and as to the restoration of 
Tanjore by Lord Pigot, see Thornton, History of the British Empire 
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Nor did Haidar forget or forgive the remissness and 
unfriendliness of Pratap Singh. He 
toit remembered how he had refused to 

join Nanjaraja in 1753 in the retaking 
of Trichinopoly , how he had, at the last moment, 
refused to sign the treaty of 1753 ; and how Mysore 
had lost Trichinopoly by want of co-operation on his 
part. In 1709, Tanjore had accordingly to purchase 
immunity from attack at the hands of Jl.odar b\ a 
payment of lls. 4 lakhs. In the war which began in 
17 HO — when Tanjore had become a \>rotected state and 
a direct ally the English — Haidar inflicted the worst 
horrors on Tanjore. Perhaps no part of South India 
then suffered as badly as Tanjore. The whole country 
was overrun by Haidar’s troops, most of the important 
places being devastated beyond description. Neither a 
village, temple, nor a paddy field escaped the eyes of 
Haidar’s hordes. Almost every structure of any note 
in the Tanjore country bears silent testimony to this 
day to the cruel hands laid on it. The English garri- 
sons at Pattukottai and Tirukattupalli, about 10 miles 
north-west of Tanjore, were captured Tanjore held 
out but Col. Braithwaite’s force was, m 1782, annihi- 
lated to a man on the banks of the Coleroon 22 Such 

was the vengeance that Haidar breathed against 

Pratap Singh and his kingdom for the treachery he 
had played against Mysore at the hour of its need, 

that he treated the latter with the utmost cruelty. 

It cannot be said that Pratap Singh did not deserve 
punishment for the trick he had played on Nanjaraja 
in 1753, but it is deplorable that he himself being 
dead, his fair country should have been chosen for 

m India , II. 199-294 Thornton in justly critical of Warren Hastings' 
inaction in connection with the revolution that ended m Governor 
Pigot’B illegal arrest and death. 

22. The details of this action on the Coleroon will be found desenbed below 
in the proper place. 

SS* 
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vicarious satisfaction by Haidar. The devastation of 
the country was so complete, indeed, that the outturn 
of paddy in this area for 1781-82 and 1782-83 went 
down to less than a tenth of the normal. Vengtance, 
indeed, knew no bounds with Haidar, when he was 
in the mood to wreak it. The famine of 1781 from 
which Tanjore suffered is, perhaps, the worst one that 
that prosperous land has ever known. The picture 
drawn of its effects by the missionary Schwartz is a 
heart-rending one. “ As the famine was so great and 
of so long continuance,” he wrote, 23 “ those who have 
been affected by it seemed beyond its reach. A vigorous 
and strong man is scarcely to be met with. In outward 
appearance, men are like wandering skeletons. . . . 
When it is considered that Haidar carried off so many 
thousands of people and that many thousands have 
die 1 of want, it is not at all surprising to find deso- 
lated villages. . . , Such distress I never before witnessed 
and God grant, I never may again.” Schwartz wrote 
these words in September 1783. Haidar’s devastation 
occurred in May 1781. We can, therefore, imagine 
how terrible should have been the drain on the resour- 
ces of the country which had such lasting effects — 
effects which are summed up to this day locally in 
the “terrible and telling phrase “ Haidar Kalapam." 2 * 
The part that Muran Kao played m this affair 
cannot but be regarded as the darkest 
iicUy Fari RR0 S dUP imaginable. Judging him even from 
the standpoint of the morals of his 
own time, he must be held to have been both un- 
grateful and treacherous to a degree. He was engaged 
by Nanjariija with 6,000 of his troops to assist him 
in the cause he had, at Muhammad All’s request, 


23. Pearson, Life of Schwartz , I. 399-393. 

24. Lit. Haidar's devastation; somewhat akin to the Kannada phrase 

Haylarana hdvah y which means the same tiling. 
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made his own. Murari Rao brought in 4,000 men, 
when Nanjaraja first assembled his forces at Karur, 
while 2,000 more joined him under Basin Rao, when 
the conjoint forces reached Tnchinopoly. He and his 
chiefs, Basin Rao, Innis Khan and Han Singh, co- 
operated actively in the war. Dupleix, indeed, went 
so far as to ascribe to Murari Rao and his men the 
successes the English had gained at Srlrangam during 
1751-1752. 25 But how much of that remark was based 

25. Orme, o.c., 1. 247. The identity of Basin Rao (the " Basin-row ” of 
Orme) is difficult to make out. He has been described as a “ nephew ” 
of Murari Rao by Orme According to the genealogy of the (ihorpade 
family, MurMRao had two nephews, sons of his half-brother Daulat 
Rao. ThebFwere Bahirji Rao and Santaji Rao alias Subhanji Rao. 
Bahirji Rao succeeded to Gnjendragad and died in 1803, while Santaji 
Rao alms Subhanji Rao died without issue, the date of his death 
being unknown. Ah Busin Rao died in April 1763, lie could not have 
been the foi nicr 1 1 is a question if he can be identified with Subhanji 
Rao alias Santaji Rao. However this may be, Basin Rao, as noted 
ill the text above, assisted Clive while besieged m Arcot, November 
1751, and subsequently took part in the battle of Arm with him .quitted 
him later and arrived with his troops at Triclnnopoly, m accordance 
w’lth the orders of his uncle, in December 1751. He was killed on 
April 1, 1763, while vigorously charging the English line (under Major 
Lawrence’s command) near Triva^i (Tiruvifli)— Orme, o.c., 1. 196, 197, 
198, 205, 206, 279. Ab regards Inm* Khan, he was the principal oflicer 
of Murari Rao. Ho wub a brave and active man He arrived at 
Tnchinopoly in 1751 with 500 Mahrattas and beat up 200 of Chanda 
Sahib’s cavalry. He cut off the French dragoons at Tnchinopoly 
(1751) by a ruse, the action being over “ in an instant. ” He accompa- 
nied Clive in April 1752 to SamiavarHm and killed or took prisoners of 
war all the 700 French bepoys who came to attack it. He wab, in 
August 1752, sent by Nanjaraja to join the French, but being too late 
to join in the battle of llahur, he pretended to join Muhammad All 
and the English, with the hope of “ getting money ” from the former. 
In 1763, he was detached by Murari Rao to reinforce the army at 
Srlrangam wuth 3,000 Mahrattas. In February 1764, he took part, 
with his chief, in routing the English convoy and grenadiers, without 
watting for the arrival of the French troops. A graphic account of 
this rout will be found in Orme (o.c., I. 346), who deberibes it as “ by 
far the severest blow which the English troops had suffered during the 
course of the war ” (Bee Orme, o.c., I. 204,221, 261,268, 269 and 344-346 » 
Finally, as to Hari Singh (" Harrasing ” of Orme), he was a Rajput 
soldier. He commanded the Mahrattas in the action of the 10th May 
1758 at Srlrangam. With his cavalry, sword m hand, he valiantly 
broke through the English line under Major Lawrence, but was 
reputed. For a description of this action, in which the French troopr 
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on a genuine appreciation of the “ valour and activity ” 
of Murari Rao and his men, is doubtful. For Dupleix, 
as a farseeing man, had kept an eye on Murari Rao 
during the whole course of the fight at Trichinopoly. 
Indeed, he bad been in a way cultivating him. He 
bad continually addressed letters to him and forwarded 
presents, both from himself and from his wife. In 
these letters, the English had been represented as “ a 
plodding mercantile people, unacquainted with the art 
of war, and not fit to appear in the field, opposed to 
a nation of so martial a genius as the French.” 26 
But Murari Rao was an astute man. He knew his 
interests and sided any side that promised to yield 
him pecuniary benefit. His opinion of the English was 
something very different from what Dupleix had tried 
to impose on him. When he first joined Nanjaraja 
in 1751, Clive, then being besieged by Raza Sahib at 
Arcot, sent a messenger to inform Murari Rao of his 
situation, and requested him to relieve him. The 
messenger, it is said, returned safely to the fort of 
Arcot, bringing a letter from Murari Rao, in which he 
said that “ he would not delay a moment to send a 
detachment of his troops to the assistance of such brave 
men as the defenders of Arcot, whose behaviour had 
now first convinced him that the English could fight.” 27 

Indeed, both Murari Rao and Nanjaraja had been 
deeply impressed by Clive and they 
mSi«tISS? kery ° f * agreed to detach a part of their 
troops for co-operating with him. 

under M. Astruc took part later, Bee Orme, o.c.,I. 283-285. The French 
were bo well commanded that Lawrence, convinced that he could not 
dislodge the Mysore troops under Virapqa, the Mysore general, 
inarched his troops into the plain and encamped at the Fakir’s Tope, 
w'hich Viranna had lately abandoned. Virata, the Mysore general, 
mentioned by Orme (Ibid, 285), may be identified with Virannardj, 
referred to at p. 125 ante as the officer who commanded the Mysore 
troops iu the fight for Trichinopoly. 

26. Ibid, 260. 27. Iixd, 192. 
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Though their first attempts to get into A root town 
were foiled, Basin Kao with a thousand men joined 
Clive and marched with him and took part in the 
fight at Arni and then proceeded to Trichinopoly. 
Not only that, when, in 1752, Lawrence agreed to 
the suggestion of dividing his forces, so that both the 
countries to the north of the Coleroon and to the 
south of the Cauvery may be protected adequately, he was 
told by Nanjaraja and Murari Kao that “ they would 
not take any detachment of their troops if they were 
to be commanded by any other person ” but Clive, 28 
an opinion which Lawrence had him\elf independently 
arrived at. though Murari Bao co-operated with 
Nanjaraja in the war and rendered valuable service during 
the course of the war— at Eliiniserum, Samiavaram, 
Pichandar Kovil, etc. — when it at last came to meeting 
the demand of Nanjaraja, he behaved in a manner 
utterly treacherous to him. Having pretended to be 
impartial as between Muhammad All and Nanjaraja, 
and having been chosen, with equal confidence on 
both sides, to be the mediator between them, he came 
one evening into the city in great state, at the hour 
fixed, accompanied by two commissaries deputed by 
Nanjaraja. They all proceeded to Muhammad All’s 
residence, where Captain Dalton, as commander of the 
English garrison, was present. He painted m vivid 
colours the distressful state of Muhammad Alfs 
affairs when Nanjaraja undertook his cause, at which 
time, though he claimed lordship over a country 
extending from the Pennar to Cape Comorin, he 
possessed no more of this vast territory than the 
ground enclosed by the walls of Trichinopoly, where 
he had been closely besieged by a much superior and 
implacable enemy. Having said thus much, he appealed 


28. Ibid , 220. 
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to Muhammad All for the truth of what he asserted, and 
wound up by a formal demand for the delivery of the 
city and territory of Trichinopoly, agreeably to the 
solemn treaty he had made with Nanjaraja, which 
he— dramatically enough — produced, signed and sealed ! 
Muhammad All, who had expected such a harangue, 
acknowledged openly the favors he had received, and 
said that he was resolved upon fulfilling his engage- 
ments; but, he added, that, being at the moment in 
possession of no other considerable fortified town, 
it was impossible to remove his family, which was 
very large. He, therefore, urged for time— until he 
could, he said, by reducing the Arcot province, get a 
proper place for the reception of his family. He ended 
by desiring a respite of two months, at the expiration 
of which he promised to send orders to his brother- 
in-law to deliver up the city. Murari Rao highly 
commended this resolution; and after some other 
vague discourse, he signified his inclination to speak 
to Muhammad All in private, and desired, on that 
score, the commissaries to withdraw. As soon as they 
and the rest of the audience, with the sole exception 
of Captain Dalton, retired, Murari Rao, changing his 
countenance from the solemnity of a negotiator to the 
smile^of a courtier, told Muhammad All that he believed 
him endowed with too much sense to mind what he 
had said before those two stupid fellows, meaning the 
commissaries, whose retirement he had desired! “You 
must likewise,’* said he, “ think that I too much 
discern merit to believe you have any intention of 
fulfilling the promise you have now made. How could 
you answer to the Great Mogul the giving up so 
considerable a part of his dominion to such insignifi- 
cant people ? It would be the highest absurdity to 
think of it. These, you may be assured, are my real 
sentiments, whatever my private interest may induce 
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me to say to the contrary in public.*’ 29 Muhammad 
All was not a little delighted to find Murari Kao in 
this disposition, for it was his resentment more than 
Nanjaraja’ s that he dreaded. And, as might be 
expected, he immediately made him a present of a 
draft on his treasury for Ks. 50,000, promising much 
more if he would reconcile matters, and get Nanjaraja 
not to insist on the letter of the Treaty. Murari Kao 
readily assured Muhammad All that he would do this, 
though nothing was farther from his intention. 

As Kobert Orrne, the historian, has justly remarked, 80 
Murari Kao was i\ reality the most 
His real object. improper person that could have been 
chosen to adjust the difference that had 
arisen between Muhammad All and Nanjaraja. His 
objects were, first, by ingratiating himself with Muham- 
mad All, to persuade him to admit a large body of his own 
troops into Trichinopoly city as the best means of deceiv- 
ing Nanjaraja into the belief that he really intended to 
give it up according to his promise. Once this was 
agreed to by Muhammad All, he would have instructed 
his men to seize on any opportunity that might offer of 
seducing or overpowering the rest of the garrison. And 
if this iniquitous scheme succeeded, he intended to keep 
possession of the city, which, as we know, he had for- 
merly governed for a time himself ! 31 If, perchance, there 
should be no chance for the realization of his plan, he 
determined to protract the dispute as long as possible by 
negotiations, during which period he was sure of being 
kept in pay by Nanjaraja, while he did not doubt, at the 
same time, that he possessed the address to get consi- 
derable presents from Muhammad All. If this double- 
dealing should be exhausted, he purposed to make 
Nanjaraja declare war, feeling sure that he had too great 


29. Ibid , 216-217. 

SI. in 1741. See ante p 82. 


30. Ibid, 216. 
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an opinion of the Mahrattas to carry it on without 
continuing them in his service. The result showed that 
Muhammad AIT, cunning man that he was, understood 
the game of Murari Bao. He would rather place his 
trust in Nanjaraja than in Murari. As we have 
seen, Muhammad All realized that he could not 
even move out of the city — to join his English 
allies — for Nanjaraja bad threatened to attack him if he 
showed any inclination to do so before settling the dispute 
that had arisen between them. He, therefore, made over 
to Nanjaraja the revenues of the island of Srirangam and 
several other adjoining districts, empowering him to 
collect them himself. He also promised to deliver up 
Trichinopoly at the end of two months, and .in the 
meantime, he agreed to receive 700 men (200 according 
to one source) into the city, provided that they were his 
own men and not Mahrattas. That shows the inner 
convictions of Muhammad All. That he placed no 
reliance in Murari Kao but tried to ward off a blow from 
him is clear from the terms he finally agreed to with 
Nanjaraja. But he was as much false to Nanjaraja as 
Murari Bao had promised himself to be. Nanjaraja was 
not deceived by the promises of Muhammad All. He 
wanted to gam time as much as Muhammad All. 
Muhammad All thought that an immediate declaration 
of war would come in the way of the progress of the war 
in the Karnatic from which he expected some signal 
advantage, whilst Nanjaraja delayed to commence hostili- 
ties against him. Nanjaraja, on the other hand, wished 
for nothing so much as the departure of Muhammad 
All and the English battalion, that he might carry on his 
schemes to surprise Trichinopoly, which, he realised, their 
presence would render impossible. The excuses 
Nanjaraja offered when he was asked to move were 
understood as showing his intentions. To frustrate them, 
200 Europeans with 1,600 sepoys were placed in garrison 
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in the city, under the command of Captain Dalton, who 
was instructed to oppose any surprise against it. 

Murari Rao's attempt to make as much as possible 
for himself at the expense of Nanjaraja 
conduct! PTOper was wholly wrong. His stipulations 
with Muhammad All showed clearly 
that he desired to get possession of Trichinopoly for him- 
self, thus cheating Nanjaraja, who had employed him, 
of what was due to him. The fact that Muhammad A IT 
evaded him testifies to his intelligence and sagacity in 
seeing through the wily trick that was sought to be 
played on him. But that cannot e^use Murari Rao 
from the blaij^e attaching to him in this affair. His 
duty was plain. He was to have stood by Nanjaraja 
and asked for the carrying out of the Treaty. If 
Muhammad All failed to agree, he should have been 
made to know something of the consequences that would 
follow. But Murari Kao’s love for money and desire for 
a continuance of hostilities which brought him funds 
was so great that he had little regard for his own word 
or for the just interests of others. Nanjaraja’s bargain 
for his help proved a bad one. Nor was Murari Kao’s 
conduct towards the close of the war any better. Here, 
again, he was found bargaining with both Nanjaraja and 
Muhammad All and making the most of the situation 
for himself. During the course of the war, Muhammad 
All had repeatedly induced Murari Kao to return to his 
own country. But exorbitant demands on the one side 
and the scarcity for money on the other, had rendered it 
impossible for him to carry through the idea. In 1754, 
however, the position of Nanjaraja in regard to money 
was, perhaps, no better. Murari Rao’s demands being 
incessant, they could not be met. Murari Rao began to 
tire of a war which brought him no money, and tried to 
seek a plausible pretext to break with Nanjaraja. He 
demanded the payment of his arrears, which, by the 
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account be made out, amounted to Rupees ten lakhs. 
Nanjaraja, having never refused to advance him money 
whenever he wanted it, suggested he had already over- 
paid him. Sharp altercations followed and Murari Rao 
pretended to withdraw his troops, and retired to the 
north bank of the Coleroon, declaring not to return until 
his claims were met. Muhammad All, having heard 
of this, tried to get rid of Murari Rao without any 
expense to himself. In this state of affairs, the march 
of Gaude Rao to Tirukkattupalli occurred. This march 
instantly suggested to Murari Rao that if he could 
administer a severe blow to Gaude Rao’s troops, it would 
surely induce the king of Tanjore, already terrified 
by the incursions of the Mysoreans and the French, 
to furnish money necessary to purchase his retreat. 
If disappointed in this expectation, Mur fir i Rao thought 
that he at least would have the satisfaction of taking 
vengeance for the severe blow he had sustained from 
Manakji (Manaji) earlier in the early part of 1754. 
The double motive of interest and revenge induced 
him to immediately cross the rivers of Coleroon and 
Cauvery in the night with 3,000 of his best troops. 
At day-break, he fell upon Gaude Rao’s party so 
furiously that only 300 with their general escaped. 
The rest were either killed or taken prisoners. Im- 
mediately he wrote to Muhammad All, then just 
arrived at Tanjore, that if he would give him security 
for Rupees three lakhs, he would return to his own 
country and never more be an enemy either to him, 
the English, or the king of Tanjore. Muhammad Ali, 
having as usual no funds, applied, as Murari Rao had 
foreseen, to the king of Tanjore. After many meet- 
ings, the king of Tanjore consented to meet the 
demand. The articles of a treaty were drawn up and 
signed, according to which Rs. 50,000 were to be paid 
to Murari Rao as soon as he reached Valikondapuram, 
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to which place he had previously retired from Trichi - 
nopoly, a lakh more immediately he reached the pass 
of the western mountains, aud the balance of Rs. lj 
lakhs when he reached his own country. While he 
was pushing through this faithless transaction with 
the enemies of Nanjaraja, whom he was pledged to 
support, he acquainted Nanjaraja of what he was 
doing. This he did, not because he wanted to behave 
as a truthful employee, but because he desired to get 
as much as he could from Nanjaraja before he finally 
left the scene. He suggested that if Nanjaraja would 
pay him his so-calied arrears, he ^ would return to 
his assistance^ Only to be duped once again, Nanjaraja 
sent him Rs. 50,000, which was what he could spare 
at the moment. Immediately he received the sum, 
Murari Rao, the wily man that he was, marched away 
with all his troops to Valikondapuram, and from there, 
shortly thereafter, to his own country. 

It is difficult to find words of the right kind to 


What it cost him 
eventually. 


characterize Murari Rao’s conduct in 
deserting his employer, an employer 
whom he had systematically deceived 


at every stage. To say that he behaved throughout 


treacherously would not be doing violence to truth. 
Not only did he foil the attempt of Nanjaraja to get 
justice but he also actively interfered and induced 
Mahammad All to break the treaty. This was the 


more reprehensible, when he had been chosen to act 
fairly as an arbitrator between the two parties. He 
betrayed Nanjaraja’s cause, while all the time he was 
adding to his coffers through the liberality of his 
employer. The final act in the treacherous drama 
he enacted — his quitting the scene of war— after get- 
ting a fresh sum from Nanjaraja, all the while promising 
him to stay on in his employ, was in keeping with 
the rest of his character. Necessity may know no law; 
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nor religion, nor even common good faith. Mur&ri 
Rao in need was Murari Rao at variance with truth. 
Bat there are no acts of treachery more strongly to 
be reprobated than those which lie hid under the 
pretence of duty even to oneself or under some pro- 
fession of necessity. He forgot that forests have ears 
and fields have eyes, and men have memories, and 
that often treachery comes back roosting to him who 
practises it. Haidar, the servant and apt pupil of 
Nanjaraja, who took part in this war, including its last 
stages, remembered the part played by Murari Rao in 
it and meted out punishment to him which finally 
ended both his career and life . 82 

How a contemporary viewed the attempt of Nanjaraja 
^ for the possession of Trichinopoly will 

view of the T rich mo- be clear from the remarks offered by 
poly issue: Robert Robert Orme, the historian of the 
rme ‘ Kama tic War, who was then a Member 

of the Madras Council. Orme, indeed, thinks that it was 
a mistake on Nanjaraja’ s part to have tried to obtain 
possession of that great fortress-town. “ It is difficult to 
find an example of a prince,” he says, “ conducting 
himself with more weakness than the Mysorean (Nanja- 
raja^in the course of this war : the Nabob (Muhammad 
All) procured his assistance by a promise which he never 
intended to perform.” It is strange that Orme has not 
a word to say of the strange conduct of the English 
Council at Fort St. George. From what we have said 
above, it will have been clear that the Council did not 
seek to defend the immoral conduct of Muhammad All. 
Orme’s further suggestion that the possession of Trichino- 
poly would have meant danger to Mysore is too 
transparently absurd to deserve any consideration. 
“ Indeed,” he says, “ had the Mysorean been endowed 
with common sagacity, he might have foreseen that the 


89. See below, 
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possession of Trichinopoly, the object of all his endeavours, 
would have been the greatest misfortune that could have 
happened to him, since it would certainly sooner or later 
have involved him in a war with the Mughal government, 
which probably would have ended in reducing thi$ 
kingdom of Mysore itself, like the Carnatic, to be a 
province of the Empire.” The fact that the trouble 
actually came from the Mahrattas and the Niz&in in 
alliance with the French general Bussy and not from the 
Mughal shows how wide of the mark this criticism was, 
while the army of the Nizam at the time was such that 
Mysore by itself would have made, short work of it. 
Orme did notraalize the objective of NanjarSja any more 
than he could appreciate the nature of the fraud practised 
on him by Muhammad All. The fact that it was delibe- 
rate made no impression on him. He was no doubt a 
dupe to the promises of Muhammad All as much as 
Dupleix, and of Muran Rao also. But public morality 
as private morality bad sunk so low at the time that the 
practice of such base frauds was felt to be a matter of no 
consequence. Here was the bead of a friendly State 
which had treated solemnly the engagement it had 
entered into and had wasted three years of warfare in the 
interests of another at great pecuniary cost and had 
engaged an army of 20,000 men in his cause, and had 
rendered services to him that had given him a fresh start 
in his life, obliged to return to his country without 
receiving the country he had stipulated for, or even the 
least compensation for the enormous expenses — not to 
speak of losses in men and money — he had incurred, nor 
even any the smallest security for their reimbursement, 
for, as Orme himself was discerning enough to remark, 
what reliance he might place on the conditional treaty 
was little better than chimerical, since many unfortunate 
events might render that convention abortive. 83 
38. Orme, o.c., I. 889, It is unnecessary to add that Orme was venal to a 
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It is not a little remarkable that Orme should have 
expressed the view he did, especially 
negotiation^ the when we remember that he had acted 
as the negotiator with Nanjaraja in 
arriving at a satisfactory solution of the differences 
between the Council at Fort St. George and Nanjaraja. 
The Council at Fort St. George at first thought that it 
would be best to negotiate through Major Lawrence. 
But the plain military officer he was, he excused himself 
on the plea of ill-health. He uniformly expressed his 
regret that the attempt had been made to keep Trichino- 
poly after promising to cede it, a position to which he 
would not accede. In February 1756, the Directors in 
England ordered the Council at Fort St. George to 
renew the negotiations on the basis of certain terms 
which might help to obtain an accommodation with 
Nanjaraja and help the Company to reimburse its 
coffers. They directed that Mr. Orme should be em- 
ployed to conduct the negotiations. These proposals 
had been communicated to Muhammed All in 1754 and 
the belief that such communication had led to their 
failure, had suggested to the Directors an injunction of 
secrecy when they desired to renew the attempt. Indeed, 
the Council at Fort St. George went so far as to suggest, 
in iheir reply to the Court of Directors, that they 
deemed it imprudent to make any public advances to the 
Baja of Mysore, because of the alarm it might unavoid- 
ably give to Muhammad All and the Baja of Tanjore ! 
Thus, to get over one difficult situation, they were ready 
to ( reate another. To rectify the immorality of one 
transaction, they were not afraid of perpetrating another. 
They invested, in this view, Mr. Orme with the needed 
authority and thus armed with the prescribed authority, 
he began his negotiations with Berki (Barakki) Venkata 

degree in hu transactions with Nawab Muhammad All (see Love, 

Vestiges^ II, C13-619). 
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Rao, the agent of Nanjaraja. The negotiations went on 
secretly for a long time, the results being reported 
confidentially from time to time to the Council at Fort 
St. George until October 1758, when evidently the 
negotiations broke off. 84 

Orme knew more of the inequity of the position than 
he cared to acknowledge. The fact of 
settiement! pr ° p08ed the P osit ion was that the war had 
ruined the commercial prosperty of 
the Company. The war bad been conducted at the 
expense of the English ; it had meant an expenditure 
of 35 lakhs of pagodas for securing possession of Trichi- 
nopoly. Mr. ^Saunders, the Governor, saw that reim- 
bursement of this sum was a paramount necessity. After 
considerable cogitation, he suggested to Nanjaraja an 
accomodation which was mainly intended to secure the 
recovery of this vast sum. If Muhammad AIT could 
not find this sum for the Company, he could be used to 
obtain it. He could be used as a pawn in the game- 
For that, bis recognition as Nawab was needed, for on 
him the Madras Council had staked their all. Accordingly, 
Saunders proposed to Nanjaraja that the Raja of Mysore 
should renounce the French alliance and aid in the 
recognition of Muhammad All ; he should prevail on 
Murari Rao to do the same, and until such recognition 
was brought about, Nanjaraja was also to* defray the 
expenses of his own and Murari’s army. He was also to 
give sdhukar security for the total amount expended by 
the Company in the war of Trichinopoly, that sum to be 
paid on the actual delivery of that place to Nanjaraja* 
Nanjaraja was to pay for that possession the usual tribute 

34. See General Letters from Fort St. George , dated 90th November 1766 ; 
28th February and 10th November 1767; 18th March and 10th 
Ootober 1758. References are made in these Letters to proceedings 
of what are oalled “ Private Committees," of which there is no trace 
either at the India Office or at Fort St. George. Of conrse, there is 
no reference to them, either direct or indirect, in Orme’s Indostan, 
which goes up to 1T61. 

von. ii 
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to the Naw&b of the Kamatic, whatever that phrase 
may mean. He was also to pay ten lakhs to Muhammad 
All, and to put him in possession of a fort and a district 
in Mysore yielding two lakhs a year. It is not clear 
whether this sum was to be paid in addition to or in 
extinction of the ten lakhs advanced to Muhammad All 
already by Nanjarfija. The English at Fort St. George 
were to be allowed the right of exclusive trade with 
Mysore, while they were to aid Nanjar&ja in the conquest 
of Madura, Tinnevelly and other countries as far as Cape 
Comorin, so that Mysore’s undisputed supremacy up to 
the extreme South of India may be established . 85 
Mr. Saunders’ aim was not only to get Nanjaraja to a 
settlement but also get the Raja of Tanjore to accede to 
the terms agreed to between himself and Nanjaraja and 
thus to obtain a reciprocal guarantee of the Rajas of 
Mysore and Tanjore, of Muhammad All and of the 
English at Madras to an arrangement which might insure 
peace in the South and allow trade an uninterrupted 
course. But Mr. Saunders did not realize that both the 
time and circumstances of the hour were against him. 
The Court of Directors desired secrecy in the matter. 
They would not desire Muhammad All to know anything 
of it. Their fears as to that person’s incapacity to either 
keep a secret or to appreciate its value were not by any 
means lacking in substance. But there can be no 
question that the morality of the proposal to carry on 
any negotiations with Nanjar&ja behind the backs of 
Muhammad All or the Raja of Tanjore was too much 
.even to the contemporaries of the period. Apart from 
Saunders, who suggested the bringing in of these parties 
into the transaction and obtaining their approval to it, 

86. Wilks remarks that this was “ an obligation whioh would have involved 
- them (the English)’ in a long, unprofitable and sanguinary warfare"’ 
(o.c., 1. 178).' But he overlooks the foot thft domination of the South 
wee the very objective of Nanjarija's warfare in the South, of which 
the occupation of Triobinopoly was to he hut the prelude* 




Col Mark Wilks. 
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there were evidently others in tbe Madras Council who 
took a similar line. 86 

Wilks, reviewing the position as it developed towards 
the close of 1758, passes severe 
thYp^itioJ. ieW 0t strictures on the indefensible attitude 
adopted by the Company in this affair. 
Viewing the general objects of the proposals put forward 
by Mr. Saunders to NanjarSja, he says that “ if they had 
been made and enforced at the period when the shameful 
fraud practised on Nunjeraj (Nanjaraja) was first 
discovered, the act would have claimed our admiration 
as tbe indignant resolve of a generals people, who 
acknowledged "pstice * alone ‘ as the standing policy of 
nations,’ and spumed at association with dishonor. But 
after carrying on a long and sanguinary war ostensibly 
as auxiliaries in defence of that breach of treaty, to make 
these propositions as principals without the concurrence 
or the knowledge of Mohammed All (as proposed by the 
Court of Directors), materially changes the colour of the 
transaction ; the slender praise of tardy conviction is not 
even claimed upon the record, and the whole is referred 
to that commanding plea of necessity and self-preserva- 
tion, which so often overrules whatever of morals is 
mixed with political discussion.” 87 That may sound 
severe as a castigation but it cannot be gainsaid that it 
was well merited. If the Governor and Council at Fort 
St. George tried to do some tardy justice to themselves, 
the Directors, who seemed to appreciate better the 
difficulty of dealing with a person like Muhammad All, 
seem to have prohibited them from doing it, not because 
they were actuated by a better standard of public 
morality but because they felt themselves drawn into a 
political position from which there was no possible 
extrication for themselves except by going down still 

as. SSaStocSr vn a vm. 

Will*,*.*., 1. 180481. 

m* 
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farther the Gadarene slopes. To go forward, they 
found, was as difficult as to go backward. And they 
found, like Macbeth, that going forward was better than 
going backward. With them, expediency was a virtue 
in itself. 38 While Wilks was thus justly critical of the 
wrong attitude taken by the Directors of the Company 
in defrauding Nanjaraja of Trichinopoly, it is not to be 
mistaken that be was not strong in his animadversions 
on Nanjaraja himself and his conduct of the war 
and of the stupid acts he perpetrated to gain posses- 
sion of that city. There is hardly any doubt that he 
only covered himself with ridicule and disgrace 
by the mistaken steps he adopted to effect his objective. 
But that is not the same as saying that his objective 
itself was wrong or his help had not been useful or 
timely both to the English and to Muhammad All. 
That is where both these parties failed ; Muhammad All 
grossly failed in making good his word and the English 
in making him keep his plighted word. Neither the 
pompous declarations of Nanjarraja nor his blundering 
operations, nor even the wrongful attempts he made to 
secure his objective could excuse the wilful “ fraud,” 
which, in the opinion of Major Lawrence, had been 
practised on him. 

*As to the conduct of the French, the less said the 
better. Even before the date on which 
The conduct of the terms of the trace were published — 
noticed. 11th January 1755 — it was clear to 

Nanjaraja that the French were not 

38. In the negotiations at Madras, Nanjarija’a representative was Berki 
(Barakki) Venkata Rao (see ante Ch. VIII. pp. 186, 144-145, 169, 
161 180, etc.). Aooording to Wilks (o.c., I. 377, f.n.), he was in touoh 
with an English officer named 11 Elect ” in the Ptoyaiya Mm. His 
identity ia not ascertained. Wilks suggests it oannot be Clive, for he 
waa away in England at the time. He may be identified with 
Mr. Cooke, who waa appointed on a commission to negotiate (aee 
ante p. 169). Wilks denies that Venkata Rao was “ forcibly 
detained" by the English as suggested by the FrenohandNanjarftja, 
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ready to carry out their obligations. He naturally 
treated them just as he had treated Muhammad All. 
If they desired to retire, they could, he said, do so and 
go back to Pondicherry. They could not, he said, bind 
him to the terms of their treaty. They had no right, he 
openly declared, to make any treaty with the English on 
his behalf. As a matter of fact, Nanjaraja had discovered, 
even before the truce was concluded between the French 
and the English, that the French were determined to keep 
Trichinopoly for themselves if they should succeed in 
taking it. Nanjai-aja said that the French were as much 
for deceiving kim of the fruits of his victory as the 
English had been. What is worse is that this statement 
applied as much to the conduct of Dupleix as to that of 
Bussy, who continued to fight the battles of Salabat Jang 
against the country powers. The truce, while it 
stipulated for the cessation of hostilities in the Kamatic, 
did not interfere with his status or the authority of his 
position in the Northern Circars, where he continued to 
wield the full power of the Nizam against everyone 
against whom he could turn his hand, to maintain his 
own position or to secure the pecuniary contribution 
which alone can help to sustain him in it. In the 
whole history of the career of that able French 
diplomat and general, there is no greater blot than the 
active aid he rendered in the spoliation of Mysore, 
immediately after the conclusion of the truce of 1755. 
But for the invasion of Mysore by Salabat Jang aided by 
Bussy to exact the so-called arrears of tribute due by it, 
a tribute that was immoral in its levy, illegal in its 
exaction, and inequitable in its incidence, 89 Nanjaraja 

and adds that “ it was a simple invention of Nanjeraj to justify his 
disavowing the acts of his agent " (l.c.). This ia far from the actual 
fact (see ante p. 146, f.n. 76; 164, f.n. 25 ; and 174, f.n. 66). Venkata 
Kao’s detention is also referred to in Set. Peek, Daft ., Vol. XXVIII, 
Letter No. 96, cited in ante p. 145, f.n. 76 supra. 

89. flee Appendix V— (8), regarding " Tribute.” 
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would not have been called off to Mysore. What he would 
have done at Trichinopoly by continuing there after the 
truce need not detain us for any length of time. For, 
as it was, he had to leave tbe island of &rlrangam, 
the revenues of which had been formally given up to 
him by Muhammad All, to the French, though they had 
unjustly included him in the truce they had concluded 
with the English, without notice to him, and, as 
it seemed, against his will, and undoubtedly in open 
violation of the terms of the treaty concluded with 
him, and certainly against his country’s interests. He 
had repudiated openly their right to do so and had declared 
he would carry on the war. And Bussy’s act was 
openly disruptive of the Treaty the French had concluded 
with Mysore. They were, indeed, in strict alliance with 
Mysore, while they were also bound by treaty with 
Salabat Jang as well. But it is not clear that Bussy 
was bound to break the treaty with Mysore to fulfil the 
treaty with Sal&bat Jang, treating Mysore as his count- 
ry’s enemy for the purpose . 40 Bussy, indeed, felt consi- 

40. WilkB contends, indeed, that he was so bound ; a point on whioh even 
Bussy did not, aB pointed out in the text above, feel personally dear, 
though he compromised with his conscience later (see WilkB, o.c., I. 
884-886). Orme says that Salabat Jang's claim for tribute was a 
" pretended ” affair and that Bussy waB in a "perplexity” inasmuch as 
Nanjarija " well deserved ” the services of the Frenoh for what he had 
done " m return for the expenses he had incurred in assisting them 
during the war of Trichnopoly,” "while the French troops with 
M. Bussy were obliged to assist Salabat Jang sgaiust any powers whom 
he might think proper to treat as enemies, for it was on that condition, 
without any exception for the Mysoreans, that he had given tbe 
northern maritime provinces to the French Company” (Orme, o.c., I. 
404). Orme thuB not only exculpates his own nation but rIbo the 
Frenoh Commander. But hiB own previous narration of events from 
1746 onwards up to 1766, marking the departure of Nanjaraja from 
Trichinopoly, suppresses material facts relating to the war, especially 
all that one had the right to know about the cession of Triobinopoly to 
Mysore under the Beoret clause of the Treaty. And yet Orme devotes 
the greater portion of his first volume (Madras Edition, pages 167 to 
406) to the Epic of tbe Mysorean oonquest of Triobinopoly. If the 
claim to the tribute was a " pretention ” on the pert of Sal£bat Jang, 
Bussy’s duty Beems to have been clear : to resist Salabat Jang’s 
importunity. But it suited him to compromise with his conscience for 
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derably embarassed in the matter and tried in 
the first instance to get the money from Mysore 
without declaring war. But when he found D§var&ja, 
the brother of Nanjaraja, unyielding, he declared war 
and exacted the vast sum of Bs. 55 lakhs from him, 
ruining the country and those who stood security for 
Devaraja as well. If the conduct of the English was 
immoral to a degree, the conduct of the French was 
worse ; it was venal and contemptible in the extreme 


his own sake and for the Bake of his nation. See further, on this head, 
note on M. Bossy, Appendix II— (7). 




APPENDIX I. 


(1) On the succession op the Dalavais 
op Kanthirava II. 

In view of the variations among the authorities as 
regards the succession of the Dajavais of Kanthirava II, 
it is necessary to go into the subject in some detail. 
According to the Annals (I. 156), Dasarajaiya of Deva- 
rayadurga, last of the Dalavais of Chikkadevarfija 
Wo^eyar, was succeeded by Kantaya. Kantaiya was 
slain during JJae siege of Chikballapur and succeeded by 
his son Nanjarajaiya. Nanjarajaiya was followed by his 
son Basavarajaiya, who in turn was succeeded by a 
Nanjarajaiya and by Vlrarajaiya, son of Dod<Jaiya of 
Kalale. According to Wilks (I. 241), however, there 
were only two Dalavais during Kapthlrava’s reign, 
namely, “ Canty Raj ” (Kantaiya) and his son “ Busoo 
Raj ” (Basavaraja), the former of whom lost his life 
during the reduction of Chikballapur and the latter 
carried it on to success, extending his conquests as far as 
Dodballapur and Midagesi. The Mys. Raj . Cha. of 
Venkataramanaiya (p. 32) refers only to Nanjarajaiya 
as the Daiavai of Kanthirava, to whom it accredits the 
successful siege of Chikballapur, the subjugation of the 
Palegars of both the BaUapurs (Chikballapur and 
Dodballapur) and Midagesi and the extension of his opera- 
tions as far as Sira. According to the Mys. Dho. Pur. 
(I. 70), an earlier source (c. 1710-1714), Dasarajaiya of 
Devarayadurga, last of the Dalavais of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, remained in office under Kagthlrava till March 
12, 1705 ( Parana , Phdlguna ha. 13) when he was 
succeeded by Basavarajaiya (grandson of Kantaiya of 
Kalale and second son of Nanjarajaiya I) who continued 
till November 4, 1708 ( Sarvadhdri , Mdrga&ira 6u. 3). 
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Unfortunately, however, the characters in the original 
manuscript of this work sre thoroughly defaced on p.71, 
rendering it impossible to make out the names of the 
successors of Basavarajaiya. The chronological and 
genealogical position of both the Annals and Wilks in 
regard to the Dalavais of Kapthlrava is rather vague, 
loose and contradictory. We have no information in 
these authorities as to the exact period of office of each of 
the Dalavais and their actual relationships. In parti- 
cular, Kantaiya, commonly mentioned by them aB the 
first Dalavai of Kanthlrava, actually belonged to the 
Kalale family as we know from other sources, though he 
is referred to in the Annals (1. c.) as Kantaiya of Kalla- 
halli, apparently after the place of residence of this branch 
of the Kalale House, situated in the same taluk as 
Kalale (vide Ch. I, f.n. 13). Further, he is identical with 
Muppina-Kantaiya of Kalale, grandfather of Basava- 
rajaya, a position supported by the Annals and by the 
Mys. Dho. Pur. and the K.A.V. (vide Table XIII). The 
siege of Chikballapur took place in November- Decem- 
ber 1710, according to both the Mys. Dho. Piir. (II. 50) 
and the Annals (I. 156). There is no evidence, 1 and it 
is improbable, that Muppina-Kantaiya, a very old man 
as his name itself indicates, was the Dalavai of Kapthl- 
rava 'during 1705-1711 and that he took part and was 
Blain in that action as both the Annals and Wilks would 
have us believe. Hence it is not safe to rely on them. 
Neither can we accept the order of succession of the 
other Dalavais of Ka^thirava confusedly mentioned in 
the Annals , unless it is supported by more acceptable 
data. On the other hand, the statements of the 
earliest available contemporary chronicle ( i.e ., Mys. Dho . 
Pilr.) that Dajavai Dasarajaiya of Devarayadurga was 
in office under Ka^ithlrava till March 1705 and that he 

1. Cf. Ancient Indui, P. 806, where Dr. S. K. Aiyangar follow* the Annals % 
without, aB it seems to us, adequate e video oe in support of hia position. 
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was succeeded by Basavarajaiya, grandson of Muppina- 
Kantaiya of Kalale, during 1705-1708, are more specific 
and creditworthy. Nanjarajaiya was the successor of 
l^savarajaiya and this is supported by the Mys. Rdj. 
Cha.j a manuscript next in point of time to the Mys\ 
Dho. Pur., according to which he (Nanjarajaiya) was the 
Dalavai of Mysore during a major portion of the latter 
part of Kaiithlrava’s reign, actively figuring in the siege 
of Chikbajlapur and other events (1710-1711). He is, 
perhaps, identical with Nanjarajaiya of Maddagiri, a 
nephew of Basavarajaiya of Kalale 4see K.A.V., ff. 18); 
also Table J^III). We would not, therefore, be far 
wrong in fixing his period of office between 1708-1714. 
Since the Annals (I. 159) is, however, positive only in 
regard to the period of office {i.e., 1714-1724) of Dalavai 
Virarajaiya (another grandson of Muppina-Kantaiya and 
son of Doddaiya of Kalale) under both Kanthlrava II 
and Krishnaraja I, we have to place his (Virar&jaiya’s) 
succession about February 1714. 

(2) On the authorship of the Mysuru 
Dhoregala Purvabhyudaya Vivara. 

This work has generally come to be known as Nagara 
Puttaiya’ s History of Mysore. Wilson was the first to 
ascribe its authorship to Nagara Puttaiya ( Des . Gat . 
Mack. Mss., pp. 329-330) and this position is followed in 
the Kar. Ka. Cha. (III. 4) and the Mys. Gaz. (II. iv. 
2631). According to a Persian manuscript history of the 
early rulers of Mysore, referred to by Wilks, however, 
Nagara Puttaiya was a contemporary of Tipu Sultan, who, 
in 1798, at the command of the latter, assisted Asad 
Anwar and Gulam Husain to translate into Persian 
“ two books in the Ganara (Kannada) language”. In 
1799, after the fall of Tipu, Col. W. Kirkpatrick, one of 
the Commissioners for the affairs of Mysore, handed over 
to Major, afterwards Lieutenant-Colonel, Colin Mackenzie 
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two Kadatams 8 along with a book in the Kannada 
language entitled “ The Succession of the Kings of Mysoor , 
from ancient Times as it is in the Canara Cuddutums, 
now written into a Book by Command by Nuggur Pootia 
Pwndity These manuscripts were “ among the plunder 
of everything useful or apparently valuable, carried off 
to the stores of the Sultaun ” on the death of Chamaraja 
Wofleyar VIII in 1796. They accidentally escaped des- 
truction by fire, shortly after, “ by the pious artifice of 
a bramin ” and eventually fell into the hands of a 
British officer in the confusion of the 4th of May 1799,” 
along with “ a large portion of the contents ” of an 
apartment of the Seringapatam Palace in which they 
had been lodged. It was from the book of Nagara 
Puttaiya Pandit, above referred to, that the Persian 
translation was made by Tipu Sultan in 1798 and 
subsequently an English translation also prepared, 
under Major Mackenzie’s direction, for Wilks’ use. 
The two Kadatams , however, proved, on examination 
by Wilks, “ to be the actual originals” from which 
the Papdit’s copy was made, being, as he (Wilks) says, 
“probably the two books mentioned in the Persian 
translation” ( Mysoor , I. Preface, pp. xxi-xxiv; II. 605). 
There appears little doubt that the original Kadatam 
entitled Mysuru-Dhoregala-P&rvabhyuda y a~Vivar a, 

2. Wilks gives an accurate description of a Kadatam or Kaditam thus : 

Cudduttum, Curruttum, or Currut, a long slip of cotton doth, from eight 
inohea to a foot wide and from twelve to eighteen feet long, skilfully 
covered on eaoh side with a compost of paste and powdered oharoo&l. 
When perfectly dry, it is neatly folded np without cutting, in leaves 
of equal dimensions ; to the two end folds are fixed ornamented plates 
of wood, painted and varnished, resembling the sides of a book and the 
whole is put into a oase of silk or cotton or tied with a tape or ribbon ; 
those in use with the lower olasses are destitute of these ornaments and 
are tied up by a common Btring*; the book, of course, opens at either 
side, and, if unfolded and drawn out, is still a long slip of the original 
length of the cloth. The writing is similar to that on a slate, and 
may be in like manner rubbed out and renewed. It is performed by 

a penoil of the balapam, or lap is oUaris ” {Mysoor , I. Preface, P. 

XXII, f.n.). 
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now in the Madras Oriental Mss. Library and used in 
the present work, is one of the two Ka4atams above 
adverted to by Wilks and relied npon by Nagara Puttaiya 
also. This Kadatam is a work of anonymouB author- 
ship and belongs to the period e. 1710-1714, as a detailed 
examination of it goes to show ( vide text of Ch. I of this 
Vol.) The similarity in the title of both this original 
manuscript and its copy by Nagara Puttaiya Pandit 
perhaps largely accounts for the position that the latter 
himself was its actual author, which can no longer be 
accepted. v 

(3) Maimed on Mysore, 1705-1706. 

In his St<ma Do Mogor (Part IV, written 1701- 1706) 8 , 
Signor Niccolao Manucci, the well-known Venetian 
traveller in India, dealing with the last years of the 
reign of Aurangzlb, writes thus incidentally of Mysore 
under Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar II : — 

[1705] 

“ (P.98) Daud Khan, after making an agreement 

with the Mahrattahs, withdrew, and took up his abode 
in Arkat, leaving the enemy present in the direction of 

Adoni and Sira Without troubling himself about 

the increasing ruin to his empire due to the Mahrattahs, 
this King [Aurangzib] now plans the renewal of war 
againBt Maisur [Mysore] or Saranpattan (Srirangapat- 
tanam). His ambition is to capture the great treasure 
possessed by this Prince. This territory lies near the 
region of Malabar and the Prince possesses one hundred 
thousand matchlock men and ten thousand cavalry. His 
revenue, after paying expenses, is every year (P. 99) eleven 
Carols (Krors) of rupees — that is thirty-five millions. 3 4 

3. W. Irvine roughly fixes 1701-1706 m the chronological limits of Fart IV 

of the Storia (see Introduction to the work, Part I. P. LXXIV ). In 
the light of internal evidence, however, we have to place it between 
1701-1706. 

4. " Apparently 36,000,000 of some ooin not named, worth 8 1/7 rupeea 

each— ‘probably the pagoda. Eleven fcrort of rnpees equals about 
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He is lord over a large territory defended by over one 
hundred fortresses and many forests. 

“ This Prince has a Brahman as his Chief Counsellor 
named Duduhaja Daluahia (Duduhija Dalwae), 5 a man 
of sound judgment. The reigning prince is a nephew 8 
of the late ruler, and is deaf. For this reason King 
Aurangzeb protests that this Prince is not a legitimate 
successor, and claims the right to take possession. Thus 
he is making ready for a campaign, and has sent out 
Orders to the Princes of Tanjor, the Princes of Trichi- 
nopoly, and other neighbouring rulers who are his 
feudatories. They must be prepared to invade Maisur, 
and should they refuse compliance, they will, he says, be 
chastised. 

“ The King of Gulkandah, Shah Abdullah Qutb Shah 
[1611-1672] several times made war against this 
monarch [ i.e ., of Maisur], hoping to obtain his treasures 
and territory. But he had no success, the said Prince 
defending himself valiantly ; and the punishment he 
inflicted on his adversaries was to release them after 
cutting off their noses. 

“ They say that the inhabitants of this country 
(Maisur) are so active that when horsemen are passing 
through their forests, they come out rapidly, and, placing 
their hands on the horse’s quarters, spring up behind, 

£ 11,000,000. The figures must be grossly exaggerated " (Irvine’s note 
No. 1 on pp. 99 of the Storia, Part IV). Nevertheless, Manucoi is to be 
understood to be testifying here, as an impartial observer, to the 
vitality and finanoial soundness of the kingdom of Mysore. 

6. The person referred to here seems identical with Dalavil Disarijaiya 
of Ddvar&yadurga, a member of the Arasu family (see Chs. XI and XII 
of Vol. I, and Oh. I of thisJVol.). Manucoi was evidently misin- 
formed on the point. Cf. Irvine's note No. 9, l.o., referring to Dnduhaja 
as “an epithet or nickname.” 

6. The reference here is to Kapthlrava-Narasarija Wogeyar II, son of 
Chikkadevaraja Wofleyar of Mysore (vide references oited in Vol. Ii 
Gh. XVI, f.n 10). Manucoi and no less Aurangslb was misinformed on 
this point also. Cf. the order of suooession and dates of Mysore 
rulers, given by Irvine in note No. 9 supra, relying on Wilks and L. B , 
Bowring. 
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and cut off the rider’s nose with a sort of half-moon in 
iron that they carry. By this feat so much (P. 100) fear 
was established in the (Mogul) army that no one was 
so bold as to advance until the musketeers had fired. 
No one can enter or leave the Maisur ruler's territories' 
without a passport ” 

Again, after referring to Bijapur and other affairs, 
Manucci resumes : 

“ (P. 238) Meanwhile he [Aurangzlb] sent men to 
reconnoitre the route along which, as he pretended, his 
army would make its advance on its^vay to attack the 
Prince of Mapsur (Maisur). The same was done in 
regard to Tanniaur (Tanjor) and Triginapali (Trichino- 
poly) ; it was meagt only as a means of intimidation and 
the extraction of money from them. With the same 
object he gave a fresh order for Daud Khan to return to 
the Karnatak. The Khan, assuming pleasant ways, feigned 
himself the friend of those princes, and advised them to 
offer handsome tribute to the Mogul if they wished to 
be liberated from imperial interference. 

“ These Princes are so ignorant that they paid what 
was demanded of them, without foreseeing the destruction 

which would overcome them therefrom The said 

Daud Khan amassed all the money that he could from 
them and from the Europeans 

“ Daud Khan left the Court and came back to the 
Karnatik, and when he reached it all the European nations 
sent him their presents, which he accepted 

11 (P.239) The Prince of Maisur was aware that, as 
soon as the rainy reason was over, King Aurangzeb 
would make war upon him. He therefore made ready 
to resist him with a force of fifteen thousand horsemen 
of different tribes — Pathans, Bajputs and Moguls, etc. 
The whole of these men came out of the Mogul 
empire ; not finding employment at that Court, they went 
and took service with this Prince. I do not believe that 
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these men will be faithful to him ; on the contrary, I know 
that Aurangzeb, following his custom, will be sure to 
invite them to desert his standard by an offer of higher 
pay, if he has not done this already (p. 240), as he has 
practised in the kingdoms of Bijapur and Gulkanda, and 
in other principalities. The said Prince suspected, how- 
ever, that this tampering had taken place, and called a 
council of his principal officers. He asked them, in case 
such a desertion happened, what would be the remedy 
for the evil. They replied to him that he should place no 
reliance on those horsemen ; in time of need his Highness 
had forty thousand captains, not to speak of the soldiers 
who fought under their standards, making a total of 
three hundred thousand men, all of them ready to defend 
his Highness. 

“ Within their own country this tribe consider them- 
selves valiant soldiers, and are very tender on the point 
of honour. If by chance in going out from or coming 
into any place, their clothes are touched unintentionally, 
or when passing each other they cough or spit, they hold 
that there has been an affront, and they forthwith 
challenge each other to a duel. This sort of duel 
happens customarily two or more times in a day. They 
arp fought in the presence of the Prince, who allows 
them because he cannot prevent them, tfhese officers 
and soldiers are highly paid, and live very well ; they are 
rather skilled in the use of weapons, and are accustomed 
to wear on their arms small armlets of gold or silver. 
In a few months from this time, if Aurangzeb lives, we 
shall see what sort of valour these soldiers have, and 
1 shall not fail to give a clear report. 

“ Although this prince might easily lead this great 
army against the Mogul, he is an enemy of war, and it 
pleases him better to live in peace and amity. He 
offered to his Majesty fifteen millions of rupees and 
five elephants, promising, in addition, to double his 
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annual tribute, on condition that he was not interfered 
with. Anrangzeb accepted the proposal, and at onoe 
sent off a thousand horsemen to convey the money to his 
camp (p. 241). The ShivA Jis (the Mahrattahs) had 
information, and pursued the convoy, with twenty thou* 
sand horse, hoping to relieve them of the cash but the 
pursuers were not in time. The escort had retired with 
the utmost promptitude into a fortress, and up to this 
moment the money is locked up there. 

“ In the month of September of the said year [1705] 
King Aurangzeb fell ill, and for twelv^days, he did not 
appear at the public audiences. The news caused a great 
commotion in The royal camp, since the greater number 
believed he was dead ; the fact being that he unexpectedly 
fell into aj swoon, and for three hours on end he was 
unable to speak a word 

“ (P. 242) when the King could move about, having 
recovered from his indisposition, the rainy season had 
ended. He sent men to measure the quantity of water 
in the rivers, preparatory to an attack on the Prince of 
Maisur, to whom he forwarded violent threats. At this 
time news was received by his Majesty that the villagers 
in the Province of Agrah had risen and plundered the 
suburbs of the City, and closed the roads in those parts. 
Very shortly afterwards other reports were received that 
some Pathan Chiefs, who ruled between the Province of 
Kabul and the Indus river, had risen in rebellion, and 
killed several soldiers of Prince Shah Alam, his son. 

“ From the coming of these reports the design of fight- 
ing the Prince of Maisur was frustrated ; and the King 
withdrew his army to the neighbourhood of Aurangabad 
[read Ahmadnagar] , having continually at his heels the 
Mahrattahs, who follow him everywhere 

“ (P. 243) His Majesty’s ^retreat towards Aurangabad 
was against his will, his desire being to make war against 
the Prince of Maisur; but he had to postpone that 
von. II VV 
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campaign in order to attend to the above rising. The 
king was greatly exercised in mind by these uprisings, 
the more so when he recollected that his undertakings 
had not been very successful and the common people had 
begun to speak disparagingly (P. 244) of his continual 
and fruitless marches. He issued a proclamation that, 
if any one spoke abusively about the royal marchings, his 

tongue would be pulled out the next morning early 

[1706]. 

“ (P. 246) The large sum of money sent by the Prince 
of Maisur as a present to his Majesty had been taken to 
a fortress called Sirpi, 7 situated in the vicinity of that 
Prince’s territory. This money was recovered by the 
Prince of Maisur, and the fortress taken, 8 in the follow- 
ing manner. When this Prince saw that the King had 
retreated, and that his affairs were in a bad state, be 
made use of the opportunity, and bribed the soldiers who 
garrisoned the place. This was done very easily, since 
they were dying of hunger and had received no pay. 
They delivered up the fortress on April 18 [?1706] 


7. Irvine identifies this with Sups in North Cauara ( Storia , IV. 245, f.n.9). 

Bat Sirpi, with reference to the context, is identical with Sira in the 
Karnatak*Bijipur-Balaghat. Sira, in the Tumkur district, was a 
Mughal 8ubah since Khasim Khan's time (1687*1696). 

8. The reference to the taking of the fort of Sira by Mysore appears to rest 

on the basis of a rumour ourrent when Manucci wrote. The fort 
remained in the hands of the Mughala for a considerably long time, 
though it would seem that Kauthlrava, as narrated above, succeeded 
in taking back possession of the amount preserved therein for 
safety. 
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(1) Board’s letter to Stringer Lawrence and 
Robert Palk, Mat 11, 1753. 1 

“ Major Lawrence having advised us that the King of 
Tanjour has offered to act as a mediator to reconcile the 
difference between the Nabob and Mysore King and as 
we are of opinion such a reconciliation is absolutely 
necessary to our own as well as the Nabob's affairs, we 
desire you will endeavour to cultivate it, hereby giving 
you full power and authority to do th\ same and desiring 
you would d^it upon the best terms you can. The 
following if to be got would be the most advantageous. 

It is evident that the Mysore King’s demand will be 
Trichinopoly, if it should be so, that if it be agreed to 
be delivered, it be on a limited time on conditions : 

That the Morattas be drawn off the French. 

That the Mysore King and Moratta shall endeavour to 
settle the Nabob in the Province. 

That the Mysore King pay such a sum of money to 
the Nabob and if possible that the debt to us which is 
large, be secured. 

That the King of Tanjore be included in this Treaty 
and the Mysore King not to molest him or his country. 

That we do not appear as Principal in this affair, our 
troops may evacuate the place and at the time appointed. 

That you endeavour to prevent the Nabob’s entering 
into engagements prejudicial to us .... ” 

(2) Board’s letter to Thomas Cooke, September 
12, 1753. 2 

“ Being determined by all possible means to promote 
a reconciliation between th Nabob and Dalloway though 

1. Fort 8t. George Record a : Di. Cone. Bk. (1768), p. 77. 

9. Ibid, pp. 149*160. 
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Messrs. Lawrence and Falk advised us they found it 
impossible to effect anything, yet we are come to a 
resolution to make a further trial and have fixed on you 
for this Commission, you will therefore proceed to camp 
with expedition visiting the King of Tanjore on your 
way 

We give you full powers to confer with the Nabob 
concerning the necessary steps to be taken to conclude a 
peace and to do the same with the Daloway . . . We 
think it necessary to tell you what has already passed 
and our sentiment thereon. 

The Daloway has seemed averse to treat in camp, 
possibly intimidated by the French or thinking their 
knowledge of it might be of disservice to him, but on 
conversing with his Vakeel here, he expressed a strong 
desire for it and has since acquainted the President that 
he had the Daloway’s orders to propose either being 
paid the money he advanced or being put in possession 
of Trichenopoly and if the latter, he would draw off 
the Moratta from the French, who with himself were 
to join the Nabob, settle him in the Arcot province, 
enter into a strict alliance with bin) and further, 
would pay him a considerable sum of money and that 
he would also enter into a friendly alliance with the 
King of Tanjour. 

The Nabob, though the situation of his affairs has 
been frequently laid before him and [on account of] our 
inability to support the expense, evades as much as possi- 
ble coming to the point and wrote the President that he 
gave him a power to settle affairs with the Daloway and 
offer the districts belonging to Trichinopoly but not the 
Fort till the money be paid. We are* of opinion these are 
terms the other will not accept but that with Trichi- 
nopoly he would be satisfied and in return grant the 
Nabob several advantages, though nothing ought to be 
left to hiB generosity. 
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If contrary to expectation the Daloway could be brought 
to accept a mortgage of the districts belonging to Trichi- 
nopoly as a security for the payment of a certain sum 
to be settled and agreed on in full satisfaction of. all 
his demands on the Nabob and thereupon consent 
and engage to draw off the Moratta from the French 
and return to their respective countries, we recommend 
to you the perfecting such an accommodation, but if he 
is to be satisfied with anything less than Trichinopoly, 
the terms on which the cession of that place may be 
consented to, are these : \ 

(i) that \0 renounce his agreement with the French 
and enter into an alliance with the Nabob to settle him 
in his government, 

(ii) that he draw off the Moratta from the French 
and engage him to enter into an alliance with the Nabob 
to settle him in his government, 

(iii) that he defray at his own proper expense the 
whole charge of the Mysore and Moratta troops, 

(iv) that the payment of the Nabob’s debt to the 
Company be secured and that such a further sum as the 
parties may agree on, be paid by the Daloway to the 
Nabob. 

(v) that the English, King of Tanjour and 
Tondaman be included in this alliance and act as 
guarantees for the performance of the treaty which 
must be signed by the contracting parties and if either 
of them shall at any time infringe it, he is to be deemed 
an enemy by all the rest, 

(vi) that all the parties do jointly use their influence 
to promote a peace with the French, 

(vii) that if either of the parties be attacked, the 
rest shall support him, the party attacked defraying all 
charges, 

(viii) that until the Daloway shall have fulfilled 
whatever is hereinbefore stipalated to be done by him, 
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the Fort of Trichinopoly shall be garrisoned by English 
troops, but so soon as the Nabob shall be peaceably 
settled in the Arcot government and the Daloway shall 
have accomplished what is before stipulated on his part 
to be performed, the English troops shall then evacuate 
the said fort and put the troops of the Mysore King in 
full and quiet possession of the same." 

(3) Summary of the Nawab’s letter to the 

Governor of Madras, October 20, 1753. 8 

“ The letter from the Nabob empowers the President 
to make peace with the Daloway on either of the follow- 
ing terms, viz : — 

(i) That the Mysoreans be allowed what money 
they advanced the Nabob, Moraree and Tondaman until 
the death of Chunda, together with five lakhs of Rupees 
for the Dalloway's charges to that time and that 
Tinnevelly and Madura countries may be mortgaged as 
a security for the payment. 

(ii) Should the Mysoreans demand the whole sum 
they have hitherto expended, it may be objected that 
they have put the circar to a very great expense and 
ruined the country, notwithstanding which the said 
Tinnevelly and Madura countries may be made over as 
aforesaid. 

(iii) If this should be rejected, the whole 
Trichinopoly country except the Fort, may be mortgaged 
to him till their money be paid, provided they expell 
Morarow and enter into an alliance offensive and 
defensive with him, the Nabob, and assist him in settling 
the Arcot country. 

(iv) In case a peace cannot be effected on these 
terms and the Mysoreans insist on the Fort , he (the 
Nabob) is obliged to agree to it, in which case they 

8. Di. Com. Bk. (1788), p. 182. For details of the letter, tee Count. Carre*. 

(1788), pp. 188*181, No. 818. 
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formerly promised him a sum of money and a good fott 
and fruitful country producing two lakhs of Ghakrams 
in any part of the country he might choose, to enter 
into an alliance and act with him in punishing the 
French and to expel Moraree and settle the Arcot 
province, these terms must therefore be demanded and 
in regard to the sum of money to be paid by the 
Mysoreans, the whole amount of what has been advanced 
by the Company besides 15 lakhs of Rupees must be 
insisted on.” 

(4) A REPRESENTATION OF VENKA’ftl RAO (MYSORE 

Vakil), the President re his proposals 

FOR AN ACCOMMODATION WITH THE NAWAB, C. 

March 17 54. 4 

4 ‘ In regard to the money the whole expense we have 
been at in paying our army, Morarey’s troops and the 
Nabob together with what has been paid to Tonda- 
man, Torayore, etc., Pallegars, including the sum laid 
out to draw off or disband the people in Chenda’s army 
as also what has been paid to the French at Pondicherry 
and likewise the sum laid out to entertain forces and to 
pay the batta and to give presents, etc., should be 
accounted from the time we began to assist on the 
arrival of the Nabob’s letter to this day and the payment 
to be ordered in ready specie upon the Savacars. Unless 
it is complete with this, they, meaning his masters, will 
never agree to receive the money upon the mortgage of 
the country, but on the contrary they will agree to 
receive the Fort and the country and to order the 
payment of the Company’s money which had been ad- 
vanced to this day on account of the affair of Trichi- 
nopoly as may appear reasonable on their declaring 
it with an oath to be paid them after the delivery of the 


4. Fori 8t. George Beeordt : Count. Corret. (1764), pp. 66-66, No. 100. 
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Fort and the country as per the limited time, together 
with ten lakhs of rupees to the Nabob according to the 
agreement as also two lakhs worth of the country includ- 
ing a fort. Should every one act against our government, 
you should send a force to assist us. We shall on our 
part seqd our forces to assist in your affairs and those of 
the Nabob, with sincerity. We shall not harbour a 
friendship with the French and your adversaries. You 
should observe the same with respect to our own. We 
shall be sincere to you in every respect. You should do 
the same on your part. We shall carry on or send our 
traffic and merchandize only to the English ports but 
they shall not be sent into any other hatman’s ports nor 
shall we permit any other hatmen to settle any factory 
or trade in the country. Agreeable to the foregoing, an 
agreement shall be drawn out and sealed with the King's 
seal with an oath prescribed by our religion and it shall 
also be signed by the Dallaway. The Merchants' 
mediation shall likewise be inserted in it as well as the 
witnesses. You should on your part be mindful of the 
fort to be delivered according to the agreement or limited 
time and the money to be received of the sowcars. 
Should any of the Mogul’s subadars (or officers) make 
amattempt, oppose or plead any hindrance in the per- 
formance of the above agreement, you should . . . and 
deliver the fort according to the limited time and receive 
the money through the means of the merchants according 
to the agreement. At present you should assist us with 
a force to settle Madura, etc., countries bn that side. 
Till the time limited be expired, you should leave only 
the English guard in the Fort and withdraw the Nabob's 
people who have no business there. You should give us 
dividend out of the guns, firelocks, ammunition, ele- 
phants, etc., which were seized in Chanda's army. In 
case of traffic from our government, you should not suffer 
any hindrance but on the. contrary you should use us 
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respectfully. We shall never fail in this agreement. 
You should on your part give a writing or agreement 
with an oath prescribed in your religion under the 
Company’s seal and the Counsellor's sign and you should 
insert the mediation as well as the Merchants’ attests^ 
tion. ” 

(5) Council’s letter to Stringer Lawrence, 
March 25, 17 54. 6 

“ Terms proposed by the Council to Mysore through 
the Vakeels of the Mysore King : 

(1) That^the King of Mysore shall renounce his 
alliance with the French and enter into an alliance with 
the Nabob Anaverde Khan to settle him in his govern- 
ment of the Carnateck. 

(2) That he draw off Morarow from the French and 
engage him to enter into an alliance with the Nabob to 
settle him in his government. 

(3) That until this be effected, the King of Mysore 
shall defray at his own expense the whole charge of the 
Mysore and Moratta troops. 

(4) That the King of Mysore shall secure to the 
Company the whole debt due to them by Nabob Anaverde 
Khan to be paid by the Savacars in Madrass on delivery 
of the Fort of Trichenopoly at the time hereinafter 
stipulated. 

(5) That on delivery of the said fort to the King of 
Mysore, he shall also pay to the Nabob ten lakhs of 
Bupees and assign him such a district of the Mysore 
country with a fort in the same as shall produce annu- 
ally two lakhs of Bupees. 

(6) That the King of Mysore shall grant the English 
the sole and exclusive privilege of trading in his country 
and no other Europeans whatever shall be permitted to 
partake of it. 


*. JH . Con *. Bk . (1754), pp. 77-78. 
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(7) In consideration of all which Articles to be done 
and performed by the King of Mysore, the Fort of 
Trichenopoly shall be delivered over to him within 12 
months from the conclusion of this agreement and that 
on signing the same all the forces and effects of the 
Nabob Anaverde Khan (provision not included, which is 
to remain there for the benefit of the King of Mysore) 
shall be withdrawn and the said fort shall be and remain 
garrisoned by English troops only until the time stipula- 
ted for the delivery thereof. 

(8) That a due proportion according to former 
agreement, of all the cannon and warlike stores taken 
at Seringham shall be delivered to the King of Mysore 
at the same time as the Fort. 

(9) That the English will guarantee to the King of 
Mysore the peaceable possession of the said Fort. 

(10) That the King of Tanjore if he chooses it, 
shall be admitted into this alliance and the peaceable 
possession of his dominions shall be guaranteed to him 
by all the parties. 

(11) That this treaty may be more beneficial to all 
the parties, viz. the English, the Nabob, King of Mysore 
and King of Tanjore, they do mutually agree to defend 
eaqh other's possessions against the attacks and attempts 
of an enemy who may invade the same. 

It is possible objections may be started to several 
particulars in the foregoing Articles but that the treaty 
may not on that account be protracted for want of 
sufficient instructions, we shall now give you our thoughts 
on such as seem the most liable to difficulties : 

(i) It is probable the Dalloway may object to the 
3rd Article. In that case, as the Nabob’s circumstances 
will not admit of his defraying the charge of the Mysore 
troops, we see no other way of settling the Article than 
by stipulating that when the King of Mysore shall be in 
possession of the Trichenopoly country, he shall retain 
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the tribute due from that country to the Arcot subah- 
ship until the debt is paid. 

(ii) The payment of the Nabob’s whole debt to the 
Company will, we are afraid, occasion some difficulties 
as Vencatrow proposes only to pay what has been 
expended on account of the affairs of Trichinopoly. 
Indeed last year he offered to pay the whole but then 
it did not amount to above 25 lakhs ; and by the time 
this treaty may be concluded it will be full 85 ; this is 
so material an object to us that it must be insisted on 
and rather than break off the Treat\, some equivalent 
may be thought of. Perhaps if the two lakhs’ worth of 
country proposed to be assigned the Nabob were given 
up, it might conciliate the difference. 

(iii) The limited terra of one year for the surrender 
of the Fort, we believe, will be admitted. Vencatrow 
has intimated as much to the President though he has 
not inserted it in his memorial. If it should be very 
strenuously objected to, perhaps the agreeing to admit 
a small party of Mysoreans into the Fort may obviate the 
difficulty and we think we cannot be of any prejudice- 

These, Sir, are the points that occur to us at present. 
Others may arise, but if they should not be very essential, 
such we mean as may effect the general plan, we desire 
you will not wait for particular orders but conclude on 
your own judgment. We hereby empower you to do 
so and when all the Articles are fully agreed on, the 
Treaty must be ratified by us under the Company’s seal, 
and by the Nabob, King of Mysore and King of Tanjore 
under their respective chips ” 

(6) The revised proposals of Venkata Rao re an 

ACCOMMODATION WITH THE NAWAB, MAY 13, 1754. 6 

“ Proposals made by Venkat Rao, the King of 
Mysore's Vakeel, to the Bon. Thomas Saunders, Esq., 

6. Di. Oons. Bk. (1764), pp. 104-105. 
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President and Governor of Fort St. George, acting as 
mediator between the said King of Mysore and Nabob 
Anaverdy Khan Bahadur. 

(1) The King of Mayasore (Mysore) proposes to 
draw off all his forces and return to his own country 
and not .molest the Nabob on condition that he be paid 
the whole expence he has been at in paying his army, 
Morari Bow's troops and on account of the Nabob 
together with what has been paid to Tondaman, 
Torayore and Polligars including the sum laid out to 
draw off or disband the people in Chunda’s army as also 
what has been paid to the French at Pondicherry and 
likewise the sum laid out to entertain forces and for 
Batta and presents to be accounted from the time the 
King first began to assist the Nabob on the receipt of 
his letter to the day of concluding this agreement, the 
said sum to be paid in ready specie or secured by the 
savacars but the mortgage of the country will not on 
any account be accepted [Note the similarity of this part 
of the document with the earlier portion of Appendix 
II- (4)]. If this proposal should not be accepted, in that 
case, the King of Mayasore proposes the following 
terms: — 

„ (2) The King of Mayasore will consent to renounce 
his alliance with the French and enter into an alliance 
with Nabob Anaverdy Khan Bahadur to settle him in 
the Arcot Government. 

(3) The King of Mayasore promises that he will 
draw off Morari Bow from the French and send him 
away to his country and that he shall not join the 
French and act against the Nabob. 

(4) The King of Mayasore promises to defray at 
his own cost and charges, the expences of his troops 
that shall be employed in the Nabob's service. 

(5) If the King of Tonjore will accede to the Treaty, 
the King, of Mayasore in that case promises to enter into 
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a defensive alliance with him, that is to say, if the King 
of Tanjore will guarantee unto the King of MayaBore 
the peaceable possession of Trichinopoly Fort and the 
country. The King of Mayasore will on his part engage 
to assist the King of Tanjore to the utmost of hiB power 
in defending his dominions against all his enemies and 
will upon no account molest his country. 

(6) The King of Mayasore promises that on the 
delivery of the said Fort to him or his officers, he will pay 
unto the Nabob Anaverde Khan 10 lakhs of Rupees and 
assign to him in possession of such V district in the 
Mayasore coujjfcry with a fort in the same as shall pro- 
duce annually 2 lakhs of Gopal Ghakrams. 

(7) The King of Mayasore agrees to pay the English 
East India Company, the debt due to them by the Nabob 
on account of the expenses defrayed from the time they 
began to assist in the affairs of Trichinopoly to the time 
of making this treaty, as may appear reasonable by an 
oath or cause the same to be secured by the Savacars 
in Madars, to be paid on the delivery of the Fort of 
Trichinopoly at the time and manner hereafter 
stipulated. 

(8) The King of Mayasore promises to grant to the 
English the sole and exclusive privilege of trading in his 
country and no other Europeans whatsoever shall be 
permitted to partake of it. 

(9) In consideration whereof the King of Mayasore 
demands that the Fort of Trichinopoly be delivered in 
his possession within 12 months to be reckoned from the 
day this treaty shall be concluded, he paying the usual 
tribute to the Arcot Subahship from the time of the 
delivery of the Fort but in the interim, if he collects 
any part of the rents of Trichinopoly country, he is to 
pay the said tribute in proportion . 

(10) From the day of the conclusion of this treaty 
until the expiration of the said 12 months (unless all the 
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parties should consent to deliver up the Fort sooner), the 
King of Mayasore will agree that the said Fort be garri- 
soned by the English troops only and all the Nabob's 
people, except one killedar and attendants, shall immedi- 
ately evacuate the said Fort and the King of Mayasore 
requires that he shall be at liberty to have an officer in 
the said Fort in token of his right to the same. 

(11) Ail provisions, cannon, mortars, etc., relating 
to the Fort at the expiration of the said 12 months shall 
belong to the King of Mayasore, but not the warlike 
stores, cannon, mortars, etc., which may belong to the 
held or the English. 

. (12) The King of Mayasore demands that a due 

proportion of all the cannon and warlike stores, etc., 
taken at Srirangam shall be delivered to him at the same 
time as the Fort, but in case all the said cannon, warlike 
stores, etc., should not be then in being, in such a case a 
due proportion of what shall be in being shall be delivered 
him and a just equivalent in money for what shall have 
been expended. 

(13) The King of Mayasore demands that the 
peaceable possession of the said Fort and country shall be 
guaranteed to him by the English against all persons 
who shall invade or molest the same and that the 
English as mediators shall not refuse the delivering of 
the said Fort on pretence of orders from court, he paying 
the usual tribute. 

(14) The king of Mayasore also requires that as he 
assists Nabob Anaverdy Khan in settling him in the 
Arcot Government, the English shall assist in settling 
the King in the peaceable possession of Madura and 
Tinnevelly countries, he paying the expence of the 
English troops which .may be sent upon tlaat business, 
together with the cost of the Ammunition, etc., as also ell 
other charges as may be necessary and likewise he is to 
defray the charges erf the English garrison (which may 
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be left in the Fort) during their stay there, together with 
the cost of the Ammunition, etc, as may be necessary for 
their use. 

(15) That the King of Mayasore shall not molests 
Tondamon, the said Tondamon paying to him as accus- 
tomary under Anaverdy Khan Bahadur and will on no 
account demand more or molest him. 

(16) The agreement - shall be signed, sealed and 
guaranteed by the contracting parties and whosoever 
shall infringe this treaty, shall be deemed as an enemy 
by the rest who agree to assist th8t injured party in 
giving him artist satisfaction. The Nabob, the King of 
Mayasore, the King of Tanjore and the English mutually 
agree to yield their assistance to each other in case of an 
attack by the enemy. 

Memorandum . — In regard to the 3rd Article, Venkat 
Rao says that the Dalloway will consent so far as to send 
away Morari Row to his country, but if the French endea- 
vour afterwards to send for him from his country to 
join them, he doubts whether the Dalloway will consent 
to prevent him from so doing ; he is, however, of opinion 
that if he once returns to his country the French will not 
easily get him back again. In regard to the 7th Article, 
which mentions the Company's debt, Yenkat Rao is of 
opinion that the Dallaway will ask the amount of the 
Company’s debt, but it being explained to him that it is 
impossible to say exactly how much it is, as the 
disbursements and charges at Fort St. David, Devecotah 
and camp for a considerable time past have not been 
brought to account, here, he then desired it might be 
guessed at within 2 or 3 lakhs more or less, upon which 
he was told it might amount to between 30 and 35 lakhs, 
which he said he believed the Dalloway would consent to 
pay. In regard to the months, Venkata Row says that 
that Dalloway will desire a shorter term but being told 
this was the very basis of the treaty and could not be 
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dispensed with and that the Dalloway might look on the 
promise of the English to deliYer it then as most sacred, 
he said he did not doubt but he could prevail on the 
Dalloway to consent to it. 

Agreed that a copy of the foregoing proposals be sent 
to Major Lawrence and that he be desired to communi- 
cate the same to the Dalloway as soon as possible, as it 
is of great consequence that this affair should not remain 
in suspence and thereby prevent the pursuit of some 
other plan but be brought to a conclusion or dropt with- 
out delay. " 

(7) A Note on M. Bussy, 1720-1785. 

Mons. Counte de Bussy, who took part in Sal&bat 
Jang’s expedition to Mysore (1755), was a distinguished 
French diplomat of the 18th century. The story of his 
life and work has been told recently by Prof. Alfred 
Martineau in hiB work “ Bussy et V Inde Francaise,” 
Bussy and French India, pubished in French at Paris 
(1985). “ Nurtured in the traditions of Dupleix, besides 
being a friend and contemporary of both Dupleix and 
Lally, though at variance with both of them," he was, 
we note, “ destined to see the beginning of the end of 
Flfench domination over India, an end signified by his 
own recall." The following note relating to the details 
of his career in general and his connection with the 
politics of Mysore (1755) in particular would be found 
interesting.? 

Charles Joseph Patissier, known later as the Marquis 
of Bussy and Castelnau, was bom at Ancienville, in the 


7,- Baaed mainly on St my in the D«ca».— Being extract* from 44 Busty tag 
Frenoh India," in Frenoh, by Prof. A. Mutism, Translated by 
Dr. Min A. Cammlade (Pm ^charry, 1911), pp.ii* 806. A lao works 
of GrUkt-Dofl, o.o, t I. 451,. 464-6, 480, 46S8, 477, 486-9, 496*600, m % 
Otme , M«h 11. Bk. IX. 846 ; KaUwon, Dupleix (Euler, of India 
Suita), ST, 96-96, 140, 16*5, 1804} HUVYm/ **«•*, 89, 8844 
iSf-ltt,** 0 ’ Setalao/. *. 17 just at page til. 
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province of Aisne, in France, February 8, 1720. 8 Born 
of a small lord who possessed no other wealth than his 
sword and of a mother who belonged to a still lower 
rank, he held a lieutenancy under his father (1783), on 
whose death in 1785, he resided in the Islands of France 
and Bourbon, down to 1740. He arrived in India in 
1741 and took part in La Bourdannais’ siege of Madras, 
1746. In 1748, he was among the garrison which 
defended Pondicherry against Bosca wen’s attack. He 
distinguished himself at Ambur (1749) and took part in 
the siege of Tanjore under Gou pi 1, his ^irst daring exploit 
being the capture by night of the invincible rock-fortress 
of Gingee in^l750, with D’ Auteuil as his second in 
command. Orme gives a graphic account of the capture 
which helped to establish the reputation of French arms 
in South India, which stood Dupleix in good stead in his 
long struggle with the English. When, in 1751, 
Muzaffar Jang became Nizam on the death of Nftsir 
Jang, Bussy, accompanied by his Dewan Abdul Rahiman, 
better known by the title of Haidar Jang, escorted him 
(Muzaffar) to Aurangabad, then the capital of the 
Deccan. On Muzaffar’s death, the same year, Bussy 
with a French corps helped Salabat Jang in his advance 
towards ^Hyderabad and made him Nizam entirely 
through his influence. 

At this juncture, Peshwa B&l&ji Rao from Poona 
proceeded from Aurangabad, on a projected invasion of 
the Deccan, and levied contributions wherever Salftbat 
Jang’s authority was acknowledged. Bussy, who was 
principal adviser in directing Salabat Jang’s army at the 
head of a battalion of 500 Europeans and a body of 5,000 
disciplined sepoys, recommended, as the best means of 
repelling these aggressions, that the war should be 

8. This corrects Vincent Smith’s statement that in 1781 Bossy was thirty- 
five years of age, implying his date of birth in 1716 (see Oxford Hitiory 
of India* p. 476, f.n. 9). 

VOti. II 
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carried into the Mahratta country. When Salabat and 
BusBy advanced on Ahmadnagar, the Peshwa attacked 
him at the head of 40,000 horse (by surrounding them). 
The French artillery of eight or ten field-pieces galled 
him severely. Thus helped, Salabat advanced towards 
Poona, totally destroying every ♦village on the route. 
The Peshwa opened up negotiations with Salabat and at 
the same time tried to create dissensions among his 
(Salabat's) officers in regard to the views of the French. 
Bussy, as the best means of counteracting such schemes 
and securing his own influence, exerted himself with 
judgment and energy. On the 22nd November (1751) 
he planned an attack of the Mahratta camp, while the 
Mahratta army fled before him and valuable booty was 
obtained. The surprise was incomplete, but the Mah- 
rattas sustained very little loss, only one man being 
wounded. But the attack made a great impression and 
had the effect of raising his reputation among the Mah- 
rattas. Undaunted, the Mahrattas attacked Salabat 
Jang and nothing but the French artillery prevented a 
total defeat. Sal&bat Jang returned to Ahmadnagar to 
replenish, constanly harassed by the Mahrattas. Salabat’s 
short-lived ardour abated on hearing of Raghuji Bhonsle’s 
movements to the eastward. His difficulties on the 
road ; the clamour of the troops for arrears of pay ; and 
discontent among his officers made him to accept Bussy’s 
advice to close up with the Peshwa’s overtures, An 
armistice was concluded and Salabat Jang returned to 
Hyderabad. But disaffection among his troops was so 
great that Raghunath Dass, the Dewan, was assassinated 
on 7th April 1752, in a tumult created by the soldiery 
for arrears of pay. 9 

Bussy now became the chief adviser and guide of the 
newly created Nizfim and through him secured French 

0. * Vide , On the Nielm-Ptahwe Rel.tions (1761), Grant-Duff, o,c., I. 
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ascendency at Hyderabad. As the virtual master of the 
Deccan, he got confirmed all tbe grants made by 
Muzaffar Jang and brought under French control all the 
territory lying between the Krishna and Cape Comorin. 
In 17 53 he obtained the assignment of the revenue of 
the Northern Circars (represented by the present districts 
of Guntur, Godavari, Kistna, Vizagapatam and Ganj&m 
of the Madras Presidency) for meeting the cost of 
maintaining French troops in the Deccan. 10 Bossy 
not only supported his troops from the revenue he 
collected but also supplied funds tg Dupleix for the 
prosecution of his ambitious schemls. To the Nizam 
he was faithful ; he took part in Salabat Jang’s fiscal 
expedition to Mysore (1755) and fought for him and 
defeated in his interest the Nawab of Savapur, 1756. 
Through the jealousy and intrigues of his enemies, he 
was ordered, in 1756, to leave the Nizam’s territory and 
proceeded to the east coast. He, however, soon regained 
his supremacy and reduced Bobbili after a memorable 
attack. His fame and prowess spread far and wide. 
Suraja-daula, the Nawab Nazim of Mur shidabad, applied 
to him for help in 1757, but he refused it. He seized 
Vizagapatam and other fortresses besides Daulatabad 
for his master, the Nizam. In May 1758, he returned 
to the Deccan just in time to be suspected of complicity 
in the murder of Shah Nawaz Khan, minister of Salabat 
Jang, in retaliation for that of Haidar Jang, Bussy’s 
Dewan. 11 On July 18 of the same year, at the end of 

10. Wilks (o. e., I. 876) styles it in "absolute cession," which seems not 

quite correct. See ltoberts’ History of India to the End of the 
E. I. Co., in Historical Geography of the British Dependencies , p. 111. 
There does not appear to have been any unconditional grant of the 
territory, its revenue being assigned for the maintenance of Bussy’s 
troops " so long as they were in the service of the Snbadar." As 
Vincent Smith points out, while Bussy retained power, the practical 
result was the same (see Smith, o. c. t 477, f. n. 1). 

11. Grant-Duff adversely remarks that "Bussy, if he found it inoonvenient to 

replace him (Shah Nawaa Shin) In the ministry, had not even the 

XX* 
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the seventh year of his office at Hyderabad, when he 
was at the zenith of his power, Bussy was recalled by 
Lally, the French Governor- General at Pondicherry, and 
the ascendency he had built up by his great skill for his 
nation, was lost for ever. 

Bussy acted as second brigadier during the siege of 
Madras and took part in the battle of Wandiwash, 
in which Sir Eyre Coote defeated Lally and took 
Bussy prisoner, January 22, 1760. Bussy was des- 
patched to England but the ship which carried him 
being captured by a French man-o’-war, landed at Brest, 
March 9, 1761. In May, he married a cousin of 
Choiseul, the French minister ; and soon exculpated 
himself of all the charges of venality and corruption 
brought against him by Lally. In 1765, he married 
Marie Charlotte Justine de Messey, his first wife 
having died on 5th March 1764. Retiring to his 
estates of Castelnau, he was, in 1777, invited to express 
his ideas about French intervention in India during the 
war of the North American Independence. He gave his 
opinion in a memorandum entitled “ Reflections on 
Indian Affairs." Appointed to the conduct of military 
and diplomatic relations against the English in India, 
he left Paris, November 13, 1781, and was landed with 
French troops by Admiral Suffrein, to reinforce Cuddalore 
(then besieged by the English), on 16th March 1783, 
three months after Haidar All’s death. Peace betweea 
France and England having been declared about this 
time, hostilities ceased in India and Bussy withdrew the 
French troops from the support of Tipu. He expressed 

exouse of necessity for stooping to duplicity" and that "his condnot 
beoame entangled in the trloka and intrigue whioh true wisdom despi- 
ses, ” thus taoitly hinting at Bubbj’s complicity in the murder (Grant- 
Duff, o. c., I. 498). Malleaon hardly touohea on the subject ; Prof. 
Martineau glosses over Buuy’s oonduct by merely adding that Shah 
Nawai Khin "being accused of having instigated the murder of 
Haidar Jang, was massacred along with his son, before Bossy had 
time to reaoh him " (Martineau, o. o., 981). 
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his thoughts on the future of the French in India, in a 
letter written to the minister Mons. de Castries, 
September 28, 1783, and in another dated 4th August 
1784. Like many others of his time, he is said to have 
made a large fortune for himself ; so fast, indeed, was\ 
the process in his case that he is said “ in the course of 
a year to have passed from poverty to opulence. 0 
He died at Pondicherry, on January 7, 1785, in his 
sixty-fifth year, from an attack of gout. He had no issue 
by either of his wives. 19 

Bussy had greater political pr^cience than even 
Dupleix. W*en the " vague and magnificent ” title of 
suzerain of Southern India from the Krishna to Cape 
Comorin was bestowed on Dupleix, that ambitious man 
was elated. He even contemplated assuming the title of 
Nawab on the death of Chanda Sahib. Bussy dissuaded 
him from doing so, for he saw that it would offend the 
English and make them wholly irreconcilable. Dupleix 
saw the absurdity of the idea and quickly yielded to the 
sound advice of Bussy. Bussy’s success in the Deccan 
alarmed the Madras Council and they recalled Col. Heron 
from his expedition to Madura and Tmnevelly in February 
1755. While in the Deccan, Bussy took into hiB service 
that extraordinary person M. Marchand, who figures 
so prominently in the siege of Madura. On the recom- 
mendation of M. Dupleix and others, Bussy gave 

12. For a brief but vivid account of Bussy in his days of decline at 
Pondicherry, see Le Vieux Pondicherry by Miss V. Labern&die, 
366-374. This picture of the distinguished general as an effete, old 
man immured in his own tent, seeking the pleasures of the table and 
the harem as an Oriental Nawab would, instead of answering the clang 
of the arms, seems, however, distinctly overdrawn to his disadvantage. 
In any case, it is one that requires more tangible evidenoe than is 
furnished by the learned authoress. He was only 65 years of age in 
1786. Death claiming him as her own at the moment be was arranging 
to take over bis dear old capital oity and he. so victorious in building 
np Franoe’s dominion in India at one time, failing to see the /four de 
lite flow over any French town in India when he was called away, is a 
theme for a portrait painter to depict. 
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Marchand the command of his own body-guard of 
hussars, an appointment which excited some jealousy, 
which Bussy never minded. 18 

Bussy was a careful officer. He weighed things before 
he came to a decision. He warned Lally against his 
rashness in proceeding in person agaiost Muhammad 
Yusuf, during the siege of Madras (1758). Yusuf Khan 
and Capt. Preston had been urged by Lord Pigot to force 
their way into Madras. Preston, though he was against 
this apparently useless movement, prepared to obey on 
the 2nd February. He started at the head of 60 to 80 
Europeans, 2,500 sepoys and 1,500 Indian cavalry and 
four guns. He proposed to cut hiB way through the 
enemy at Vepery (now part of Madras City) and thence 
on to St. Thome. Lally, whose cavalry had been cons- 
tantly on the alert to meet the raiding parties of Yusuf 
Khan and PreBton, hearing of the intended march, 
determined to deal with them in person. “ In spite of 
my representations,” wrote Bussy to De Leyrit on 14th 
February 1759, Lally himself marched against them. 
He then adds : He had nearly 600 Europeans, the elite 
of his army, more than 3,000 aepoys and 2,000 black 
horse. He was beaten and returned, accusing, according 
to hia custom, his officers of cowardice.” 14 

Bussy trained many Indian soldiers in the art of 
modern European warfare. One of these was Ibrahim 
Khan Garde, who was at the head of ten thousand 
artillery and infantry on the side of Sadaslva Bhao, the 
commandar of the Mahratta forces at the battle of 
Panipat, 1761. Elphinstone wrote of Bussy as “ the 
most distinguished of the officers of his nation that ever 
appeared in India.” 18 

IB. See Bossy's letter to De Leyrit, dated 85th February 1756. BibUotheque 
Nationals , N. A. F. 9860, oited in Hill, o.e. t 125, f.n. 9. 

14. Note to Lally'e lettor to de Leyrit, 14th February 1759. See Letters to 
Busty , p. 86, note 3, appended to Memosre pour le sieur de Bussy , 
Paris, 1764, oited in Hill, o.e., 88, f.n. 6. 

16. Elphinstone, History of India , Ed. Cowel, 1894, p. 729. 
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Bussy was truly a great man of French colonial 
history and ranks not so much as a military genius but 
as a diplomat, who definitely held “ that the departure 
of French (from India) would be followed by the arrival 
of the English, who would build their greatness on the 
ruins of the French ; ” and that “ either you must 
dominate the Asiatic or you must be dominated by him/’ 

“ He was certainly not superior to Dupleix for his 
daringness of bis plans; but Bussy transcends Dupliex by 
his judiciousness and by his discernment ... If Dupleix 
was haughty, domineering absolutely m his ideas and 
obstinate in t^eir realizations, Bussy was a greater 
master with a more supple mind, knowing better how to 
adapt himself to circumsmances and drawing his inspira- 
tion from them.” 16 

With this sketch of the career and character of Mons. 
de Bussy in the background, we may quote in extenso 
his connection with the politics of Mysore (1755) : — • 

“ After settling all things as well as he could,” writes 
Prof. Martineau, 17 “ Bussy had gone back to Hyderabad 
at the beginning of January (1755) in order to make the 
necessary arrangements regarding an expedition to 
Mysore which had been agreed upon long before. 
According to an old custom, the ruler of Mysore paid 
his rent to his sovereign lord only after military pressure. 
Nothing had been paid since the death of Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
that is to say, since 1748, and the arrears amounted to 
about 50 lakhs, the annual tribute being about five lakhs. 

The Fiscal Expedition op Mysore. 

“ Both Bussy and Godeheu were not very favourable 
to the expedition to Mysore. At the time of the 

16. Martineau, Busty in the Deccan, Miss Cammiade’s translation, 166, 228, 

297, 808. 

17. Ibid , 909-220. We have also had the benefit of translation of this and 

other portions of Prof. Martineau’s book by Rev. Father C. Browne, 
and Mrs. Adelina de Ooiraldes, wife of the famous Argentine poet and 
novelist Ricardo Gairaldes, now of the Ramakrishne Mutt,— both of 
Bangalore, to whom our acknowledgments are dne. 
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surrender of Law at Srirangam in 1752, the French had 
made an agreement with Mysore to conquer Trichinopoly. 
The armies of both the nations were even then at 
Srirangam waiting for a favourable opportunity to restart 
or to push on hostilities. Would it be wise of the 
French to join in an enterprise which, though not 
strictly speaking a military one, yet might alienate 
Mysore and cause it to join their enemies just at a 
moment when the French were about to encounter great 
difficulties perhaps with the English? Bussy was too 
refined a diplomat not to foresee the danger and backed 
by Godeheu, he at first tried, with all the diplomacy of 
which he possessed the secret, to dissuade Salabat Jang 
from this project. But his diplomacy failed for the first 
time. The Suba was in need of money and necessity 
caused him to utter words which were not intended to 
bring joy to Bussy. The prince had a very bad impres- 
sion of the downfall of Dupleix and as the English 
took delight in giving out the report that this downfall 
had been brought about by them, this was a first blow 
to the French prestige. Later on, towards the end of 
January, it became known that a conditional agreement, 
the exact terms of which were not yet revealed, had 
beedr concluded whereby Muhammad Ali was recognised 
as the Nawab of the Carnatic, leaving aside the 
eminent rights of the Suba. The French discretion 
regarding the Mysore campaign led to the belief that 
either they bad lost all authority or that they were 
traitors to the welfare of the Deccan. The Suba had 
an explanation with Bussy. 

11 1 This attitude, ’ said he, 1 must be dictated by your 
own interests. Is this the return I get for the innu- 
merable benefits with which I have overwhelmed the 
French ? Should I not, on the contrary, expect their 
greatest eagerness for the welfare of my affairs ? How 
else am I to re-establish my affairs but with this 
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expedition on which I am resolved ? Do you think I 
have not waited long enough ? I have been deBprived of 
my revenues, from the province of Arcot, for the p&Bt 
four years. Owing to my complacency and your 
arrangements, I do not even know from whom 1 am to 
claim my dues. Must I push my complacency still 
further and abandon the only opportunity I might have of 
going to Mysore to claim my rights? Oh) this time it 
is too exacting of me ! It seems to me that in this 
occasion you should strive for ray welfare with as much 
zeal as I have myself taken care of ydyrs.’ 

“ This torrent of words, made more vivid by its tone 
and by gesture, annihilated Bussy. He had only feeble 
reasons to oppose these just reproaches. He was 
resolved to back out and he said that he would 
have given anything in the world to be exempted from 
playing such an unpleasant role. He dreaded that 
if he went too far, he might blast the reputation 
of uprightness which he had and in which laid all his 
strength. He would have been exceedingly happy if the 
matter ended with this first reproach. But the next day 
the Suba renewed his complaints in full durbar. The 
whole court shared his feeling of indignation which 
animated the Suba and looked upon the French nation 
as a most ungrateful monster. The rumour became 
general, fear alone kept the word traitor from being 
uttered. It does not appear as though Bussy had been 
present at this meeting, but that very day he received 
the following letter from the Suba : 

“‘I have understood and pondered over all that you 
have said and represented to me about our Mysore’s 
expedition. Till now I have relied on the friendship of 
the French, convinced that they were keen about my 
interests and as for you, I have considered you as my 
brother. But all that you say in favour of the Zemindar 
of Mysore and the round-about way in which you are 
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trying to dissuade me from going to exact the tribute 
due to me, lead me to think that I have been mistaken. 
Every notable man in my army is astonished that you 
should seem more zealous for the welfare of that Zemin- 
dar than for mine. 1 appeal to your sense of justice. 
You are fully aware that since five years, out of con- 
sideration for your nation, I did not claim the tribute 
due from the Carnatic. This rich province has now 
fallen into the hands of my enemies who have deprived 
me of more than one crore of rupees. The Marathas 
have despoiled me of one half of my kingdom of 
Aurengabad and of the greater part of Candesh and 
Berar. I admit that if it had not been for you, I might 
have lost the whole of those provinces. Chicacole, 
Bajamundry, Ellore and Moustafanagar, which the 
Hyderabad ruler considers as the apple of his eye, have 
been given for the maintenance of your army, so that 
you might easily obtain what you need for their upkeep 
while you were expected to do in return all in your power 
for my welfare. You know how stranded I am to provide 
for the sustenance of my army, you have been a witness 
to the various cabals and revolts which resulted from this. 
This tribute, due to me by my vassals, is the sole source 
of revenue left to me. I was not able to raise this tribute 
during the five years it has taken me to bring order, 
with your help, throughout the Deccan. The perfidious 
Zemindars pay in their tribute only when compelled to 
do so ; the Mysore Zemindar has paid nothing for the 
past six years. When my father and my brother appear, 
ed with their armies within his territory, he gave them 
something like 30 to 40 lakhs. 1 always intended going 
to Mysore myself; the opportunity occurred only this 
year and I find that you are opposed to it. This is what 
leads me to believe that you are not interested in my. 
welfare. As I get no tribute from the ruler of the Car- 
natic nor from the Zemindar of Mysore, to what avail is 
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the French alliance to me ? There is nothing else left 
for me to do but to become a fakir. If you persist in 
opposing this expedition, give me back Mazulipatanb, 
Divy, Devaracottah, Gondavir and the other territories 
which were given to your nation purely as gifts and also 
Chicacole, Rajamundry, Ellore and Moustafanagar which 
were given for the upkeep of your troops ; then I will 
set to work according to my own views and bring back 
order in this country with whatever help I shall be able 
to obtain. 

“ ‘This comparison which would be ^iade of the French 
and the Engl^h would allow me to fix my choice. The 
English have helped the meanest of my servants, 
Muhammad Ali, and have raised him to his present posi- 
tion. If you, who are the allies of the lawful master, 
allow his affairs to deteriorate, where does your honour 
stand? You are an intelligent man, think of all that I 
have said. You have done so much for me, you seemed 
so attached to all that concerned me that I consider you 
as a brother’ (A. C. C. 286, P. 88-93). 

“ The whole of this letter was so full of logic that 
Bussy realized that his situation became daily more and 
more embarrassing and difficult. He asked instructions 
from Pondicherry, but Godeheu had just left hurriedly 
for France (16th February) and the Council of three 
administrators in charge of the Government, while 
awaiting the arrival of his successor, Mr. de Leyrit, 
declared that they did not think they had been empowered 
to give any orders in the matter. They considered this 
matter was too delicate for them alone to take a 
decisive step. Mr. de Leyrit would have to decide it 
(letter of 21st March). 

The Mtsobe Expedition. 

“ Salabat Jang called out so insistently that his voice 
dominated everything else. As early as the 2nd March, 
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Bussy notified to the Council at Pondicherry that the 
matter could no longer be postponed ; the French had 
to go along to Mysore with Salabat Jang unless they 
were resolved to lose all they had : the very terms of the 
agreement, whereby the Circars were ceded to them, 
obliged them to do so. 

“ They started a few days later and as it was not 
6trictly speaking a military expedition, they met with no 
hindrance. The inhabitants were aware that it was the 
usual way of collecting the taxes, so they withheld 
from any resistance, lest their own taxes be increased. 
On the other hand, the troops too refrained from 
provoking the people or from being hostile to them. 
Only one tiny fort, along the path, refused victuals and 
had some shots fired on our troops ; within an hour's 
time, the fort had been silenced and the tributes 
doubled. 

“At first Salabat Jang did not intend to proceed 
beyond the boundaries of Mysore and resolved to wait 
there for the tribute to be brought to him, but he was 
told that Balaji Rao was about to attack Mysore from 
the north-west in order to get his share of booty. But 
Bussy, who had secret relations with the Prime Minister 
of Mysore, made him understand that there was a way 
to avoid the attack. Since Mysore would have to pay 
out, whether he wished it or not, it would be better if 
Salabat Jang himself came up to the walls of 
Seringapatam where he would appear to the 
Marathas as the liberator of the country. The question 
of equitable contribution could then be settled. Things 
were carried out accordingly and the army set out 
marching. 

“ Salabat Jang would have wished to use this opportu- 
nity to force the Raja to restitute all the lands and 
fortresses which he had seized since the death of the 
Nizam. He wished also the Raja should come in 
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person to pay his homage as an outward acknowledg- 
ment of his subordination. On BusBy’s insistence, 
Salabat Jang agreed to give up these two claims. In 
the meantime a daughter was born to the Baja ; so 
Salabat Jang, on Bussy’s suggestion, was pleased to 
confer, on that child, the fortress of Ascola and its 
dependencies, as a Jagir ; this represented a gift of two 
lakhs of rupees. Bussy sent his confidential man, 
Haidar Jang, to be present at the investiture ; the child 
was placed on the knees of Haidar Jang, while a pearl 
necklace worth six to seven thousand rupees was put on 
its neck, in Bussy’s name. ' 

“ Thus Biffsy had attained his double aim, »**., the 
entente between the French and Mysore had not been 
broken up and the Marathas had stayed back in their 
country. There only remained the accounts to be settled 
between Salabat Jang and the Raja. This was quite easy. 
The Raja acknowledged being a vassal of the Mogol 
Emperor whose lieutenant in Southern India the Suba 
was. The Raja likewise agreed to pay 50 lakhs, of 
which 12 lakhs were to be paid down cash immediately, 
and 8 more lakhs within three months ; 11 lakhs were 
to be given in jewels and the balance of 19 lakhs either 
in assignments or in letters of credit. This arrangement 
proved satisfactory to all and more especially to the 
Suba himself, who owed 70 lakhs to his troops. The 
Mysore contribution was an appreciable amount to him, 
so that Salabat Jang no longer hesitated to proclaim 
Bussy’s fame with greater vehemence than he had used 
three months previously to doubt Bussy’s fidelity. He 
wrote on the 21st March to Mr. de Leyrit : 

“ 1 All that Mr. de Bussy did during the past five years 
that he has been beside me is as nothing when compared 
to what he has done during this last campaign which 
has been most glorious not only to the French name but 
also the security and support of my government, I find 
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no words to express all the praise due to him for all the 
trouble he has taken and for the careful way in which 
he reached his ends. T am render obligation to him for 
the money ^hich has come into my treasury ... All I have, 
I owe to his bravery while all my happiness is due to the 
French under his command. Were he ever to leave me, 
I swear that I will then and there hand over my 
government to any man who wants to take charge of it 
and I will retire into some unknown comer. I think of 
him only as a brother with whom I wish to share the 
honours of the subadary ’ (A. C. C. 2, 86 P. 98-101). 

“ Even the Raja of Mysore aknowledged and sang the 
praises of Bussy. Towards the end of May he wrote to 
Bussy that he thanked at Almighty ‘ for having come with 
your troops and those of the Mogul, your ally, to settle, 
through your mediation, all my affairs. So that, 
although I had incurred some losses previously, I was in 
a position to satisfy the Moguls. I even swear by God 
that it is through your help that my life, my country, 
my honour and even my creed itself have been preserved. 
I have no friends among Europeans except Frenchmen ; 
my one hope for the future is that you should always 
continue extending to me the same favour and protection 
as by the past ’ (A.C. 3. 86. p. 101-103). 

“ Mr. de Leyrit had reached Pondicherry in the mean- 
time. Bussy might have thought that he had seen the 
end of all future worry, if the daily invasion of the 
Carnatic by the English had not given him cause to 
think and fear that some day the Deccan too might be 
undermined by better organised and more powerful cabals 
than those which had caused him a great deal of anxiety 
the preceding February. 

“ The re-echo of the Mysore affair on the English 
policy : The more fortunate than truly glorious Mysore 
expedition gave the biggest impetus to the policy which 
the English were to carry out thereafter, in the Carnatic, 
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though it may not have actually caused it. The condi- 
tional treaty drawn up by Saunders and Godehen on the 
11th January stated among other terms that both the 
Companies would not intervene in the quarrels which 
might occur among the Indian princes and that each one 
would remain in its respective positions till such time as 
the two interested nations in Europe had come to some 
conclusion. But this treaty did not specify Muhammad 
Ali or any other prince, nor did it fix the positions held 
by the English or the French troops nor did it give their 
enumeration. No boundaries were fixed. Therefore 
there was matter for controversy, but when dealing with 
adversaries wh^ are more keen on their interests than on 
truth, every controversy easily turns acrimonious and 
carries a riBk of war. 

“ When Bussy was marching back light-heartedly 
with his troops from Seringapatam, little did he think 
that the English were going to make use of his interven- 
tion to claim similar rights in other parts of India. In 
fact it was the argument which Pigot, the Governor of 
Madras, put forward shortly after, when the French 
reproached him for having interfered in the affairs 
of Madura and Vellore and their excessive entry 
into those of the Carnatic. Leyrit explained that 
the two cases were not alike ; the reply was that 
although it might be true that the French had 
received no payment from Mysore, yet they were 
being indirectly paid by the Circars. Why should 
the English not enjoy similar rights to receive 
subsidies from their allies and lend them a helping hand 
when necessary ? The whole of the Franco-English 
conflict rests on this ambiguity which took its source 
at Seringapatam. 

“ We give below a letter from Pigot, taken at random 
from among many similar ones, which explains, though 
it does not justify, the whole of the English policy. 
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This letter was sent to Leyrit and is dated 1st February 
1756 : — 

* Please think, Sir, of your various enterprises since the 
conclusion of the treaty, all of which I have carefully 
noted. Please think of the amount of money exacted by 
Mr. de Bussy at the head of a body of French troops, 
from the Raja of Mysore who certainly was never a 
vassal of your nation. Please note that you have had 
troops marched through the territory of Taureour (a 
little to the north of Trichinopoly) and that you drove 
away the one who commanded at the time of the truce 
solely because he had not paid the customary tribute. 

‘ Please remember the various marches undertaken by 
Mr. de Bussy in the Northern provinces, through 
territories of princes who undoubtedly were not depen- 
dent on him, the contributions he raised on all sides 
and the unlimited authority he established. 

‘ After thinking seriously on all that I have stated 
above, please be kind enough to compare the conduct, 
which we have held since the truce, with that of your 
nation which had no right whatsoever except that of 
possessing a day during which you were left free to 
govern a part of the province in which rights, if any, 
belonged to the Nawab. We only accompanied the latter 
when he went to collect the tribute due to him in such 
parts of the province which were subject to him at the 
time the peace was concluded ’ (A. C. C. 2. 91. P. 229). 

“ The distance between Seringapatam and Hyderabad, 
as the crow flies, is 550 killometers. The return journey 
had no incident. On reaching the Krishna they found 
the river was rising every minute owing to heavy rains 
in the highlands. The troops did not dare to ford it. 
Bussy and Salabat Jang sat on the same elephant while 
the army taking advantage of a slight fall in the river, 
followed two days later. Hyderabad was reached on the 
13th or 14th July.” 
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Comment seems needless. The above passage speaks 
for itself. The injustice of the expedition, the 
acknowledgement of its inglorious character, 
Bussy’s personal dislike of it, his hesitation, the false 
reasoning adopted by Salabat Jang, the fallacious 
grounds on which the claim was preferred, the handle 
it gave the English at Madras, all throw a lurid light 
on the corrupt politics of the period. With Bussy, 
as with the rest of the politicians and diplomats of the 
time, the end always justified the means. The embar- 
rassment felt by Bussy vanished when Balabat's pressure 
became heavy. ^Ie, without further trouble of conscience, 
proceeded to nullify his nation’s engagement with 
Mysore, and to execute the treaty which he himself had 
concluded with Salabat. The French were by treaty in 
strict alliance with Mysore ; and they found themselves 
they were also bound by treaty to fight all the battles of 
Salabat Jang, and consequently to treat as enemies 
their allies of Mysore. This dilemma was perceived 
by Bussy, and while credit is due to him for trying to 
prevent hostility, blame attaches to him for yielding 
eventually to a course of action which was essentially 
immoral. He did what he, a man of honor and probity, 
should not have done. Such are the meshes of diplo- 
macy in which a diplomat may find himself at times 
when morality is given the go-by. Wilks’ defence of 
Bussy that he felt the embarrassment but that he could 
not prevent hostilities, sounds like special pleading in the 
case of a person who should have known what he was 
about (see Wilks, ox., I. 885). It would be tantamount 
to the confession that necessity knows no law. The fact 
is that Bussy saw he had to use force and he scrupled 
not to use it. Devarfijaiya, the Dalav&i, being, at the 
time, unable to resist, had to yield and yielded to it, 
though not without resisting it as much as he could. 
That is a redeeming feature in his character. He would, 
von, II TV 
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not surrender, even if he had to in his exhausted state, 
without striking a blow for his country. 

(8) The Triohinopoly Question, 1755 — 1761. 

The question of the surrender of Trichinopoly to 
Mysore with a view to recovering the debt due by Nawab 
Muhammad All Walajah to the English East India Com- 
pany, continued to engage the attention of the Court of 
Directors in London and their Agent and Governor at 
Fort St. George, Madras, since 1755. 

On October 14, 1755 the Secret Committee of the Court 
of Directors, London, thus advised the Select Committee 
of the Governor’s Council, Fort St. George, Madras 18 : 

11 Have received with great pleasure the provisional 
treaty concluded between Saunders and Godeheu, as it 
may lead to a definitive treaty ; but the present political 
situation has prevented further negotiations. Meanwhile 
the Council should try to maintain peace on the Coro- 
mandel Coast Peace is essential for the recovery of 

the Nawab’s debt. As Trichinopoly is the best security 
for that debt, it must be secured against either open 
attack or surprise. Suggest that the negotiations begun 
between Saunders and the Mysore Vakil for its surrender 
might lead to an advantageous conclusion, if this could 
be done without any breach of faith towards the Nawab» 
the King of Tanjore or any other Indian ally of the 
Company : ” 

Again, on February 13, 1756 they directed : 19 

“ In view of the strong desire of the King of Mysore 
to obtain Trichinopoly, we think that its delivery to him 
to be highly advantageous if thereby his alliance can be 
secured without injuring the King of Tanjore who has 
acted as a good friend and ally, and if the Nawab’s inte- 
rests be 1 attended to so far as circumstances will admit ’ 

18. Mad. Dm. (1754-1766;, p. 58. 

18. Ibid, pp. 6647. 
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and his whole debt can be thus recovered. The proposals 
of Venkata Rao, the My sore Vakil, to Saunders, recorded 
in Military Consultations, May 13, 1754, seem to offer a 
good basis for a treaty equally beneficial to the Company, 
the Nawab and Tanjore. Negotiations should be entered 
with Mysore on these lines, preferably by Robert Onne, 
or, if his health will not permit, by some other capable 
person. But the Commissary is to conclude nothing 
finally, and his proposals are to be laid before the whole 
Council for their approval. The utmost secrecy most be 
observed. Trichinopoly must not be given up without 
receiving the whole of the Nawab’s debror fully equiva- 
lent security. ^Difficulties may perhaps arise with the 
Nawab, but every effort must be made to conciliate him, 
but, if that is impossible, the recovery of his debt and 
an alliance with Mysore are prime objects, especially 
when the French may renew war on the Coast. . . ” 

On November 20, 1756, the Select Committee at Fort 
St. George, reported to the Secret Committee : 80 

“ Are attempting to negotiate a treaty with the King 
of Mysore for the recovery of the Company's debt [Vide 
Military Consultations, May 13, 1754, and October 25, 
1756] but have made no public advances for fear of 
alarming the Nawab and the King of Tanjore. Do not 
expect that the King of Mysore will consent to the treaty. 
From what Lawrence and Palk reported in 1754, it is 
doubtful whether Venkata Rao’s proposal was ever 
approved by the King of Tanjore. The Dalaway might 
perhaps have consented to pay 30 or 35 lakhs, which was 
then the amount of the Nawab’s debt, but is unlikely to 
be willing to engage for the amount it has now risen to. 
But even if he were willing, it is doubtful whether so 
large a sum could be found owing to the contributions 
levied twice by the Marathas and once by Salabat Jang 
and as the civil wars which have raged there still continue. 


sa ibid, p. 76. 
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Have not heard anything from Venkata Bao since 
he left Madras. The Committee are endeavouring to 
ascertain the attitude of the Mysore Darbar and if there 
is the least chance of a treaty, will start negotiations 
without delay. Orme has agreed to undertake the 
management of the business and is at present in corres- 
pondence with Venkata Bao. . . ” 

Again, on February 28, 1757, they submitted : B 

“ Orme’s secret negotiations [with Mysore] have not 
produced any result worth mentioning ..." 

On November 11, 1757, the Secret Committee 

observed. 29 

“ Becognize the difficulty of the Mysore negotiations, 
but it will be of great service if they can ever be brought 
to success. 

On October 5, 1758, the Select Committee reported : 33 

“ Orme has received no answer to his letter to Venkata 
Bao, approved in Private Committee of February 1 . . 

On January 23, 1759, however, the Secret Committee 
recorded and instructed: 34 

“ Have read the minutes of the Private Committee, 
February 1, 1758, [missing] in which Orme reports 
receiving a letter from Venkata Bao of Mysore offering 
30 lakhs of Bupees for the surrender of Trichinopoly, and 
stating that this is the utmost that the King of Mysore 
will give, and that a Vakil is being sent to Madras. 
Agree with the Madras Committee that this offer 
was not sincere and expect that little further progress 
has been made. However as the Nawab’s debt is an 
object of the highest concern, no opportunity should be 
lost of getting as large a satisfaction for it as circum- 
stances will permit. The orders of February 18, 1756, 
recognise that the Company’s honour and interest are 
ai. Md, P . si. 

99. Ibid , p. 158. 

98 lUd , p. 189. 

98. JKd, pp. 191-199. 
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closely connected with the Nawab’s credit and advantage. 
But if his affairs should be in such distress that our future 
support will rather increase than decrease his debt, he 
must consent to such termB as are most conducive to 
our interest, 'for although we are willing to aid and 
assist this our faithful but unfortunate ally, we must 
not sacrifice ourselves.’ But no steps may be taken 
that will dishonour the English name. The Nawab 
should be convinced that the proposed measures are fair 
and reasonable ; and the Committee are then at liberty to 
execute their own determinations in ca^ he will not be 
reasonable. Tqffhi nopoly ‘ being a stake of the last 
importance,’ it should not be delivered up, except for a 
sum nearly adequate to the Nawab’s debt ; nor should 
the Committee engage to guarantee its possession to any 
one ; nor again should it pass to the French or their 
allies. Under such conditions, 30 lakhs may be deemed 
a fair equivalent for it. Before any definite action is 
taken, the scheme must be approved by the Governor and 
Council ” 

But, on March 13, 1761, they communicated to the 
President and the rest of the Select Committee at Fort 
St. George, thus: 25 

“ We observe with pleasure your application and care 
to reduce the Nabob’s immense debt ; we much approve 
of what you have done in securing the revenues of Arcot. 
The Nabob ought to be sensible of the great distresses 
we are plunged into rather than sacrifice his interest and 
submit to bear his share of the inconveniences* The 
treaty formerly directed to be negotiated with the King 
of Mysore and Venkata Bow we by no means approve 
aud absolutely revoke all power heretofore given you of 
compounding for Trichinopoly. 

SB. Mily- Xhrp- from Courts II. 96, Fans 10 and 11. See aleo Mad. Desp., 
p. 267 (Summary). 
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“ The Nabob’s account should not be loaded with 
partial charges but a war with France does not, in our 
judgment, make any material difference. It enables os, 
with great assistance from government, to give him 
powerful and secure protection, and in peace we have 
been under the necessity of doing the same to the 
extent [of] our abilities ; however this and many other 
points must be determined when we come to a final 
adjustment, and we certainly shall expect an equitable 
equivalent for interest on the vast sums of money for many 
years advanced and owing. ” 

(9) Copy of agreement concluded by Bakshi 
Krishnaiya of Mysore with Nawab Muhammad 
Ali Walajah, June 1761“ 

11 1, Bany Krishnaya, Bakshey in the service of the 
Jagadavakar [King of Mysore], do give the following 
agreement : 

“Whereas in order to punish Hyder Naick upon condi- 
tion that an army of 1000 soldiers, 3000 seapoys, 200 
troopers and 1000 black horse, 15 guns and 5 mortars, 
lead, gunpowder and other necessary stores of war are 
sent from Nabob Aneverdy Cawn’s court and the punish- 
ment of the said Hyder Naick is effected, I agree to pay 
ten lacks of Rupees to the Circar with the sum of 
100,000 monthly for the charges of the above troops 
according to the particulars hereunder written. I shall 
deliver up the fort of Dindigal with its districts to the 
Circar and shall not demand the district of Caroor. When 
the above troops arrive for the assistance, they are not 
to molest the inhabitants of our villages and gadys in 
any respect whatsoever. I shall no ways deviate from 
this agreement. If the Circar acts contrary thereto, 
then this agreement is to be of no force. Thus I give 
this that it may be of service in time of need. 

SB. Count. Correa IX. p. 64, No. 149. 
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“ Particulars of the troops : 1000 English soldiers one 
with another at 20 each per month. 3000 seapbys at 16 
each per month. 200 Troopers at 35 per month. 1000 
Black Horse at 30 per month. 20 guns and mortars at 
500 per month. ” 

(10) The Mahrattas in Mysore. 

The story of the Mahrattas in Mysore has its origins 
in Vijayanagar times. Mahratta families, while they 
generally sought service under the neighbouring Shihi 
States of Bijapur, Golkonda and Ahmadnagar, seem to 
have been occasionally connected also) in some capacity 
or other, wit® the administration of the great Hindu 
Empire of Vijayanagar in its heyday (1336-1565). From 
a lithic record of SadaSiva (1542-1570), dated in 1544 27 , 
we learn that a Mahratta nobleman by name Vithale6- 
varadeva-Maha-Arasu was a Viceroy of his (Sriman 
MahamandalUvara Sri Mardteya Vithale&vara Deva 
Maha-Arasu) in the Sivanasamudra-sime, and that his 
jurisdiction extended over Bangalore, where he was 
represented by an agent ( Karya-karta .) 

On the fall of Vijayanagar (1565) and the shifting of 
the Imperial capital to Penukonda, direct connection of 
the Mahrattas with the Hindu Empire of the South 
almost ceased, and they found increasing opportunities 
of serving under their Muslim sovereigns (particularly 
of Bijapur), and distinguishing themselves as civil and 
military officers for over one hundred years — a period 
which was marked in the main by the rapid decline of 
the Empire under the fourth or the Aravldu Dynasty, 
the gradual rise to prominence of the kingdom of Mysore 
under the Wodeyars, and the systematic penetration into 
the Karn&tak and far south of the arms of Bijapur and 
Gdlkotrfa. The names of ShShji, M&daji, Ved5ji, 
Anantoji and Balaji Haibat Rao, among others, loom 


97. E. 0. t HBn. 8a 
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large in the history of this period as Mahratta officers 
taking an active part in the Karnatak expeditions under 
Muslim leaders. 

To Sh&hji (1594-1664), son of Maloji Bhonsle, how- 
ever, definitely belongs the credit of having laid the 
foundations of the Mahratta power, and began the first 
Mahratta settlement, in Mysore. Changing his allegia- 
nce alternately to Ahmadnagar, Bijapur and the Mughal 
Emperor, that remarkable man, ultimately in 1632, 
went over to the Adil Shah of Bij&pur. In 1687-1638, 
he accompanied Bapadulla Khan on his invasion of the 
Karnfttak and about the close of 1638 was placed in 
charge of Bangalore, taken from Immadi Kempe-Gauda 
of Magadi (1569-1655). During the next twenty-five 
years — interrupted by a short interval of his arrest and 
imprisonment at Bijapur (in 1649-1650), Shahji, while 
ostensibly attached to the interests of his master, the 
Bijapur Sultan, gradually extended his sway over parts 
of Bangalore and Kolar districts, ruling them in an inde- 
pendent capacity assisted by Mahratta Brahmans as 
officials, and maintaining unimpaired the Hindu tradi- 
tions of government in the conquered tracts 88 Meantime, 
about the middle of 1654, the wars of Bijapur and 
Golkonda in the Karnatak were practically over, the two 
powers finally accomplishing the division of their 
conquests in 1656. The Bijfipur-belt of territory to the 
north of the kingdom of Mysore, under the arrangement 
effected, went by the designation of Kamatak-Bij&pur - 
Balog hat, while the territory below the Ghats, almost 
coterminous with the south-eastern frontier of Mysore, 
by the designation of Karnatak- Bijdpur-Payanghdt. 
Sh&hji was continued in charge of the entire traot, being 
confirmed in the possessions of Bangalore, Hoskdfe, 
Kdl&r, Docjbaljipur and Sira as his Jahgir. These 

98. Vide inscription* of Shi^ji'i time, cited below 
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developments tended to increase the power and prestige 
of Shahji locally and we find him in 1657® referring 
to himself as Ajaraka Khan Mahdrdja Rajas ri Sahujt- 
rdjd Sdheb. With Bangalore, the head-quarters of the 
Jahgir , as the base of his power in the South and his 
ancestral fiefs of Poona and Supa in the distant north 
under his second son &ivaji (the eldest Sambhaji X hav- 
ing died in 1653), Shahji, in the service of BljigHnr* 
continued his warlike activities in the Karnfifak till his 
own accidental death at Basav&pafca in January 1664® 
Thereupon Ekoji (Venkoji), son^of Sh&hji by his 
second wife TuJja Bfti Mohite, stepped' into the Mahratta 
inheritance infldysore. Indeed there is evidence 31 of Ekoji 
having succeeded to the patrimony as early as 1662, if 
not 1664. Evidently Shahji already during his life- 
time had nominated him to the Jahgir. Theoretically 
exercising the powers of a Bijapur general, Ekoji 
stayed in Bangalore till his conquest of Tanjore 
from the Nayaka family, and his eventual usurpation of 
all sovereign authority there in 1675. From hence he 
threw off his allegiance to Bijapur, and Tanjore became 
his head-quarters. Ekoji’s conquest of Tanjore, though 
a distinct loss to Bijapur, was a landmark of considerable 
significance from the Mahratta point of view. With 
Bangalore as the nucleus of his power, it meant the first 
step in the advance of the Mahrattas in South India at 


29. E. C., IX Nl. 69. 

30. Shahji, when he died at Basavapa^a in January 1661, possessed the 

fort of Ami, Porto Novo and the territory of Tanjore. He oontinued 
in obedience to Adil Shah who allowed him to retain his acquisitions 
(Duff, Mahratta*, 1. 166). In Maroh 1677, divaji marched southwards. 
Alter reaching Trivadi, giviji came to Vellore, which had surrendered 
previous to his arrival. Carnatiogurh and two other places— JagadSva- 
garh and Mahirajagarh— were reduced. Vido Bhdskar—a, Br&hman 
who had been in charge of Arqd since Shdhji’s days— brought up the 
keys of the fort and tendered his services to £iviji, by whom be was 
oontinued in his command and his two sons taken into the servioe 
(Ibid, 218). The story of the Arpi Jaghir remains yet to be written 
81. Ibid , XSd. 47. 
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just the time when BijSpur and G5lko£$a, hard pressed 
by the Mughals and the Mahrattas (under Sivaji) in the 
Deccan, had to retire homeward, leaving their Karnatak 
possessions under their deputies to their own fate. 

Even after his conquest of Tanjore, Ekoji continued to 
maintain a foothold on the distant Jahgir of Bangalore, 
while the Mahratta arms under him gradually went about 
establishing themselves on the frontiers of the growing 
kingdom of Mysore and proceeded as far as Trichinopoly 
by 1676. Ekoji’s government of Tanjore since 1675, 
however, had been far from satisfactory, and this even- 
tually led to Raghunath-Pant, the able confidential 
minister of Shahji — then in charge of Ekoji’s heritage in 
Mysore — organising an expedition to the Karnatak under 
the rising power of 6ivaji (half-brother of Ekoji) from 
the Deccan in 1677, with a view to securing the kingdom 
of Tanjore, and perhaps the sovereignty of the entire 
South, to him. The expedition, while it was on the 
whole attended with success, left Ekdji practically master 
of Tanjore and 6ivaji after passing through hi& ancestral 
possessions in Mysore returned to the Deccan about April 
1678. Incidentally, SivSji’s invasion of the Karnatak 
left the sovereignty ot the kingdom of Mysore undis- 
turbed, his progress in that direction in August 1677 
(during his march from Gingee) having been definitely 
arrested by her then ruler, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
(1673-1704), who, as the natural heir and successor of 
the Vijayanagar Empire, had asserted his claim to rule 
from the throne of the Karnataka country as early as 
1675, under the titles Karnataka-Chakravarti and 
Dakshinadik-Chakravarti. 

Mahratta sovereignty in the South, however, tended 
rapidly to assume a definite shape in the wake of &ivaji’s 
expedition to the Karnatak, and more particularly after 
his death in April 1680. Of that sovereignty! extension 
of Mahratta power and influence over the length and 
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breadth of South India, and the establishment of outposts 
at convenient points, which would enable them to levy 
and realise their dues (the Chauth and Sardeimukhi ) 
from the conquered tracts, were the prime features. 
Already by 1678 the Mahrattas had been reckoned $ 
force in South India. Besides Bangalore, Gingee, Vellore 
and Tanjore had become the strongholds of the Mahrattas 
there. And between 1678-1680 they were extending the 
sphere of their activities from the KarnStak-B i jipur- 
Balghat in the north up to Trichinopoly in the far south. 
Further, in keeping with the theory of Mahratta 
sovereignty, Jre find 38 Sambhaji II, son and successor of 
Siv&ji, assuming the title of Emperor ( Sambhoji Chakra - 
varti ) for the first time in July 1680. 

In the realization of their ambition, however, the 
Mahrattas, during 1680-1686, found themselves drawn 
into an inevitable conflict with Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
of Mysore, who, as the Bole representative of the Vijaya- 
nagar Empire in South India, had been since 1673 
systematically extending the frontiers of his kingdom 
at the expense of Madura in the far south and Bijapur 
in the north, and in 1682 laid siege to Trichinopoly 
itself, the objective of southern expansion of Mysore 
ever Bince 1642. In that conflict, the Mahrattas, 
though at first they sustained serious reverses in the 
neighbourhood of Seringapatam during a diversion of 
their forces from Trichinopoly in 1682, eventually came 
out successful, and were in July 1686 obliged to come 
to terms with Mysore and retire from the south, hard 
pressed in their homelands by the advance of the 
Mughal arms on the Deccan. 

The withdrawal of the Mahrattas was followed by the 
fall of Bijapur (September 1686), the influx of the 
Mughals into South India and the rapid recovery by 


88. Ibid, Mb. 117. 
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Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar from the effects of the Mahratta 
wars in Mysore. These circumstances doubtless told 
heavily on Ekoji, who found it exceedingly difficult and 
expensive to maintain Bangalore, the seat of his father’s 
Jahgir in Mysore, from distant Tanjore. Accordingly, 
early in 1687, he managed to sell it through his vakil to 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar for rupees three lakhs. The 
place finally passed into the possession of Mysore on July 
14, 1687, after nearly fifty years of Mahratta sway 
there. 

Mahratta connection with portions of Bangalore, 
Kolar and Tumkur districts — which originally formed 
part of Shahji’s jahgir — however, continued during the 
closing years of the seventeenth century (1687-1700) 
and a greater part of the eighteenth, down to 1761. 
Mahratta armies and irregulars freely passed through 
these tracts during their struggles with the Mughals in 
the Karna$ak (1689-1698). Again, during the renewed 
bid for supremacy in the South in the eighteenth century 
(c. 1720-1761), these tracts, with their well-garrisoned 
outposts, formed the base of operations of the Peshwas 
against the kingdom of Mysore and other rivals (like the 
Nizfim and the Naw&bs of Arcot) as far as Trichinopoly, 
and provided a fertile ground for their systematic collec- 
tion of the Chauth and Sardeimukhi in the Kamatak and 
the realisation of Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao’s (1740-1761) 
grand ideal of Hindu Empire (Hindu-pdd-Padshahi ) . 
The soaring ambition of Balaji Rao was unluckily 
frustrated by the last battle of Panipat (1761), when 
under the stress of necessity he had to recall his reserve 
forces from Mysore for the service of his country and 
nation ; and this contributed not a little to complete the 
usurpation by Haidar AH of Mysore, followed by his 
acquisition of Mahratta outposts in rapid succession. 
Mahratta power in Mysore thus ended as fortuitously 
as it had begun, though they never ceased to have an 
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eye on the kingdom, and sought to maintain diplomatic 
relations with the court of Seringapatam throughout 
the regime of Haidar and Tipu (1761-1799); while 
individual Mahrattas had increasing opportunities for 
distinguishing themselves as civil and military officers 
in the State during the period of Kestoration and after — 
from 1799 onwards — a period marked by the decline and 
fall of the Mahratta Empire in India. 

Memorials of Mahratta sway in Mysore extend over 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. These are 
invariably lithic inscriptions in Kanmda and come from 
parts of Bandore, Channapatna, Hoskote, Nelamangala, 
Dodballapur/nColar, Mulbftgal, Chint&mani, &rlnivasa- 
pur, Bagepalli, Madhugiri and Channagiri taluks. They 
bear out in an ample measure that the Mahratta domina- 
tion over this area was something more than its mere 
temporary occupation by an alien power, and indicate 
to some extent that it was closely bound up with the 
well-being of the local populace with whom they had to 
come into intimate contact in everyday life. 

The earliest of these documents, dated November 3, 
1637,® records the grant of a rent-free land in Hasugur 
by the Srimanta, the Dekakulakarni Samappa. The 
next series of records belong to the time of Shahji and 
range from 1647 to 1663. One of these, dated Septem- 
ber 29, 1657, 34 registers his gift of lands in Lakkur 
(Nelamangala taluk) to Bavanur Ahammad, for his own 
merit. Another, dated January 12, 1660, 85 refers to his 
grant of the village of Naguvalli, in Channapatpa-sthaja, 
as a rent-free estate to Siddalinge Gauda. A third, dated 
October 5, 1660,® records a gift of land to Antraji- 
Papdita (a Mahratta Brahman official under Shfthji). A 


38. E.C., XSd. 49 : Iivara, KdrtVea ba. 19. 

84. Ibid, IX Nl. 89: Hivilambi, Itoija iu. 2. 
86. Ibid, Op. 26 : Vikdri, Mdgha iu. 10. 

88. Ibid, XK1. 176: &! rvari, iMjato, 19. 
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fourth, dated September 1, 1661, 37 relates to a grant of 
dry fields of the sowing capacity of 100} Khandugas to 
Byalisi Javira^na. And a fifth, dated Slay 1, 1668, 38 
registers a gift of land yielding 6 Khandugas of paddy 
to one Alambigiri Tippa Setti for having caused the old 
tank of Holur belonging to Kolar restored. Again, one 
of the records, dated March 3, 1647, 30 relates to a grant 
by Sambhaji I (eldest son of Shahji) of the village of 
Hanchipur to Channabasappa Wader of the Saji-Matha. 
Another, dated November 5, 1653, 40 refers to the rent- 
free gift ( Kattu-Kodige ) of the village Ko^diganahalli 
by Kanayaja Pandit, agent of Sambhaji for the border 
district of Kolar-slme. A third, dated October 20, 
1654, 41 relates to a grant by the same official of land 
under the Muduva<Ji-Mallasamudra tank to Chandaya 
Tambarahalli D5p6-Gauda for having constructed the 
tank. A fourth, dated August 16, 1661, 42 records the 
construction of a pillar for the service of God VenkatfcS- 
vara of the Bfcvur hill, in the Malur hobli of Channa- 
patna-sthala, by Dundoji Haibat Rao (son of Baliji 
Haibat Rao), another official under Shahji. And a fifth, 
dated March 14, 16 62, 43 refers to the gift of a rent-free 
land (nettaru-Kodige) by Baranaji Raja, Havaldar of 
Ra^adurga under ShShji, in honour of Slmangala Chikka- 
Deva’s son Timmappa (who fell, perhaps, in a battle). 
We have, again, a record of Ekoji’s time, dated January 
20, 1666, 44 in which Jayita Bai (? daughter-in-law of 
Shahji) makes a grant of the Uttur village in the Kolar- 
slme (belonging to Kolar-chavadi) as an agrahdra to one 


87. M.A.B. 1923, P. 46, No. 10: Plava, Bhddrapada ba. 8. 

88. E.C. t XK1, 219 : &6bhakrit, Vaitakha rfw. 5. 

89. Ibid, IXDb. 26 : Vyaya, Phdlguna iu. 7, 

40. Ibid , XMb. 164: Vijaya, Kdrtlkaba. 11. 

41. Ibid, Kl. 198: Jaya, 2ivJjaba.5. 

42. Ibid, IX Cp. 68 : Plava , Bhddrapada 4u. S. 

48. Ibid, X Sd. 47 '.'Subhalerit, Ckaitra iu. 6. 

44. Ibid, Kl. 227 : VUvdvasu, Puthya ba. 10. 
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Bhavuji-Pant, son of V irupaksha-feankara of KaSyapa- 
G5tra. Another, dated in 1669, 46 inscribed on the rock 
to the south of the MalleSvara temple, Bangalore, regis- 
ters the grant by Ekdji, on the application of the “ Mahd - 
nadu" of Bangalore t Bengaluru ), of the village of 
Medara-Ninganahalli as a many a for the God Malli- 
karjuna of Mallapura (now Malle&waram). Among the 
records of the time of Sambhaji II (son of feiv&ji), one, 
dated July 31, 1680, 46 communicates an order (nirupa) 
of his to the Kdrukun of Kolar regarding the gift to one 
Venkate&a &&stri, son of Chenni Bha^ta, of the village 
Uttanur-Madwala with all rights. Another, dated 
January 29, 1685, 47 relates to the grant of a plot of land 
of the sowing capacity of half a Khanduga in the Agrahar 
village, Hoskote taluk, for the worship of God Made£- 
vara, by Devaiya Nayak. And a third, dated January 
4, 1686, 46 registers the gift by Malukoji ( ? son of Sam- 
bhaji) of the village of Avalambagiri (Alamgiri), in the 
Kaivara-sthaja of the Kolar-slme, for services to God 
Tiruvengalanatha. 

Among the epigraphs of the eighteenth century, one, 
dated in April 172 7, 40 refers to the grant by Manukoji- 
Raja of land to Hadakanahalli Baira-Gauda as a rent- 
free estate. Two documents, dated January 15, 1728, 80 
relate to a gift by Anpaji to Sesho-Pant for having built 
a big tank in front of Sulibele, Hoskote taluk. A fourth, 
dated January 10, 1740, 51 records a grant by Subedar 
Yantaji-Basale to Mari-Gauda for a similar service in 
front of Daserahalli, near Vokkaleri, Kolar taluk. A 

46. M.A.R., 1909, P.26, Pan 97 : Saumya. The village granted ia to be 
identified with Myadarahajfi in the Vaivantpur hobji of the Bangalore 
taluk (see List of Villages, 2). 

46. E.O. , X Mb. 117: Raudri, Sravwna iu. 16. 

47. 1926, P. 27, No. lfi : Raktdkshi, M&gha iu. 6. 

48. E.C., X Ct. 64: KrOdhana , Pushya ba. 6. 

49. Ibid, IX Ht. 46 : Plavwnga, VaUdkha ba. ? 

60. Ibid , Ht. 60 end 65 : Plamnga , M&gha iu. 16. 

61. Ibid , X Kl. 68 (bit) : Siddharthi , Puthya ba. 7, 
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fifth, dated August 28, 1758, M refers to a grant by the 
Srlmanta Sahib (Peshwa Balaji Baji Kao) with the Sar- 
Jamlndar, in the presence of the Settis of the Sagar- 
Pet§ of Basavfipatpa, to Marilingappa for the office of a 
Betti , as a P&laki-Umbali , of the village of Udova 
belonging to Hole in the Sulekere-sime. We have also 
documents dated in 1767 “ and 17 76, 54 registering gifts 
by Malh&ri Kao, Madhava Kao Balia) Pradhan and 
Murfiri Rao-Ghorpade. 

Most of the Mahrattas resident in the State to-day 
are descendants of those who have followed in the wake 
of Mahratta incursions since 1565 A.D., 55 barring those 
who might have followed the religious leaders belonging 
to the organized Mutts of Sankara and Madhva between 
the 14th and 16th centuries. During the period of the 
earlier Mysore kings, individual Mahrattas— mostly 
Brahmans — served in the higher offices of the State. 
Khapde Kao, who opposed Haidar in his usurpation of 
sovereign power in the State, was one such. He was a 
trusted minister of King Krishnar&ja II. ToshikhSne 
Krishfla Kao, who led the insurrection against Tipu, 
was the faithful treasury officer of the reigning sovereign. 
Bishtopanth-Badami — the “ Bisnapah Pandit ” of the 
Wellington Despatches — who commanded the army in 
the earlier years of the post-Restoration period, was 
another Mahratta Brahman whose services werednuch 


52. Ibid, VII (l) Ci. 51 ; &. 1680, BahudhAnya, tirdvana ba. 10. Pdlaki- 
Umbali : A rent-free gift for the dignity Attached to a person of being 
conveyed in a palankeen. 

68. Ibid , X Sp. 77, XII Mi. 23-24 : Sarvajit. 

64. Ibid, Bg. 46 : Manmatha. 

66. A series of doonmenta in Marathi and Persian, from Dodba)l£pur, 
belonging to the 17th and 18th oentnries, in the possession of one 
of these families— the family of Sardeshpdnde Madhava Rao, B.A., 
b.e., of the Mysore P. W. D.,— have been described in a note in the 
Proceedings of The Indian Historical Records Commission , Vol. 
XVIII (1942), pp. 269-279. These documents are fonnd to throw a 
flood of interesting light on the provincial administration of the 
Kamitic-B&laghit during the period- 
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appreciated by H. H. Sri Krishriarfija Wodeyar III and 
.the British. When Baji Bao II fell in 1818 and the 
Pdshwa’s territories were annexed, a number of Mah- 
ratta families dependent on him emigrated and sought 
shelter in Mysore. Krishnaraja Wodeyar III not only 
gave them asylum but also afforded opportunities for 
service under him. The continued effect of the influence 
wielded by these Mahratta families in the State has been 
the spread of Marathi language at the language of 
administration at one time and the spread of Mahratta 
culture which made active service foly the good of the 
State its prima^ duty. Whether in the higher adminis- 
trative or the military walks of life, the Mahrattas have 
always distinguished themselves by their zeal, hard work, 
and infinite capacity for taking pains in the interests of 
common good. Politically they have been in the 
forefront, their sagacity, alertness and adaptability being 
well known. At present the Mahrattas in the Mysore 
State number about 53,000, but this figure does not 
include Mahratta Brahmans. They are to be found 
scattered through the eight districts of the State, but 
more largely in the Shimoga, KolSr and Bangalore 
districts. The Marathi language is spoken by about 
50,000, a number of the Mahratta families having taken 
to Kannada under local influences. A good part of the 
Mysorr Army — part of the Indian Army of to-day— is 
manned by the Mahrattas who have always supplied 
recruits for it. Among the officers are a number of 
Brahmans of Mahratta origin, most of whom can trace 
their descent back to ancestors who won distinction 
centuries ago in the service of the Mysore kings. 


yon. ii 


zz 



APPENDIX III. 

(1) The Eably Mysore Abmy. 

The development of military science and equipment 
is an index of advance of civilization in any nation. 
Living in times marked by heavy warfare, Mysore could 
not hut have paid some regard to military science as an 
art. It applied its genius partly to peace and partly to 
war. Large conquests and attempts at an empire were 
possible because it felt— in Chikkadevaraja’s time — it 
had a well-equipped army and more effective weapons 
than its neighbours. As war plays a large part through- 
out the period, a short sketch of the military organization 
as built up by this line of kings is deemed necessary, if 
we are to appreciate its general cultural advance. 

The early Mysore army, which came into being in the 
time of Raja Wodeyar (1578-1617), seems to have been 
composed mostly of armed retainers of the old military 
class, generally known as the halepaika warriors (hale 
and paika , payka or payika , meaniog Old Foot ; 
cf. also halaba, an individual member of this old 
class or community). The numerous conquests 
of Raja Wodeyar resulted in the formation, 
towards the close of his reign, of a regular army in 
'Mysore composed generally of the quota of levies 
furnished by the subjugated Palegars, and the institution 
of 'the office of Commander-in-chief ( Dalavdi ) to preside 
over its destiny (see ante , vol. I, ch. V). The interstatal 
relations of the time, centring round the rivalry of 
warring chiefs and states, necessitated the employment 
of a regular army outside the kingdom without disloca- 
ting the normal economy of the State, as the wars of 
the early rulers of Mysore were not mere raids. They 
carried with them the duty of organizing the conquered 
areas ( gadi ) by the appointment of a subordinate 
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executive staff (like the Thdndddrs , Hoblidars , Olekdrs , 
Amils, etc.,) directly under the king. Accordingly, 
during the time of Chamaraja Wodeyar V (1617-1637), 
the standing army as such had come into being and lie 
is further credited with having erected in Mysore an 
armoury (alagina-chavadi) for the preservation of 
various kinds of weapons taken from the PiJegSrs and 
for the manufacture and storing of new patterns {Ibid, 
ch. VI). Under Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I 
(1638-1659), the standing army, with the traditional 
four-fold elements of infantry {kdfylu), cavalry (i rdvuta ), 
chariots (j| ptha) and elephants ( gaja ), made its mark 
during his various campaigns. Seringapatam now be- 
came famous no less as the centre of active military 
life than as the capital of a growing kingdom {Ibid, chs. 
VIII and LY, referring to K. N. V. among other sources) . 
The arms and ammunition said to have been stored in 
the arsenals ( dyudha&ale , janaSale, maddinamane) at 
the forts of Seringapatam and Mysore during the reign 
afford interesting insight into the nature of warfare of 
the times. Among the arms were swords ( katti , kunta ), 
daggers ( kathari , bdku ) , spears, pikes, lances and javelins 
( bhalleya ), shields ( gurdni ), cuirasses ( churi ), clubs 
{hingade), quivers {battalike), bows ( singddi ), arrows 
{bana, ambu ), saws ( garagasa ), slings ( monegallu , 
kavane), springed instruments ( eseva kildyudha), boar's 
head mounted on a spike {ixdavarahana tale), thrusting 
horizontal planks {nukuva addavalage) and scimitars 
(adddyudha). Among the ammunitions were cannons 
(, iataghni , pirangi , gundu ), muskets, matchlocks and 
guns (i tupdki , kovi), these being generally used in 
blattering operations during sieges {muttige, legge) ; some 
of these, Especially the cannons, being, it is interesting 
to note, individually named (as Bdmabdna, Bhuta-ndtha, 
Lankeya-nirdhuma-dhdma , Hammanta, Chdmundi, 
Sidila-janguli, Meghanada , Rote Kolahala , Kali-vira- 
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bhadra , Lutiya-Ranabhairava, Mttina-Rangan&tha , 
Rdmachmdra, MuddukriaJwka, Lakshmtraimma , Ndga- 
ra-mari , Ugra-Narasimha , and so on and so forth). 
Among other items of arms and ammunition stored in 
the magazines and actually in use in the warfare of the 
times were springed steel armour ( jantrada dagale ), 
cannon balls (gundu-gallu) , sharp steel blades ( ukkina 
masedalagu), heaps of sand (malala ra&i), and poisonous 
crackers {vishada chirgolave, chelu bana f uripottana) 
(see K. N. F., II, 67, IV, 86 VI, 15-22,’ etc., see’ also 
and compare Annals , I. 79-82). 

The Mysore army had had strenuous field work both 
under Kanthlrava Narasaraja Wodeyer I and Devaraja 
Wodeyar (1659-1673), especially in furthering the policy 
of political expansion of the kingdom of Mysore. The 
scope of its work, however, became widened during the 
reign of Chikkadevaraja Wo<Jeyar (1673-1704). He had 
traditions of Empire behind him ; his capital had been 
the seat of the oldest (Vijayanagar) southern governor- 
ship ; and there is little surprise that the first campaigns 
undertaken by him secured for him the submission of 
the leading chiefs up to Madura itself, though their 
politics had hitherto been zealously individualistic. Nor 
wqp the conquest up to Madura entirely a vain one ; to 
be self-sufficing, the kingdom had to enlarge itself. 
Chikkadeva had to yield to the essential demands of the 
hour. There can be no doubt that the principal motive 
of these wars was political protection against the 
aggressive North, which the policy of Aurangzlb made 
manifest. The Vijayanagar king bad proved unequal 
to the labour and had become a fugitive in other lands. 
The Mysore army, in these circumstances, grew fairly 
well in size and composition, though we have no data as 
to the exact numerical strength of its various component 
parts. The use of elephants and horses igaj&iva) 
appears to have been increasingly popular in the warfare 
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of the period as also the employment by the Mysore 
soldiery of the following among other weapons (batti 
sdyudha , lit. thirty -two kinds of arms) : axes 
( kuthdra ), spears, lanoes and pikes (sabala, bhaly a, 
hunt a), swords (khadga), knives and daggers (surayi), 
javelins (bhingiv&la,) , hatchets (musundi) , tridents and 
spikes ( iula ), missiles and discus (chakra), bows and 
arrows ( chdpa , iilimukha ), clubs or maces (gada) and 
hooks ( anku&a ) (see Chikkadevendra-vami&vali, p. 27). 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself, as we have seen (ante- 
vol. I. p. 502), has been described as^he master of the 
science of arjpp and the different arts of warfare, and 
of horsemanship and elephant-riding, and as an expert 
in the handling of his famous sword Nandaka . 

With the gradual decline in the personality of the 
king and the rise to prominence of the Dalavdis in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, Mysore fast became 
a military state, ready to keep abreast of the sweeping 
changes of the times, without, however, radically devia- 
ting from the conventions of the previous century. The 
campaigns of the period afforded attractive opportunities 
of service to young, active and energetic members of 
enterprising families carrying military blood in their 
veins, while the dismemberment of the Mughal Empire 
and the consequent rivalry between the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas in the Deccan on the one side and Mysore and 
the Naw&bs of the Kamatic on the other paved the way for 
the recruitment of the class of fighters known as mercena- 
ries ( paradeiiya bantu) , besides the Mahrattas and the 
Muslims (Marata. . .Turukarapade) (see Saund-Kdv., V, 
113-114; VI, 68-69). Thus the Mysore army under 
Krishnaraja II, about 1740, was, we note, made up of 
the following divisions : the body of troops in the king’s 
personal service (ray a paujina gumpu) ; the assemblage 
of elephants (kariya stoma ) and chieftains ( dhore dhore - 
gala stoma); the concourse of headmen of armed retainers 
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(< guritanada gondana) ; cavalry ( kudure pauju ) and 
infantry (kalumandiya gumpu) ; champion warriors 
( vira makkalu) ; chariots {rath again), archers (bilu- 
vidyegdraru) , and the militia from the interior parts 
( gadi mandi ) ; the vanguard ( chuniya bala) ; bearers of 
lances, spears, javelins, shields and swords {itti harige 
k at tig ala gondana) ; the quota furnished by feudatories 
(mandalikara bala) ; the corps of Mahrattas (Mardteya 
gurutina pauju) and Muslims {Turukara dandu ; 
Turukara bala) ; the assemblage of Pathans {Patabdni 
sandani ; Mysuru Pathanaru), and the mercenaries 
{ paradUiya bantu) {Ibid, IX, 72-74 ; also V, 112-114 ; 
VI, 68-70 ; VII, 113, etc.). While there is clear evidence 
as to the continued use of elephants, horses and chariots 
in the warfare of the period, the indigenous system of 
fighting with various kinds of weapons adopted by the 
Mysore military was in full vigour and seems to have 
attained a high standard of technical perfection, seldom 
equalled by their compeers on the field. Thus, among 
the weapons in vogue, prominent mention is made of 
the following: cudgels and staffs (danda kodandd ), 
swords (a si), knives ( kaichuri ), daggers ( kathari , suragi), 
maces or clubs ( musula , mudgara ), and lances, spears 
or javelins (tomara, bhdlya, saba\a), nearly a dozen 
types of swords in actual use being especially enumerated, 
namely, sdnagatti (sword made of whetstone or 
grindstone), harigatti (harige-katti, sword in thp form 
of shield), siri-gatti, done-gatti (sword in the form of 
quiver), kongatti (hooked sword), Maleydlagatti (the 
Malabar sword), 8ha4-gatti, kudurargatti (sword used on 
horse-back), mole-gatti (pointed sword), valu-gatti 
(sloping or slanting sword), bente-gatti (sword used in 
hunting) , jambu-gatti (elongated sword), and parang i- 
katti ( the European sword) {Ibid, III, 110-112). The 
use of fire-arms by the matchlockmen {kovi-kararu) is 
also in evidence about this time, though it had not 
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completely displaced the bows and arrows (Ibid, 
VII, 42). 

Th employment of mercenaries and the use cf fire- 
arms came increasingly into vogue in the Mysore army 
with the Karnatic war of Nawab Muhammad All 
Walajah and the projected campaign of Dajavai Karachuri 
Nanjaraja for the acquisition of Trichinopoly (1752-17 S3). 
Nanjarajaiya, who was so powerful that he was described 
as the’ “ 2nd King of Seringapatam,” had under him two 
detachments of 600 and 400 Europeans commanded 
respectively by two Portuguese officers l^anael Alves and 
Bento de Camp^(see Peixoto, Memoirs , noticed in M. 
A.R., 1937, pp. 86, 89). The Bhdshd-Patra (1758), 
elsewhere noticed in full, gives us an idea of the nature 
of the army in Nanjaraja’s personal service, when it tells 
us that he was allowed by King Krishuaraja II the sum 
of 224,000 varahas “ for the pay of 700 horse, 2,000 
bdrr (sepoyB). 500 Karnatakas (Karnatak sepoys), 500 
janjalu (field -pieces), 106 guns (pirangi ), 10 Parangi 
(Europeans), Kafer (Kafirs), Kdregdrs (manufacturers 
of arms and ammunition) and others (see ante, Ch XII. 
p. 304, f. n. 123). Haidar was but the heir and pupil of 
his master Nanjaraja in this respect. He had not only 
the best of the English and French smiths and carpenters 
for the preparation of cannon balls and arms (Peixoto, 
o. c., 87-88), but also systematically employed European 
officers under him (see ante Ch. XII. pp. 305, 306, f. n. 
124). Already in 1756, he had in his employ, among 
others, 14 200 Europeans ” (De La Tour, o. c., I. 57-58). 
IiV 1758, we note, Eloy Joze Correa Peixoto, a Portuguese 
officer and author of the Memoirs of Hyder Ally (from 
1758 to 1770), entered his service, and in 1759, he was 
helpful in hastening Nanjaraja’s downfall by inducing 
Bento de Campos, “ the Portuguese Commander of the 
white troops ” in the latter’s service, to desert him at 
Mysore (where he bad taken refage) and compelling 
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Nanjaraja “ to capitulate to his vassal ” (Haidar) and 
eventually retire to Kopanur (see Peixoto, o. c., 89 ; also 
S. N. Sen, Kanhoji Angria And Other Papers : A Portu- 
guese Account of Haidar Ali, p. 81). [For a detailed 
account of the military organization in Mysore from 
about 1760 onwards, see text ante Ch. XII] . 

A feature of warfare habitually resorted to by the early 
Mysore army was the cutting off of noses of the fallen 
and of those taken prisoners on the field of battle, an 
ancient custom evidently handed down from the Hoysala 
and Vijayanagar times. We have numerous instances of 
the employment of this mode of punishment by the 
Mysore military during the 16th and 17th centuries, 
especially between the period c. 1575-1695 (see ante , I. 
41, n. 74, 49-50, 53-55, 88, 122, 135, 153-154, 218, 289, 
296, 314-315). Foreign writers, to whom this ancient 
device appeared rather grotesque, if not novel, sometimes 
exaggerate it (see, for instance, Proenza’s reference to 
“ the hunt for noses ” in 1657-1659, Ibid , 153-154), but 
the following account of the custom as it obtained in 
Mysore during the reign of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
(1673-1704) is worth noting here. “ Their custom is not 
to kill/' says a Fort St. George Consultation , “but to cut 
off the noses with the upper lips of their enemies ; for 
which they carry an iron instrument with which they do 
it very dexterously, and carry away all the noses and 
lips they despoyle their enemys of, for which they are 
rewarded by the Naik of Mysore according to the 
number ; and the reward is the greater, if the beard 
appears upon the upper lip* This way of warfare is very 
terrible to all that these people engage with, so that none 
care to meddle with them they being also a resolute 
people, and have destroyed many that have attempted 
them, for, though they kill them not outright, yet they 
die by lingering deaths, if they make not themselves 
away sooner, as for the most part they do that are so 
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wounded, the shame and dishonour of it being esteemed 
greater than the pain and difficulty of subsisting [see 
J. T. Wheeler, Early Records of British India , p. 74, 
quoting from the Fort St. George Records : Di. Cons. Bk . 
(1679)] . In keeping with this account is the testimen^ 
of Dr. John Fryer, who, writing about 1676, records : 

“ The Baja of Saranpatam (Seringapatam) must not be 
slipped by in silence, because his way of fighting differs 
from his neighbours ; he trains up his soldiers to be 
expert at a certain instrument to seize on the noses of 
his enemies with that sleight eithe\ in the field or in 
their cansty^ that a budget-full of them have been 
presented to their Lord for a breakfast ; a thing because ’ 
it deforms them, so abashing, that few care to engage 

with him ” ( Travels in India , Roe and Fryer, p. 

395). Nose-cutting, however, as a feature of Mysorean 
warfare, persisted through the eighteenth century, though 
during the latter part of the century, there Was a ten- 
dency to its being gradually limited in its application as 
a punishment for certain specific offences, such, for 
example, as affording of help, communication of intelli- 
gence, etc., to the enemy, the latest instance being 
referable to the year 1796 (see ante , II. 116 ; Kirmaui, 
Tipu Sultan , 200-201 ; Mily. Sund. t XCI. 13-22, etc). 
Among other features of early Mysorean warfare, referred 
to in the earlier pages of this work {Ibid t I. 54, 122, 124, 
296,339; II. 75-77), were night-action and espionage 
(through Ka\labantaru ; cf. the Kal\ars or “ Caleros " 
of European writers), both of which were developed to 
perfection by and under Haidar All in the latter part of 
the 18th century. 

(2) VlJAYANAGAR INFLUENCE ON THE EVOLUTION 
of Mysore. 

Mysore was the immediate political and cultural heir of 
Vijayanagar. We have clear evidence as to the influence 
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exerted by Vijayanagar on the evolution of Mysore in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Baja 
Wofleyar’s conquest of the Vijayanagar Viceroyalty of 
Seringapatam (1610) must be reckoned, in this connection, 
a landmark in itself (see ante , 1. 60-61), for from this 
time onward the rulers of Mysore became practically 
independent of the fast declining Empire of Vijayanagar, 
though they theoretically acknowledged, in their grants, 
the Vijayanagar overlordship as Mahamandateivara , 
Karta , etc. The Vijayanagar influence on Mysore 
politically is, perhaps, best reflected in the gradual use 
by these rulers of the characteristic Boar seal ( Vardha - 
mddre) in their public documents {Ibid, 169-171, 224), 
and the adoption of the following among other distinctive 
titles of the Vijayanagar sovereigns : Dharanivaraka t 
Gajabentek&ra , Gandabherunda , Muru-manneyaraganda t 
Para-r&ya-bhayankara , Hindu-Raya-Suratrana , Nana - 
varna-rmkuta-mandalikara-ganda, etc. {Ibid, 66, 94-95, 
223-224). There is no doubt, as we have seen, that the 
titles Karnataka- Chakravarti, Dakshinadih-Chakravarti 
assumed and asserted by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar in the 
latter part of the 17th century {Ibid, 289-290) had their 
origins in and were in reiteration of the old Vijayanagar 
imperial ideal, an ideal which continued to dominate, if 
it did not indeed inspire, the Dalavais and Haidar All in 
the eighteenth century {Ibid, II, Chs. VII-XVI). 

Culturally, Vijayanagar influence on Mysore is best 
seen in the planning of the cities of Seringapatam and 
Mysore {Ibid, I. 173-174, n. 70; 176, n . 75 ; 388-389) ; 
the lay-out of the Palace with its numerous chambers 
(including the Durbar Hall) {Ibid, I. 175, n. 71 ; 176, 
n. 75 ; II. 603), court life and etiquette {Ibid, 1. 180-183, 
n. 100, 104; 248-249, 391-396), and the organization 
and conduct of the time-honoured Mahdnmami {Nava- 
rdtri) festival {Ibid, I. 68, 186, ». 121 ; 193, 247, 397 ; 
II. 608-604), all which present a striking similarity to 
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Vijayanagar models. Vijayanagar, however, made by 
far the most significant cultural contribution to Mysore 
in the transmission to her of the “ Throne ” (now 
adorning the Mysore Palace), that priceless relic of 
antiquity, on the conquest of Seringapatam by R&ja 
Wo<Jeyar in 1610 (Ibid, I. 61). Since this “ Throne ” 
is conspicuously mentioned as the “ jewelled throne of 
Sri-Ranga-Raya ” (Sri Rang a- Ed y a-mcmiidbhita-pU?w) , 
it was, as we have seen, possibly the same as the one 
used by the old Vijayanagar monarchs and had been 
transferred for safety to Seringap^am during the 
troublous yearjkpf the rule of SrI-Ranga II in Penukoncja 
(1574-1686), ff&ja Wodeyar only taking possession of it 
on the conquest of Seringapatam (Ibid, I. 61, n. 97). 
Further, this “ Throne ,” which was invariably adorned 
by the rulers of Mysore from Raja Wodeyar onwards, is 
generally referred to in the records of these rulers (down 
to the latter part of the eighteenth century) as the 
“ throne of Bhoja” (Bhdja simhasana), " throne of the 
South” ( Dakshina-simhdsana ), “throne of Seringa- 
patam” ( Srirangapattana-simhasana ), “throne 
of Karnata ” (Karndta-simhasana) etc. (Ibid, 
1.61, 64, 96, 224, n. 51, 232, n. 81) ; and specifi- 
cally as the “ jewelled throne ” (Ratna-simhasana) (Ibid, 
I. 61, 158, 326, II. 10, 27, 584). It is, perhaps, to this 
“ jewelled throne ” of Vijayanagar in its palmy days that 
Paes, writing about 1520, alludes in the following 
words : — 

“ On the dais in the House of Victory, stands a 
throne of state made thus — it is foursided and fiat, with 
a round top and a hollow in the middle for the seat. As 
regards the wood work of it, you must know that it is 
all covered with silk-cloths; and has lions all of gold 
with many rubies and seed-pearls, and pearls underneath; 
and round the sides it is all full of golden images of 
personages, and upon these is much work in gold, with 
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many precious stones. In the chairs is placed an idol, 
also of gold, embowered in roses and dowers. On one 
side of this chair, on tbe dais below, stands a head 
dress ; this also is made in the same manner ; it is up- 
right and as high as a span, the top is rounded ; it is 
all full of pearls and rubies and all other precious 
stones, and on the top of it is a pearl as large as a nut, 
which is not quite round. On the other side is an anklet 
for the foot in the same fashion ; it is another state 
jewel, and is full of large pearls and of many rubies, 
emeralds and diamonds, and other stones of value ; it will 
be of the thickness of a man’s arm. In front of all this 
at the edge of the dais, resting on a support were some 
cushions where the king was seated during all these 
feasts [i.e., Mahdnavami] ” (See Paes’ Narrative in 
Sewell’s A Forgotten Empire , 265). Again, Nuniz’s 
Chronicle (c. 1537) briefly refers to the “ throne of gold, 
and precious stones ” in Vijayanagar (Sewell, o.c., 377), 
while Abdur Razaak, who visited the court of V«ijaya- 
nagar in 1443, during the reign of Deva Raya II (1424- 
1446), speaks of “ the throne, which was of extraordi- 
nary size, made of gold, and enriched with precious 
stones of extreme value,” and adds : “ Before the throne 
was a square cushion, on the edges of which were sown 
three rows of pearls” C Ibid , 95). In tbe light of all this 
data, it is hard to accept Wilks’ position, which, as else- 
where noticed (see ante, I. 321, n. 178), implies there 
was no throne at all in Mysore before Chikkadevar&ja’s 
embassy to Aurangzlb in 1699-1700. 

(3) The Parakala-Math. 

From the point of view of the growth of Srf-Vaishpa- 
yism in Mysore and its influence on the Mysore Royal 
Family, the Parakdla-Math has occupied an 
important place in the social history of Mysore. The 
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nucleus of the present Parakala-Math at Mysore was 
probably laid in the reign of Dpvar&ja Wodeyar (1659- 
1673) y with the migration to the court of Seringapatam 
of Venkata-VaradSchSrya (of the celebrated Ko$ikany&- 
d&nam Tatachftrya family of ferl-feaila Vam§a, Boyar 
Preceptors of the Aravldu Dynasty of Vijayanagar) as 
the preceptor of DSvaraja Wodeyar in the sixties of the 
seventeenth century (see ante , I. 247, n. 161). Tradi- 
tion, however, ascribes the establishment of the Math 
itself to the reign of Krishnarftja Wodeyar I (1714- 
1732) and this is confirmed by the TS^danur Copperplate 
Grant (172$^©f that ruler, who refers to himself in it 
as the disciple of Srinivfisa-yatTndra, the Parak&la-Quru, 
whom he is said to have invited from Tirupati to the 
capital city of Seringapatam and accepted from him 
the credentials of Sri-Vaishnavism (Ibid, II. 29, n. 
44-45), 

A Ms. Note in Kannada, entitled &ri-Parakala- 
Mathada-Charitra-Sangraha , specially compiled from the 
Idath records by the late Pandit Tiruvallur Srinivasa 
Eaghavachariar, Honorary Superintendent of the 
Parakala-Math , gives an account of the 33 Gurus, who 
have graced the Pontifical seat at Tirupati and Mysore 
from the 14th century A.D. down to the present day, in the 
following order : (l) ferl-Perarulalajlyar-Brahmatantra- 
Svatantra-Svamigalu [1287-1387] (2) £ri Vatsya- 

V e d a n t a-E amanuja - Brahmatantra-S v a t a n tr a 
(contemporary of Yaduraya , 1399-1423) (3) 

Srinivasa- Brahmatantra-S vatantra *(4) Srl-Parakaia 
(5) Sri- Vedanta- Ramanuja (6) Srlnlvasa-Brahmatantra 
(7) feri-Narayana (8) feri-Eangaraja (9) <Sri-Brahmatantra- 
Svatantra (10) Sri-Yatir&ja (11) &rI-Varada- 
Brahmatantra-Svatantra (12) 6ri-ParSnku6a (13) £ri- 
Kavitftrkikasimha (14) feri-VSdanta-Yati varya (15) feri- 
Jnanabdhi-Brahmatantra-Parakala (contemporary of 
Baja Wodeyar , 1578-1617) (16) Sri-VTrarSghava (17) 
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Sri-Varada- V Sdinta (18) 6fi-Varaha (19) 6ri-V3danta- 
Lakshmana (contemporary of Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar , 
1673-1704) (20) Srl-Varada-Vedanta-Yoglndra (21) 

SrI-Parakfila (contemporary of Krishnaraja Wodeyar I, 
1714-1732) (22) Srl-Brahmatantra-ferlnivasa-Parakala 
(23) . feri-Vedanta-Parakala (contemporary of Krishna - 
rdja Wodeyar II, 1734-1766) (24) 6ri-Abhinava-6rIni- 
vaea-Parakala (25) Srl-RarnSnuja-Parakala (1772-1810) 
(26) 6rI-Brahmatantra-Ghantavatara-Parakala (1810- 
1836) (27) Sri-Vedanta-Brahmatantra-Parakala (1829- 
1836) (28) Srinivasa-Brahmatantra-Parakala (1836-1861) 
(29) 6rInivasa-De6ikendra-Brahmatantra-Parakala (1861- 
1873) (30) SrI-Banganatha-Brahmatantra-Parak&la (1873- 
1885) (31) Sri-Krishna-B rahmatantr a-Parakala 

(1885-1914) (32) 6rT-VagT6a-Brahmatantra-Parakala 

(1914-1925) (33) Sri-Abhinava-Ranganatha-Brahma- 

tantra-Parakala (since 1925). 

The Note traces the relations of the Mysore Rulers 
with the Math at Tirupati from the time of Yadu-Raya, 
by way of indicating the continuity of the influence* of 
Vaishnava tradition in the Ruling House. Particularly 
Yadu-Raya, Raja Wodeyar and ChikkadeVaraja Wodeyar, 
among the early rulers of Mysore, are stated to have 
^accepted the Vaishnava-Diksha from Nos. 2, 15 and 19 
respectively in the above list. Among other matters of 
interest touched upon in the Note , we gather the following: 
(1) The Patron deity of the Math is Srl-Lakshml- 
Hayagrlva-Svami. (2) Of the Gurus of the 17th-20th 
centuries enumerated above, Nos. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25 
and 29 hail from places like Magadi, Pavugada, Holavana- 
halli, Melkote, Bagepalli and Dadinayakanapalya in the 
Mysore State, and Nos. 26, 27, 28, 30, 31, 32 and 33 from 
Telugu areas, i.e. t Anantapur, Bellary and Chi ttoor Districts 
of the Madras Presidency and GadvSl and Manajipet of the 
Nizam’s dominions. (3) The original Math at Tirupati, 
which was known as &ri-Brahmatantra-Matha from the 
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14th century, became popularly styled as &ri-Brahma- 
tantra-Parakala-Matha under the 21st Pontif Srf-Para- 
kala-Sv&mi, also known as Dodda.Parakdla-Svdmi 
(after Parak&la, one of the twelve celebrated Arl- 
Vaishnava Alvars), early in the 18th century. (4) The 
permanent settlement of the Parakala*Ma$h in Mysore 
was made by this Pontif in the course of his visit to 
Seringapatam at the request of Krishitar&ja Wodevar I 
(1714-1782), when the latter and the women of the 
Royal household accepted from him the traditional 
Vaishnawa-Diksha and got builf\for him a Math near 
Karighaffa (to the north-east of Seringapatam) with the 
necessary endowments. From hence, the Parak&la - 
8vdmi became the Royal preceptor of the Mysore Ruling 
House. (5) Since then, the Math is being successively 
endowed and patronised by the Mysore Rulers and 
has been an active centre of spiritual life in Mysore and 
a living repository of classical learning and culture under 
the learned Ponfcifs presiding over the Math. (6) Since 
the early part of the 19th century, the Math has been 
located in the city of Mysore, the old building being 
renovated and enlarged in 1N99, and further improved 
from time to time. 

(4) A Note on Haidar’s ancestry. 

Of the different versions available regarding the ances- 
try of Haidar, reference has already been made to that 
contained in the earliest contemporary authority, the 
Haidar -N amah (1784) 1 . According to two Persian 
memoirs from Hyderabad (c. 1800)®, the ancestors of 
Haidar were respectable inhabitants of Cohir, 28 Ko& 
west from Hyderabad, on the road to Gulbarga, of Shaikh 
tribe, who held the office of Coreshi and Cazy. Gulatn 

1. Ante, 906. 

9, Noticed in the Artatic Annual Register (1800), pp 1-7. 
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Dost Mohammad, Haidar's grandfather, left Cohir doe 
to a family qoarrel regarding inheritance, and went to 
Sira. Poor and needy, he was unemployed for two or 
three years, but later got the command of 150 men from 
the Hakim of Sira (Faujdar), married a daughter of 
Parsa .Munchi, a considerable person of KelSr, and 
shifted to Kol&r, where his first son, Futteh All, was born. 
Gul&m Dost Muhammad died soon after, leaving his widow 
pregnant. A daughter (Khedija Banu) was bom, while 
the son (Futteh Alt) was educated in his grandfather's 
house at Kolar. He was sometimes called Mir Futteh 
All. He soon rose to the. command of 1500 matchlock- 
men in the service of the Hakim of Sira, and held the 
office of Naik (Commander), whence he was called Futteh 
Naik. It was customary for the Haktm of Sira to pay 
his troops by giving them assignments on the renters of 
the districts which were willingly accepted by the mili- 
tary. Futteh All got certain mahals of Sira as an 
assignment for Rs. 1000 due to him from the Faujd&r. 
He married Majedda B§gum, daughter of Mir All Akbar 
Khan. When the Begum became pregnant, the couple 
visited the shrine of a celebrated devotee by name Haidar. 
Shah, who predicted that the child would be a son, and 
ordered them to name him Haidar All. Haidar was bom 
in A.H. 1131 (A.D. 1718). Futteh Naik continued to 
enjoy the command under the Faujdar of Sira, without 
aspiring to a more elevated station, till the affairs of that 
district began to fall into extreme confusion, &n$*the 
Zemindars withholding the revenues, the troops rapft^ 
unpaid and dispersed in different directions. 
others, Futteh Naik with his corps amounting then/ & 
1000 matchlockmen was taken into the service Of the 
Rftja of Seringapatam in A.H. 1140 (A.D. 1729), when 
"Dalway Gorachuri Nundoraj ” ( Da]av&i Kar&churjw 
NanjarAja) , a man of ability and possessing the entirC 
confidence of his sovereign, was the minister. His vigilance 
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and fidelity produced a favourable impression on the mind 
of the Dalavai regarding him and his corps, and Futteh 
was preferred to the rest of the army in aftairs of trust. 
Futteh Naik died in A.H. 1151 (A.D. 1738). The Dala- 
vai, in return for his fidelity, bestowed the oommand o\ 
the corps on his son Mir Hyder Ally, who was henceforth 
named Haidar Naik, the confidence enjoyed by the father 
being transferred to the son 8 . 

According to Klrmnjii, the local Persian historian 
(c. 1798-1802) 4 — who, as he tells us 5 , bases his account on 
information obtained by search during “ two or three 
years ” — in the reign of Muhammaa Adil Shah, Sult&n 
of Bijapur, one Wali Muhammad “of the tribe of Koreish,” 
a man devoted to religion, compelled by accident, arrived 
from the neighbourhood of Delhi at Gulbarga. Being 
a pious man, he was allowed to stay at the Darga or tomb 
of Hazrat Bunda Nawaz and granted a §mall monthly 
allowance. His son Shaikh Muhammad All was married 
to the daughter of a servant of the Darga. On the death 
of Wali Muhammed, Shaikh Muhammad All proceeded 
to Bijapur and lived there at Mushaikpura, with his 
brothers-in-law, who were seven in number. On the 
invasion of Bijapur, these seven lost their lives in 
defending Gulbarga with tbeir master Shaikh Minhaj, 
described as an Amir of the Deccan. On this, Shaikh 
Muhammad All and his wife left Bijapur for good and 
to6k tip their abode at Kolar in the Karnatic-Balaghat. 
ffaith Muhammad Deccani, the chief of this place, 
'feqdjflr Kasim Khan, Nawab of Sira, received him kindly 
buf fjfqjt him in charge of all his dependents and workmen. 

s A . ■ , » <■> 

The details relating to the career of Futteh Naik from L7S7 onwards, aa 
recorded in the memoirs, seem to be improvisations and bear comparison 
^wiih the other accounts narrated here. KarSchflri Nanjar&jaiya, 
iWtefar&A to above, does not himself sppear to have been in the service 
* of the King of Mysore earlier than 1784 and he was definitely Sarv&dhi- 

S hari and Dafavdi of Mysore during 1789-1769 (see Ante, 66). 

Klrntini Neehaum-Eyduri (Miles’ Translation), 1-98. 

6. Ibid, Preface, XXIX-XXX. 

VOL, II, 
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Shaikh Muhammad AIT, besides discharging his duties 
under 8haikh Muhammad Deccani, engaged also in the 
cultivation of the ,*soil and rented fields and gardens. 
He died at Kolar in A H. 1109 (A.D. 1696), leaving four 
sons, Shaikh Muhammad Ilias, Shaikh Muhammad, 
Shaikh Muhammad Imam and Futteh Muhammad. 
Shaikh Ilias succeeded him in his office, while Futteh 
Muhammad departed first to “ Tumamal, ” modem 
Tiruvanpamalai, and from thence to Arcot, where he was, 
through the influence of Ibrahim Khan, Killedar of Arcot, 
introduced to Sadat-ulla-Khan, Nawab of Arcot. He 
was appointed to the command of 200 foot and 50 
horse and was styled a Jamadar. Muhammad Ilias left 
his hereditary post at Kolar and proceeded to join one 
Saiyid Burhan-ud-dln, a Peerzada at Tanjore, leaving his 
wife and son Haidar Sahib, about 14 years old, at Kol5r. 
He died at Tapjore in A.H. 1115 (A.D. 1702). Futteh 
Muhammad married Burhan-ud-din’s daughter, her 
brother being Ibrahim Khan, the Killedar of Arcot. At 
the same time, Imam Sahib, Futteh’s immediate elder 
brother, was married to a “ niece " of hiB own wife. 
Haidar Sahib entered service in Mysore, being appointed to 
the command of 100 horse and 200 foot. He was also 
honoured with the title of Naik , an officer or comman* 
dfer of footsoldiers. Futteh rose in service at Arcot 
and came to command 600 foot, 500 horse and 50 juzaib 
burdar (rocketmen) attached to his command. He 
distinguished himself in the fight at Gingee between the 
Nawab of Arcot and Baja Tip Singh. There is a graphic 
account of the gallant service he rendered in this fightjfcy 
Klrmani. “ In this battle, ” he says, “ the Baja (Tip 
Singh), with only fourteen horse, crossed the river of 
Sokrateerut (Chakratlrth) on this side of Futteh Peeth, 
the river being swollen with the rains, and attacked the 
army of the Nawaub, consisting of four or five thoasaitd 
horse and thirteen thousand foot ; and stretching forth 
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the arm of manhood, threw the whole into confusion, and 
stamped his name indelibly on the page of time by his 
exceeding bravery, and cutting down his enemies as be 
advanced, the Baja arrived with only two horsemen at 
the Nawaub’s elephant, when, at this criticaf 
moment, Futteh Muhammad, with his infantry 
and juzail-burdar (rocketmen) formed a circle 
round the elephant, and at one discharge stretched the 
Baja lifeless on the field.” For his promptitude on this 
occasion, Futteh Muhammad was “ immediately honour- 
ed with the present of an elephant^ a standard, and a 
pair of n&gqfas (or kettle-drums).” On the death of 
Sadat-ulla-Knan, his nephew Dost All Kh&n became 
Nawab of Arcot. The quarrels that arose subsequently 
induced Futteh Muhammad to leave Arcot with his 
family to the Balaghat. Leaving his people at Kolar, 
he proceeded to Mysore, where he stayed with his nephew 
Haidar Sahib. Haidar Sahib had, by then, established 
himself well by his amiable disposition and good quali- 
ties. Futteh Muhammad was sent for by the King of 
Mysore and offered service on the same terms as Haidar 
Sahib. He was also given the title of ” Naik,” in recog- 
nition of his “ personal bravery and prudence in the 
management of state affairs.” But owing to the “ quar- 
rels that arose between the king’s dependants/’ Futteh 
Muhammad, entitled Sahib Shujeea (brave officer), left 
the king's service and went into retirement. About 
A.H. 1131 (A.D. 1718), he had a son named Shftbaz 
S&hib, and two years later, he had another, who was 
named Wali Muhammad. The latter, however, died 
when he was only two years old. Shortly after, Futteh 
Muhammad sought service under Darga Kirii Khan, 
Nawab of Sira, who appointed him a commander of 400 
foot and 100 horse and put him in charge of the fort of 
Dogballipur. His family, so far residing at Kdlar, 
joined him at that place and remained there for 
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some time. “ In the year 1134 A.H. (A.D. 
1721), while he dwelt there,” writes Klrmfi^i, 
“ a son of auspicious presage and exalted good fortune 
was bom to him ; who from the glory of his person shed 
splendour on the lap of the nurse of his time. The Sun 
being in the sign Aries when he was bom, he was 
named Hydur All Khan.” Darga Kuli Khan was 
succeeded by Abid Khan in the Nawabship of Sira. 
Futteh Muhammad continued in charge of Dodball&pur. 
About this time, a confederacy of the rulers of Mysore, 
Bednur and others invested Dodballapur. They sent 
Haidar Sahib Naik, then in the service of the King of* 
Mysore, to demand its surrender. Futteh Muhammad, 
though the uncle of Haidar Sahib, refused to be 
“ deceived ” and stuck to the “ paths of fidelity and the 
usages of the brave.” He at once rejected the demand 
and gallantly made a sortie and defeated the besiegers in 
a night attack and “ thereby gained a high reputation 
among his companions and contemporaries.” The 
besiegers were thus compelled to raise the siege and 
retire. Futteh Muhammad forwarded to Abid Khan the 
plunder he had taken from the enemy. Abid Khan not 
only complimented him highly on his valour but also 
sent for him to the capital, Sira, and there “ honored 
him with a munmb of 2,000 foot and 500 horse." He 
also presented him with an elephant, a standard, and a 
pair of kettle-drums. He was also appointed “ to 
superintend the defence and regulation ” of the entire 
Suba of Sira. 

Meanwhile, Darga Kuli Khan became Nawab of Sira 
for a second time. Futteh Muhammad continued under 
him in his new office of Superintendent of defence and 
regulation of Sira. When Darga Kuli Khfin was slain, 
Futteh Muhammad served under his son Abdur-Basul 
Khan, until the arrival of T&hir Muhammad Khan, the 
successor of Darga Kuji Kh&n, in the office of Nawab of 
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Sira. When, in A. H. 1137 (A. D. 1734), Tahir Khin 
arrived, Abdur-Rasul Khan retired to Dodballapur, 
leaving Futteh Muhammad and one Muhammad Khan 
Punni, an Afghan, as Killedar of the fort of Sira, witk 
instructions to both of these to oppose the new Naw&b. 
Tahir Muhammad was told by Futteh that until their 
arrears of salary were paid off, they would not yield 
possession of the fort or the country. Tahir said he 
would pay from the day he took over charge and that 
his predecessor was responsible for the arrears, from 
whom they should claim whateve^ was due up to the 
date of his Arrival. Futteh and his confederates and 
troops refused and they were invested by Tahir. The 
besieged put up a gallant defence, repulsing an attack on 
the fort from its western— Idga — side. Tahir then shifted 
his ground and surrounded the fort and town, but he was 
dislodged from his new position by the continual discharge 
of arrows and musketry from the besieged. He again 
shifted to a village — Kumminhalli (Gummanahalli) — 
about 3 miles to the southwest of the fort. The Killedar — 
Muhammad Khan Punni — inspired by folly and rashness, 
as Klrm&pi puts it, made a night attack on him, aided by 
his own and Futteh’s troops. Tahir’s troops, however, 
lay in ambush, and when Punni had pressed on straight 
to Tahir's tent and surrendered his elephant, they rushed 
on them and. killed both Punni and Futteh after a hard 
fight. At the time this event occurred, Futteh’s wife 
and children were still living at Dodballapur. On hear- 
ing of the death of Futteh, Abbas Kuli Khan, son of 
Darga Kuli Khan and chief of Dodballapur, 7 “the 

6. Evidently Abdor-Bual Khan was superseded in his post and he took 

vengeance by opposing the incoming Nawab This is in keeping with 
the statement subsequently made by Klrmapi that aiter repairing to 
Dodballapur , Abdur-Basul "proceeded without delay to Hyderabad" 
evidently to prefer a representation to the Niz&m. See note below. 

7. Klrmani mentions "Abbas Kuli Khan" here as the Killedir of Dog- 

bal|£pur and not " Abdur Rasul Khan ", whom be describee earlier aa 
the eon and successor of Darga Ku)i Khin. See Klrmipi, o.c., 12-18, 16. 
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tyrannical and hard-hearted man" that he was, “im- 
mediately began without cause to persecute and oppress 
the afflicted and soul-stricken family of Futteh Muham- 
mad, and plundered them of all their property, even to 
the furniture of the house, clothes, uteDsils, and the 
trinkets and jewels of the women." In addition to these 
cruel proceedings, he seized Futteh’s two sons, “ Shabaz, 
about 8 years old, and Hydur Ali Sahib, 3 or 4 
years old," and carried them into the fort and “ confined 
them in a nagara or kettle-drum, the head or parchment 
of which being stretched on the drum, it was beaten, in 
order that, by the pain and distress of these poor orphans, 
he might extort more money from their family ". By 
this act of cruelty, Kirmani adds, “ Abbas Kuli made 
himself known to the world as a tyrant and oppressor.” 

Klrmapi, however, gives another version of the occur- 
rences above narrated. According to this account, it 
would appear that when Darga Kuli Khan was killed, 
his son Abdur-Rasul, without the knowledge of the 
NizSm, wished to obtain the Nawabship of Sira and 
with that object in view, borrowed Rs. 3 or 4 lakhs 
from one Muhammad Khan Suliman Zai, 4 Sahukar of 
Arcot. With this amount, he collected troops for the 
defence of Sira. Futteh Muhammad also borrowed 
Rs. 18,000 from the Sahukars for paying his troops, 
though he subsequently “converted” it . “ to his own 
use." When TShir Khan advanced, Abdur-Rasul 
prepared to depart to Dodballapur. Suliman Zai, the 
banker, objected to his doing so and called on the 
Killedar not to yield the fort of Sira to Tahir Kb&n 
unless he paid the sums lent. The men of the army 
claimed their arrears ahd in the conflict which followed, 
both the Killedar and Futteh Muhammad lost their 

But it should bo noted that he also mentions that Abdur-Rasul Khan, 
after going to Do^baHapur, on the advanoe of Tahir Khin, 
11 proceeded without delay to Hyderabad " ( Ibid ,18). What became of 
him afterwards is not mentioned. 
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lives. T&hir Khan entered thq town and took possession 
of it. Bat the Sahukar, whose Afghan retainers had 
also fought against Tahir Khan and his party, seized the 
fort and held out for a month, refusing to deliver it over$& 
him until their debts were paid. Meanwhile Asaf Jah, 
the Nizam, came to know of the situation at Sira, and sent 
from his own treasury the arrears of pay due io the 
army and the debts due to the Sahukar. The disturb- 
ances were thus quieted ; the keys of the fort were sur- 
rendered ; and the Sahukar and l^is party departed to 
Arcot. On Bis way, the Sahukar saw the position to 
which Futon’s widow and sons had been reduced. 
11 Moved with compassion for them,” Klrmapi writes, “ he 
obtained the release of the women and children.” As 
a wise man, he despatched the former and their depen- 
dents only to Seringapatam, “ and kept the two 
brothers, as a security for the money which he had 
advanced their father (Futteh Muhammad).” Haidar 
Sahib, the nephew of Futteh, having come to hear of 
the fate that had overtaken his nephews, “ dispatched ” 
Bs. 18,000 to the Sahukar at Arcot and obtained their 
release. Shabaz and Haidar A IT soon after joined their 
cousin Haidar Sahib at Seringapatam. Haidar Sahib 
brought them up here with “ more tenderness and care 
than his own(children) and provided for them in a liberal 
manner.” He also taught them, we are told, “ the use of 
arms, and horsemanship, the lance or spear exercise and 
all the accomplishments of a soldier.” 8 

In due course, arriving at the age of discretion, 
Shabaz, the elder of the two, was married to a lady of 
his own fmily. On this, Shabaz, “ being a young man of 
independent spirit, and not wishing to live a life of idle- 
ness, and throw the weight of his support on his cousin,” 
took, we are told, a forced leave of his cousin and 
mother, and, accompanied by his brother, sought service 

. Ibid, 1740. 
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under Abdul W&hab Khan, younger brother of Muha- 
mmad All (of Arcot), who then held th ejagir of Chittoor. 
Abdul Wahab appointed Shabaz to the command of 
1,000 foot and 200 horse, while Haidar All was appointed 
“ to the command of the horse.” 9 Some time later, 
Shabaz fell out with Abdul Wahab, and, as good luck 
would have it, Haidar Sahib, having risen in life and 
affluence, sent for both his cousins to Seringapatam, 
where they joined him. They were duly introduced by 
him to Nanjarajaiya, who appointed each of them to the 
command of 300 foot and 50 horse. Shortly after, 
Haidar Sahib died, and Nanjarajaiya appointed Shabaz 
to the command of Chikballapur, which had been so far 
held by Haidar Sahib. Shabaz sent to Seringapatam 
his brother Haidar All, with his own and Nanjara jaiya’s 
troops and stationed himself at Chikballapur with his 
family. Here his wife died after giving birth to a daughter, 
whom he later gave in marriage to one Lala Mean. He 
also married for a second time “ a young lady of his 
tribe ” and by her had two daughters and a son, whom 
he named Kadir Sahib. Haidar All soon distinguished 
himself at Seringapatam “ with such prudence and dis- 
cretion” that he won the heart of Nanjarajaiya and 
Kfishnaraja, the king, and excelled in bravery all his 
compeers “ of older standing " at the Royal Court. He 
came soon to be considered by Nanjarajaiya “ the bravest 
man in the army ” and the leader of his troops. Nanja- 
rajaiya favoured and desired his promotion and permitted 
him to raise revenue enough for the payment of his 
horse and regular foot and dignified him with the title of 
Haidar All Khan. The intimacy between the two 
(Nanjarfijaiya and Haidar All) grew to such an extent 
that “ neither in business nor pleasure ” did Nanjar&jaiya 
“ever separate himself from him.” 10 


9. Ibid, 90-si. 

10 . Ibid, 99 - 98 . 
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While the foregoing accounts correct and supplement 
one another, all the versions to hand, including the later 
ones, may be reduced to two opposite theories.*’ 11 One 
may be called the orthodox, and the other the heretica\ 
theory. In conformity with the former theory, it has 
been maintained by Col. Wilks (181 0), 12 whose opinion 
on this point has been more or less followed by subse- 
quent writers, that “ the first of the family of whom any 
tradition is preserved was Mohammed Bhelole, a religi- 
ous person, who came from the Perriah (Punjab) to the 
south, accompanied by (his) two sons) Mohammed All and 
Mohammed^wellee, and settled at the town of Alund in 
the district of Calburga (Gulbarga), about one hundred 
and ten miles west and by north, from Hyderabad. 
He is said to hive founded a small mosque, and 
fakir’s mokan , by charitable contributions, and to 
have accumulated some property by this religious 
speculation. He married his son Mohammed All to 
the daughter of one of the servants of the celebra- 
ted mausoleum at Calburga, and Mohammed Wellee 
into another family in the same neighbourhood. After 
some time, the expenses of this augmented family being 
greater than the saint was able to defray, the two sons 
proceeded to the south in search of any service by which 
they could procure a subsistence, and were engaged at 
Sera (Sira), in the capacity of revenue peons, in the 
department of the collection of the town customs. Futte 
Mohammed, the son of Mohammed All, and the father of 
Hyder, was born at Sera. In the course of duty, or for 
some other cause not explained, the two brothers came 
to Colar, where Mohammed Al! died, and Mohammed 
Wellee, seizing on all the domestic property, turned 


11. The critique that follows is based mainly on the article by “O.H.” in the 
Madras Review , Vol. VII, No. 84 (February 1901), pp. 08-61 (now 
revised.) 

19. Wilks, o.c. f I. 861-268. 
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Futte Mohammed and his mother out of doors." A 
Naik of peons took pity on them and received them into 
his house and in time enrolled Futte as a peon in his 
own command. Futte subsequently distinguished 
himself in the siege of Ganjecottah and was dubbed a 
Naik and gradually rose in rank and consequence under 
the Subadar of Sira, who subsequently appointed him 
Faujdar of Kolar. His first wife was Seydanee Saheba, 
the daughter of Burra Saheb, a religious person of Kolar, 
who bore him three sons, Wellee Saheb, Ali Saheb and 
Behlole Saheb. Of his second marriage the following 
story is related by Wilks. 13 “ A Nevayet of respectable 
family, from the Concan, was travelling across the 
peninsula with his wife, one son (Ibrahim Saheb) and 
two daughters, to Arcofc. At Tarrikera, near the borders 
of Bednore, he was robbed and murdered ; and his family 
in the greatest misery begged their way to the eastward, 
until their arrival at Colar, where their distress induced 
the widow to listen to the proposal of Futte Naik to be 
united to one of her daughters. After this marriage, 
the rest of the family, relieved from their difficulties, 
proceeded to Arcot.” B.L. Rice follows Wilks in this' 
as in other matters of Mysore History. 14 Lewin Bow- 
ring (1893), in his monograph, 15 says that one of 
Haidar’s ancestors named Hassan, who claimed Yahya 
as his progenitor, left Bagdad and came to Ajmere, in 
India, where he had a son called Wali Muhammad. This 
person quarrelled with an uncle, made his way to 
Gulbarga, in the Deccan, and had a son named Alf 
Muhammad, who eventually migrated to Kdlar in the 
eastern part of Mysore and died there leaving four sons, 
the youngest of whom was Futteh Muhammad, who 
became Faujdar and received Budikote as a jdgir. He 

18. Aid, 964-9661 

14. Rioe, Mysore Gazetteer, 1. 872, 416. 

15. L. fowling, Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan (Rulers of India Series), 

Prefaoe, pp. 19-18, Rote. 
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married first a 8ayyadani, by whom he had three sons 
and subsequently two sisters whose father was a Navayat 
of the race of Hashim. 

Of the other theory, which seems to be nearer ,tdp 
mark, the ruling authority is Col, MileB. He seems to 
have been very sceptical of the high and noble descent 
ascribed to Haidar. He says 16 that Haidar “himself 
was accustomed to claim a descent from the kings 
of Bejapoor. There appears, however, to be no other 
ground for his claim than his ovm assertion ; and the 
Author of this work (Klrmapi) , if he^had had the slightest 
pretext forassigning so noble an origin to his hero, would 
not, I think, have failed to give him the full advantage of 
it. But the fact is that his origin is very obscure and the 
term Naik is rather ambiguous.” In connection with 
this Bijapur origin, Col. Miles, in a supplemental note to 
his book, 17 gives a translation of a Persian work. 18 The 
author of this work, after premising that there are many 
different accounts of Haidar’s origin, states that he was 
himself accustomed to assert that he was derived from 
the kings of Bijapur ; and that when their government 
ended, and Sultan Sikandar, the last king of Bijapur, 
was killed, he left a son eight years old, who was saved 
from his enemies and with a few jewels, taken secretly 
by his mother to Cuddapah, where he remained unknown 
until he died, leaving a son who entered the service of 
the Afghans of Cuddapah as did his son also. The last 
mentioned left two sons who served the Afghans of 
Cuddapah and Kurnool in the lowest grade of military 
rank, that of Naik or Corporal of regular infantry. 
The son of one of these was named Muhammad Naik: 
His son was All Naik and his son Futteh Naik. 


16. Miles' translation of Mir Hussain All Kb an Klrm&qi’a Neahauni-Hyduri 

(History of Hydnr Naik), Preface, XVII. 

17. Ibid, 498, 

18. Mirza Ikbal's Ahwdli Sydur Naik, appended to Ibid. 
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Futfceh Naik had two sons, Haidar Naik and Sh&baz 
Naik . 10 

The theory of the l£oreish origin seems to be based 
upon grounds the most flimsy. Of the many inherent 
improbabilities in it, the first seemB to be the one 
regarding the immigration of Futteh’s father and uncle 
into the south. At the time of their alleged advent, 
Aurangzib had died ; the puppet emperors that succeeded 
him had begun ascending the tottering Mughal musnad, 
the disruption of the Mughal Empire was staring, and 
the general dislocation of society in Hindustan had 
commenced. In such a state of ferment, every adven- 
turer of fiery spirit and valour made a fortune for himself 
in India by either setting up a principality for himself 
on the ruinB of the old Mughal possessions or serving 
for or against the Mughal Emperor as a military com- 
mander. Under such circumstances, it is quite past 
understanding why Haidar’s alleged ancestors should 
not have thought of securing positions of honour and 
trust in Hindustan but have pitched upon the rather 
queer course of coming down south for their livelihood 
in the rather humble position, to put it in the' 
least offensive way, of revenue peons. Again, if they 
belonged to such august parentage, they would. really 
have been treated with marked respect, with the result 
that they would either have risen to be the spiritual 
guides of the local Muhammadans or have become 
military officers of rank and consequence under the local 
governments. Indeed, it strikes one that they were 
more fit for military work than for revenue work in the 
position of peons. 

Wilks himself later on in his work says 80 that “ the 
mother-in-law of Futte a Naick had been ill received at 
Arcot, on account of her connection with the Naick ; and 


10. Ibid in Klrma?!, o.c., 490-494. 
90. Wilka, o.c., 1. 967. 
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the family into which she expected tp marry her other 
daughter declined the alliance for the same cause. She 
therefore joined her son-ih-law at Chittoor, and he 
having in the meantime lost his second wife without 
issue, took to himself her younger sister as a thifd. 
This is rather a striking passage in connection with the 
account given of the noble descent of Haidar’s ancestors. 
It seems to indicate that Futteh seems to have belonged 
to a comparatively lower order of Muhammadans than 
the Navayat lady whose cause he espoused. If really 
Futteh belonged to the Koreish tn\e» then the Navftyat 
lady could ^t, with justification, have been ill received 
at Arcot and be refused an alliance already agreed upon. 
For the Navayats, as their name indicates, are “ new- 
comers ” into Hindustan. During the eighth century 
A. D., owing to the oppression and cruelty of a veritable 
monster governor of Irak, Hejaj Bin Yusuf, some 
respectable and opulent Muhammadans departed with 
their dependents and effects and embarked on ships 
prepared for their reception in the Persian Gulf. Some 
of these landed on the Konkan coast and others to the 
eastward of Cape Comorin : the descendants of the 
former are Navayats ; of the latter the Lubbe (a modifi- 
cation of Lubbeik) meaning “here I am,” indicating 
attention on being spoken to. The Navayats preserve 
the purity of their original blood, remarks Wilks,” by 
systematically avoiding intermarriage with the Indians 
and even with the highest Muhammadan families for 
many centuries after the establishment of the Mussalman 
dynasties of the Deccan. Certainly the strength of the 
objection against marrying into a family which had come 
to ‘India from their original Arab home so recently as 
Haidar’s ancestors had done, would lose a great deal of 
its weight. The alleged Koreish descent perhaps was 
first invented to make the marriage of Futteh Naik with 


81. See a very interesting note in Ibid, 964-266. 
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the Navayat ladies to look as if it were one contracted 
on terms of equal descent and subsequently to answer 
the purposes of the high regal position coveted by his still 
greater son Haidar All. 

Again, it must be remarked that Haidar's own account 
of his origin seems to be quite at variance with the 
theory put forward by the orthodox school. It is certain 
that, if the alleged account be true, Haidar himself would 
have claimed and preferred the Koreish descent to the 
Bijapur one. But as a matter of fact there is no record 
of his having done either of these things. On the other 
hand, it may be pointed out that even his claim had no true 
foundation to rest upon. He claimed Bijapur descent for 
the simple reason that he wanted to rest his usurpation 
of the Mysore Eaj upon a foundation of right. For 
Mysore was at one time claimed to be tributary to 
Bijapur. And the fact that it depends only upon his 
own assertion and is not referred to even by the 
best of his biogiaphers, Hussain All Khan Kirmani, 
makes us receive it with great caution, if not with 
positive suspicion. The fact seems to be that, as 
Lewin Bowring, 22 who also shows his disbelief in the. 
august descent of Haidar’s ancestors, remarks, “ in 
Hindustan, as elsewhere, when any man of vigour and 
energy has raised himself to a throne, it is not difficult 
to find for him a pedigree showing his noble descent, and 
it is not therefore surprising that native annalists should 
endeavour to prove that Haidar came from the famous 
race of Koresh.” 

So then, it seems clear that neither the august Koreish 
nor the regal Bijapur descent of Haidar and his ancestors 
finds support in facts and consequently both of th6m 
are incapable of belief. In investigating the true descent 
of Haidar, Kolar and the relations of Haidar's father 
with it must certainly come in for a great deal of 

82. L. Bowring, o.c., Preface, pp. 12-18. 
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attention, the authorities themselves make Haidar's 
grandfather come to Kolar and state that Futteh was 
born at Kolar. 83 The local tradition of the indigenous 
origin of the subject of their biographies seems to haw 
been too great even for them to be quietly passed o *er 
in silent contempt. The mausoleum of Haidar All's 
nearest relatives at Kolar is a standing monument to 
their connection with the town. It is referred to both 
by Wilks 84 and Buchanan 96 . But their account being 
very meagre, the following account of it derived from 
personal inspection of the mausoleum may be fittingly 
added here. ^What is popularly called the Darga consists 
of a number of buildings situated in one spacious 
compound which has a big tank, originally supplied with 
water from a lake close by, surrounded by walks 
of rose trees. Of the several blocks, one is occupied by 
the official caretakers of the place, while others again are 
used as kitchens, etc., at the time of the performance of the 
annual ceremonies. The mausoleum proper itself is a 
rectangular block of about 29 ft. by 24 ft. with an 
ordinary terraced roof surmounted, contrary to the usual 
practices in such cases, by no dome. The walls are 
built of stones and are covered with a thick coating of 
lime, perhaps due to renewed official whitewashing. It 
has neither pillars nor windows, though it has two door- 
ways. The persons who lie buried in it are a dozen in 
number and include Haidar’s grandfather and grand- 
mother, father and mother, an own brother, two step- 
mothers, four step-brothers and first wife. Haidar 
himself was to have been buried there but for some 
untoward circumstances. After “the ever victorious 
spirit of Haidar," as the Persian biographer writes, 


23. But Wilks says he wsb bora at Sera (Wilks, o.e., I. 262). 

24. Wilke, o.c., I. 268. 

25. Buchanan, Journey from Madras through Mysore, etc., 1. 193, Diary for 

8th July 1800. 
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“had taken its flight to Paradise,” his. remains 
deposited in a large chest filled with aromatics 
reached Kdl&r en route to Seringapatam to be buried 
there in the tomb specially constructed by himself. But 
by the time the bearers, accompanied evidently by 
Karim Shah, the younger son of Haidar, reached Kolar, 
the body began to rot, and as the result of a conference 
held there and then and with the assent of Karim Shah, 
preparations were begun to bury him there. But mean- 
while Tipu arrived on the spot and gave effect to the 
dead father’s wish to be buried at Seringapatam. So 
the body was, after the due performance of the usual 
ceremonies at Kolar, removed to Seringapatam and lies 
buried there. Some of the tombs are covered with palls of 
colours. The biggest of the tombs is 7 ft. by 4J ft. and 
the smallest is about 2 Vs ft. by 1J ft. Originally 
certain lands seem to have been set apart by Futteh All 
to meet the annual expenses of the maintenance. But 
soon after the adjustment of relations of the allies after 
the Fourth Mysore War in 1799, the lands were resumed 
by Government and a money-grant of Bs. 3,300 was 
sanctioned instead. 

ThiB then shows sufficiently well the strong ties which 
bound Haidar and his. ancestors to Kolar. Coupling 
with what has been already said the fact that the title of 
14 Naik ” was bestowed upon Futteh, 88 a title which, if he 
had had the reputation to belong to such noble parentage, 
would not have been bestowed upon him and even if 
bestowed he would not, in propriety, have accepted it 
so calmly and quietly as he in fact seems to have 
done, we may infer that Haidar’s ancestors seemed to 
have belonged to a locally evolved Muhammadan 
family at Kolar, to which must belong the credit of 
having produced 44 one of the most remarkable per- 
sonages who have played their parts on the stage of 
fl$. See Klrmani, o. e., Preface, XVIII. 
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Indian History M — without accepting Col. Miles* sugges- 
tion, on what appears to be insufficient evidence, that 
they might belong to a family of Hindn converts to 
Muhammadanism, who often call themselves Kozeiriy 
though it might have the merit of explaining as well 
Haidar’s indulgent policy towards Hindus and Tipu’s 
fanatic outbreaks against them. Suggestions of this 
kind and stories of the type that he was the son of a 
cotton cleaner would would make Haidar a parvenu, one 
who rose from absolute obscurity, for which there is no 
ground whatever. At the same time^he attributing of a 
noble pedigqH is not necessary to raise Haidar in our 
general estimate of his character and greatness. 

(6) Gunnery in India. 

Own : from original French mcmgonne, a machine for 
throwing stones in sieges, the first part of the word 
being misunderstood as mem, i.e., a man; a general 
term now applied to almost every species of fire-arms 
for throwing projectiles by the explosion of gun- 
powder or other explosive. It indicates any metal tube 
for throwing missiles with gunpowder, etc., and includes 
all varieties from the sporting gun and rifle to the 
heavy cannon of artillery and naval ordnance, A 
great gun indicates a cannon. It really stands for a 
large piece of ordnance. Use of gunpowder: The use 
of gunpowder as an explosive composed of saltpetre, 
sulphur and charcoal in varying proportions came into 
general vogue in India in the 16th century. Whether 
the use of gunpowder in India is really anterior to the 
16th century and whether it was known to it before 
its use in Europe are still debatable questions. Wilks 
in a note (o. c I, 526-630) discusses the question to 
some extent and states it as his conclusion that “there 
is no direct evidence of the use of gunpowder in India 
yon. ii . nro 
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until a period long subsequent to its introduction in 
Europe/' Since then, literature on the subject has 
grown. There is no doubt that the bow and the arrow, 
the ancient weapon of India, had been, at least on the 
West Coast of India, successively replaced by the match- 
lock. and the more modem musket ; the latter, at the 
period of Haidar's invasion of Malabar, was in general 
use on the Malabar Coast, in consequence of the long 
established intercourse of foreigners with the people 
of that region. 

Almost the first to write on the subject was N. B. 
Halhed, who served in the E. I. Co.’s service in Bengal. 
In the preface to his work A Code of Qentoo Laws (its 
full title being A Code of Gentoo Laws or Ordinations of 
the Pandits, from a Persian Translation ), published in 
1776, he remarked at page 67 that " the word fire-arms 
is literally Sanskrit Agnee Aster , a weapon of fire; they 
describe the first species of it to have been a kind of 
dart or arrow tipt with fire and discharged upon the 
enemy from a bamboo" The significance of this descrip- 
tion will be more strikingly perceived when we remember 
that the English word cannon literally means a tube *or 
barrel (being derived from French cannon, a tube, barrel ; 
r cannon, an augmentative from Latin carma, a cane or 
reed). Halhed adverts to a passage in Quintus Curtius, 
which mentions missile fire having been employed in the 
defence of a place attacked by Alexander. Wilks says 
that he was unable to trace the passage either in 
Quintus Curtius or Arrian. But he adds that Philos- 
tr&tus (Lib. ii. ch. 14) introduces in a dialogue between 
King Phraotes and Appoloneus Tyaneus, an account 
of the Oxydraci, “ of which nation were the wise men 
who conversed with Alexander " ; “ they inhabit," 
says Phraotes, “ the country between the Hyphasis 
and Ganges, which Alexander never penetrated, 
and never would have been able to conquer, for 
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they fight with prodigious tempests and thunderbolts, 
being themselves accounted sacred and beloved by 
the Gods." Hercules and Bacchus, it is added, 
were both repulsed by that people, who allowed them, 
to approach their fortress, N and then beat there 
back with thunders and fiery tempests. As to the 
arguments drawn by Halhed from the names of the 
ancient instruments described in the Indian poems, 
agnee aster (the instrument of fire), Col. Wilks seems 
disposed to reject them rather summarily. “ If I have 
been rightly instructed regarding theNpassages scattered 
through thq0Lamayan t which describe the action of 
these instruments, they are entirely fabulous. The 
agnee aster , the fire of which cannot be extinguished, 
may, plausibly enough, be put for the Greek fire, but the 
Brama aster , or astrum f a weapon formed by magical 
process from a blade of grass, when once discharged, 
cannot cease motion until it has hit its object. The 
ba/unum {arrow in some of the spoken dialects at this 
time) is also the name for the modern Indian war-rocket ; 
but however various and fabulous, the twang of Rama’s 
bow always announces the flight of the baunum. The 
argument amounts to this, that the effects of gunpowder 
may have been the foundation of these fables ; but to this 
are opposed the following considerations : — (1) No vestige 
of fire- arms, or of instruments discharged by gunpowder, 
is to be found in the Indian sculptures (to be seen in 
every part of India) which represent the war of the 
Bamwycm, or any other war ; the bow and arrow, the 
spear (the Indian bullum and Latin pilum) -and sword, 
being the only weapons described. (2) The Persian and 
Tartar conquerors of later periods, particularly Chingeez 
Khan, whose operations are minutely described, make 
no mention of a circumstance which would necessarily 
have excited the greatest astonishment ; and so far as 
l have been able to examine the question, there is no 
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direct evidence o! the .use of gunpowder in India, until a 
period long subsequent to its introduction in Europe.” 
As to the argument drawn from sculpture, it is met by 
Dr. Gustav Oppert, as will be seen from a later part of 
this Appendix. It is enough to observe here that the 
remarks of both Halhed and Wilks appear to have been 
forgotten by later writers, who revived interest in the 
subject many years later. Mr. D. Mac Ritchie, in his 
Gypsies of India , suggested that the GypsieB brought 
the use of artillery into Europe. Mr. R. W. Irvine, 
I.O.S., in his Army of the Indian Moghuls, replied 
stating that the history of the fire-arm in India “ seems 
to prove, on the contrary, that it was introduced there 1 
from Europe.” He has also said that “ to the end of 
the Moghul period the fire-arm in ordinary use was 
the matchlock ” (p. 105), too wide a remark that has 
been hotly contested by a writer in the Hindustan Review 
for April 1918 (Vol. XXXVII, No. 224). According to 
Sir Henry Seton-Karr, fire-arms are said to have been 
first used in European warfare in the 14th century, the 
hand-gun having come into practical use in 1446 and 
being of very rude construction (see Ency, Brit,, 11th 
Edn., Vol. XII, 717, Art. 41 Gun ”). 

The question whether gunpowder was known in India 
before it was discovered in Europe is one of less import- 
ance perhaps to-day, as Dr. Hodgkinson, F.R.S., f.o.s., 
the writer of the article on gunpowder in the 11th 
edition of the Ency, Brit (p. 723), says that 44 it is pro- 
bably quite incorrect to speak of the discovery of gun- 
powder. From modem researches it seems more likely 
and more just to think of it as a thing that has 
developed, passing through many stages mainly of 
improvement, but some undoubtedly retrograde. There 
really is not sufficient evidence on which to pin down its 
invention to one man, or probably to one nation. As 
Lieut. Col. H. W.L. Hime (Gunpowder md Ammunition, 
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1904) says, the invention t>f gunpowder was 
impossible until the properties of nearly pore saltpetre 
had become known.” In Europe, the honour has been 
associated with two names in particular, BerthhoMf 
Schwartz, a German monk/ and Friar Bacon* It is 
not known when Schwartz lived. He invented the 
first. fire-arms, and as nothing was known of an inventor 
of gunpowder, it was perhaps considered justifiable, 
according to one authority, to give him the credit thereof* 
The year 13(4 is sometimes mentioned as the date of 
his invention of powder, but considering there can be 
no doubt asCo the manufacture in England of gun- 
powder and cannon in 1344, that we have authentic 
information of guns in France in 1338 and in Florence 
in 1326, and that an Oxford Ms. of 1325 gives an illus- 
tration of a gun, Schwartz must have lived long before 
1354 to have been the inventor of gunpowder or guns. 
Roger Bacon belongs to the 13th century. In 1242, he 
referred to an explosive mixture as known before his 
time and employed for 41 diversion, producing a noise 
like thunder and flashes like lightning.” He speaks of 
saltpetre as a violent explosive, but there is nq doubt 
that he knew it was not a self-explosive substance, but 
only so when mixed with other substances. Bacon 
evidently was in possession of an explosive which was a 
considerable advance on mere incendiary compositions. 
But he does not appear to have been aware of the project- 
ing power of gunpowder. He knew that it exploded, and 
that, perhaps, people might be blown up or frightened 
by it; more cannot be said. That is the conclusion 
come to by Col. Hime in his work. Hime is also of 
opinion that Bacon blundered upon gunpowder whilst 
playing with some incendiary composition, in whioh he 
employed his comparatively pure saltpetre instead of a 
crude nitrum. Dutens, in his Enquiry vnto the Origin 
of Discoveries attributed to Modems, sets down many 
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passages from old authors in support of his view 1 that 
a composition of the nature of gunpowder was not 
unknown to the ancients. Col. Hime’s arguments go to 
fehow, in the view of Hodgkinson, that these compositions 
could only have been of the incendiary type and not real 
explosive. His arguments seem to apply not only to the 
‘Greeks but also to the Arabs , Hindus and Chinese. It 
is' now conceded freely— and Hime’s arguments support 
this view — that incendiary compositions,, some perhaps 
containing nitre, mostly, however, simply combustible 
substances as sulphur, naphtha, resins, etc., were 
employed and projected both for defence and offence, 
but they were projected or blown by engines and not by 
themselves . It is quite inconceivable, remarks Hodg- 
kinson, that a real propelling explosive should have been 
known in the time of Alexander the Great or much 
later, and not have immediately taken its proper 
place. Hime, in a chapter discussing this question 
of explosives amongst the Hindus, says : “ It 

is needless to enlarge the list of quotations: incen- 
diaries pursued much the same course In upper 
India as in Greece and Arabia." No trustworthy 
evidence, it is added, of an explosive in India is to be 
lound until the 21st of April 1526, the date of the 
decisive battle of Panipat, in which Ibrahim, Sultan of 
Delhi, was killed and his army routed by Baber, the 
Mughal, who possessed both great and small fire-arms. 
The employment of rockets “ wildfire " incendiary com- 
position, it is also conceded, is undoubtedly of very old 
date in India, but the names given to pieces of artillery 
under the Mughal conqueror of Hindustan point to a 
European, or at least to a Turkish origin, and we know 
for certain that Europeans (Portuguese and others) were 
retained in the service of Akbar and Aurangzlb. , The 
composition of present day Chinese gunpowder being 
almost identical with that employed in Europe, it is 
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inferred that the knowledge of it was obtained by the 
Chinese in all probability from Western sources. In the 
writings of Bacon, there is no mention of guns or the 
use of powder as a propellent but merely as an explosive^ 
and destructive power. Owing perhaps to this obscurity 
centred round the early history of gunpowder, its 
employment as a propelling agent has been ascribed to 
the Moors or Saracens. 

. So far as India is concerned, the Portuguese came in 
there as the pioneers of European nations in 1498. 
Even before their arrival, guns werhin common use in 
India, as is jgfentioned by Faria-e-8ouza. He has proved 
that Manjanik was used in India in 1371. When 
Vasco Da Gama entered into Calicut, there was a pro- 
cession and one of the Nairs carried a caliver which he 
fired off at intervals (Elliot, History of India , VI, 467). 
As to the evidence of sculptures, there is a stone mandap 
in the temple of Adi JagannSth in Madura, on the 
walls of which are figures of some soldiers carrying 
in their arms small fire-arms. On the walls of the 6th 
story of the temple of Sarangapani at Kumbakonam 
are standing figures of soldiers, in front of the king (in a 
a chariot), carrying small fire-arms in their hands. 
Similarly in the &ata-stambha-mandap at Conjeeveram 
will be seen a trooper on horseback and a footsoldier aiming 
at the enemy with his fire-arms. In the precincts of the 
BrihadiSvara temple at Tanjore, figures of sepoys with 
Bmall carbines can be seen, while on the pillars of the 
sabha-mandap of a celebrated Siva temple near Coim- 
batore, there is a figure of a soldier with a gun. None 
of these temples is older than about 5 or 6 hundred years. 
Dr. Gustav Oppert, in his book “ On the Weapons, Army 
organizations, etc., of the Hindus”, observes: “We 
should never lose sight of the fact that new subjects are 
not introduced in the architectural designs of the princi- 
pal figures in any ecclesiastical building. No architect* 
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no one who erects a sacred pagoda at his own cost, will 
dare to represent in the chief carving of a conspicuous 

part of a building a subject which is new and with 

which his countrymen were not familiar in times of yore 
or which are not mentioned in the Silpa-Sastra, or the 
works of art " (Gustav Oppert, o. c., 78-79). From a 
controversy between Dr. Oppert and W. F. Sinclair, it 
appears that the former holds that “ Europeans did not 
apply flints or firelocks to guns before the 17th century, 
but the Hindus did (see Indian, Antiquary , September 
1878).” Dr. Oppert quotes the 136th verse of the &ukra - 
mti and translates : “ the brush at the vent carries stone 
and powder and has a machinery which produces fire 
when striking. ” He further says, “ in the sixth book of 
the NitiprakdSika are enumerated all the articles which 
a king should take with him when setting out for a 
military expedition. ” After mentioning all sorts of 
provisions and arms, reference is also made in the 61st 
iloka to the “ cotton of the silk-cotton tree and iron 
joined with flint. " Dr. Oppert has proved his dictum 
that India is the home of gunpowder and fire-arms. 
Johann Beckmann also, in his “ History of Inventions 
and Discoveries, " is “ more than ever inclined to accede 
tp the opinion of those who believe that gunpowder was 
invented in India, and brought by the Saracens from 
Africa to the Europeans, who, however, improved the 
preparation of it and found out different ways of employ- 
ing it in war as well as small arms and cannons. ,f 
41 So far as the use of fire-arms is concerned, ” he adds, 
“ Sukratnti, Nitiprakdia, the Mahabhdrata and the 
B dmdya/na and Agnipurdna may be consulted 
Coming to more modem times, the Tuzak+i»B&bari 
mentions that as early as the age of Baber (16th cent.) 
not only matchlocks but other guns were much in. use. 
In the later Mughal period, artillery was much improved 
and good guns were certainly used. In the Am-irAkhari t 
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we find that Alfbar improved the matchlock, called 
tufang. The Tdrikh4-Raskidi refers to the presence of 
heavy gone on the eve of the battle between Htunfiycn 
and Sher Khan, each of which required 8 pairs of bufttfdfs 
for drawing. 44 Stone balls, " we read, 44 were of no use in 
these, bat the shots were of molten brass and weighed 
5,000 miskals and the cost of each was 200 miskals of 
silver. They would strike anything that was visible 
at the distance of a parusang *• In the 87th year of 
Akbar’s reign, there were in the small bat renowned fort 
of Junagarh in Surat 44 100 guns, some of which discharged 
balls of ox0man (maund) and a half and these they fired 
several times daily. ” In the Akbar-Ndma, we have a 
description of the fort of Asir, which is stated to have 
contained the following : “ of pieces of artillery (zarb-zan) 
small and great, there were more than 1,300, besides some 
which were disused. The balls varied in weight from nearly 
two mans to a sir (seer) or half of sir. There were great 
numbers of mortars (hukka-dan) and also many Manja- 
niks t each of which threw stones of 1,000 or 2,000 mans . 
On every bastion there were large iron cauldrons, in 
each of which 20 or 30 mans of oil could be boiled and 
poured down upon the assailants in case of assault. No 
account was taken of the muskets and there were large 
chambers full of powder.” Similarly we have the evidence 
of Sh ahjahan.Ndma of In&yat Khan and Jauhar-Samsam 
of Mr* M. Sadiki relating to the use of gunpowder and 
fire-arms of various sizes during the time of the later 
Mughals. 

Foreign influence, particularly Portuguese, began, 
however, to make itself felt on the warfare in the Deccan 
and the South (especially in regard to the use of fire* 
arms) from the early part of the 16th century onwards. 
KrishpadSvariya, the Vijayanagar King (1509-1580), 
employed a Portuguese officer, Christovao de Figueredo, 
during the siege of Baichur (1520), to help with the 
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musqueteerS he had brought, to open fiqp on Ismail Adil 
Shah's forces who exposed themselves on the fort-wall* 
“ in such a way that he slew many, the Moors being 
careless and free from fear, as men who up to then had 
never seen men killed with fire-arms nor with such 
other weapons " (see Mys, Gaz., II-iii. 1845, quoting 
the Portuguese Chronicle of Nuniz). Ismail Adil Shah 
himself and his successors seem to have copied what 
Krishparfiya did in the matter of the use of fire-arms. 
Among his more famous successors were Ibrahim I 
(Feb. 3535 to 1557), All I (1557-1580), Ibrahim II 
(1580-1626), Muhammad (1626-1656), All II 
(1656-1659) and Sikandar (1659.1686). Muhammad was 
a great builder, his tomb being the famous Boli Gumbuz 
(the Dome of Speech) at Bijapur, which still attracts 
thousands of visitors yearly. The Dome is 198 feet high 
and contains a most perfect whispering gallery and the 
tomb is perhaps the most effective building in appearance 
in all Bijapur to-day. Muhammad also built Asar Mahar, 
the next building of importance, about a mile from the 
present Bijapur Railway Station. What is of direct 
interest to us is a bastion here, near what is locally 
c&lled. the Fateh Gate, on the southern side. This 
towers ahead and is known as the Landa-Kasab. On it 
is the largest gun in Bijftpur and since it is izf a place 
rather rarely visited, it has been overlooked and the 
Malik-irMaidan here is considered the largest. . The 
bastion was built in 1609 by one Hazrat .Shah during 
the reign of Ibrahim II. It was evidently completed, 
{according to an inscription, in 1662, in Sikandar’s reign, 
having been in construction for 53 years ! What is of 
note is that the Landa-Kasab seems the most formidable 
in construction and armament of all the bastions on the 
southern side, as, in addition to the large iron gun 
mentioned above, two other pieces of artillery were 
mounted on it, one of which, resembling a modem, mortar, 
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still lies on it. Against this bastion, Aurangzfb, in 1686, 
seems to have directed the whole fire of his artillery and 
pitted it with shot-marks. Little damage was done to 
the tower itself, but a breach was made in the curtain- 
wall close by, which rendered the place untenable* Both 
guns seem to have been struck more than once and the 
larger one lies dismounted, probably^from a shot which 
struck it near the muzzle. Another gun is at the Sherki 
Bur] (Lion Bastion), so called from the figures of two 
lions on it. Here is the big cun of Bij&pur called 
Malik-i-Maidan, or 11 Lord of theVield. ” It was oast 
at Ahmaddtgar by a Turkish officer in 1549. His name — 
Muhammad Bin Hasan Rumi — is inscribed on it, while 
two other inscriptions are also to be found on it, one of 
these, the one nearest the mouth, having been added by 
Aurangzlbwhen he took the city. How far the Portuguese 
helped the Bijapur Sultans in gunnery we do not know, 
but there is no doubt they employed Portuguese in their 
service for long as artillery and other officers in the army. 
The Fateh Gate of the city was guarded in the olden 
days by two of the strongest bastions, one being the 
Landa-Kas&b and the other being still known as the 
Feringhi-Burj t having been built by a Portuguese general 
of All Adil Shah I (1557-1580). In the citadel of the 
old rock-fortress at Raichur can be seen a curious old 
gun 21 feet long. The breach is blown away, so that 
the structure of the gun can be easily perceived. It is 
formed of twelve longitudinal iron bars, each about 
eleven inches square, bound together by two wrought iron 
coils. The gun was evidently mounted on to the citadel 
for defence purposes and its make-up would seem to 
show that it should belong to the 17th century. Its 
existence may be set down to the Bijapur Sultans, who 
later held possession of the place. The above are 
examples of old guns made in India under Portuguese 
influence. 
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We have already noted the reference to matchlocks 
(kdvi), gun (iataghni, tup&ki, pirangi) and gunpowder 
( maddu ) in Mysore during the warfare of the 17th 
century (see p. 739 supra). About the middle of the 
18th century, Mysore, in the wake of the Vijayanagar 
traditions, was the foremost to keep abreast of the times, 
especially in regard to the modernisation of the army 
and the modes of warfare. To Kar&churi Nanjar&ja, 
the Dajavai, belongs the credit of having “spared no cost for 
enlisting sepoys with Europe arms ” and “ drawn together 
a body of at least 2,000 besides 4 companies of topasses ” 
during the siege of Trichinopoly in 1753 (see p. 146 supra, 
citing Fort. St. Geo. Mily. Cons.). Haidar walked in the 
footsteps of his master and patron Dalavai Nanjaraja in 
this regard, though he was shrewd enough to place cavalry 
above artillery as an effective factor in the warfare of the 
time, particularly in the trial of strength with his English 
rivals. This was reversed by Tipu, with results disastrous 
to Mysore. 

(6) The standing army of Mysore under 
Haidar. 

We have no figures as to the exact numerical strength 
of the standing army of Mysore in the early years of 
Haidar’s regime as Sarvddhikdri. According to Wilks 
(1810), Haidar’s forces in 1767 were made up of 12,860 
cavalry, 18,000 infantry and 49 guns ; and the Nizam’s 
30,000 cavalry, 10,000 infantry and 60 guns, the con- 
federate forces making in all 42,860 cavalry, 28,000 
infantry and 109 guns as against 1,030 cavalry, 5,800 
infantry and 16 guns of the English, including 1,000 
cav&lry of Nawab Muhammad Ali (Wilks quoting Gol. 
Smith’s letter, o.c., I. 569, f.n.). According to Bobson 
(1786), who actually took part in the war of 1767-1769 
against Haidar, the Mysore army under Haidar was, in 
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1767, made up of 12,000 black horse, 800 Mughal horse, 
60 European Hussars, one battalion of Topasses consis- 
ting of 1000 men, 5,000 grenadier sepoys, 8000 battalion 
sepoys (all armed with European muskets and bayonets), 
4000 matchlockmen and rocketmen, and 49 pieces of 
cannon, while NizSm All joined Haidar with 30,000 horse, 
10,000 sepoys and peons and a great number of rocket 
men, 60 pieces of camion and an immense train of 
“ lutty-wallas ” (Looty- Wallahs) or freebooters, and the 
English had two regiments of Europeans (8000 men fit 
for duty), 7 battalions of sepoys !§00 men in each), a 
corps of a^plery, about 500 black horse of the Nawab 
of Arcot and 30 European horse commanded by Lieut- 
enent Robson himself (Robson, Life of Hyder Ally, 42). A 
Fort St. George record gives the following figures as to 
the forces of Mysore in 1767 : “ 70,000 men, 50 heavy 
artillery, 50 medium artillery, and 100 field-pieces" 
( Mily . Com., XXVI. 66, Joseph Smith to Fort St. George, 
January 22, 1767). Another speaks of Haidar having at 
Bangalore “ 10,000 sepoys, 6,000 black horse, 400 French 
and Portuguese troopers, 10 large guns and mortars, 
and 10 camel loads of rockets" (Ibid, XXVII. 736, 
Consultation dated August 11, 1767). Again, Chevalier 
St. Lubin, writing from Haidar’s camp in 1767, gives 
the following account of the Mysore forces : “ 47 pieces 
of cannon from 32 to 2 pounds, manned by 180 Euro- 
peans, divided into 4 companies ; one regiment of 400 
Portuguese ; one regiment of 400 Topasses, 4 battalions of 
grenadier sepoys, 800 each with European officers ; about 
10,000 othep sepoys and 500 Polygar peons, 55 European 
Huzzars and dragoons, 600 coffres with coats of mail, 
helmets and quilted drawers, mounted on horseback, 
500 Mogul or Persian cavalry, 20,000 ordinary black 
horse, with the Subah’s army consisting of 30,000 horse, 
5 to 6000 sepoys and 50 pieces of cannon. Haidar All’s 
troops are pretty well-armed and well supplied .with 
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ammunition” (Ibid, 958-960)* According to De La 
Tour (1784), who was intimately connected with Mysore 
as Haidar's Commandant of Europeans, Haidar's forces 
in 1767 were estimated at 180 or 2,00,000 men, of 
whom 25,000 were cavalry. Of this, after providing for 
the garrisoning of forts, he led 50 to 55,000 men against 
the English. Of this, 18,000 were cavalry, about 8,000 
Moplahs, Pindaris and others. The infantry consisted 
of 20,000 Topasses or sepoys with 16,000 good firelocks; 
the reBt of the infantry were Camates (Kamatic men) or 
Calerots (Kallars), armed with matchlocks and lances. 
The Europeans numbered 750 men, divided into two 
companies of dragoons or Hussars, 250 caunoners, and 
the officers and serjeants dispersed among the regiments 
of grenadiers and TopasBes (De La Tour, Ayder Ali , II. 
6-8). The contemporary local chronicle Haid. Nam. 
(1784) is silent as to Haidar’s forces in 1767, though it 
speaks of him as having in the camp at Caveripatam, in 
1768, 20,000 bar sepoys, 10,000 horse and 10,000 irregu- 
lars (aha8h&m)mth Nizam All’s 60,000 horse and 80,000 
foot, pitted against 4000 Alemani troops and 20,000 bdr 
sepoys of Nawab Muhammad All (Haid. Nam., it. 41). . 

De La Tour’s figures for 1767, given as they are from 
the Mysore side, seem by far the most acceptable as 
representing the strength of the regular standing army 
of Mysore (including the garrisoning, frontier-guarding 
and fighting forces), though the data from other sources, 
indicated above, may be taken to relate, as elsewhere 
pointed out (see ante , p. 375, n. 279), to the actual forces 
present or supposed to be present on a particular battle- 
field and not to the army as a whole maintained by 
Haidar. The general military position of Mysore by 
about the latter part of 1770 is, perhaps, best reflected 
by the contemporary Peixoto, another European officer 
serving under Haidar, when he writes thus : “ Haidar's 
whole force at present consists of *15,000 fire-arms, 
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12,000 horse, 2,000 rocket boys, 60J000 matchlocks, and 
250 Europeans of all nations, divided amongst tike in- 
fantry, cavalry and artillery ” (Peixoto, Memoirs , 151, 
159). Obviously the figure for the numerical strength 
of the forces of Mysore seems to have fluctuated foam 
about two lakhs in 1767 to about one lakh in 1770, due 
to loss in war and other causes, so that the standing 
army of Mysore under Haidar, in normal times, does not 
seem to have exceeded a lakh. 



APPENDIX IV. 

(1) On Haidab's Position as Regent. 

Wilks hardly specifies Haidar's constitutional position 
in Mysore from 1761 onwards, though even he, in one 
place in his work, tacitly implies that Haidar was still 
the servant of the King of Mysore in supreme authority. 
Thus, referring to the completion of Haidar’s usurpation, 
he writes, “ The arrangements consequent on the usur- 
pation occupied upwards of two months, and Hyder, 
having appointed his brother-in-law, Mukhdoom Aly 
Khan, Killedar of Seringapatam with a garrison of his 
most trusty troops, took leave of the Baja with the 
usual formalities early in September (1761) and 
proceeded towards Bangalore where other events de- 
manded his presence " (Wilks, o. c., I. 486). Haidar's 
position as the Begent or Survddhikari of Mysore has 
been set out in full elsewhere in the course of this work, 
with the necessary references (see Ante pp. 2-56-256, 
280-290 supra, ). For the nearest parallel, we must turn 
to England. In English History, we read of the Barons, 
assuming authority to appoint guardians and councils of 
Regency during the minority of a newly ascended 
monarch. Thus, for Henry III the Barons appointed 
William Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, as Bector Begis et 
Begni , together with a small assistant council. For 
Richard II a council of Regency was provided by the 
joint action of the young king himself and the magnates. 
On the accession of Edward V, his father's councillors 
assumed the power and appointed Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, as Protector. When a reigning king provided 
for his succession, Parliament chose subsequently to 
alter his arrangements, as in the case of the arrangements 
made by Henry V and Henry VIII. All modem 
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provisions for a regency are of course made by Act of 
Parliament. 

(2) Sources of Mysore History of the Usurpation 
Period, 176M799. 

• For the history of Mysore during the usurpatj^ii 
period (1761-1799), Wilks’ Historical Sketches of the 
South of India in an attempt to trace the History of 
Mysoor (2 vols. 1810) is the main source of information, 
Wilks lived too close to the tima^of Haidar All and 
Tipu Sultaiupnd he generally writes from direct know- 
ledge of materials to which he had ready access (and 
which he does not always cite), and from the testimony 
of others who actually witnessed or took part in the 
events he describes. While Wilks’ work thus forms an 
indispensable authority for the period, it is more, as 
its title itself indicates, “ an attempt to trace the History 
of Mysoor ” than a detailed history of the kingdom. 
Indeed, 44 the characters of Haidar and Tipu and their 
history,” as Sir Murray Hammick has recently observed, 
44 were the chief interests for him in his book, and this 
fact perhaps hindered him from looking at certain 
episodes of the period from the point of view of the 
Buling Family, to which Haidar in the main and Tipu 
during part of his sway, paid formal homage ” (see 
Note on Col . Mark Wilks in the 1930 edition of Wilks’ 
Mysoor , vol. I. p. xii). A critical and comparative study 
of the sources now available to us enables us to develop 
the history of the period from this broader standpoint, 
along modem lines, correcting and supplementing Wilks 
wherever necessary. 

Among these, Mir Hussain All Khan Klrm&pi’s History 
of Hydur Naik and Tipu Sultan (also styled Neshauni- 
Hyduri, written in Persian and completed in the early 
years pf the 19th century, and translated into English 
yot. ii, ccc 
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and first published in 1842 by Col. W. Miles) and the 
anonymous work Haidar-Namah , a manuscript Bakhar 
in Kannada completed in 1784,, occupy the foremost place 
as representing the genuine chronicles of the times of 
Haidar and Tipu from the local point of view. Both 
these sources are invaluable authorities for tracing the 
main currents of the history of the period, internal and 
external, though Klrmapi writes from the Muslim point 
of view and the author of the Haidar-Namah, who 
narrates from direct knowledge, is partial to Haidar and 
at times glosses over facts inconvenient to his patron. 
What make Klrmani particularly valuable is the special 
note he strikes in regard to the Trichinopoly episode. 
This is confirmed by the Fort St. George Records as set out 
in the text of this work in the appropriate places. Col. 
Miles remarks in in a note in his Preface at p. XVI : 

“ Except with regard to Trichinopoly, it (the History of 
Klrmani) is generally consistent with Orme’s account to 
1760.'* Klrmani (at pp. 244-247) describes how 
Muhammad All obtained Mysore’s help while besieged 
at Trichinopoly, and how he thus 11 gained the victory 
over his enemies ” and later how the Mysore Chief was* 
obliged to leave Trichinopoly “by the violation of the 
Treaty made with him by Muhammad All ” (p. 245). 
Also, how after taking Pondicherry through English aid, 
Muhammad All plundered the Mansabdars and Jaglrdars 
of the Arcot Subah and “ raised the standard of in- 
dependence, and rebelled against the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad;” how the NizBm thought of displacing Muham- 
mad All with the aid of Haidar and thus taking 
possession of the Kamatio for himself. The NizSm is said 
to have written to Haidar “ setting forth that a body of 
English merchants, through the medium of the rebellious 
souba of the Karn&tic, had taken into their heads the vain 
desire of chieftainship and rule, and had fearlessly raised 
the standard of usurpation in that quarter. ” He 
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concludes that Haidar joined the Nfzam with his force* 
to Adoni and with Basalat Jang, the NizSm’s brother, 
went towards Madras. Klrmani, however, notes that 
“ another historian ” has given a different version of this 
affair. According to this historian, he says, Muhammad 
All got “ perplexed and uneasy ” when he heard of the 
" prowess and discipline of the Nawab’s (Haidar's) 
troop, and the promptitude of his military equipments, ” 
and regarding that his (Haidar’s) rise would mean his 
own fall and “ moreover apprehensive that the affair of 
Trichinopoly, where he had so gt^ssly violated his faith, 
still rankH# like a thorn in the breast of the Nawab, 
and God forbid, lest he should consequently turn his 
views towards Arcot, and with the energy of Khodadad, 
seize his country and wealth, ” Muhammad All induced 
the English, his friends, to send a vakil to Hyderabad 
and persuade the Nizam to take the conquest of Balaghat. 
“His secret plan was, if possible, to take Mysore, if 
Haidar was unprepared, and retain it ; if not, join him 
and operate advantageously in the destruction of his 
rebel Soubadar” ( i.e ., Muhammad All). 

Both the accounts make it plain that Haidar vowed 
vengeance against Muhammad All for the treachery he 
had played in the matter of the surrender of Trichinopoly 
to Mysore. In the campaign of Haidar that ended with 
the Treaty of Mangalore (March 11, 1784), Tipu, 
according to Klrmani, marched his army into “ Tanjore 
and Trichinopoly ( Nathurnuggur ) (p. 418). His soldiers 
plundered Tanjore. Then he “ spurred the steed of his 
plans and projects towards Nathurnuggur” ( i.e ., 
Trichinopoly). He is said to have appointed amlls 
and independent Killeddrs and large garrisons to 
various places in Trichinopoly area (such as Ariya- 
lur, Udaiyar-palayam, etc.) and plundered Srlrangam, 
Jambuk§6varam, etc. Tipu then left towards Kalicote 
(Calicut) and joined his father (p. 420). Haidar, “with 

ccc* 
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the intention to reduce as many of the pargcmas 
qnd towns of that (Trichinopoly) country under his own 
authority as he possibly could/’ marched to Trichinopoly 
and despatched his horse in front. Tipu and Lally were 
appointed to the western side of Trichinopoly (p. 424) 
and Saiyid Sahib was despatched with infantry to conquer 
the country of Tanjore and Trichinopoly ( Nathumuggar ) 
(p. 430). [See Vol. Ill, Chap. V of this work, for a 
more detailed treatment of this subject, with special 
reference to Klrm&ni among other sources.] 

This apart, while the chronological accuracy of the 
Haidar-N&mah for the affairs of the period 1761-1782 
is undoubted, the Saka dates for the events invariably 
tallying with the A.D. dates, Klrmani generally appears 
more as a verbose writer than as an accurate historian, 
for he adopts an ornate style with an exuberance of 
similies and metaphors, and the Hijira dates he gives 
for the events do not always tally with the A.D. dates. 
Nevertheless Klrmani seems to show in his narrative 
some acquaintance with earlier sources of information. 
He has, however, to be used with caution, making due 
allowance for literary flourishes and checking his dates' 
with reference to other sources. 

"Eloy Joze Correa Peixoto’s unpublished Memoirs of 
Hyder Ally (1770), M.M. De La Tour’s Ayder Ali (1784) 
and Captain Francis Robson’s Life of Hyder Ally (1786), 
among the contemporary European accounts of the life 
and times of Haidar, so far available, are next of consi- 
derable value for the history of Haidar’s period of office 
as the Regent and Generalissimo of Mysore (1761-1782). 
Robson and De La Tour are, in particular, contempo- 
rary, authorities for the war of 1767-1769, in which they 
both took part. ( The First Mysore War ending with the 
Treaty of Madras, 1769). Col. Wilks refers to De La Tour 
in his work (1. 587) in a foot-note. From a single state- 
ment of his, Col. Wilks draws an adverse inference against 
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him and his general credibility as a recorder of what he 
saw or heard. This seems rather hard on him. Though 
he has to be used, like many other writers of hiB period! 
with due care, he supplies many details which others\k> 
not even hint at, much less refer to or describe. Boftson 
is not referred to by Wilks, though Sir Murray Bammick, 
the Editor of his work, mentions him in his footnotes 
(e.g., I. 549, 587 et seq ). While Bobson, the English 
writer who was a Lieutenant in Col. Smith's army, 
generally writes from the Englishgaoint of view, Peixoto, 
the Portuguese writer, and De La Tour, the French 
writer, wlm were European officers under Haidar, show 
an intimate acquaintance with the affairs of Mysore 
during the period they served respectively under him. 
Their writings, which add to the information derived from 
other sources, are, however, to be used with caution, as 
they are sometimes prone to exaggerate and record from 
hearsay. The Memoirs of Hyder Aly Khan and Tippoo 
Sultan appended to Major Charles Stewart’s A Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the Oriental Library of Tippoo Sultan 
(1809); though slightly earlier in point of date than 
Wilks’ work, are brief but uncritical accounts compiled 
mostly from unsifted materials, and hence require to be 
approached with prudence. 

Among other European sources, Adrian Moens* 
Memorandum (1781) embodying an account of Haidar 
Ali (published in Selections from the Records of the 
Madras Government — Dutch Records , No. 13) is of some 
value as throwing interesting light on Haidar’s relations 
with Malabar and Travancore down to 1781, though it 
is not wholly trustworthy. Captain Innes Munro’s A 
Narrative of Military Operations on the Coromandel 
Coast (1789) contains a firsthand account of the early 
phases of the war of 1780-1784 (The Second Mysore 
War) from the English point of view by one who per- 
sonally took part in it against Haidar, and forms an 
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admirable supplement to other sources. Lieut. Col. 
William Fullerton’ s A View of English Interests in India 
(1787) and the Memoirs of the Late War in Asia (1788) 
by an officer of Col. Baillie's detachment, are of value as 
throwing sidelights on the war in its later phases, down 
to the conclusion of the Treaty of Mangalore (1784). Lt. 
Col. William Kirkpatrick’s Select Letters of Tippoo 
Sultan (1811), generally a work of considerable interest 
from the point of view of the administration of Tipu, 
contains also invaluable material for the political history 
of the early years of Tipu’s regime down to 1786. The 
Poona Residency Correspondence , Vol. Ill (1937), 
published by the Government of Bombay, is of inesti- 
mable value as containing documents throwing a flood 
of light on the diplomatic background of the war of 
1790-1792 ( The Third Mysore War) ending with the 
Definitive Treaty of Seringapatam (1792), while Lieut. 
Roderick Mackenzie’s A Sketch of the War with Tippoo 
Sultaun (2 Vols, 1793-1794), Major Dirom’s A Narrative 
of the Campaign in India , which terminated the War 
with Tippoo Sultan (1793) and Lieut. Edward Moor’s 
Narrative of Operations of Captain Little's Detachment , 
etc, (1794), are equally valuable sources for the 
different phases of that war. For the war which 
terminated with the fall of Seringapatam and the death 
of Tipu Sult&n ( The Fourth Mysore War t 1799), Col. 
Alexander Beatson’s A View of the Origin and Conduct 
of the War with Tippoo Sultaun (1800) forms an 
excellent authority. 

Among the documents, the Letters published in the 
volumes of the Selections from the Peshwa Daftar 
(Nos. 29, 35 to 38) are of value for the Mysore-Mahratta 
relations down to about 1780, while those published in 
the volumes of the Calendar of Persim Correspondence 
(Nos. 1 to 6) are useful for the Mysare-Karaatic-cum- 
English relations down to 1785. The select extracts 
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from the manuscript volumes of Military Consultations , 
Secret Consultations , Country Correspondence , Tellicherry 
Factory Records ( Diaries and Letters Received), Military 
Sundries , Despatches to England , etc., of the fVitf 
St. George Records, preserved in the Madras Record 
Office, and the documents published or referred to in the 
Selections from Letters , Despatches, etc., in the Bombay 
Secretariat (Maratha Series), Press List of Records of 
the Foreign Department of the Government of India, etc., 
are of unique interest as adding t^ our direct knowledge 
of the affairs of the period down to 1799 from the 
Mysore jroint of view, while the documents published in 
C. U. Aitchison’s A Collection of Treaties, Engagements 
and Sunnads (Vol. IX, 1909) and the Mysore State 
Papers (Vol. I, 1920) give us an insight into the Mysore 
Treaties and the Rdna Correspondence which led to the 
restoration of the kingdom of Mysore to the Mysore 
Royal Family in 1799. 
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(1) The Story op the Conquest op Bednur. 

Basappa Nayaka II of Ikkeri or Keladi died in 1754 
and of what followed, we have several versions. Among 
these are the following with their probable dates : 
Haidar-Namah (1784); De La Tour (1784); Robson 
(1786); Kirmani (1800); Keladi-Nripa-Vijayam (1800- 
1804); and Wilks (1810). These different versions are 
briefly set down below. 

The story as told in the “ Haidar-Namah ” : The earliest 
contemporary version is to be found in the 1 Haidar- 
Ndmdh. This work introduces us to the episode 
immediately after the conquest of Chitaldrug. During 
Haidar’s stay in Chitaldrug, we are told, he made known 
to the Pajegar, Medekere Nayaka, the following : “ Before 
we set out on thiB expedition against you, we wrote to 
the state of Bednur, seeking their assistance in accord- 
ance with the terms of their agreement with Mysore 
(j Jcararu ). Great irregularity having prevailed in 
Bednur, our harkdrs demanded a reply from Dewan 
IJanjaiya and Nirvanaiya. The latter directed a negative 
reply being given, while the scribe insisted on some 
lame excuse being pleaded. Thereupon Dafedar Bhad* 
rana-Timma of the Gollar community said that it was 
ill-becoming on their part to write like that to a person 
like Haidar, who, having lately superseded the king of 
Mysore, had succeeded to the headship of that State 
itself 0 samsthdnddhipati J. At this the scribe became 
exasperated and bawled out : “ * If Gollars become coun- 
cillors or advisers on matters of State, why should we be 
here ? ' Taking him at his word, the authorities of 
Bednur have accordingly sent me an ill-mannered reply 
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{kl\u vakkane ). Moreover a woman is administering 
that State now, and much looseness prevails there. What 
do you say now?” Whereupon Medfckere Nay aka 
represented as follows: “The last king of B^dApr 
adopted a person by name Channabasappa Nay aka and 
installed him on the throne. On the old king’s death, 
his queen Vlrammaji (Rani Virammdji), having con- 
tracted an intimacy with one Nimbaiya, bestowed on 
him the office of Sarvddhikdri or Chief Minister. 
Disgusted with this state of affairs, Channabasappa 
Nayaka manouvred to get Nimbaiya’ s connection with 
the Bednur palace severed. Not tolerating this, 
Vlrammaji, one day, during the act of shampooing 
through a professional athlete ( jettiya kaiyinda yenne 
vattuvdga), had Channabasappa treacherously strangled 
by the neck and buried in a pit ( kritrimadinda Channa- 
basappa Nayakana koralu hisukisi guniyalli hdki ). 
Then Vlrammaji had another boy adopted. Since then 
she has been as usual conducting the administration in 
close association with Nimbaiya. Kriahpappa Nayaka 
of Kallakere has been one of the administrative officers 
there ( kdrubari ). The old officers of State ( halabas ) 
have fallen to the background ; even Dalavai Vira- 
bhadra Nayaka has been removed from power. There is 
no strength or vigour in the army. As regards Channa- 
basappa Nayaka, further, it was found, his life had not 
completely gone out (purd prana hogiralilla) when he 
was buried. He rebreathed and rose up from the pit 
{usurutirugi guniyinda eddu bandu) . Since then he has 
been living with me in Chitaldrug. The kingship of 
Bednur must be secured for him.” Haidar said in reply that 
he would do so. Accordingly he sent for the Pretender, 
that false Bftja who had been resurrected (d sullu mdtma 
Gaibu rdja nembavana karasi bhSfi tegedp kondu) t and, 
accompanied by 'him and Medekere Nayaka, proceeded 
on an expedition to Nagar (HaidrNdm, r it 26*97). 
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It will be seen here that the son adopted by Basappa 
Nayaka II is suggested to have tried to get rid of 
Nimbaiya ; that Virammaji therefore tried to get rid of 
him ; and that he escaped with his life from the grave, 
having yet a little life in him, and that he had been in 
the custody of the Palegar of Ghitaldrug, who espoused 
his cause with Haidar, who agreed to do so and started 
on his expedition. There is, however, no reference in 
this version to either the second adopted son or to the 
murder being an accomplished fact, though the author 
of the Haidar-Namdh does not evince any belief in the 
story of the rising from the grave and suggests that the 
man introduced by the Palegar was only a pretender 
— that false Raja who was brought into existence for the 
purpose of the insurrection. 

De La Tour's Version : According to De La Tour, 
“ the son of the Queen of Canara had escaped from Rana 
Bidnoor (i.e., Bednur), capital of that kingdom, and 
came to the Suba (i.e., Haidar) at Bisnagar (i.e., Basava- 
patna) 1 , to implore his assistance, that his mother might 
be compelled to put him in possession of the kingdom of 
his ancestors — the regency of which she had held since 
the death of her husband, the late king, and father of 
'jroung prince, and still retained it, though her son had 
arrived at the age prescribed by law for him to take 
charge of the government himself.” De La Tour adds 
that 11 the young prince ” was “ favorably received, and 
his mother was cited, by an ambassador of Haidar, to 
appear before the Suba (i.e., himself) at a time fixed. 
This woman, who possessed a degree of courage unusual 

1. BMivipftfri described by De I* Sear u the “ kingdom of Bicnagar or 

BMMfetaan” See m to thi* identification , p. 497, f.e-101 $upra. Baaa- 
wipatna to now a rained village ta the N. W. of Ghanhegiri. Originally 
the teat of the BaeavCpatP* ehieto. afterwards known aa the Terfkere 
PI]egir», It was taken by the BednOr chief about the middle of the 17th 
eeatuxy. tt** Mahrattie then got possession and Haidar wrested it 
lrotnthem ln(or«bontl7S8. ■* 
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in her sex, and who, from the anarchy that had long 
reigned in the Mogol’s empire, was habituated to despise 
the orders of the emperor and his officers, replied to the 
ambassador of Haidar, that she was queen, and ki^w 
no superior. On this answer, which Hyder expected, 
war was determined on against the queen/’ (De La 
Tour, o.c., I. 81-82). It is clear from this version that 
Channabasava, the son adopted by Basappa N&yaka 
H, chafed under the restraints put upon him by Bfiui 
Virammaji despite his approaching the age at which he 
could succeed to the throne, and escaped from her 
control md Bought Haidar’s aid at Basavapa|na, and 
Haidar, in his capacity of Nawab of Sira, called 
Virammaji to explain her conduct. She refused and 
war followed. It will be seen that De La Tour men- 
tions only Channabasappa, the first adopted son, and 
makes no reference either to the second adopted son 
or the pretender. 

Robson's Narrative : According to Bobson, it would 
seem that Basappa Nayaka II had, at his death, 
nominated his (adopted) son Channabasappa, aged then 
about nine years, to succeed him on the throne. 9 He 
was duly installed and his name made use of in all 
matters relative to the State. This continued for nearly 
a year, when, it is stated, the Queen (Virammaji) formed 
a design against the young Baja’s life, in favour of her 
brother. 3 * * * * 8 But a “ friend ” of the late Baja, Basappa 


3. Robson, Life of Hyder Ally, 38-32. Robson gives the nuns of the son 

sb Chinsvss Appiah,” which is a corrupted form of 11 Cbinnabss- 

appa." He hed evidently been sdopted before he was " appointed,*' 

as Robson says, to " succeed him in the government." Bobson was, 

, it is dear, not aware of bis adoption. 

8. The name of the " brother " referred to is not mentioned by Bobson. 
That he was identical with Ylreminiji’s maternal unde's son— 
Sdmatekhara m— there can be no doubt, for v he was a oputin of the 
Bird and young enough— being but an infant to be treated as her son 
and taken in adoption. Be was, aooording to other souses, th 
youngest son of her maternal nude Channabesappa. 
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N&yaka II, however, stood in the way . 4 5 He evidently 
made overtures to the neighbouring Palegar of Chitaldrug 
and contrived to patch up an arrangement with him for 
securing the life of Channabasappa. Robson says that 
this “friend of the Rajah ” found means “to remove 
him from court, (i.e., Rani Vlrammaji’s court) and sent 
him secretly to the care " of the Palegar of Chitaldrug. 
Here he remained in safety for eight years , 6 to the time 
of Haidar's conquest of Chitaldrug. “It was here/’ 
says Robson, “Hyder received the first impression of 
recovering the Biddenoor country ; the reinstating the 
young Rajah being the most favourable circumstance, 
and the most conducive to his secret design. A plan 
was now formed between the young Rajah, Hyder, and 
the Polligar Chief, to re-establish the Rajah in his 
country, for which service it was stipulated that Hyder 
should receive, besides a valuable present, forty lakhs of 
rupees for the expence of the undertaking, and he swore, 
without reserve, to the faithful performance of the 
treaty." 

According to Robson, the first adopted son was saved 
by a friend of Basappa Nayaka II and was despatched to 
the Palegar of Chitaldrug, who negotiated a treaty with 
Haid& for his restoration on certain terms. This version 
suggests that the adoptee was saved before any attempt 
on his life was actually made on him by Ylrammaji's 

4, Robson styles him M Me friend of the Rajah " but be mentions no name. 

He must have been interested in Channabasappa, the adoptee. 
Otherwise, be would not have taken the extreme step he took of 
opening op negotiations with the P4|egir of Ohitaldrog, the hereditary 
enemy of BednOr. Wes he Lingeppe of HOdbidare, who was imprisoned 
by the Bftpi VIrammi ji at Btunsi and later eseaped from imprison* 
ment and helped Haidar? 

5. Ghannabasappa’s age at the time of Haidar's invasion was, , according 

to Wilks, 17. Robson agrees with him, for it he was 9 years Old, as he 
says, at the time of hie soooession, and if within “ near a year" he was 
sent away from Bedndr to Ohitaldrog, end he wae Mere eight years 
in hiding, he would have been just nearing lb at the time hie sense 
was taken np by Haidar. 
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agents. The story of the jetti seems thuB entirely 
discounted. 

Kirm&nVs Version : Klrm&pi suggests neither two adop- 
tions nor the rise of a pretender (Kirm&ni, ox., 128-132)* 
According to him ( Ibid ), VIrammaji had “ lately formed 
an illicit connection with a slave ” — he means a mean 
subordinate— and the country, with all its fertility and 
riches, like the eyes of the blind, had become totally 
deprived of light, while the hearts of the people, by the 
tyranny and oppression of the dissoluteJi&ni, was sorely 
afflicted ; that foe sounds of complaint and grief were 
heard in every street and market; that on all Bides, 
thieves and robbers laid hold on the property of the poor ; 
that the men were ashamed of obeying their ruler, and 
had shut themselves up in their houses, and the women, 
licentious, fearless, and drunk with the wine of immodesty, 
ornamenting their hair, and (painting) their faces, gave 
themselves up to sensuality, and the men had no power 
to correct or reprove, even the women of their own 
families ; and that, they gave themselves up to dalliance 
in the open streets and markets, and walked about in 
eager expectation of their lovers. Truly, if rulers noted 
for want of sense be appointed to govern and protect a 
country, what hopes of comfort or safety can be 
entertained by their subjects? It appeared, therefore, 
improper that the government of such a fine province 
should be held by such a person, and that a bad woman 
should govern so beautiful and fertile a country was 
unreasonable ; besides this, she had rebelled against (Sira) 
government/' Thus reported, according to Klrm&pi, the 
news-writers of Haidar to him about the state of affairs 
at Bednur (Ibid, 126). The B&$i, according to him, 
had set such a bad example that everyone in 
her country — man and woman— had gone wrong 
and that the B&ui had so far gone as to be unfit 
to rule so beautiful a country. And then— according to 
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Klrmani — the news-writers intimated that “ there 
was a man (it was said), a descendant of the chiefs of 
that country (i.e., Bednur) ; but he was void of sense and 
intelligence — for, notwithstanding he had laboured hard 
and schemed much, in the hope to obtain the chief 
authority, he could effect nothing" [Ibid, 129). This 
reference to the 44 descendant of the chiefs of that 
country ” seems a reference to Channabasappa Nayaka, 
the adopted son of Basappa Nayaka II, who evidently, 
according to this version, had not only laboured and 
schemed but also had failed in all his attempts to get 
back his rights established. Later, it is stated by Klrmani 
( Ibid , 180) that Haidar, having learnt all this about Bednur 
from the news-writers, sent “ searching spies and able 
intelligencers " to 44 collect correct information ” respec- 
ting the government of Bednur, and that from the “ full 
and distinct account ” he received from them, he saw 
action was necessary. And then, when Haidar reached 
Chitaldrug, matters were evidently so arranged — through 
the agency of these very spies and intelligencers —that the 
41 descendant of the chiefs of that country ” came into 
touch with him. 44 About this time also," Klrmani 
writes, 44 the person who was ambitious of obtaining the 
government of Bednore, and who, as has been already 
stated, desired an opportunity to establish his claim, had 
sought refuge in Chitaldroog, and, under the auspicious 
star of his goood fortune, was introduced to the Nawaub 
(Haidar Ali>. This person promised and engaged, 
through the medium of the Chief of Chitaldroog, to 
gird his loins in the service of the Nawaub; and stated 
that he considered the service of that victorious Chief as 
an honor to his house ; and that he entreated the Nawaub 
to proceed quickly to the punishment of the BSni, whose 
government was a display of caprice, and who, like a 
man, galloped over the field of license, and extinguish the 
torch of her immodesty with the water of the sword, and 
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give to the world (the people of which had their lives on 
their lips from her oppression and tyranny) comfort, 
consolation, a new life. Seeing that the appearance of 
things was conformable to his hopes and wishes, the 

Nawaub Bahadur agreed to the prayer of this man..* * 

marched towards Nuggur (i.e., Bednur) ” (Ibid, 131 K 
The person referred to here by Kfrm&oi should be iden- 
tified with the person mentioned by him earlier, whom 
we have identified already with Ghannabasappa, the son 
adopted by Basappa Nayaka II. This^rould suggest that 
he was alive at the time of Haidar's invasion and that 
it was he wfro repaired to Haidar and sought his aid 
against Vlrammaji, his adopted mother. The reasons 
advanced by him against his adopted mother were first 
of all that she had formed an illicit liason and had set a 
bad example to her subjects who had gone wrong in their 
morals on account of her, and that her government was 
“ a display of caprice ” and oppressive and tyrannous. 
There is no mention by Kirmani of either the second 
adoptee or the pretender who personated so cunningly 
the first adoptee and was in turn deceived by Haidar. 
The “ man ” mentioned by Kirmani is identified by De 
La Tour also with the first adopted son of Basappa 
Nayaka II. 6 That De La Tour makes mention of only 
the son adopted by Basappa Nayaka II will be clear from 
the context in which his name appears in his History 
(De La Tour, o.c., I. 81). 

The story as told in the 1 4 Keladi-N ripa- Vijayam M : 
According to this work, it ?is clear that Channabasava 
died on July 8, 1757, how it is not stated. Within 17 
days of his death, Vlrammaji took in adoption &oma£§- 
khara HI, 7 and put him on the throne. He was 

6. This identification by De La Totur was first noted by Col. Miles In his 

translation of £lrai?it see Klnnigi, o.o., 181, f.n. q. 

7. According to this work, Ghannabasappa died on July 16,, 1787 (Xfooro, 

drdvana 4u. 2). His rale lasted for 8 years, from 1754 >> 1757. Sfiraa 
Afikhara III was pat on the throne on Aagast 14, 1TCT ^7#* era, drfvMO 
5a. 6). See K§. N. V, 917-918. 
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evidently an infant and this facilitated the continuance 
of her own role, at least until her nominee came of age. 
As mentioned in the text of this work, he was the 
youngest son of her maternal uncle Channa-Virappa, 
who wap the Pattana-Setfci or the leading merchant of 
Bankapur. The Keladi-Nripa-Vijayam makes no 
mention of the pretender and does not give any indication 
of how Ghannabasappa came by his end. Nor does it 
furnish any details of the war that led to the final defeat 
and death of Rani Virammaji. Lingappa-Kavi, the author 
of the work, stops rather abruptly his narrative, with the 
curt statement that Vlramm&ji and SomaSekhara ruled 
for five years and six months from livara , Srdvana ha. 
5 to CMtrahhdnu , Mdgha £u. 5 (1757-1763), when the 
kingdom (of Bednur) ceased to exist. And with it, he 
adds, “here ends the kingdom of the &ivabhaktas” 
(Ke~N. V., 223). It may, however, be inferred that 
these details are omitted by Linganua-Kavi for the obvious 
reason that they do not pertain to the object of his 
narrative, which waB to chronicle the deeds of charity 
done by the kings of Keladi, who were pious devotees 
of Siva. 

"Wilks* Version : According to Wilks, Basappa Nayaka 
II left as his heir an adopted son named Channa- 
Basappa Nayaka, about 17 years of age, under the 
guardianship of his widow R&ui Virammaji, until he 
should himself have attained sufficient experience. The 
Rfini — so this version runs— had formed a connection of 
shameless publicity with a person named Nimbaiya, 
evidently a subordinate of hers. The notoriety and 
public scandal of this attachment had drawn animad- 
versions from the young R&ja (Channa-Basappa Nayaka 
III), and the lovers had found it expedient, in 1757, to 
remove this rude observer by employing a jetti (a pro- 
fessional athlete) while shampooing him in his bath, to 
dislocate his neck and destroy him. In his place, they 
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selected an adopted infant to fill* the throne. Thus 
passed some five years, when a pretender started in the 
land announcing himself as Channabasappa, saved by 
an artifice of the jetti, concealed in his bouse for five, 
years and escaped in time to implore the protection of 
his neighbours in the recovery of his patrimony. This 
is the story told by Wilks . 8 It postulates two adoptions, 
one by Basappa Nayaka II at or before his death, and 
another by Virammaji after his death, besides bringing 
into being a pretender, who seeks to palm himself off as 
the person adopted by Basappa Nayafta II. 

We have air out above the different versions relating 
to what befell Channabasava, the adopted son of 
Basappa Nayaka II. The point for determination is 
whether he really survived the attempt on his life said to 
have been made by or at the instance of Bani 
Virammaji, Queen of Bednur. Whether Virammaji got 
rid of him herself or instigated some one else to get 
rid of him, need not detain us for any length of time, 
as it may be granted that in any event it would 
have been to her interest if he were put out of the way. 
Where versions relating to a historical event differ, 
as in the present case, a mere interpretation of sources 
may not help to solve the most important problem. It 
is necessary to compare the oldest preserved versions 
with their descriptions and to judge how far their cha- 
racter agrees or disagrees with the descriptions given in 
the later ones. Only then would we perceive the typical 
qualities of the writers and the circumstances under 
which the later developments came about. Such a 
confronting of versons, earlier and later, would help us 
to know the character of the versions developed by the 

8. Wilks, o.c., I. 603-508. Wilks does not quote bis authority. But his 
version is probably based on what Badr-u-Zarafin, whom he mentions 
later, should have narrated to him (Ibid, 009, (. n.). Wilks* version has 
been given above nearly in his own words. 
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different writers 9 , * Applying this principle of inter- 
pretation, we see that the version appearing in the 
Haidar-N&m&h, which is the earliest known, barring 
that of De La Tour, which is secondary in character and 
value, suggests that Ghannabasappa did not die as the 
result of the attempt made on him and was saved and 
made his way to the Chitaldrug Palegar, who protected 
him safely until he got Haidar to take up his cause. The 
author of the Haidar -N amah , however, does not seem 
to believe in the story of his having been saved. And 
for that very reason he calls the man introduced by the 
Chitaldrug Palegar “ that pretender who was known as 
the Gaibu Raja.” De La Tour’s version represents 
Channabasava as meeting Haidar in person at Basava- 
patna and requesting his aid against his adopted mother 
Vlrammaji, who had kept him out of his kingdom, 
though he was of age to assume charge of it. This 
makes a further departure which is not confirmed by any 
other version, especially the meeting of Haidar at Basa- 
vapatna, while there is a total omission of the name of the 
Chitaldrug P&legar, which several other versions mention 
in this connection. This version, therefore, seems farther 
away from the actual truth. Robson’s version, though 
ttf o years later in point of date, seems nearest the truth 
in certain particulars. It represents Channabasava as 
having been saved from the hands of the Rafli, even 
before any attempt was made on him and that by a friend 
of his adopted father. This makes the long Btory of the 
jetti being employed by the IJani to do away with him 
nothing but an invention just like the other one that 
represents hipa as having been buried alive mistakenly as 
dead and as having later escaped from the grave with 
life to the Chitaldrug Palegar, who later introduced him 
to Haidar. 

9. See, on this point of methodology, J. Prusek in Archiv Orientalia, Vol, X, 
&t December 1988, 
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It is possible that these latter versidns, which we see in 
the full blown form in Wilks, were stories current from 
the earliest days, which, in due course, came to oust the 
true story, of which probably we have the simplest form 
in Bobson. Seeing the inimical attitude of the Ri?i, a 
friend of the father of Channabasava quietly managed 
to secure and send him away to the Chitaldrug P&legfcr, 
who later made him a political catspaw in his own 
interests. This version would make Channabasava live 
until after he meets Haidar, in whioh case the inference 
would follow that though the story wks current that he 
had died lon^mack, he was actually alive and had come 
to claim his kingdom in company with Haidar, his 
restorer. This has the merit of reconciling all the 
versions which represent Channabasava as both escaping 
from the Rani’s clutches and meeting, after some years 
of hidden life, Haidar in his camp and asking for his aid 
against the Rani. Klrm&ni’s version, which, as might be 
expected, is graphic to a degree, is entirely in 
keeping with this view of the matter. It represents 
Channabasava not only as living but as a live individual 
visiting Haidar and as having a long conversation with 
him and promising “ to gird his loins in the service of 
the Nawaub.” But the Keladi-Nripa-Vijayam represents 
Channabasava as having died on July 8, 1757, and states 
that on this event occurring, Rani Vlrammaji took in 
adoption her maternal uncle’s son in his place and 
carried on the administration in his name. How to 
reconcile the death, so definitely mentioned, with the 
representation in the other sources that Channabasava 
either escaped from the Rani's hands, or from the grave 
to which he had been consigned, or from the Jetti's mur- 
derous deed to the Chitaldrug Pale gar ? It is quite possible 
that the Rani believed that he had been done away with, 
agreeably to the stories made current at the time, and the 
author of the Keladi-Nripa-Vijayam believed in it and set 

PDP* 
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down the date of his alleged death y the day fixed being 
the one on which he was alleged to have died, while 
actually he had been saved from the alleged unfriendly 
clutches of the Rani and sent away out of her sight by 
the friend of his ’adopted father, and from hiding later 
resurrected to wreak his vengeance on the Rapi with the 
aid of Haidar. From the point of view suggested above, 
it would follow that all the versions which represent 
Channabasava as living at the time of Haidar, contain a 
measure of truth in them ; that the Raidar-Namah' s 
disbelief in the identity of the so-called pretender with 
Channabasava, the actual adoptee of Basappa Nay aka II, 
was either a natural or an assumed one, more probably 
the former than the latter, though it suited Haidar’s 
purposes very well ; and that the statement made by the 
author of th eKeladi-Nripa-Vijwyam was one set down 
in the honest belief that Channabasava had died — as was 
possibly given out at the time — when he, with the aid 
of his fathers friend, left the Rani’s protection. 

(2) TirunAl. 

Tirund ] : a Tamil word, literally meaning holy day . 
From and after the memorable reign of Krishnadevaraya, 
the Vijayanagar King (1509-1630), 6rI-Vaishpavism grew 
in strength throughout the Vijayanagar kingdom (see 
M ys. Gaz ., II. iii. 1908-24, 2009, 2097-2101, etc.). One 
result of this advance of Sri- Vaishnavisin was the importa- 
tion of Tamil words into Telugu, the home language of 
the kings, which also spread throughout the length and 
breadth of the Peninsula, including the Tamil and 
Kannada Districts. Another result was that Tamil 
words came to be freely used in popular conversation, 
with the further consequence that they came into vogue 
even in the literature of the day. Thus, Allasani Pedda- 
narya, the court-poet of Krishparaya, uses this very 
word Tirun&l in a well-known verse in the introductory 
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portion of his famous poem Manucharitramu, The 
passage runs as follows : simha bhiidhara Tirun&llakum 
digu sura prakarambulu (I. 39). The word Tirundl was 
likewise adopted into the Kannada language, when des- 
cribing the festival days connected with temples. Bee, 
for instance, reference to Gajendra- Tirun&l (ante, I. 
185-186) and Nanjaraja-Tirundl (ante, p. 507 of 
this Vol.), etc. Even earlier incorporation of Tamil 
words has been traced. Thus, in Kdiikhandam 2 (180), 
the word Unnamale is used for A^itakuchamba, and 
Anndmale juc Arundchalam ; similarly the words 
manndse ana ponnase in the same verse. In Markandeya- 
Purdnam, we have the word Avisdli , a Tamil word 
signifying “ a woman who has gone wrong. ” In the 
Amukta-malyada of Krishparaya, we have many Tamil 
words freely used. The following examples may be 
quoted : — Poravilamgdya (II. 97) ; Aluvaru (II. 94) ; 
Munnavaru (V. 92) ; Pentiruvadi (IV. 30) ; Tedu in the 
sense “to search,*’ “to desire” or “to wish for” ; 
Panydramu indicating “ cakes " ; Odame (ornament) ; 
Savi (key) ; Sdpadi (having eaten) ; Moramu (the 
bamboo container in which sweepings are gathered for 
throwing out, generally used in households) ; and 
Nanju (poison), are other words found in the Amukta- 
mdlyada (see Vedam Venkataraya Sastri’s Edition, pp. 
51-52, for a more detailed note on the subject). Similarly, 
the continued absorption of Tamil words from £ri- 
Vaishpava hagiology and religion into Kannada literature 
and inscriptions has to be explained, such absorption 
being both natural and necessary from the point of view 
of feri-Vaishuava religious practices taken over. We 
may conclude this short note by quoting a popular 
Telugu song of unknown date — referring to Tirundl — 
which runs as follows : sannabiyam danchi danchi | 
smchi nmda posi pdsi | Kanchi Tirundl ckuda pdte 
pdte\ sanchi pbyerd , Cl Bdghhava | sanchi poyerd , 
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0 ! Raghava ||. Tfiis may be translated literally thus: 
Pound and pound the best rice ; Pill and fill the sack ; 
Witnessing the Tirana / at Kanchi, the sacks are gone, 
Oh 1 Raghava ! The sacks are gone, Oh ! Raghava ! 
(The reference to Kanchi here is to Conjeeveram, the 
famous Sri-Vaishuava temple, not far from Madras; 
Raghava is the presiding deity at TiruvaJlur, the well- 
known 6ri-Vaishnava temple, between Madras and 
Arkonam). 

(3) On the Sovereignty of the Indian Powers 

IN THE 18th CENTURY. 

If Mysore found in the Mahrattas a serious competitor 
to the sovereignty of the South of India in the 17th 
century (see Ante Vol. 1. Appendix PP. 570-574), both 
these powers found themselves confronted in their 
objective by the Nizamate of the Deccan on the 
one hand and the Nazimate or Nawabship of Arcot on 
the other in the 18th century. During the period 
following the death of AurangzTb and the succession of 
weaklings to the Mughal Empire (down to 1748), 
centrifugal tendencies began to manifest themselves. 
The sovereignty of the Central Government at Delhi 
was in a nebulous state. The suzerainty of the Imperial 
Mughal was more nominal than real and the component 
parts of the Empire, fighting for their existence, sought 
to establish their sovereignty, each in its own way. 
A loose term, the word sovereignty in the 18th century 
carried with it the right on the part of a superior power 
to demand a monetary consideration from a less power- 
ful neighbour. This, as understood at the time, was 
not literally tribute paid regularly by a chief or potentate 
to an organised power, but a “ levy ”, " contribution ”, 
“ indemnity ”, exacted at the point of the sword, as is 
connoted by the terms chauth, sardeshmukhi , pdshkash , 
khaiiq lane, etc., met with in contemporary literature. 
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The Nizam, the hew-comer on the stage of the Deccan 
politics of the 18th century, was originally the Mughal 
Subaddr of the Deccan and as such its virtual ruler. 
The Deccan was reckoned in Akbar’s time one of the 
subahs of the Mughal Empire. 1 At the head of each 
sabah there was a Subaddr or Governor, assisted by a 
Dew an (or Finance Minister) and a Faujddr (or head of 
the local militia) . The Subaddr had full civil and military 
control over the province and maintained a court 
modelled on that of the Mughal sovereign himself. 8 Each 
subah was gpjbdivided into a number of sarkars , each 
sarkdr being split up into a number of parganas, and 
each pargana was made up of a number of villages, each 
with its own local government. When Aurangzlb died in 
1707, Chinkillich Khan, better known as Asaf 3 ah, 
returned to his province of the Deccan, and became 
independent of Delhi about 1724. Nadir Shah invaded 
Delhi in 1739 and one result of it was that the office of 
Subddar of the Deccan became in every way hereditary. 8 
Asaf Jah established himself at Hyderabad and from there 
was supposed to control the vast territory which extended 

1. Under Akbar, the subahs were 15 in number; later the three subahs in 

the Deooan were added to them. Under Aurangzlb, the number of 
subahs were raised from three to six in the Decoan and from 15 to 18 
in the north as the result of certain re-arrangements carried ont in 
connection with the fixing of the territorial limits of the older provinces. 

2. Fora detailed account of the duties of these provincial officers, Bee 

V. A. Smith, Akbar the Great Moghul , 360 et seq. 

8 It is said, indeed, that Nadir Shah in his treaty with Muhammad Shah 
made a stipulation that all the subadarships should bemade hereditary 
in the families which possessed them at that time. It is suggested 
that he did this at the instance of Asaf Jah, who is said to have 
invited him to invade India in revenge for the " affront put on 
him by Muhammad Shah." It has also been suggested that this artiole 
was “ doubtless a stroke of politios in the Persian oonqueror to divide 
the forces of an Empire whose strength was sufficiently established in 
the army of 120,000 men assembled to oppose him ; and which under 
an Emperor of another disposition, might revenge the insult sustained 
by him" (De La Tour, o.c., 1*2). Dow’s Hindustan gives many 
stories which were current about the oauses of the invasion of Nftdir 
Shah. According to them, Nadir Shah was invited to India by Asaf 
Jah and S&dat Khan. See Elphinstone, o.c., 720, f.n. 32. 
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from the Gulf of Cambay to Bengal together with the 
peninsular courts from Cambay to the Golf of Bengal. 
This area was reckoned a third part of the Mughal 
Empire and comprised many really independent king- 
doms and states, which had neither been conquered by 
the Mughals nor over which they had ever even pretend- 
ed to hold sway. These included nominally the 
territories occupied by the Mahrattas, who not only 
disputed Mughal sovereignty but were also allowed 
to levy chauth and sardeshmukhi by the Emperor 
Aurangzib, a practice continued by Asaf Jah ; the 
kingdom of Ikkeri, which made up the whole of the 
Kanara country ; Cochin, Malabar and Travancore, 
into all which countries the Mughal army had never 
penetrated owing to the physical difficulties presented by 
them ; Mysore, only the outer fringes of which had been 
so far touched in the wake of Bijapur forces ; and the 
extreme South of India beyond Trichinopoly, comprising 
the Madura and Tinnevelly countries, over which the 
assertion of authority had been so far found all but 
impossible. The so-called “ subjection ” to the Mughal, 
power was thus entirely nominal for the most part. This 
did not, however, prevent pretensions to suzerainty on 
the part of the Nizam when the break-up of the Mughal 
Empire became general. Nor did it prevent his claim 
to nominate persons to the several sarkars forming the 
subahs , though this right to nominate was originally 
subject to confirmation by the Mughal Emperor. The 
headship of these sarkars was not hereditary and had 
always been made by the provincial subdddr concerned. 
Included among these in the Deccan was the NawSb- 
ship of Arcot, to which both the Nizam and the 
successors of Muhammad Shah, the Mughal Emperor, 
asserted their right in later times. This was the basis on 
which the fight to the Karnatic between the rival Nawabs 
and their supporters came to be sustained from about 1740, 
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when Ddst All, the then Nawab, was attacked and killed 
in an invasion of the Mahrattas. The Nawabship of 
Arcot, though not hereditary, had been in his family for 
some time. Added to it, he had a number of perso^k 
belonging to his family and holding under him near 
about Arcot the charge of small aarJcdrs such as Vellore, 
Wandiwash, etc. The Naw&b of Arcot also pretended, 
to claim the overlordship of Tanjore, Madura and 
Tinnevelly and other places further south, which actually 
never recognised his claims. 

It was in^his state of affairs that' two foreign nations 
(i.e.j the Emglish and the French) sought to establish 
themselves in South India, pretending to help the local 
powers to settle their own differences while prejudicing 
the rights of third parties like Mysore. This was 
particularly so on the termination of the war in 
the Karnatic and the conclusion of the truce 
between the English and the French in 1753. A confe- 
rence was held at Sadras on 3rd January 1754, when a 
dispute arose between the two European powers as to the 
origin and relative validity of the patents ( sanads ) of the 
respective Indian claimants, Nawab Muhammad All and 
the Nizam Salabat Jang (whose cause they espoused), to 
the suzerainty of the Karnatic and the Deccan. The 
following passage from Orme on this topic, though 
long, is pertinent and speaks for itself 

“ The English deputies, ” writes Orme, “ opened the 
conference by proposing as the basis of the negociation, 
that Mahomed Ally should be acknowledged Nabob of the 
Carnatic, with the same authority as had ever been 
possessed by any former Nabob ; and that the king of 
Tanjore should be guaranteed in the peaceable possession 
of his kingdom. The French then produced their ideas 
of a basis, and the whole of their terms together : their 
basis implied the acknowledgment of Salabad Jing as 
the soubah of the Deccan, and the immediate release of 
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the French prisoners taken during the war : the English, 
in return for their acquiescence to these two articles, 
were to be exempted from the ground-rent of 
Madras, a small fine formerly paid to the 

Government of Arcot; they were to keep possession 
of the country of Fonomalee ; and some establishment 
was to be made for Mahomed Ally after his 

difference with the Mysorean concerning Trichinopoly 
was conciliated. It was impossible to have made 
proposals more directly opposite ; for by acknowledging 
Salabad Jing without restrictions, the French would be- 
come arbiters of the fate of the English in the Carnatic, 
as they would of the French, if Mahomed Ally was 
acknowledged ; so that each side required of the other 
to give up everything before they had well begun to 
treat of anything. However the business did not stop, 
and the French deputies produced seven patents, which 
they called their authorities for interfering as they had 
done, in the affairs of the Mogul Government, and for 
making the present demands ; two of these were patents 
from Murzafa Jing, one appointing Mr. Dupleix com- 
mander in all the countries from the river Kristna to 
thp sea, the other, Chunda Saheb governor of the Car- 
natic ; four were from Salabad Jing, two confirming the 
two foregoing, another giving the countries of Arcot 
and Trichinopoly to Mr. Dupleix after the death of 
Chunda Saheb; the other appointing Mortiz Ally of 
Vellore, lieutenant under Mr. Dupleix in these countries ; 
the seventh and last piece, which the French called the 
most authentic, was a letter from the Great Mogul, 
confirming all that Salabad Jing had done in favour of 
Mr. Dupleix and his allies. The French deputies then 
asked what titles the English had to produce; who 
replied that they consisted of patents from Nazir Jing, 
Gazi-o-din Khan, and the Great Mogul, appointing 
Mahomed Ally Nabob of the Carnatic ; here again was a 
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flat contradiction, and of such a nature as could not be 
adjusted without sending the deputies to Delhi. The 
French, notwithstanding, insisted that the titles should 
be examined ; and being told that the Nabob’s were a^ 
Trichinopoly, desired that they might be immediately 
sent for ; nevertheless they in the meantime delivered 
copies of their own to be scrutinized by the English 
deputies. But Mr. Saunders, convinced that this exami- 
nation would multiply discussions, without removing any 
of the suspicions and objections which prevailed with 
both sides Ajp the validity of the adversary’s titles, 
came closer the point, and ordered his deputies to 
propose that the English and French should be put in 
possession of lands of equal value in such different parts 
of the province as might prevent future disputes ; that 
the commerce of the two Companies in the Carnatic 
should be established on equal terms of advantage ; that 
security should be given to the Mysoreans for such a 
sum of money as upon an equitable adjustment of their 
account might appear to be due to them ; that a pension 
should be assigned to Rajah Saheb, the son of Chunda 
Saheb, and that the French prisoners should be released ; 
provided Mr. Dupleix would acknowledge Mahomed Ally 
Nabob of the Carnatic. These proposals left the French 
superior by the whole of their possessions to the north- 
ward, which were of much greater value than what the 
English would have been content to take, subject to an 
equality with them in the Carnatic ; a moderation which 
would have been inconsistent with the continual success 
of the English arms, if the expences of the war had not 
already greatly hurt the commercial interests of the East 
India Company, restrained, by their charter, from enlarg- 
ing their capital. The acknowledgment of Mahomed Ally 
appeared the only difficulty in Mr. Saunders’ proposal ; 
but even this might be removed by the English acknow- 
ledging Salabad Jing, on condition that he would 
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confirm Mahomed Ally in the Nabobship ; and that the 
French would likewise agree to concur equally with 
the English in supporting this prince in his government. 
But Mr. Dupleix was so intoxicated by his connexions 
with Salabad Jing, and his notions of his own authority 
in the Carnatic, that he rejected Mr. Saunders’ proposal 
with disdain. It was now no longer possible to mistake 
hiB views, or to doubt that he had any other intention 
than to leave thS English in possession of a fortieth part 
of the territories dependent on Arcot, on condition that 
they would tamely suffer him to keep and govern all the 
rest with absolute sovereignty. Big with these ideas, 
he ordered his deputies to insist strenuously on the 
validity of his titles ; and whilst they were explaining 
the various events which had led their nation to the 
acquisition of euch important prerogatives, the English 
deputies discovered that the Mogul’s letter to Mr. 
Dupleix wanted the usual signature, which is a seal 
engraved with his name and titles, and stamped with ink 
at the head of the patent. They likewise observed that 
the seal impressed on the wax which had secured the 
cover of the letter, appeared by the date to be thirty- 
three years old, and consequently belonged to a former 
emperor. These defects naturally gave them many 
suspicions, which were much confirmed, when, on 
desiring an explanation from the French deputies, they 
immediately recalled all their papers, giving for a reason, 
that they would not submit them to any farther exami- 
nation before the Nabob’s patents were produced. This 
in reality was no reason at all ; they, however, consulted 
Mr. Dupleix on the objections made to the Mogul’s 
letter, who replied that the piece he had delivered to 
them was only a duplicate, to which the writer in the 
secretary’s office at Delhi might have thought it needless 
to affix the seal of signature, and that with the same 
negligence the first seal which came to hand might have 
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been taken up by him to seal the 'cover ; but that the 
original brought by the Mogul's officer deputed from 
Delhi, had the seal of signature affixed to it, whioh was 
dated in the first year of the reign of the late emperot^ 
Hamed Schah (Muhammad Shah) ; and that the letter itself 
was dated in the fifth year of his reign, the same in which 
it was received. It now became necessary to examine the 
original, and to enquire whether it was the custom in 
the secretary's office at Delhi to pay so little attention 
to duplicates ; but Mr. Saunders and. the English deputies 
thought thaLwhat they had already seen and heard was 
a sufficient^roof that the copy was a forgery, and con- 
cluded the same of the original, and the rest of the 
French papers ; the French deputies nevertheless 
persisted to defend the authenticity of them ; and lest 
the abrupt manner in which they had withdrawn them 
from farther examination should be interpreted as a 
proof that they themselves knew their pieces could not 
stand the test, they now gave another reason for this 
part of their conduct, alleging that they had recalled 
them only for fear copies should be taken in order to 
direct Mahomed Ally in making out those patents he 
had promised to produce. The blundering apology 
exposed their cause more than any remarks which 
their adversaries had hitherto made; for it was 
a tacit acknowledgment, that they themselves 
were convinced of the possibility of forging patents with 
so much dexterity that the artifice could not be detected. 
It might have been asked, by what means they arrived 
at this conviction ; and the English deputies might have 
added, as the natural consequences of this principle laid 
down by their adversaries, that if Mahomed Ally could 
avail himself of such arts, Mr. Dupleix might have made 
use of them likewise; this argument, however, was 
not produced, either because it did not occur, because it 
would have exploded the pretentions arising from patents 
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on both sides: hat' this the English ought to have 
wished, since it would have reduced the conference to a 
plan of equality, which would give them a right to 
demand an equal share of the countries to the north- 
ward, or to insist that the French should relinquish them ; 
after which the English might have consented to recede 
from this demand, on condition that Mr. Dupleix should 
acknowledge Mahomed Ally in the Carnatic ; but argu- 
ments have very little influence in treaties, and both 
sides had already made use of such sharp invectives on 
the conduct of their adversaries during the war, that it 
was manifest neither had any hopes of bringing about a 
reconciliation. Thus the conference broke up on the 
eleventh day after it began, leaving both sides more 
exasperated than ever.” 4 

This apart, the English, as subsequent events showed 
( vide Yol. Ill of this work), knew from the beginning 
the fundamental weakness of the position of Nawab 
Muhammad All in his claims to the Nawabship of 
Arcot and the sovereignty— alleged or real— of the South. 
In espousing his cause, they came into conflict with 


4. Orme, Indoatan , I. 887-841. Wilks gives a telling summary of the above 
episode thus: "In January 1754, the deputies appointed by both 
parties met at the intermediate and neutral Dutoh settlement of 
Badras. The discussions commenced with unfolding their mutual 
projeota : the English contending for the acknowledgment of Mahom. 
med Ali as Nabob of Arcot, and the guarantee of the Baja of Tanjore ; 
and the Frenoh, for the acknowledgment of Salabat Jung as Soubadar 
of the Deokan, and the rejection of Mohammed Ali as Nabob of Arcot. 
It was plain from the commencement, that theviewB of the parties, 
could never be brought to coincide ; but they began most gravely to 
disouss the legal titles of their several Soubadars and Nabobs on which 
these respective projects were founded, and to produce the authenti- 
cated instruments of investiture; all of them supported, as usual, by 
the mandates of the Mogul. Publio discussion oould scaroely have 
assumed more lndiorous shapes than arose from the scrutiny of seals, 
offloial forms, signatures and dates, and reoiprooal accusations of 
forgery ; and the conferences broke up in eleven days from their 
commencement, after the expenditure of much paper, infinite 
rancour, and very distinguished ingenuity on both sides (Wilks, o. c. 
I. 876). 
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Mysore, whom, as we have seen, the Nawab had grossly 
wronged by the violation of his solemnly contracted treaty 
obligations in regard to the cession of Trichinopoly. By 
gradually superseding the Nawab and establishing^ 
themselves as a political power in South India in the 
latter half of the 18th century, and by a system of 
diplomatic relations with the other Indian powers of the 
time (i.e., the Nizam and the Mahrattas), the English 
not only came in the way of the legitimate aspirations of 
Mysore in the south (namely, the acquisition of Trichino- 
poly) but also eventually succeeded, \n the closing years 
of the centul^, in overthrowing the formidable power of 
that kingdom, which had, in the wake of the Vijayanagar 
Empire, sought to extend its sway over a greater part of 
South India, from the Krishna in the north as far as 
Kame6varam in the far south. That is the key-note of 
South Indian History of the 18th century, the ultimate 
success of a foreign power slowly and steadily profiting 
by the differences between the Indian powers of the 
time. 
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Abb&s Kali Khan : KilledSr of 

Do^baJlSpur ; connection of Haidar’s 
ancestors with, 206, 266; Haidar’s 
conquest and treatment of (1761), 410- 
411 ; referred to, 767-768. 

Abdul Hakim Khan : Nawab of Sava- 
pur ; aids Rani Vlrammaji during her 
defence of Bednur (1763), 442-444; 
Haidar’s campaign against and 

reduction of, 483-486; referred to, 
609. 

Abdul Wahab Khan: younger brother 
of Nawab Muhammad All Walajah of 
Aroot; assists tig Nawab during 
Chanda Sahib ’s'^Hockade of Trichi- 
nopoly (1761), 128; urges on him in 
vain the surrender of Trichinopoly to 
Mysore (1762), 133 ; accompanies the 
Nawab to Fort St. David, 136: 
advised of the cessation of hostilities 
between the Frenoh and the English 
(1764), 176; connection of Haidar'B 
ancestors with, 266, 760. 

Abld Sahib : eldest son of Chanda 
Sahib; slam in the battle of Maya- 
koitfa (1749), 116, 431. 

Abyssinians : see under Habish. 

Ahad-n&ma : Bee under Persian Memoirs 
from Hyderabad (c. 1830). 

Ahashdm-cucheri : a section of the army 
department under Haidar, 839; 
referred to (as ahashdm ), 382-333, 876 
(». 282), 878-879. 

AhwaU-Hydur Naik : see under Mvrza 
Ikbal. 

Alamkdramanidarpanam : see under 
Venfcappaiya (Venkdmdtya) of 
Maddagvn. 

Alam Khan : a soldier of fortune and 
adherent of Chanda Sahib; takes 
possession of Madura (1761), 622 (n. 
313) ; his death in Trichinopoly (1752), 
523-624, 626 (n. 830) ; referred to, 626, 
641. 

All DSst Khan (D5st All): Nawfib of 
Aroot (1784-1740), 78; his concerted 
attaok on Mysore and defeat in the 
notion at Kailanoha (1737), 74-77 ; his 
last days and death (1740), 79-80; 
referred to, 89, 106-106, 122, 638 (n. 8), 
663, 766, 809, 


All Raja ; Moplah Chief of Cannanore, 
54 (n. 84) ; Haidar’s allianoe with, 
(c. 1766), 366-366, 890, 654 (n. 399), «8- 
668 ; helps Haidar during the tafvaoon 
of Malabar (1766), 669,676, 578-679,689. 

All Zaman Khto : agent at Mysore of 
Muhammad Yusuf Khan and brother- 
in-law of fiadr-u-Zam&n KhSn, one of 
Haidar’s offloers ; his negotiations 
with Haidar for the cession of Madura 
to Mysore (1763), 686-536 (n. S65) ; 
becomes a great figure and close friend 
of Haritar, 644-646. 

Amin Khan : as Subadar pf Sira, joins 
the Mughals against Mysore (1711), 
6, 8 ; Nawab of Sira (1714), 21 (to. 13) ; 
his displacement by Tahir Khun 
(1724), 23-24 ; referred to, 80. 

Anandapur (Anantapur) : in Shimoga 
district; Haidar's maroh through 
(1768), 441; itB surrender to Peshwa 
Madhava Kao (1764), and note on, 606 
( n . 277). 

Anangavijaya-Bhdiiah (c. 1712) : 

literary work ; see under £ wardma - 
kriahna-Kavi. 

Anavatti:in Shimoga district ; Haidar’s 
retreat on and defeat in the trench 
warfare at (1764), 498 ( n . 265), 604 (to. 
276), 618 ; referred to, 601. 

Ancient India (1911), by S. K. Aiyan- 
gar : noticed : on the reign of 
Kanthlrava II (1704-1714), 10 .(». 33), 
17 (n. 76) ; on the Mughal attack on 
Seringapatam (1724) and the identi- 
fication of Ramayanam-Tirumalfirya, 
24 (n. 22) -26 ; on the aooession of 
Chamaraja VI, 44 (to. 119), 46 (to. 1)- 
47 (». 2) ; on the accession of Krishna- 
raja II, 68 (to. 1-2) ; on the Dajavais of 
Kapthlrava II, 682 (to. 1). 

Andhra- Vachana-Bhdratamu : Bee under 
Virardja of Kalale. 

Annale of the Mysore Royal Family'. 
noticed or referred to: on theacoe- 
BBion, etc., of Kanthlravall, 2 (to. 1,4) ; 
on the Mughal attaok on Seringa- 
patam (1724), 24 (to. 22); on the 
aooession, etc., of Chamaraja VI, 46 
(n. 1); on the First Revolution in 
Seringapatam (1784), 61 (n. 67)- 62 ; on 
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the aooeeslon of KrishparijQ II, 68 
(n. 1); on the date of the siege of 
Devanhalli, 96 (». 122); on Haidar’s 
ancestry, early career, etc., 206 (n. 2); 
on the nature of Haidar’s usurpation, 
266 (n. 117); on the Da)avais of 
Kapthlrava II, 681-688. 

Anwar-ud-dln : Nawab of Arcot (1744- 
1749) ; his early oareer as deputy of 
Nizam-ul-mulk (down to 1744), 88-84: 
appointed Nawib of Arcot (1744), 84, 
87 ; proceeds with Mysore against, and 
puts to rout, BSbu Nftyak (1744-1746), 
91-92, 94 ; his further progress against 
BSbu Nfiyak (1746-1747), 96 ; slain at 
the battle of Ambur (1749), 117; 
referred to, 96, 119, 626, 638 (n. 8). 

Appaji Bam : Mahratta Brahman Vakil 
of Haidar; his mission to Peshwa 
Madhava Rao (1768), 486 (n. 230), 488 ; 
referred to, 480, 607. 

Apratima-Krishnardja-Samudra : name 
of the Kalale-AgraMra furnished and 
endowed by Knshnarfija I, 81. 

Arcot : under Nawabs Sadatulla Khau 
(1708-1783), 6; All Dost Khan (1788- 
1740), 73: Safdar All (1740-1742), 80; 
Anwar-ud-din (1744-1749), 84 ; and 
Muhammad All Walajah (1761-1796), 
120; Capt. Clive’s siege of (1761), 
121 . 


Army systems of the Nizim and the 
Mahrattas (18th cent.) compared and 
contrasted with that of Mysore, 862-876 
(see also under Haidar All— his mili- 
tary organization and administration ) . 

Asaf Jah (Chinkillioh Khan, Niadm- 
ulmulk ) (1671-1748) : founds the 

Nizamate of the Decoan (1718), 6, 20; 
his expected southern movements 
(1783), 64; his suzerainty in the 
Deccan and the Karnatic, 70-71: 
his southern movements, with Trichi- 
nopoly as the objective (1748-1744), 82- 
84, 86-87 ; his death (1748), 96, 98, 116 ; 
referred to, 79, 80, 92, 97, 118, 863- 
364, 897-898, 638, 769, 807-608. 

Asiatic Annual' Register: see under 
Persian Memoirs from Hyderabad 
(c. 1800). 

ABtruc, M.: French Commander sent in 
aid of Mysore during the siege of 
Trichinopoly, 160 (n. 113) ; his retreat 
in the action at Kaludaimalai (1763), 
166-167 ; referred to, 662 [n. 26). 

Aurangzib : his relations with Mysore 
(1706-1706), 6-7, 686-690; referred to, 
4-6,20, 101, 108, 626, 688, 807-808. 

Avinafilivara : his &rtngdrardj atilaka- 
Bhdnah (c. 1734), referred to or 
noticed, 46, 60, 61-62. 

Ayder Ali : see under De^ La Tour. 


JWm (BIpuji) NI yak : Mahratta sarddr 
under Pfishwa BalSji BajiRao; his 
firstadvanoe on the Deooan (1748) , 83 (n. 
68) ; his second advance (with Triohi- 
nopoly as the objective) and defeat 
(17444745), 91-92, 94; his renewed 
activities in the Kaxnitak (1746-1747), 
96,97. 

Badr-u-Zamin KbSn : a military offloer 
under Haidar; his version of the 
oapitulation of Ripi VlrammSji of 
Bednir (1768) as given out to Wilks, 
466 (n. 178)— 467 ; referred to, 28 (n. 
16), 420 (». 82), 467 (n. 900), 474 (». 
212), 801 (n. 8). 

Baicbe-Gauda ; chief of Ohikba)|fpur; 
hit reduction by the Mysore army 
(1710), 7-8; his further reduction by 
the Nawib of Aroot (1786), 76. 


Baji Rao I, Peshwa (1720-1740) : rise of, 
21; his Kamitak expedition (includ- 
ing his attack on Seringapatam, 1726), 
26-26 (». 28) ; referred to, 70. 

BaJtshi : Minister for War, 840. 

Bdla-terige-chAvadil a department of 
tax; note on, 28 (n. 40); referred to, 
601. 

Biliji Biji Rao (Biliji Rao), P6shwa 
(1740-1761) : his succession (1740), 70, 
82; hia imperialistic ambition in the 
Sooth up to Triohinopoly (1714), 91- 
92 ; consolidates his authority (1760), 
U4 ; his Karnifak policy with special 
reference to his design on Mysore 
tdown to 1767), 146, 149, 169, 169, 171, 
189, 184-190, 198, 199-901, 212-918; 
referred to, 166, 197498, 282 (n. 16), 
987, 888, 488. 490-491, 706, 789, 
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Balaxn: Haidar’s conquest of (1765), 
646-548. 

Bilavaidyada-Chaluva : his Batna- 

Matra (c. 1715) and Kavnada-Lild- 
vati (o. 1720), noticed, 42. 

B&lavant Bao : Mahratta sarddr 
who took part in the expedition 
to the KamStak (1768), 201, 218-215; 
Haidar’s appreciation of his services 
while nnder him (1781), 294 (n. 

101 ). 

Banaji-Pant (Baniji-Madhava Bao) ; 
Mahratta representative at Seringa- 
patam, sent to demand tribute (1756), 
189, 190; (1768), 218, 216, 217-219, 221- 
228 (n. 106). A 

Bar-cuehiri : a 0mo n of the army 
department under Haidar, 389; note 
on the derivation, eto., of the word 
Bdr or Barr, 331 (n. 174) ; referred to 
(as Bar), 202, 804 (n. 123), 842, 878, 
743. 

Baramahal Records (1792) • referred to, 
on Mysore taxes, 28 (n. 40). 

Basalat Jang : fourth son of Nizam-ul- 
mulk and brother of Salabat Jang; 
becomes Nawab of Adoni (1751), 118 ; 
joins Haidar in the attack on Sira 
(1757), 209 ; minister of Salabat Jang 
(1768), 898 ; his relations with Haidar, 
resulting from his invasion of Sira and 
Hoskofce (1781), 899-410; referred to, 
897 (n. 22), 486-487, 498. 

BaBavipatpa : action at (1745), 91-92 (n. 
98) ; referred to, 427 (n. 101), 439 (». 
128), 794 («. l)-796, 802. 

BaBavarajaiya of Ka)ale : Dalavai of 
Kaijthlrava II and his father-in-law, 


4 ; referred to, 20, 681-683. 

Bednfir: Haidar’s conquest and settle- 
ment of (1768) (see nnder Haidar Alt 
and Ylrammdji). 

Bednfir: the story of the oonq«eft of 
(1768), note on, 792-801. 

Bednfir: Treaty of (1785), 808-609 (see 
also under Haidar Alt) 

Bhagavadgttd, Commentary on: tee 
under Chanruuya. 

Bhdshd-patra (1768) : (see under Banja- 
rdjaiya of Rafale, Kardchu ri ) ; its 
bearing on gunnery in Mysore noticed, 
804 (n. 123) ; referred to, 748. 

BhewHii Naik: Mahratta agent at 
Seringapatam, sent to demand tribute 
(1758), 215, 219. 

Eilliapatam river: in Malabar, note on, 
56 (n. 87). 

Bowring, Lewin : his monograph on 
Hcudar Ah jand Tipu Sultan (1898) 
referred to : on Haidar’s personal 
appearance, 269 (n. 17) ; on Haidar's 
ancestry, 762, 766. 

Brenier, M. : French Commander on the 
Mysore side at Trichinopoly (1768), 
167. 

Burhan: his Tueak-i-Wdldjahi (1781) 
quoted, on the Mughsl success against 
the Mahrattas in the South up to 
Trichinopoly (1745), 92. 

Bussy, Mons. Count de (1720-1785) : his 
asoendenoy in Hyderabad (1751-1755), 
118,184-186; his role in Sail bat 
Jang' s invasion of Seringapatam 
(1765), 189-194; commented, 676-6791 
note on, 704-721 1 referred to, 71, 118, 
171, 180, 858, 898, 529, 671. 


Oaleroe: identification of with Kalfars ; 
note on, 876 (n. 282). 

Catliand, Oapt. : sent to the relief of 
Triohinopoly (1766), 181 ; his maroh to 
and attempted siege of Madura for 
Muhammad Yusuf (1757), 682 (n. 849)!,* 
referred to, 647. 

Camp routine and salaries to the Mysore 
army (18th cent.) ; described, 899-846 
(see also under Haidar Alt— hit mili- 
tary organisation and administra- 
tion}, 


Chaluvaiya of E4|ale : SarvddhBtdri of 
Krishparija I (down to e. 1724), 19- 
20 . 

Chaluvijamma of Kajale : a Queen of 
Kaqthlrava II ; daughter of Basava- 
rijaiya, Dajavii, 4; mentioned in 
Inscription*, 11-12; referred to, 19, 
48. 

Chaluvimba of Kajale: a Queen of 
Kxishpar&je I and poetess ; an ardent 
Vaishpavite, 29; author of the Tula- 
Ravlri-Xdhatmya (c. 1720). and the 
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Varanandl-Kcdydna (c. 1780), Noticed, 
40-49; referred to, 48. 

ChSmarija Wofleyar VI (1782-1784): 
ruler of Mysore In suooesaion to 
KrishparSja Wofleyarl, 46-66; birth, 
accession, eto„ 46*47 ; ministerial 
irresponsibility (March-Deoember 
1782), 47-49*; the Coup d'etat (e. 
(January 1788), 49; the indepen- 
dent rule of ChamarSja Wogeyar 
(January 1788-June 1784), 49-60; 

gifts, grants, etc., 60; social life, B0-61 : 
literary aotivity, 61-62 ; domestio life, 
62^8 ; foreign affairs : general tenden- 
cies and factors, 68-68 ; Mysore 
and Malabar (1783-1784), 68-61; 

internal affairs : the First Revolution 
in Beringapatam (June 1734), 61-63; 
deposition of ChamarSja Wo^eyar 
(June 10, 1784), 68 ; reflections, 68-66. 

C hands Sfihib (Husain D5st Khan): 
son-in-law of All D5st Shan, Nawab 
of ’Aroot ; his expeditions to and esta- 
blishment at Trichinopoly (1784-1786) • 
78, 79 (». 86); attacked and taken 
prisoner by the Mahrattas to Batara 
(1740-1741), 81-82; his release and 
activities in the Karuatak (1748-1760), 
116-118 ; his contest with Muhammad 
All for the NawSbship of Aroot and 
Trichinopoly (1749-1762), 119-130 ; his 
oapture and treaoherous execution 
(June 1762), 130-181 (to. 66) ; referred 
to, 84-88, 89-90, 105-107, 132, 144, 
184, 206-207, 480-431, 619, 620-622, 
660, 620, 626, 688-642, 644, 646, 660, 
eto. 

Ohandayamma : wife of Sarvddhikdri 
NanjarSjaiya of Ka)ale, 78, 616. 

ChondrakalA-Kalya^a : see.under JVara- 
eimha-Kavi. 

Ohannaiya : household offloer of 
DaJavSi VtrarSja, 97 ; his commentary 
on the Bhagavadglta and Padminl- 
Parinaya (c. 1720-1724), notioed, 

89-40. 

O hannafais bpa-Pap^ita : chief minis- 
terial officer of Eanthlrava II in 
the Salem oountry ; referred to, 10, 
IB. 

Ohannappaiya, Prodhan : .Mysorean 
offloer (head of the Bagila-Kemd&chdr 
department) under XriahparSja II; 


accompanies KarSohiiri NanjarSjaiya 
to the South and enters Trichinopoly 
Fort (1762), 186; helps Karichuri 
NanjarSjaiya in the satisfaction of his 
dues to the Frenoh (1766), 181; 

appointed Pradhdn (1766), 197, 199; 
referred to, 189 (to. 16). 

Channarajappa : his Venkatiivara- 
Sataka (c. 1750) notioed, 616. 

Chatfegdrs : (see under Top&sses and 
Shdgirdupish-cuchin ) ; derivation, 
etc., of, 806 (to. 124). 

ChikbaJJSpur : siege and capitulation 
of (1762) (6ee under Haidar All); 
referred to, 616. 

Chikkadevarija Wofleyar (1678-1704) : 
his administrative institutions, etc., 
referred to, 1-2, 10, 28, 44, 918; his 
idea of a Southern Empire notiued, 
886, 892, 622-626, 626-628, 630, 683, 
780-731; etc. 

Chikkappa Gaud a '• pajegar or chief of 
Chikballapur ; his reduction by 
Haidar (1761-1762) (see under Haidar 
All). 

Chinkilldch Khan : see under Asaf 
Jah. 

Clive, Capt. Robert : his siege and oap- 
ture of Aroot (1761), 121; his blockade 
of Law in 6rlrangam, jointly with 
Lawrence, 121, 129; referred to, 7J, 
662-663. 

Coffres {Kafirs): note on, 112 (n. 8), 819 
(to. 143) ; referred to, 202, 304 (to. 123), 
322, 748. 

Colastri : see under Kolattiii. ' 

Cooke, Thomas : Commissioner for 
effecting an aooomodation between 
Nawab Muhammad All and Kara- 
churi NanjarSjaiya on theTriohino- 
poly affair (1768) ; his offioial career, 
eto., 162 (to. 10) ; his negotiations, 168- 
166; Board's letter to on the 
subject, 691-694; referred to, 676 (». 
« 8 ). 

Coorg: Haidar's campaign against 
(1766), 848m 

Cotata (Ootiote) : in Malabar ; note on, 
64 (». 81). 

Ooyilidi In Tan j ore districts a 
strategic post during the stage of 
TriohinOpoly (1769-1768), 199; note 
on, 148.(n. 66), 
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d'Auteuil, M. : French Oommander ; 
marches in aid of Chandi S&hib to 
oapture Irichinopoly (1749) ,(1751), 117, 
121 ; surrenders at Valikopijapuram 
(1752), 121, 129; referred to, 520, 
706. 

de Leyrit, M. : French Governor of 
Pondicherry (1755-1768) in succession 
to M. Godeheu ; presses Nanjardjaiya 
for his dues to the French, 182 ; his 
attitude on Salftbat Jang's invasion of 
Mysore (1756), 191 ; referred to, 71, 
648, 710, 716,717-719. 

Da{cwdv-Agrahdram Plates II (1749) of 
Devarajaiya: tee under Krishna - 
Dlkahita) ; referred to, 594, 616. 

Dajav&is : predominance of in the 
administration of Mysore in the early 
16th century ; the Dalavdi 
Regime (see under Kalale , house of) ; 
an estimate of their work, 632-634. 

Dalton, Capt. : commands an English 
detachment at Trichinopoly for 
Nawab Muhammad All (1752); his 
career, 136 (n. 16)136; his attitude 
towards Karachuri Nanjarajaiya, 137- 
186 ; his surprise attack on Srlrangam 
(1753), 141-142; his repulse of the 
Mysoreans at Triohinopoly and 
defence of it, 146-147 ; his Memoir by 
Charles Dalton quoted, commenting 
on Nawab Muhammad All's conduct 
re: disposal of the head of Chanda 
Sahib (1762), 181 (n. 66); referred to, 
140, 163, 668-664, 667. 

Dandma-Kdnike : see under Naea- 
rdna. 

Bargs Ku]i Khfin: Nawab of Sira 
connection of Haidar's ancestors with, 
266, 756-768. 

Daud Khan : Mughal General in the 
Kamfitrt (1700-1708), 5; his expedi- 
tion to the South (1706), 686-687. 

De La Tour (M. M. D. L, T.): his 
Ayder AH (1784) as an authority for 
the history of Haidar's period of office 
in Mysore (1761-1782), 768-709; noticed 
or referred to ; on Haidar's personal 
appearenoe, etc., 269 (n. 17)-274 ; on 
Haidar's exercise of authority as 
"Dayya”,or "Begent", 281 (». 64). 


282 (n. 66-66), 284-286; on Haidar's 
adoption of European military disci- 
pline, 800 (n. 118) -301, 308 (w. 122), 
306-907 ; on the cavalry limitative of 
the English, 820 (n. 147)-821) on the 
use of elephants for drawing artillery, 
330 (». 171) ; on Haidar's attitude re : 
European military disputes, and his 
treatment of European officers, etc., 
845 (n. 232)-348; on the Court Banker, 
363 (n. 248); on Haidar's fleet, 866; 
on the limitations on the Frenoh aid 
to him, 868; on Haidar's standing 
artny\l767), 875-377, 879 («. 292), 782 ; 
on Haidar'B relations with the Royal 
Family, 388 (». 4)-389; on the early 
campaigns of Haidar, 896 (n. 22)-397 ; 
on Haidar’s siege of Sira (1761), 402 
(>i. 84), 407 (n. 44), 409 (n. 49) ; on the 
Haqi of Bednur andHaidar's conquest 
of the place (1763), 438 (n. 122), 446 
(n. 146-146), 447 (n. 160), 460 (n. 162)- 
451, 457 (n. 180); on the attempted 
assassin ation of Haidar, 472 ( n . 208- 
209)-474 (». 211) ; on Haidar’s 

conquest of Savanur, 486 (n. 229); 
on Topasses, 641 (n. 374) ; on Haider’s 
campaign iu Malabar (1766), 659 (». 
409), 662 (n. 420), 663 (n. 422), 668 (n. 
440, 442), 672 (n. 458), 674 ( n . 466), 682 
(n. 491) ; his version of the oonquest 
of Bednur, 794-796, 802. 

Devaiya : interim Da]av&i (173'1-1734) 
under Chamaraja VI, 49, 62-68. 

Devajamma : a consort of Chamaraja 

VI, 62. 

DevSjamma, Dowager Queen of Chikka- 
devaraja: her guiding influence in 
the early years of the reign of 
Kapfhlrava II, 8. 

Devijamma of Ka)ale: prinoipsl Queen 
of KriBhparaja I, 48; referred to as 
the Dowager Queen, 46-47, 61, 65-66, 
68, 77, 198, 616. 

DSvajamma of Ka)ale, daughter of 
KarSohftri Nanjarijaiya : Queen of 
KriBh^ar&ja II (married in 1746), 70, 
94, 616. 

Devanhajli : Karfichflri Nanjarijaiya’s 
siege of (1746-1747), 96-97 j referred to, 
906, 266, 417, 061, etc. 
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Dtvarijafya of Ka]ale, Dulavii ; 
suoceeds hie father Vlrarljaiya a* 
Dajavliof Krishparaja I (1724), 20; 
his blookade of MSgafli, eto., (1728), 
28-27 ; dominates the court of 
Seringapatam (1782*1783), 46, 48-49 ; 
takes part in the First Revolution 
(1784), 61*68 1 his conduct noticed, 64 ; 
begins the Dalavdl Regime in Serin* 
gapatam (1734-1759), §7-70; direots 
his attention to the affairs of 
Malabar (1785-1787), 71 ; marohes 
against and defeats tho Mughals at 
Kailanoha (1787), 75-77 ; manages the 
internal affairs (1784*1739), 77*79; his 
ulterior motive in regard to Trichino- 
poly (1740-1744), 89-92; turns his 
attention against Malabar (1745-1746), 
92 ; retires from active military life 
and looks after the internal adminis- 
tration of Mysore (from 1746 on- 
wards), 94, 118, 128, 182, 187 ; meets 
the invasion of Seringapatam by the 
Niaim and the Mahrattas (1765), 180- 
193; his strained relations with and 
disloyalty to King Kriahnaraja II 
(1756-1766), 194-199 ; leaves for Satya- 
mangalam, 199-200; his callousness, 
201; death (1758), 202; his religion, 
684-585; seal, 585; gifts, grants, eto., 
598-595 ; exploits (of 1737) recorded, 610 ; 
domestic life, 616-617 ; redeeming 
features in his oharaoter, 721 (Bee also 
under Da\avdis)\ referred to, 42, 66, 
166, 189 (n. 15), 205, 206, 208-209, 211, 
214,611, 618,688,870, etc. 

DhirSnagar (Dhirapur) : Karichuri 
Nanjarajaiya’s expedition to (1746), 
96-96. 

Diary of Ananda Manga PtUai: 
noticed: on SalSbat Jang’a invasion 
of Seringapatam (1755), 192 (n. 82). 

Diliver Khin: tiawib of Sira in 
suooession to Tihir Khin, 94 ; assists 


Mysore during the siege of Dgvan- 
halU (1746-1747), 96; serves with 
Haidar during the war with the 
Mahrattas (1764), 499 ; referred to, 284. 

Dipfligal : a strategic post of Mysore in 
the South (18th cent.); topograpbieel 
note on, 124 (n. 21); Haidar’s Faujd&ri 
at (1766-1767), 207-209 ; referred to, 228. 

Dodbaljapur: Haidar's annexation of 
(1761-1762), 401-411 ; referred to, 616. 

Dost All: see under All Dost Khdn. 

Dress and equipment of the Mysore 
military (18th oent.); details of, 881- 
886 (n. 175-207). (8^ also under 
Haidar All— his military organization 
and administration). 

Dupleix, Joseph Franois, Mons. ; 
Governor of Pondicherry and of 
French Empire in India (1741-1764), 
in succession to M. Damns, 105-107, 
118; espouses the cause of Chanda 
Sibib against Muhammad All and 
the English during the oontest for 
the Nawabship of A root andTrichino- 
poly (1749-1752), 119-121; seeks to 
enlist the support of Mysore and 
other powers on the side of Chanda 
Sahib (1751), 124-127; upholds the 
olaims to succession of Raza Sihib, 
son of Chanda Sahib (1752-1763), 122- 
128; seeks Murari's assistance against 
Muhammad All (1752), 140; negotiates 
for an alliauce with Mysore to secure 
Triohinopoly to her (1752- 1758), 148- 
150 ; succeeded by M. Godeheu on his 
recall to Franoe (1764), 174-176 ; bis 
connection with the Trichinopoly 
affair noticed, 646, 648, 655, 661*662, 
671, 677 ; referred to, 71, 118, 152, 164, 
160, 166, 189, 186-187, 810, 704-705, 709, 
711*712, 810-814. 

Dusaussaye, M. : French Commander 
on the Mysore side at Triohinopoly 
(1754-1755), 179, 181-182. 


Early Mysore Army, The : note on, 788- 
745. 

Elphinstone, Mountstnart : bis History 
of India (1841) noticed or referred to ; 
os the Mughal and Mahratta army 
lyetemsi 868 ,(n. 271*272); on de 
Uussy, 710 (n.l(j). 


European discipline in the Mysore 
army and reoruitment of Europeans 
(18th oent.): adoption of, 296-808, 
818-880, 846-861, 857-861. (See also 
under Haidar All— his military 
organization and # admmietra • 
'tion). 
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European nations in India : evolution of European officers in Hatdar'a 
. their Indian policy (down to 1758) 4 100- employ ; details of, 005 (»• 104)* 
119. (See alao under Krithrwrdja II). 806. 


Fleet and arsenals of Mysore (18th 
oent.) : Haidar's formation of, 856-867. 
(See alao under Haidar AU— hit mili- 
tary organisation and administration). 

Fort St. George Records: as a source of 
My Bore History of the Usurpation 
Period, 791 ; extraots from letters 
bearing on the Tnchinopoly issue 
(1768-1754), quoted, 691-704; extraot 
from Bakshi Krishqaiya's agreement 
(1761) desigofdJto check the rising 
power of Haidar, 796. 

Fullarton, Lt.-Col. William : his 
A View of English Interests in India 
(1787) as a source of Mysore History 
()6th oent.), 790; referred to, on 
Haidar’s position as "Begent" of 
Mysore, 987 («. 80). 

Futte Muhammad (Pitbulls, Futteh 
AliorFutte Naik): Haidar’B father; 
hiB career, etc., 206, 265, 762, 764-769, 
761-766, 767-768. 

Futte Singh BhSnsle : Mahratta 
General; accompanies Peshwa Bfiji 


Lao I during his expedition lo the 
Earnitak (1796), 96 ; tithes part in the 
expedition to Afoot (1«C0), 80* 
Fuasul-utiih-Shin (or Fyaullft Kfc*u) : 
son-in-law of tMliver Xhfin of Sira 
and distingutahed General of Haidar ; 
enters service under Haidar rad it 
sent to the relief of Bangalore (1760), 
284*286; appointed to the command 
of Mysore (1761), 269; negotiates the 
Haidar-Basilat Jang Treaty (1761), 
401; takes part in the northern 
campaigns of Haidar (1762-17fl8j‘, 496 
(n. l00)-427; leads the expedition 
against Sode, etc., nearly to the banks 
of the Krishna (1768-1764), 489. 
484, 486, 494-496 ; serves with Haidar 
during ani after the battle of Haiti- 
haJH (1764), 496, 499, 600, 606, 618; 
aooompanies Haidar during the 
campaign against Coorg (1766), 649- 
560; and is appointed to put down 
insurrections in the south and south- 
east, 661. 


G 


Garajapuri-Mahirnddaria : see under 
Nanjardjaiya of Ka\ale , Kardchuri. 

Ghdsddna : allowance for grass and 
grain [huUu-k&lu) levied by the 
Mahrattas from Mysore (1760), 286 
(n. 29) *, referred to, 269. 

Gibbon : his Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire referred to or quoted, 
448 (n. 161-159), 450 (». 160-161), 455 
(n. 178J-466, 458 (n. 182). 

Godeheu, M. : French Governor of 
Pondicherry (1764-1766) in suooeasion 
to M. Dupleix, 128 ; his conclusion of 
the provisional treaty with Saunders 
during the Karnitio War (1704), 128, 
174; bis pacific policy during the 
impasse (1764-1766) and its adverse 
effects on Mysore, 176-178; NanjarS- 
jaiya's letter to, on the Tricbinopoly 
issue (1764-1766), 178-180 ; referred to, 
71,186,648,716, 718. 


Golandauzes : see under ShdgirdupiBh- 
cuehiri. 

Gdpil Bso Govind (Gopal Hari of 
Mlraj), Patwardhan : Mahratta 

General; hiB advance on and siege of 
Bangalore (1768), 216-217, 220, 228; 
hiB settlement with Haidar, 224 (n. 
109); his defeat by Fuzaul-ultiLh- 
Kh&n (1764), 494; takes part in 
Peshwa Madhava Kao's campaign 
against Mysore (1764), 602-608; 
referred to, 282, 234, 491 (». 248), 
608. 

Gopilaraja Urs (Gopilarfija), Katti: 
commands Mysore troops at Banga- 
lore (c. 1740-1746), 78, 96 ; proceeds to 
join Karichuri Nanjarijaiya in the 
South (1761), 128 (n. 48); enters 
Triohlnopoly Fort and is oonflned by 
Muha mm a d All {(July 1752), 184 (». 
11), 186, 188-189, 142(». 61); hi! release 
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urged by Krishnarija II (1760), 248; 
bin Kamatochala-M&hdtmya (c. 1740) 
noticed, 614-616; referred to, 206, 
626. 

Grant-Puff ; his History of the Mah- 
rattas (1826) noticed or referred to : 
on Peshwa Baji Eao I’s campaign 
against Seringapatam (1726), 26 (n. 
28); on the Mahratta army system, 
868 (n. 272)-878 («. 278); on Bednur as 

H 

Habish (or Abyssinians) : see under 
Shagirdup&s&cuchGri. 

Haidar AH (6. 1717? 1722): anoestry, 
early oareer and rise of in the service 
of Krishnaraja II (down to 1759), 208- 
2!)P ; from the fall of Karaohuri Nanja- 
rajaiya (1769) down to his usurpation 
of supreme power in the State (1761), 
227-256, oaUBes of ‘his usurpation and 
the social and military background of 
the revolution, 257-381; at the helm of 
aflairB as the Regent or Sarv&dhik&ri 
of Mysore, 882-365 ; his position as 
the politioal child of Earachuri 
NanjarSjaiya in regard to the idea of 
a Southern Empire, 385-392 ; his plan 
of operations, 398-394 ; political situa- 
tion in India (in 1761), 894-396; 
territorial expansion: acquisition of 
HoskSte and 8lra (1761), 896-409; 
annexation of Doflbajlapur (1761-1762), 
410-41^ ; reduction of ChikbaJJapur 
(under Cbikkappa Gau<jta, the Pajegar) 
and advance to Murfin Rao’s 
territories (1762), 411-424; review 
of the conduct of the Sira and 
Chikba])apur campaigns, etc., 424- 
426; oampaign against the Pajegare of 
Rayadurg, Harapanaha)]ii Chitaldrug, 
etc., (1762), 426-427; conquest and 
settlement of Bednur (1763), 427-482; 
further oonquests in the north : S5de, 
Sava^Or (1768), 482-486; effects of 
forward policy on the Mahrattas, 
486-498; relations with the Mah- 
rattas: Peshwa MSdhava Rao'B first 
invasion of Mysore (1764-1766), down 
to the Treaty of Bednur (Maroh 1765), 
498-618 ; overtures for the cession of 
Madura and Tinnevelly countries 
(1768-1764), with gpeoial reference to 


the objective of Peshwa Balfiji Rao 
(c. 1757), 491; on Peshwa MSdhava 
Rao’s first invasion of Mysore (1764- 
1766), 498 (n. 246), 496 (n. 252), 601 (n. 
262 and 264), 604 (n. 276), 506 (n. 286)- 
509,511 (n. 287) ; on deBusBy’s compli- 
city in the murder of Shah Nawaz 
Khan (1758), 707 (n. ll)-708 
Gunnery in India : note on, 769-780 ; 
referred to, 804 (n. 128). 


Muhammad Yusuf Khan’s episode, 
518-545 ; conquest of Balam (1765), 545 
-548; attempt on Coorg (1766), 643- 
550 ; insurrections in the east and 
north-east (1765), 550-551 ; invasion of 
Malabar (1766-1766), 551-682; territo- 
rial limits of MyBore(in 1766), 583; 
referred to, 62, 96,110, 114, 132,142, 
181, 601, 619, 634, 637, 646, 656- 
657, 669-660, 670, etc. 

Haidar AH : his early vicissitudes, 263- 
267; his marriage, etc., 267-269; his 
personal appearance, 269-272 ; his 
daily life and personal habits and 
characteristics, 272-275 ; his soldierly 
qualities, 275-277 ; his love for the 
horse, 277-280 ; hiB position in regard 
to the Mysore Royal .House, the 
Hindus and their religion, and the 
army, 280-297 ; his military organiza- 
tion and administration (with speoial 
rcferenoe to infantry, cavalry and 
artillery, adoption of European disci- 
pline and recruitment of Europeans 
of all nations, dress and equipment, 
camp routine and salaries, formation 
of fleet and arsenals, and a comparison 
and contrast with the army systems 
of the Nizam and the Mahrattas), 
297-881. 

Haidar All : his position as the Regent 
or Sarvddhikari of Mysore, 255-256, 
280-290, 884 ; note on, 784-786. 

Haidar All: note on the ancestry of, 
751-769. 

Haidar •Jang : a title bestowed by 
Basalat Jang on Haidar (1761), 408 
(n.86). 

Haidar-N&m&h (1784) : as a souroe of 
Mysore History (1761-1782), 786, 788; 
noticed er referred to ; on the siege of 
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Devanhalli (1746-1747), 96 (n. 122) ; on 
the course of affairs leading to 
Chanda Sahib’s execution (1762), 129- 
181; on Earachuri NanjarSjaiya's 
demand for the cession of Trichino- 
poly, etc., 132-185, on Salabat Jang’s 
invasion of Seringapatam (1755), 192 
(n. 82)|; Jon the ancestry, early career 
and rise to power of Haidar All, 206 
(n. 2)-206 ; on Haidar’B marriage, etc., 
267 ( n . 18) -260 (n. 16) ; Haidar’s 

arrangements for the upkeep of horses 
and their prices, 260 (n. 68) ; on 
the military equipment, Army 
Department, etc., under Haidar, 
330-840, on Baidar’s relations with 
Basalat Jang and advance on 
Sira and Hoskote (1761), 400 («. 
26), 408 (n. 36), 406 (n. 42), 409 ^. 
49); on Haidar’s siege of Chikbal|a- 
pur (1762), 414 (n. 64-65), 416 (w 69), 
421 (n. 84) ; on the date of the fall 
of Bednur (1763), 447 (n. 160) ; on the 
attempted assassination of Haidar 
(1763), 472-473 (». 209-210); on Pra- 
dhan Venkappaiya, 479-480 ( n . 220)- 
482; on Peshwa Madhava Rao’s 
oampaign (1764-1766) and the Treaty 
of Bednur (1766), 608 (n. 286-286), 613 
(n. 291), 617 ( n . 296) ; on Muhammad 
Yusuf’s overtures for the cession of 
Madura to Mysore (1763-1764) and his 
ignominous execution (1764), 685 (n. 
864)-638(w. 365, 368-369); on Haidar’s 
invasion of Malabar (1766-1766), 674 


(n. *456), 677 (n. 476), 679 («. 486), 
682 (m. 498); on the story of the 
conquest of Bednfir (1768), 799-794, 
802, 804. 

Haldaya-MdbAtmya : see und«r\T r <nJr«- 
\Ua. \ 

Bampapur Plate (1744): (see under 
Krishna- Dl k*hita)\ referred to, 586-687. 

Han Singh military officer (JamOd&r) 
rival of Haidar; his cavalry oharge 
terminating the skirmish at $rLran* 
gam (1768), 142, 907 ; leads a cavalry 
force to Calicut (1767), 208 ; is put to 
death and his property captured by 
Ha\ar’s detachment under Saiyld 
Mokhdum (1768), 211-219; referred to, 
661 (n 25). 

Hank&rs : see under Shdqirdupiah- 
euchfn. 

Hill, 8. C. : author of Yusuf EJum, 
the Rebel Commandant (1914 ) ; a 
critique of the position of in regard to 
Yusuf Khan'B connection with Haidar 
(1768-1764), 689-644 ; Mb work referred 
to or noticed, 248 (n. 97), 618 ( n . 298), 
628 (». 884); 687 (n. 868)-638, etc. 

History of Hydur Naik And Tip a 
Sultan : see under Kirmdni. 

Horses and horsemanship : see under 
Haidar All, Haidar -Ndmdh and 
Xenophon. 

Hoskote: siege and capitulation of 
(1761), 897, 400-406 ; referred to, 616. 

Husain Do9t Khan : see under Chanda 
Sdhib. 


I 

Ikkeri (Keladi): under Rani Virammaji (see under Vlrammdji). 

J 

Jambuke&v&ram : Nanjarajaiya’s de- J anjdlu'. see under Juzail-burdar ; 

mand for (1752), 186 ; a Mysorean out- referred to, 202, 804 (n, 123), 748. 
post during the siege of Trichinopoly JatlH(ai a tax, 601. 

(1763), 142-143; mortgaged to the Jusailrburdar : identification of with 
Frenoh (1765), 182 ; referred to, 642, Janj&hi, field-pieoes or rockets, 383 
787. (w. 189) ; referred to, 764, 766. 


K 


Kablr Beg, Mirza: Haidar’s trusted the Mahrattas (1768), 221-222; helps 
follower ; leads a detachment against Haidar to consolidate bis position and 
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proceeds to the relief of Bangalore 
(1760), 284, 286 ; safeguards Bangalore 
against theMahrattas (1761), 262-268. 

Kadatam : Wilks’ description of, 684 
(n.2) ; see also under Wilks. 

Kafirs : see under Oofres. 

Kailancha : action at (1737) (see under 
Rrishnarija Wodeyar II). 

Kihudgiri-M&hatmya : see under Nan- 
jardjaxya of Ka\&U , Kardehtiri. 

Ka]ale, house of : its growing influence 
on and importance in the administra- 
tion of the kingdom of Mysore from 
1706 onwards while holding the here- 
ditary office of Dalav&i (C-in-C) and 
Sarvddhik&ri (Chief Executive 
Officer), 8-4 ; continued influence of 
(1714-1784), 19-20, 44-46, 46-48, 61-68, 
66 ; aaoendenoy of (the Dalavdi 
Regime, 1784-1759), 67-203, 617-618. 

Kalale, temple of LakshmlkSntasvami 
at : gifts, eto., of Kanthlrava II to, 
10-11 ; of KrisbQaraja I, 29, 80-33. 

Ka\ale-Copper-Plate Grant (1716): see 
under Rdmdyanam-Tirumaldrya. 

KaUa-bhanfaru : Bee under Shdgwdu- 
plsh-cuchtri. 

Kallars ; Bee render Oaleros ; referred 
to, 489 (n. 124). 

Ka)udai-malai : action at (1768), 167 (n. 
189). See also under Orme, Robert, 

Kamaldchala-Mdhdtmya : see under 
Qopdlardja Urs, Katti. 

Kanchi-matha-Oopper-Plate Grant 
(1724): (see under Rdmdyanam-Tiru- 
maldrya) ; referred to, 43. 

Kanddehdra-cuchiri : a section of the 
army department under Haidar, 889. 

Kdnike-chdvadi : a department of tax ; 
note on, 28 (n. 40). 

Kannada- LiUlvaH : see under Bdlavai- 
dyada-Ohaluva. 

Kauthlrava-N arasari ja Wofleyar II 
(1704-1714) : ruler of Mysore in suo- 
cession to Chikkadevaraja Wofleyar, 
1-17; a retrospect and a prospect, 
1-9; birth, accession, etc,, 2-8; his 
Dajavftia, 8-4; general tendencies, 
4-6; his relations with the Mughals 
(1706-1706), 6*7 ; northern advanoe 
(1710-1711), 7-8 ; further relations 
with the Mughals (c. August 1711- 


February 1718), 8-10 ; his rule, 10 ; 
religion, gifts, grants, eto., 10-11; 
domestic life, 11-12; social life, 12; 
literary progress, 13-16; death, 16; 
reflections, 17. 

Kanthlrava-Narasraja Wogeyar II : 
note on the succession of the DaJavaiB 
of, 681-688. 

Kdregdrs : manufacturers of arms and 
ammunition, 202, 804 (to. 128), 743. 

Karndfakaa ("CarnateB”) : a section of 
sepoys in the Mysore army (18th 
cent.), 202, 804 (to. 128), 376 (n. 282), 748. 

Kartar : a distinctive appellation of the 
ruling sovereign of Mysore (Krishpa- 
raja Wogeyar II); note on, 210 (n. 17); 
referred to, 211, 214, 220, 226, 227- 
229, 256, 286, 464. 

Kdrya-karta : agent ; note on Haidar’B 
position bb (1761), 210 (to. 17) 211, 256. 

Ka4Ipati-P*p<Jita : commentator ; a 

protege of Karachiiri Nanjarajaiya, 
his &ravana-N dndinl (c. 1748) notioed, 
611. 

Katti-Gdpalaraja Urs : see under 
GOpdlardja Urs , Katti. 

Kavale-durga ; a Btrong place in the 
kingdom of Ke]adi under Vlrammaji 
(1754-1768); note on, 446 (to. 142) 
referred to, 486. 

Kdviri-Mdhdtmya : see under Ramgaiya. * 

Keladi : see under Ikkiri. 

Keladi-Nripa-Vijayam (c. 1800-1804), by 
Lingappa-Kavi : noticed or referred 
to: on the Mughal attaok on Seringa- 
patam (1724), 95 (to. 24) ; on the date of 
the battle of Mayakopfla, etc., 116 
(n. 5-6); on Rapi Vlrammaji's rule 
(1757-1768), 431 (n. Ill) -483 ; on the 
date of the fall of Bednur (1763), 
447 (n. 150); on the story of the 
conquest of Bednfir, 792, 799-800, 
808-804. 

&bap$e Rao Banaji : a Mahratta BrSh- 
man officer of Krishparaja II ; serves 
as Haidar's agent {Vaktil) at Seringa- 
patam (1756-1758), 197, 908, 209, 211; 
appointed Dewan at Haidar’sinstanoe 
(1758), 225; the misunderstanding 
between him and Hairfar (1760), 229 ; 
leads the Royalist movement against 
Haidar (1760-1761), 982-287, 286-948 
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(n. 72) ; conducts correspondence with 
the English Government at Madras re 
uprooting of Haidar, 244 (n. 76), 246-247; 
surrendered to Haidar, who keeps him 
acloBe prisoner (1761), 264 (n. 116); 
referred to, 208, 280, 283-286, 288, 289 
(». 88), 299 (n. 116), 806 (n. 124), 889 
(n. 6), 400, 405, 463, 466, 481, etc. 

Khair-ud-dlu : brother-in-law of NawSb 
Muhammad Ali Walajab ; holds charge 
of Trichinopoly Fort on the Nawib's 
departure to Fort St. David (1762), 
136-186; his attitude towards Kara- 
churi Nanjarajaiya, 187, 139; accom- 
panies Capt. Dalton during the surprise 
attack on drjMpgam (1768), 141-142; 
his stiffen) ng^Osition at Trichinopoly, 
146 ; his defenoe of Trichinopoly during 
the attempted Mysorean assault, 
168-169. 

Khoob Khan (or Khoob Sahib) : Pathan 
officer in the Mysore service ; his early 
career and connection with Madura 
(1762-1764), 624 (n. 321), 626 (n. 822, 
827), 626 (n. 330) ; in the employ of 
Haidar during the Mahratta siege of 
Bangalore (1758), 216. 

Kirmani, Mir Husain All Khan : his 
History of Hydur Naik and Tipu 
8 titan or Neahaum-Hydurt (c. 1800- 
1804), translated by Col. W. Miles, as 
a souroe of Mysore History (18th 
cent.), 786-788 ; notioed or referred to : 
on the early career, rise, etc., of 
Haidar, 206 (n. 2j-206; on Haidar’s 
early vicissitudes, marriage, etc., 264- 
268 (n. 11-14) ; on Haidar’s personal 
appearance, 269 («. 17)-270, 272 

(n. 24) -279 (n. 84), 276 (n. 40-44)-277 
(». 49, 61-63), 279 («. 61) ; on Haidar’s 
position as "Dewan" or “ Prime 
Minister" of Mysore and Sarkdri • 
Khod&dad, 292 (n. 66)-288 (n. 67), 284 
(n. 71), 287 (n. 80), 289 (n. 87) ; on 
Haidar's indulgence towards the 
Hindus, 292 (n. 94-96) ; on Haidar's 
relations with the military, 294 (n. 99- 
101) -297 (». 114-116); on the Euro- 
peans in Haidar’s service, 806 (n. 124), 
806 (». 126-128), 807 (n. 129); on 
Haidar’s adaptation of European dis- 
cipline, etc., 899 (n. 169), 880 (n. 171) ; 


on the dress and equipment of Haidar’s 
military, 881 (n. 176)*886 (». 900-202, 
907); on Haidar’s military recruitment, 
medical aid, etc., 886 (». 908 209), 837 
(n. 212-218) ; on the Nisim's military 
system, 866-867 (n. 284-268); ®n the 
hussars ( Looty-Wattalu ) or light- 
armed oavaky, 876 (a. 280) -376 ; on 
Nawfib Muhammad All Wfcl&jah’s 
violation of his treaty with Mysore 
(1751) as the cause of the First Mysore 
War (1767-1769), 886 (n. 8); on the early 
campaigns of Haidar, 396 (n. 92) ; on 
Haidar-BasS lat Jang relations (1761), 
899\». 26) -400 (». 26), 401 (n. 28-80, 
82-88) 403 (n. 86), 406 (n. 41)-406 
(n 42), 407-409 (n. 48-49) ; on Haidar’s 
annexation of Dodballapur (1761-1762), 
410 (». 60, 62) ; on Haidar’s reduction 
of Chikballipur (1762), 418 (n. 60, 68)- 
414 (n. 64), 416 (n. 66-07M16 («. 68), 
417 (7i. 70, 71, 78), 419 (n. 78), 420 
(»■ 79, 81-82), 421 (». 84), 422 (n. 86), 
423 (». 86-88 ) 426; on Haidar’s 
campaign against Chitaldrug (1762), 
426 (71.97-101)427; on Haidar-Bednflr 
relations (1763), 428 (w. 102-104)429 
(w. 105-106), 438 («. 119), 442 (n. 187- 
138)443 (n. 139), 444 (n. 141)446 
(a. 142), 446 (ti. 144), 448 (n. 160), 449 
(i 7i . 169), 452 (n. 166), 468 (n. 168), 464 
(n. 175)456 (ti. 176-177), 467 (n. 200 
202)468, 469 (». 204-206), 470 (». 206) 
474 (n. 211) ; on Haidar's expedition 
to Sunda (1763), 482 <n. 224); on 
Haidar’s campaign against Savanur 
(1763), 483 (n. 226)-484 (n. 227), 486 
(rt. 228-229) ; on Haidar-Peshwa 
Madhava Rao relations (1764-1766), 
492 (n. 245), 495 (n. 249), 497 (n. 268, 
264)498 (n. 266-266), 499 (n. 259), 600 
(n. 260, 261), 601 (n. 262-268), 608 
(n. 272-274), 604 (n. 276), 608 («. 286), 
617 (n. 296); on Khoob Khfin, 626 
(n. 822) ; on Haidar-Muhaminad Yusuf 
relations (1768-1764), 686 (n. 866-866), 
637, 688 in. 869), 644 (». 881-882)-646 ; 
on Haidar's expedition to Balam and 
Coorg (1766), 647 (», 387-889)-648 

in. 890), 649-660 (n. 891-895); on 
Haidar’s campaign in Malabar (1766- 
1766), 669 in. 409), 674 (n. 466)-67fi 
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(». 469-461), 677 (*. 476), 682 (to/ 493) ; 
on Haidar’s ancestry, 768-760 (to. 4-10), 
768; on the story of the conquest of 
Bednflr (1763), 792, 797-799. 

Kol&r: mausoleum of Haidar's ancestors 
at, described, 767-768. 

Kolattiri (Kol&stri or Colastri): in 
Malabar; note on, 64 (n. 82), 664 
<». 899). 

Krishqa-Dlkshita : the Hamp&pur Plate 
(1744) and Dalav&i-Agrahdram Plates 
II (1749) of Devarajaiya composed by 
him, noticed, 611. 

Krishpaiya, Bakshi: Chief Bakshi of 
Krishnaraja II and a Royalist; his 
correspondence with Nawab Muham- 
mad All and the English (1761) for 
the prevention of Haidar’s usurpation ; 
247 (to. 98)-248, 260; see also ’under 
Fort 8t. George Records ; referred to," 
251 (to. 108). 

Krishpappa ; Mysorean Vakil at Pondi- 
cherry ; hiB report on the occurrences 
at Seringapatam (Augut 1766), 198 
(to. 63)-199. 

Kriahparfija Wotfeyar I (1714-1732) : 
ruler of Mysore in succession to 
Kanthlrava Narasaraja Wofleyar II, 
18-46; birth, accession, etc., 18-20; 
general political tendencies, 20-22; 
advance on Belfir ( c . 1728-1724), 22; 
Karn&tak politics, 23-24; Mughal 
attaok oh Seringapatam (1724), 24-26; 
MahraAta attaok on Seringapatam 
(1726), 26-26; advance on Migafli, 
etc., (1728), 26-27: general administra- 
tion under him, 27-28 ; religion, 28-29 ; 
religions toleration, 29-80 ; gifts, 
grants, eto., 30-38; social life, 84; 
literary activity, 84-48; domes tio life, 
48-44; death, 44; reflections, 44-46. 
Krishparaja Wofleyar I : Copper-plate 
grants of; see under R&m&yancum- 
Ti/rvmaldrya. 

Krishpar&ja Wofleyar II (1784-1766): 
ruler of Mysore in succession to 
Chimarija Wofleyar VI, 67-6791 
birth, aooession, etc., 67-68 ; character 
of the new Government, 89-70; general 
political tendencies and factors, 
70-71; First Phase (1784-1789): 
Mysorean advance on Malabar and 


the South (17.16-1787), 71-72 ; relations 
with the Mughals: Mughal advance 
on the South (1782-1786), 72-78; 
Mysore, the objective of the Mughals 
(1786), 73-74; their advance on 

Seringapatam (c. September-Decem- 
ber 1786), 74-76 ; action at Kailancha 
(January 1787): Mughal reverse, 76- 
77 ; internal affairs (1734-1739), 77-79 ; 
Second Phase (1789-1746) ; Retrospect 
of affairs; the Mughals and the 
Mahrattas in South India (1737-1740), 
79-80; the Mahratta oonquest of 
Trio hi nopoly (1740-1741), 80-82; 
Decoan and Karnatak politios (1741- 
1744) ; renewed Mughal-Mahratta 
struggles, 82-84 ; the Hindu catise in 
Southern India (from 1736), 84-86 ; the 
Mahratta oonquest of Trichinopoly 
(1741) and after, 85-83 ; Trichinopoly, 
the southern objective of Mysore (c. 
1736-1746), 88-92; Mysore and Malabar 
(1746-1761), 92-94; Third Phase (1745- 
1748): general political situation 
(1745-1748): Karfichuri Nanjarajaiya’s 
expedition to Dharanagar (c. May- 
June 1746), 94 96 ; his siege of 

Devanhalli (c. August 1746-April 1747), 
96-97; renewed Mughal advanoe on 
Mysore; NSsir Jang in Seringapatam 
(July-October 1747), 97-98; the short' 
lived Hindu reaction in Southern 
India (1748), 98-99; the European 
nations in India with referenoe to the 
evolution of their Indian policy (down 
to 1768) and its reperoussions on the 
South of India and Mysore, 100-114 ; 
Fourth Phase (1748-1761) : Chanda 
Sahib's activities in the Karnatak 
(1748-1760), 116-117; the Karnatak 
War of 8uocession (1760-1751), 118; 
period of peace and seonrity in Mysore 
(1748-1751), 118-119 ; Fifth Phase (1751- 
1766) : the contest tor the Naw&bship 
of Aroot and Trichinopoly (down to 
1766), 119-128; foreign politios of 
Mysore, with special referenoe to 
Triohinopoly as the objeotive of the 
Dalavais (1751-1755), 128-181; the 
Mysorean struggle for Triohinopoly 
(1752-1765), 182-182 (sec also under- 
Nemjetrajaiyai ^Kar&ohQri ) ; 8i*th 
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Phafie (1766-1759) : Deccan affairs 
(down to 1766), 183-189; invasion of 
Seri”gapatam by the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas (c. March- June 1766), 189- 
198; internal affairs (1766-1759): 
strained relations between the Daja- 
vfiis and Erisbnarfija, 198-208 ; 
Erishnaraja seeks Haidar’s help to 
pnt down Dalavai KarScburi Nanja- 
rfija (1769), 203 ; ancestry, early oareer 
and rise of Haidar All (down to 
1769), 204-226 ; course of events lead- 
ing to Haidar’s usurpation of power in 
the State (17611, 2*27-266; the social 
and military background of the 
revolution, JMrS81 ; Erisbnarfija’s 
nominal rulr (1761-1766) : political 
events] of tho period, with Haidar at 
the helm of affairs, 882-683 (see also 


under Haidar All): Erishnsraja's 
rule : general features, 684 ; religion, 
684-686 ; gifts, grants and otbgr 
records (1734-1766), 666-598; the 

spirit of the times, 698; condition of 
the people, 698-699; trade and 
commerce, 699; taxation, 699-601; 
social life (1784*1781), 602-604; V«dic 
learning and culture, 604-606; literary 
activity, 606-615; domestic life, 
616-617 ; death, 617 ; reflections on the 
character of his rale and the conduct 
of his ministers, etc., 617-684 ; Uri- 
ah ^araja as he might have been, 684- 
flSSpthe rights and wrongs of Trichino* 
poly, the main episode of the reign, 
636-679 (see also under Tri&inopoly ). 

Kuzeaks : see under Lonty-Wdllah ; 

, referred to, 484 (n. 227) -486. 


L 


Lakshmammanniyavaru, Maharini : 
junior Queen of king Erishnaraja II 
(married in 1760), 615 ; her gift to the 
temple at Ealale, 615-616. 

Lala Mean: Haidar's brother-in-law, 
269; appointed to the command of a 
fort near Beduur (1764), 618 (n. 297); 
referred to, 760. 

Lally, Count de, M. : French Governor 
of Pondioherry (1758-1761) in succes- 
sion to M. de Leyrit ; concludes the 
famous treaty with Haidar promising 
him TySgadurg and other places 
(1760), 229-230, 648 (n. 379); referred 
to, 71, 212, 708, 710. 

Law, Ch&valier Jacques: French General 
serving with ChandS Sahib at Trichi- 
nopoly (1761-1762); his blookade and 
surrender at fSrlrangam (1762), 121, 
129; referred to, 71, 619, 641, 711. 

Lawrence, Major Stringer: English 
General; his blookade of Law in 
drlrangam (1762), 121 ; his march to 
the relief of Triohinopoly (1763), 147 ; 
defeats the Mysoreans near £rlr&ngam, 
148; arrives towards MSyavarsm and 


Eumbakopam, 149; empowered with 
Palk to reconcile the differences bet- 
ween Nawab Muhammad All and the 
Mysore General (Naujarajaiya) re: 
Triohinopoly issue, 155; defeats Nan- 
jarajaiya at Ka]udaimalai (June 1768), 
157 (». 189) ; failure of his negotiations 
with the Mysore General, 162 ; further 
correspondence on the subject (1764), 
166-170; his appreciation of Muham- 
mad Yusuf Eh an, 520-521 ; his position 
in re; Triohinopoly issue reviewed, 
642-647, 662, 664,672, 676; referred to, 
71, 324 (n. 168), 326 (n. 168), 691-692, 
697, 704. 

Life of Hyder Ally : see under Hobson. 

Lingappa-Kavi : Bee under Ke\adi- 
Nripa’Vijayam. 

Lingappaiya, Earanika : a councillor of 
ChlkkadSvarSja’; referred to, 8, 11. 

Looty-Wdllah ( Kueeakt or hussars) ; B6 e 
under Munro, Innet , Oapt. ; referred 
to, 884, 885 (w. 200), 876 (n. 280). 

Lutif All B5g: Haidar’s cavalry offloer 
appointed to the oharge of Mangalore 
(1788), 466 (n. 199)467. 


H 


Macartney Papers, The: quoted, on MidhavaKao, Peshwa (1761-1772) : his 
the limit Haidar set to his usurpation, succession (1781), 488 ; Haidar’s eta- 
981 («. 64). bus? to (1788), .488-489 ; Vlrammiji’s 
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(of Bednflr) appeal to for delivtrance 
from Haidar (1768), ,492 ; his first 
invasion of Mysore (1764-1766), 498, 
618, 646 ; referred to, 486 (». 280), 785. 

Madura : last days of the Nayak king* 
dom of uader Queen Mlnakshi (1782- 
1786), 72-74, 84; subsequent history 
of (down to 1766), with reference to 
Muhammad Yusuf's overtures for its 
cession to Mysore (1763-1764), 618, 
621-631 (see also under Yuauf K hdn) ; 
referred to, 688. 

Mahdbhdrata-Tlku : see under Nnnja- 

. rUla&ya of EafoZe, Eardohdri. 

Mahalddrs : see under Shdgirdupleh- 
cuchiri. 

Mahfue EfcSn: second son of Nawib 
Anwar-ud-din of Aroot, in charge of 
^Triohinopoly (c. 1746), 87 ; as Jfaufdar 
of Madura and Tinnevelly (1764-1757), 
898, 621, 628. 699 (n. 389), 680-634 ; 
referred to, 646. 

Mahrattas in Mysore, The : (from 1766 
to 1761), 189-190, 914-224, 231 287, 242, 
246, 261-264 ; (in 1764-1766) (see under 
Mddhava Bao , Peahwa) ; note on, 
727-787. 

Mainville, M. : Frenoh Commander on 
the Mysore side at Triohinopoly (1763- 
1764), 168, 176; in Haidar’s service 
(1760), 238. 

Maisain, M. : Frenoh Commander on 
the Mysore side atTrichinopoly (1753- 
1764), 168, 174-179 ; his anecdote about 
Haidar’s attempt to learn at close 
quarters French evolutions, 800 In. 
118). 

Malabar: early history of, 661-666 (n. 
400); Mysorean relations with (1788- 
1784), 68-61; (1786 1787), 71-72 ; (1746- 
1746), 92-94; (1767), 208; (1766-1766), 
566-682. 

MSna-Vikrama-Raja : the Zamorin or 
Chief o! Calicut ; Haidar’s campaign 
against (1765-1766), 660, 665-570; his 
confinement and immolation, etc., 
671-676. 

Mttniji (or Manakji) : Tanjorean general 
won over by Nawsb Muhammad All ; 
puts to death CtiandS SShib (1762), 88 
(M, 80), 121, 180-181; referred to, 481 
(». 109), 866, 866, 668, 


Manuoci, Niccolao : Venetian traveller 
in India ; on Mysore-Mughal relations 
(1706-1706), 6-7; note on, 686-690. 

Martineau, Prof. A. : his Busty and 
Frenoh India used in the note on M 
Bussy (1720-1786), 704 (n. 7)-721. 

Medakere Nfiyaka, Hiriya : Palegar of 
Chitaldrug (1721-1749) ; his fall in the 
battle of Mayakonga (1749), 116 (n 3), 
481. 

Medakere Niyaka II: Pajegar of 
Chitaldrug (1764-1779) ; Haidar’s cam 
paign against (1762), 426 (n. 100)-427; 
accompanies Haidar during the 
conquest of Bednflr (1768), 427; his 
reference to and account of the 
Pretender to the throne of Bednur as 
given out to Haidar (1769), 484 (n. 
120), 792-798; referred to, 798, 798, 
802,808. 

Mehdi All Khan : Vakil of Haidar ; his 
embassy to Hyderabad (1764), 486 (n. 
280) -487. 

Memoirs of Eyder Ally : see under 
Peixoto. 

Memoirs of Eyder AlyKhdn and Tippoo 
Sultan: see under Stewart, Major 
Charles . 

Memoirs of the Late War in Asia 
(1783) : as a source of Mysore History 
(18th cent.), 790 ; referred to : on- 
Haidar's position as “Regent” of 
Mysore, 287 (n. 80). 

Miles, Col. W. : translator of Klrmapi’s 
Eistory of Eydur Naik\ noticed or 
referred to : on Haidar’s indulgence 
towards the Hindus, 293 (n. 97) ; on 
Haidar ’ b adoption of European disci- 
pline, 299 ( n . 117); on the expla- 
nation of the term Chatfegdrs, 806 (n. 
124) ; on the surrender ot the forts of 
Hosk5te and Sira to Haidar (lt61), 406 
(n. 42). 409 (n.48) ; on Haidar’* bomb- 
ardment of Chikba}]£pur (1762), 416 
(n. 67); on Haidar-Bednfir relations 
(1768), 428 (n. 102) ; bo Haidar’s ances- 
try, 768 (ff. 16-17), 768 (». 96), 769. 

Mlnikshi : NSyak Queen of Madura (see 
under Madura). 

Iflr All fcazfi Kh£n (Mir SShib) : 
Haidar's brother-in-law; leads a 
detachment for the conquest of tbs 



tipper country (1740), 388; Appointed 
to command the fort of Chikbal)&* 
pur (1762) ,430 (n. 82), 428; appointed 
as Paujdttr of Sira, 42fi ; leads a de- 
tachment to put down insurrection 
in the north-east (1765), 650-551 («. 
896) ; referred to, 267-269. 

Mirza Ikbal: his Ahw&lt-Hydur Naik 
(appended to Col. Miles’ translation of 
Kirmapi's Neshauni-Hyduri or Hit- 
tory of Hydur Hath) noticed or refer- 
red to : on the statement of troops in 
Haidar’s service, 258 (n. 1); on 
Haidar's marriage, 267 (». 11, 18) ; on 
Haidar's dress, daily life, personal 
habits, etc., «TJL(tS. 18, 90)-2T8, 279-280; 
on Haidar’s ration as a Royal Ser- 
vant (“DeWan”), 9BB(n. 66), 889 (n 80); 
on Haidar’s allowances to the Hindu 
temples, celebration of Daaara, etc., 
991-292, 294; on Haidar’s plan of 
recruitment, 295 (n. 107-108) ; on the 
payment of salaries to Haidar’s 
military, 841 (n. 218); on Haidar’s 
anoestry, 768 (n. 18)-764 (». 19). 

Moens, Adrian : his Memorandum (1781) 
containing an aocount of Haidar All ; 
value of, 789; noticed or referred to : 
on Haidar as a Royal Servant, 287- 
288; on Haidar’B conciliatory pohoy 
towards the Hindus, 292-298 ( n . 96-97); 
on Haidar’s application to the science 
of war, 299 (n. 117); on the French 
Surgeon in Haidar’s service, 888 (». 
214); on the emoluments of Europeans 
in Haidar’s service, etc., 844 (n. 228, 
230); on Haidar’s attempted formation 
of a fleet, 856 (n. 245-246); on Haidar’s 
relations with the French, 868-860 (n. 
264-268); on Haidar's objective in 
regard to Bednur (1763), 890 (n. 8); on 
Haidar's invasion of Malabar and the 
fate of the ZAmorin, etc., (1766-1766), 
668-567 (n. 486-488) ,;57&571 (w. 448-461), 
672 (n. 464), 676 (n. 462). 

Mount Delly : in Malabar; note on, 66 

MS)- 

Mohammad All WAlAjah (Hadrat-i-Ali), 
Nawab : third son of Anwer-ud-din, 

, , Nawib of Arcot; bit governorship of , 
Trichinopoly (c. 1748-1749), 87-88; Us 
contest for the NewAbahip of Aroot 


and friobinopoly (1749-1766), 119-198 ; 
his early relation swith Mysore, includ- 
ing his sgreement for the cession of 
Trichinopoly to her (1761-1789), 126- 
181; his breach of the ageeeroent 
leading to the Mysore** dbg* of 
Trichinopoly (1752-1766), 112-182 ; his 
conduct la the affair, etc., noticed, 
640-6T7 ; the nature of hie olatms to 
the Nawibship of Aroot, (tape 
quoted, 809-814 ; referred to : 107, 187- 
168, 206-907, 318, 999, 247-948, 250- 
282, 966, 998, 817, 881, 860, 861, 888 (*- 
8).898, «»-620, 829, 898, 596-628, 681- 
W4-687, 540, 690, 699-698, ft* . 
680, 688, 640, 780, 786-787, etc. 

Mukund Rao firlpat : one of the Mahratta 
Sardan left by Pfishwa BAHjiBao 
in charge of Mahratta ontpoata in the 
KarnStak (1757), 218; N&njarijaiya'B 
attempted agreement with, 214; 
advances on and attaoks Bangalore 
(1768), 216-217 ; his letter on Mahratta 
position in the KarnStak (1761), 362- 
254 ( his defence of Hosklte against 
Bas&lat Jang (1761), 400-401: his capi- 
tulation to Haidnr, 406. 

Munro, Inues, Capt. : his A Narrative 
of Military Operations on the Coro- 
mandel Coast (1769) as a source of 
Mysore History (18th cent.), 789-790 ; 
noticed or referred to : on the Looty- 
Willah (K uieaka or hussars), 269 (n. 
8), 836 (n. 200), 876 in. 280); on Haidar’s 
position as the “ regent and guardian ” 
of the King of Mysore, 287 (n. 80) ; on 
Haidar' b objective against the English, 

298 (n. 98) ; on Haidar’s adoption of 
Enropean military discipline, eto., 

299 (n. 117), 808 (». 187), 828 (». 1C9)- 
829,881-836 (n. 184-190, 908). 

Mur&ri BsoGhOrpage of Gooty : nephew 
of &Sntaji-Gh5rpa$e; governor of 
Trichinopoly Fort on its conquest by 
the Mahrattaa (1741), 89; evacuates 
Trichinopoly (1748;, 88, B6-87; his 
allianoe sought by Muhammad All 
against Chanda SAbib (1761), 190-121; 
proceeds with the Mysoreans to 
Triohinopoly (1751) and serves Muham 
mad All (1762), 196-180; mediates re: 
Muhammad All’s delivery of TricW- 
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nopoly Port to Mysore, 184-^35; in 
the employ of Mysore, down to his 
joining the French at Pondioherry 
(December 1762), 186-187, 139-141, 
147-149 ; continues to assist Mysoreans 
with the French during KarSchflri 
'Nanjarijaiya’s siege of Triohinopoly 
(1768-1784), 166-161 ; finally leaves off 
Mysore (1764), being bought off by 
Muhammad All and the king of Tan- 
jore, 174, 177 ; acoompanies PeBhwa 
Bal&ji Hao during his invasion of 
Seringapatam (1767), 200; assists the 
Pajegar of Chikba)|apur during Hai- 
dar’s attaok of the plaoe and is defeated 
and put to rout (1761), 418-415; his 
renewed assistance to the Pilegar 
against Haidar and further chastise- 
ment, including invasion of his 
(MurSri’s) territories (1762), 417*428; 
joins Peshwa Madhava Rao during his 
first invasion of Mysore (17G4-1765) , 496; 
his part during the Mysorean siege of 
Triohinopoly (1752-1766; noticed, 683, 
660-670; referred to : 96, 114, 122, 142, 
144, 151, 163, 165, 160, 165, 176, 187, 
360, 489, 609,612, 621, 626, 680, 638 (n. 
8), 641-642, 646, 668-654, 666, 673, 786. 


Murhumpatfi : list of awards of money 
compensation for the wounded in war, 
837 (». 218). 

Mnsiris: in Malabar; note on, 662 (n. 
898)-668. 

Muzaffar Jang : nephew of Nasir Jang ; 
jahglrddr of Adoni (1748-1749), 92, 107, 
115*116; his contest with his unole 
Nasir Jaug for the Nizamate of the 
Deccan (1750), 117-118; his death (1761), 
118 ; referred to, 119, 184, 206, 801, 808, 
397, 639 (n. 8), 705. 

My s H r u Dhoregala-Pilrvdbhyudaya- 
Vivara { e . 1714) : a historical Ms. of 
the Mackenzie Collection ; referred to 
or noticed, 2 (». 1), 14-16, 18 (w. 1); 
on ths Dalavais of Kantliirava 11, 
681-683 : note on the authorship 
of (generally ascribed to Nagara 
Puttaiya-Pap^it), 688-686. 

MyeHru - Rdjara - Ohantre (e. 1800) : 
noticed or referred to : on the Mughal- 
attaok on Seringapatam (1724), 24 
(n. 22) ; on the rule of Chamaraja VI, 
63 (n. 61) ; on the acoession of Krishpa- 
rfija II, 68 (n. 2) ; on the Da Java iB, 77 
(n. 27)-78 ; on the Dalavais of Kapthl- 
rava II, 681, 683. 


N 


Nagara-Puttaiya-Pandit : see under 
Myati.ru -Dhoregala - Ptirv&bhyudaya- 
Vjvwra. 

Nambuge-nirtipa (1768) : order of assur- 
ance; issue of by Krishparija II, 202 
(n. 77), 687 (n. 19). 

NanjarSjaiya of Kajale, Sarvddhikdri : 
his parentage ; suoceeds to office (c. 
1724), 20; dominates the court of 
Seringapatam (1782-1788), 46, 48*49; 
takes part in the First Revolution 
(1784), 61; serves Krishparija II as 
Sarvddhikdri (1734-1739), 69; his 
management of internal affairs, 77-78 ; 
death (1789), 78; grants, eto., 698; 
domestic life, 616. 

Nanjar&jaiya of Eajale (Nanjaraja), 
Karfiohfiri, Dajavfii : dominates with 
his brother Devarajaiya the court of 
Seringapatam (1782-1783), 46, 48; 
takes part in the First Revolution 


(1734), 61 ; serves at first as the ool- 
league of Devarajaiya (1734-1739) and 
afterwards as Sarvddhikdri and 
Dalavdi (1739-1769), 69-70 ; takes part 
with Devarajaiya in the action at 
Kailancha against the Mughals 
(1787), 75-77; his influence on tbo 
internal administration, 77 ; suooeeds 
as Sarvddhikdri (1789), 78-79 (». 88) ; 
Triohinopoly as the southernmost 
limit of expansion of the kingdom 
of Mysore engages his attention 
(c. 1744), 91 ; begins his activities as 
the junior Dajavai (1746-1748), 94 ; his 
expedition to Dharanagar (1746), 96*96; 
siege of Devanhajli (1746-1747), 96-97 ; 
at the height of his power in Seringa- 
patam (1746-1761), 118 Splays a leading 
role in the foreign politios of the times, 
(1761-1756), 128; Triohinopoly domi- 
nates his military and diplomatic 



polioy during the Kamdtic War, and 
Nawftb Muhammad All's agreement 
in regard to itsloession to Mysore 
(1761), 194-126; his march from Se- 
ringapatam in aid of the Nawftb, and, 
his southern movements (1751-1762), 
126-129; his services to Muhammad 
All down to the fall of Chandft Sahib 
(June 1762), 129-181 ; demands cession 
of Trichinopoly from the Nawftb and, 
on being deoeived, carries on a 
strenuous siege of it (1762-1765), 182- 
182; marches baok to Seringapatam 
discomfited, being called away 
by Salftbat Jang’s invasion (1766), 
182-188, 190; hiarttempted moderation 
in the Nizfimwtemands on Mysore; 
191; his Btrained relations with and 
disloyalty to king Krishnaraja II 
(1766-1768), 198-200; his reconciliation 
with him and the conclusion of the 
Bhdahdpatra (1768), 202-208 ; his fresh 
differences with the king, 208 ; his fall 
from power (1759), 227-228 ; his attempts 
to re-establish himBelf (1760), 239-241, 
246 ; finds himself deoeived by Haidar, 
248, and is assigned by him one lakh 
country (1761), 264 ; his position as the 
“Regent” or “Dayva” of king 
Krishparaja II, 282 (n. 65-66)-284 ; his 
legacy to Haidar, 810, 318, 317, 884-886; 
his religion, seals, eto., 686, 687; gifts, 
grants, eto., 698, 696-598; his literary 
attainments, 602, 605-606 ; works, in 
the series entitled N anj ardj OrVdnV 
Vildaa : &ivabhaktavildaa-Darpanam 
and other Sawa-Purdnaa and Mdhdt- 
myaa (c. 1734-1742); the Mahdbhdrata- 
Tlku, Kakudgin-Mahatmya, San - 
gtta-Gangddhara , eto. (1742-1751) ; the 
G aralapuri-Mahimddaria (o. 1768- 
1768), 606-609; exploits of (1787) 
reoorded, 610; referred to in literary 
works by bis proteges, 611-616 ; 
domestio life, 617 ; reflections on his 
conduct as a minister of king Krishpa- 
rftja II, 618-619 ; his faults of oharacter, 
619-620; why be failed in his first 
attempt to take Zriohinopoly, 620-622 ; 
redeeming features in his character, 
692-624; the symbol of the independ- 
ence of the 8onth, 625-628; his fatal 

VOIi. II 


mistake, 698 - 699 ; the mah and his 
idea, a justification, 029-681} a com- 
parison and oontrast with Solingbroke, 
681-682 ; tbe significance of his struggle 
for Trichinopoly recapitulated, 686479 
(see also , under Tnchiuopoly, ftfhla 
and wrongaof)*, his intatoiuotio&xif 
European arms . to Mysore army (176®, 
748-744,780; referred to, U4, 189 fn. 
16), 906, 207, 909, 210-211, 914, 990, 296 , 
226 (*. 116), 249, 968, 968, 267, 280, 966, 
988,289, 999-800, 806, 804, 887-891, 899 , 
624, 636,: 696 (n. 829), 612, 688, 789- 
768 (n. 8), 760 . 

Nanja^ja-Tirundfa : a festival orga- 
nised and endowed by Karftohfiri 
Naujarfijaiya (o. 1768), 697 (». 66), 
609. 

N anj ardj a- V&nl- Vilas a : see under 
Nanjardjaiya of Rafale, KardohUri. 

Nan jardja-Yata88am0lldaa-Ohamp&h : 
see under hUakatiha-Kavi 

Nanjardja-YaiUbh’uahanam : see under 
Naraaimha-Kavi. 

Narasimha-Kavi: a protege of Earft- 
churi Naujarajaiya ; his Ntmjardja- 
YaiObhuaha/nam (including Ohandra- 
kald-Kalydna, o. 1748-1760) and &iva- 
dayd-8 ah a ar am noticed, 612-618. 

Nftsir Jang: seoond son of Nlzftm- 
ul-mulk; his early career (1741-1748), 
82-88; his southern expedition as 
Nawftb of the Kamfttio (1747), 96; his 
advanoe on Seringapatam (1746), 97-98; 
his sucoession to the Nizftmate of the 
Deooan (1748), 116 ; his contest with 
Muzaff&r Jang (tbe Kamdtic War of 
Succession), leading to his death 
(1750), 117-118, referred to, 106-107, 
119, 184, 206, 801, 868, 897, 408, 689 
(n. 8), 706. 

Naeardna (or Dandina-Kdnike) : mili- 
tary oess, 864, 601. 

Neshauni-Hyduri : see nnder Klnndni. 

Nllakantha-Kavi : his N an j ardj a- 
YaiaaaamoUdaa-OhampHh ( c . 1760) 
noticed, 614. 

Nizfim All : youngest son of Nizam-ul- 
mulk; becomes minister of his elder 
brother Salftbat Jang (1760), 896; 
imprisons Salftbat and becomes 
the Nisfim (1761), 409; Haidar's 

FPF 
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diplomatic minion to (1T64), 436-488; 
hit army organization noticed, 884- 
388; referred to, 848,402,401, 498, 
617. 

Nis&m-ul-mulk ; eee under Asaf Jah. 

Noronha, Bishop of Halioarnassns: 
mediates between Haidar and M. Lally 
in the oonelnsion of the treaty for 

o 


French assistance against the English 
(1760), 280; Orme on, 643 (n. 879). 

Nose-cutting as a feature of warfare 
in Mysore (down to 18th cent.) : note 
on, 744-746. 

Nuronda : a protege of the Da)avfiis ; 
his Saundara-Kfivya (c. 1740) notioed, 
610-611. 


Omalflr (Vimalfir) : a flourishing town 
under Mysore Kings in the early 18th 
cent, ; note on, 12 (n. 60). 

Oppert, Dr. Gustav : on the 

evidence of sculpture re : India being 
the home of gunpowder and fire- 
arms, 776-776 (eee also under Gun- 
nery in India). 

Orme, Robert: his A History of the 
Military Transactions of the British 
Nation in Indostan (1861 Edn.) no* 

^ 4ioed or referred to : on the disposal of 
the head of Chanda Sahib (1762), 181 
(n. 66) ; on the futility of the Myso- 
rean plot to get possession of Triohi- 
nopoly by arming Frenoh prisoners, 
eto., 188 (n. 188); on Nanjaraja- 
iya as " Regent ” of the King of 
Mysore (in 1762), 189 (n. 88); on the 
English suocess at the battle of th e 
11 Golden Bock” or “Kaludai-malai' 1 
(1768), 167 (». 189); on the shroffs o r 
mon$y-ohangers (18th cent.), 862 (n* 
242); on Haidar's alms on Xhiaghur 


(1760-1761), 461-468 (». 189-192); on 
Yusuf Khin, 521 (n. 80S); on 5.1*m 
Khan and Khoob Khan, 622 (n. 813)- 
625 (n. 818-321) ; on the negotiations 
between the Pajegars and Haidar at 
Diirfigal for the possession of Madura 

1 (1757), 682 (». 349)-633; on Mons. 
Lally 's 'attitude to the proposal, re: 
treaty between ;him and Haidar for 
the trausferenoe of Tiaghur to Mysore 
(1761), 548 ‘Jn. 879); on the Triohino- 
poly affair with reference to Mysore 
(1762-1764), 642-644, 646, 648,;650(». 
16), 665 (n. 19), 661 (». 2B)-666, 671 (n. 
88) -678, 678 (n. 40), 722; on the origin 
and relative validity of the patents of 
Nawab Muhammad All and’ Nizam 
SalabatjJang re: their suzerainty of the 
Karnitio and the Deooan, 809-814(n.4). 

Orme Mss . : notioed, on Haidar's pay- 
ments to his horsemen, 842 (». 222) ; 
on Yusuf £hfin, 620-521 (». 808); on 
the Mysorean struggle for Trichino- 
poly (1752-1764), 646. 


P 


PadmarCja-Pandit: his VijayakumOra- 
na-Fathe (o. 1760) notioed. 

Padmini-Parinaya : see under Channa- 
i«fa. 

Paigah : personal body-guard, 886 (n. 
902), 870 (». 975). 

Pililore (Pollilore) : note on, 229 (n.6). 

Palk, Robert: his official career, etc. 
173 (n. 68) ; empowered by the Madras 
Government to reconoile the difference 
between Nawab Muhammad All and 
> the Mysore Da)av£i (Karichfiri Nan- 
jarijaiya) re: the Trichinopoly issue 
(1768), 166, 162, 167 j progress of his 


effortB at accomodation (1754), 168-169, 
179, 656; referred to in Fort Bt . George 
Letters (1763), 601-699. 

Parad&iiya bantu : mercenaries, 741. 

Parakila Math : note on the, 748-761. 

Parangi : Europeans, 804 (m. 128), 743. 

Peixoto, Eloy Joze Correa : his Memoirs 
of Hyder Ally (1770) as an authority 
for the early years of Haidar's period 
of offloe in Mysore, 896 <n. 22), 788- 
789; notioed or referred to: on 
Haidar’s position as "Regent" of 
Mysore, 287 (n. 80) ; on the author's 
nationality, offioial designation, eto.. 



806 (n. 134) *806 *, on the Europeans in 
Haidar’s service, eto. (1770), 877 (n. 
885-386) ; on the standing army of 
Haidar (1770) and the discipline of 
his troops, 879-880 (n. 291-393), 782- 
788; on the early campaigns of 
Haidar, 896 (n. 23) on the date of the 
fall of Bednur,' 447 (n. 150) ; on the 
Treaty of Bedniir (1765), 608 (n. 385) ; 
on Haidar’s conquest of Balam and 
invasion of Coorg, 647 (». 889)*548 
in. 890). 

Eenany (Ponnany) : in Malabar ; 
Mysorean advanoe up to (1785); note 
on, 72 (». 13). 

Persian Memoup from Hyderabad (e. 
1800): noticdr in the Asiatic Annual 
Register (1800); on the conclusion 
of ’the Ahed-Ndma between King 
Krisbnaraja II And Haidar (in 1761), 284 
(w. 69) ; on Haidar's position as Regent 
or Sarvddhikdri of Mysore (from 1761 
onwards), 884 [n. 1) *885 ; on Haidar’s 
ancestry, 751-753. 

Pigot, George: Governor of Madras 
(1755-1768) in succession to Thomas 
Saunders, 71, 179 ; his official polioy 
rei surrender of Trichinopoly to 
Mysore, 212 ; the Royalist correspond- 
ence with, on the English assistance 


agaipst Haidar (1766-1781), 944, M6* 
947, 260. 

Pirangi : guns, 604 (n. 128), 748, 780. 

Pondicherry : note on derivation of, 105 
(n. 2) ; Admiral Bowawa&'tkateg* of 
(1748), 190; effect of lh* JdPof On 
Haidar (1761), 468; inferred to, 884 
(». 14)-896 (•. 18). 

Prats p Singh, King of Tanjore (1740* 
1768); his succession to the nomad 
(1740), 86; Ohandl SXMb'e oampaign 
•gainst him (1748), 117 j his aversion 
to Mysorean occupation of TrichUao- 
poly and the attempted English 
tmUation through him on the ramie 
(1752.1758), 187, 148, 146-147, 156-156, 
162.164, 166; buys off Murari Rao from 
Mysore (1754), 174 ; his oonduot dur- 
ing the Mysorean siege of Triohino- 
poly (1752.1755) notioed, 688, 642, 

658-660 ; referred to, 640, 668, 674. 

Preston, Major: oommands a detaoh- 
meut to prevent theFrenoh at Tyflgi- 
durg from joining Haidar (1760), 244 
his letter re : assistance to the King of 
Mysore againBt Haidar and the 

Madras Government’s reply to it 

(1761), 250-251; referred to, 688 

(a. 858). 

Puravarga : a tax, 601. 


R 


Raghuji-Bhonsle : Mahratta * leader ; 
proceeds on an expedition to Aroot 
(1740), 80; his successful siege and 
conquest of Trichinopoly (1741), 85. 

Rdjdvall-Kathe (1888) of Devaohandra : 
notioed or referred to : on the reign of 
Kapthlrava n (1704-1714), 3 (n. 7) ; on 
the acoeBsion, eto., of ChamarSja VI, 
46 (n. l)-47 (n. 2) ; on the First Revolu- 
tion in Seringapatam (1734), 68 (n.61); 
on the accession, etc., of Kriahparaja 
II (1784-1766), 66 (». 1-2). 

RamSnuja-Yati-Saumya-Jamatri : 
Srl-Vaishpava Scholar from Kanchi; 
his visit to Seringapatam alluded to 
in a copper-plate inscription (1724), 
88 . 

Ramayapam-Tiramalarya : S5ri-Vaiah- 
nava Scholar and poet of Ohikkadeva- 


raja’s oourt ; enjoys the patronage of 
RrishparSja 1 and oomposes the 
Copper-plate grants of his, vis., 
Ka\ale Copper-plate grant (1716), 
Tondanur-Oopper-plate grant (1722) 
and the Kanohi-Matha Copper-plate 
grant (1724), referred to and noticed, 
81, 82-88, 85-36. 

Rangaiya: his Edviri-Mdhdtmya (e. 
1780), notioed, 42-43. 

Batna-Sd8tra \ see under Bdlavaidyada • 
Chaluva. 

Raftiha))j : note on, 495 (». 250); battle 
of (1764), 496-497; referred to, 498, 501, 
518. 

Rasa Sahib (Raza All Khan); second son 
of Chanda Sahib; his claims to Aroot 
and Trichinopoly upheld by the 
French' (1752-1758) (1756-1708). 123, 



899 joins Haidar'AlI in Can&rar(1768) 
and helps him in improving the 
Mysore army, 880*881 (n. 178), 849; 
takes part in Haidar's invasion of 
Malabar as second in command 
(1766), 660, 666, 677, 679; referred to, 
680, 662. 

Bobson, Gapt* Francis : his Life of 
Hyder Ally (1786) as a source of 
history of Haidar’s period of office in 
Mysore, ‘.788-789 ; notioed or referred 
to: on Haidar’s position as Kegent 
('* Duan " or Pewan) and his assur- 
ance to king Krishgaraja II, 282 
(n. 66)-283 (n. 66); on the French 
surgeons in Haidar’s service, 838 
(n. 214); on the last days of Khanfle 
Bao, 889 (n. 6); on the early cam- 
paigns of Haidar 4 (1761-1766), 896 
( n . 22); on Haidar-Basalat Jangrela- 

' tions (1761), 899-400 (n. 24-26), 401 
(n. 28), 402 (n. 88-86), 408 (n. 86), 

. 406 (n-42), 407 (n. 44), 408 (n. 46) ; on 
Haidar’s reduction of Chikba)lapur 


(1761-1762), 412 (». 66), 414 («. 64), 
418 (n. 74, 77), 420 (n. 79, 81), 421 (n. 
84), 422 (ft. 86), 428 (ft. 88); on Haidar’s 
campaign against Chitaldrug (1762), 
427 (n. 100) ; on Haidar-Bednur rela- 
tions (1768), 489 (n. 126-127) 440 (n. 
180), 448 (ft. 188), 444 (ft. 141), 446 (n. 
142), 446 (ft. 146), 447 (ft. 160)-44B, 460- 
461 (ft. 186-188), 478 (ft. 209), 474 (ft. 
211) ; on Haidar’s further conquests in 
the north (1768), 482 (ft. 224), 486 (ft. 
229); on Bednur's appeal to the 
MahrattaB for deliverance from 
Mysore (1763), 492,(ft, 246) ; on Haidar- 
Mahratta relations (1764-1766), 498 (ft. 
246), 618-614 (ft. 292-293), 617 (w. 296)- 
618 (n. 296) ; on Haidar’B campaign 
in Malabar and the fate that overtook 
the Zamorin (1766-1766), etc., 668 (ft. 
440), 669 (n. 446) 670, 678 (ft. 480), 680 
(ft. 487-488) ; on the standing army of 
Haidar, 760-781 ; on the story of the 
conquest of Bednur (1763), 792, 796- 
797, 802-803, 


Bfidat-ullfi Khfin: his succession as 
Nawab of Arcot (1708-1738), 6; his 
southern movements (including cam- 
paign against Mysore, 1711-1718), 8-9; 
his confederacy and intrigue against 
Amin Shin of Sira (e. 1717), 23; 
his attaok on Seringapatam (1724), 
94-26T last days, 68; death (1788), 
78; referred to, 268 (n. 16), 754, 
766. 

Safdar All : Nawab of Aroot (1740-1742) 
in suooession to All Dost Khan; 
accompanies ChandS Sahib to reduoe 
Madura and Tanjore (1784) (1788), 78, 
79 ; concludes peaoe with the 
Mahrattas and turns them on Triohino- 
poly (1740), 80-81 ; is put' to death by 

’ poison (1749), 82 ; referred to, 84-87, 
90. 

dawa-Purdnas and Mdhdtmyat : see 
under Nanjardjaiya of Kafale, Eard- 
chUri. 

Saiyid Mokhdum : Haidar’s brother-in- 
Uw ; leads a detaohment to Malabar 
(1767), 208; prooeeds Against Hari 
Singh (1768), 211; leads a detaohment 


to the relief of Bangalore (175B), 221- 
222; prooeeds to Pondicherry (1760), 
231 ; his recall, 234, 286-237 ; enters 
Bangalore, 288 ; appointed Killedar of 
Seringapatam (1761), 266, 784*; 

referred to, 248-244, 268*269. 

Sakala- Vaidya - Samhitd Sdr&rnava : 

see under Vlrardja of Ka\ale. 

SalabatJang: third son of Nizam-ul- 
mulk; his succession to the Nizfimats 
of the Deooan with the aid of de Bussy 
(1761), 118-120, 184; Frenoh influenoe 
in his court at Hyderabad, 185-186; 
his invasion of Seringapatam (1766), 
189-193; (see also under Butty, note 
on); referred to, 164, 171, 176, 180, 
162, 187.188, 194, 856, 896, 402, 404, 
409, 486, 617, 621, 689 (ft. 8), 871, 677- 
676, eto. 

Smnaydchdra : a tax, 601 > 

Sandal-wood: state monopoly of in 
Mysore (18th oent.) ; Fort St George 
Records on, 699 (ft. 68). 

Sangita-Gangddhara : see nnder Nanja • 
rdjaiya ofKalale , KardchQri. 

SardSr Khan : Haidar’s general ; ap- 
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pointed Subddar of Malabar (1766), 
682. 

Sarkdri (or Sirkdri) Khod&ddd : see 
under Klrmdni and Stewart. 

Sarvddhikdri : see under Haidar All ; 
referred to, 468-464. 

Saundara-K&vya : see under NUronda. 

Saunders, Thomas : Governor of Madras 
(1760-1766), 71, 119; his attitude on 
the Triohinopoly issue (1761-1764), 125, 
144-145, 150-168, 156, 161-162, 164-166, 
169-170; Dupleix's conclusion of pro- 
visional treaty with (1754), 128, 174- 
176; his resignation of offioe (1756), 
179; his proposed settlement of the 
Triohinopoly ^ question, 678-675 ; 
referred to, 6^722, 011-818. 

Savdr-cuohiri : a section of the army 
department under Haidar, 389; 
referred to (as Savdrs, regular oavalry), 
842, 878, 879. 

Selections from the Piehwa Daftar -. 
notioed or referred to : on the Biege of 
Devanhajli (1746-1747), 96 (n. 122)-97 
(n. 126) ; on the relations between the 
Dajavais and King Krishnaraja II 
(1767), 199 (n. 55) ; on ' the Mysore- 
Mahratta relations (1758), 224 (n. 109)- 
226 ; on the incorrectness of the siege 
of Seringapatam (in 1760), 2$27 (n. 1)- 
228; on the Mysore-Mahratta rela- 
tions (1764-1765): the date of the battle 
of BaHihaJJi (1764), 498 (w. 254); the 
Treaty of Bedniir (1765), eto., 508 (». 
284, 286)-609, 618 (n. 291), 517 (». 296). 

SSndya : a cess, 601. 

Seshagiri-Pant : Nawab Muhammad 
All's Vakil at Seringapatam; concludes 
the Nawab’s secret Treaty with 
Mysore (1761), 125 ; sent by Nanja- 
rSjaiya to Fort St. David (1752) to 
negotiate on the cession of Triohino- 
poly to Mysore, 136; referred to, 145 
(*.76). 

Shabaz Sahib (Sabas Sahib): elder 
brbther of Haidar All ; hisoareer, etc,, 
78, 197, 905-206, 264-267, 769-760, 764. 

Shdgirdupiah-cuchtri : a seotion of the 
army department under Haidar, 
consisting of the OhaftegdrB , Golan- 

' dauxet, Habwh (or Abysslnians), 
Earikdn, EaUa-bhanfaru t Mahal- 


ddra^VaidyoB and VaMU among other 
units, 389. 

Shaikh Ayas (Ay8s Khin): a Nair 
oonvert from Malabar; his adaption 
by Haidar (1766); note on, 676^. 461*. 

Sidd6ji Bao Gh5rps<Je : father of.Mur4rl 
Bao GhSrpade; establishes himself at 
Gooty (c. 1717), 91 ; joins the Nawib 
of Aroot against Sira, 28 ; his advance 
with confederate forces (of t&e Nawibs 
of Aroot and Sira) on Seringapatam 
and his defeat (1724), 24 (n. 22) ; leads 
a Mahratta contingent to Triohinopoly 
and takes it (1740-1741), 81-82, 114 ; 
iwfred to, B6 (n. 76). 

SiUdhddrs: irregular cavalry, 885 (n. 
201), 842. 

Singararya: younger brother of Tiru- 
m&laiyang&r and alleged successor of 
the latter to the mintotersTiip of 
Mysore (in 1706), 3. 

Sira : Haidar's siege of (1761), 407-409 ; 
Nawabs of > (see under Amin Khdn, 
Dildver Khdn and Tahir Khdn). 

divabhakta-Vildsa-Darpanam : see un- 
der Nanjardjaiya of Kalale, Kard - 

, churi. 

Sivadayd-Sahasram : see under Nora- 
aimha-Kavi. 

fjivaji : the Mahratta army system ap 
evolved by, 868-378; his idea of a 
Southern Empire notioed, 628, 628 ; 
referred to, 615, 639, 649, 730. 

SSivaramakrishpa-Kavi: poet; his 

Anangavijaya-Bhdnah (o. 1712) refer- 
red to or notioed, 1, 12 (n. 48), IB-14, 
51, 62. 

Smith, Captain Bichard : Krisbparaja 
II’b letter to (1760), seeking English 
aid against Haidar All, 248-244; the 
Madras Government’s approval of the 
proposal to invest him with power to 
negotiate on the subject, 246. 

Smith, Vinoent A: his Oxford History 
of India referred to, correcting de 
Bussy’s date of birth, 705 (*. 8). 

Sources of Mysore History 'of the Usur- 
pation Period (1761-1799): note on, 
786-791. 

Sovereignty of the Indian Powers in the 
16th century : nature of, explained, 74 
(n. 19), 218 (». 80)-214; noteOn, 806-815, 
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tbravana-Nandml (e. 1748); see, under 
Kdilpati-Pandita, 

6ri ngirarOjatilaka-BhOnah (c. 1784): see 
under Avindiiivara. 

^rlnivisa-Prabhu : chief officer of 
Seringapatam under Chamareja VI, 
49-60, 61. 

drlnivfiaa Bio, Barak ki : Mysorean 
General ; eon of Venkata Bao, Barakki ; 
commands a contingent against the 
Mahrattas (1768), 216-217, 220-221, 223; 
aooompanies Earaohuri Nanjaraja* 
iya to Eoqanur (1759), 228 (n. 8); 
advises him in vain to keep Haidar in 
dose custody and retires to Seringa- 
patam (1760), 239 ; leads a detachment 
and retakes Oaliout during Haidar’s 
invasion of Malabar (1766), 6S0 (n. 
488). 

Srinivasa- Y atlndra : the ParakOla-guru\ 
preoeptor of Erishparaja I, 29, 34. 
drlrangam: blockaded by Clive and 
Lawrence (1762), 121, 129-181; a 
Mysorean outpost during the siege of 
Triohinopoly (1762-1766) ; Capt. Dal- 
ton’s surprise attaok on (1763), 141-148 ; 
the Mysorean retreat to, position of, 
eto., (1768-1766), 147-148, 169, 174-179 ; 
mortgaged to the French (1766), 182; 
referred to, 678, 787. 

&ri- Vaishnavam ata-pr atilt hdpaka : a 

title of Eriahparaja I, 29. 
drl-Vaishpavism : continued influenoe 


of on the Mysore Royal Family ; in 
the reign of Eapthlrava II, 10; in the 
reign of Erishnaraja I, 28-29, 84. 

Standing army of Mysore under Haidar : 
described, 876-381 ; note on, 780-788. 

Stewart, Major Charles: his Memoirs 
of EyderAly Khan and Tippoo Sulim 
(1809) as an authority for the History 
of Mysore (1761-1799), 789; noticed or 
referred to: on Haidar's marriage, 
etc., (with reference to Tipu’s date of 
birth), 268 (n. 15) ; on Haidar's position 
as the Begent of Mysore (from 1761 
onwards) and 8ark0.fi Khodadad, 284 
(n. 69-70) ; on Haidar’s indulgenoe 
towards the Hindus, 292 («. 96-97) ; 
on Europeans in Haidar’s service, 
8% (n. 124); on Haidar's arsenal 
at Anji, 867 (w. 261); on the early 
campaigns of Haidar (1761-1766), 
896 (n. 22) ; on Haidar’s conquests in 
the north (1763), 482 (n. 224), 486 
(n. 229) ; on Bednur's appeal to the 
Mahrattas for assistance against 
Mysore (1769), eto., 492 (n. .246)498 
(n."246) ; on the Treaty of Bednur and 
the retirement of the Mahrattas (1766), 
606 (n. 286), 612 (n. 289) ; on the date 
of the Mahratta campaign, eto., 617 
(n. 296) ; on the date, of Haidar’s 
invasion of Coorg, 648 (». 890) : on the 
date of Haidar's campaign in Malabar, 
674 (n. 456). 


T 


Tahir Ehan, Abdul Nabi : dependent of 
Sadat-ullfi Ehan, 28; established as 
Nawab of Sira in suooesBion to Amin 
Ehan (1724), 28-21; joins S&dat-ulla 
EhSn in the attaok on Seringapatam, 
24-26; hia weakness and frivolity as 
the contributory cause of Mughal 
advanoe on Mysore (1786-1787), 74; 
referred to, 94, 266, 766-759. 
Tfitfparambat : in Malal^r ; note on, 66 
(n. 86). 

Taxation in Mysore (in mid-18th oent.) : 
described, 699*601 (see also under 
Krishnardja Wodeyar II). 
Tiruohaugodu: Erishpari ja IPs grant to 
the temple at (1784) ; note on, 686 (n. 9). 


Tirukkattupalli : in Tanjore district; 
note on, 143 (n. 66) ; referred to, 669, 
668 . 

Tirumalaiyangar (Tirumalarya) : 
minister of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar; 
his continuance in office (till 1706), 
2-8 ; referred to, 86. 

TimnO\\ referred to, 699; note on, 
804-806. 

TondanUr Copper-plate grmi (1722): 
(8ee under Bam&yuQam-Tiru- 
malorya ) ; referred to, 48. 

Topasaes (Chattegars) : note on, 860- 
861 (n. 289-240) ; referred to, 112, 146, 
198, 806 (n. 124), 819, 822, 839, 876, 877, 
879, 641 <». 874), 78a 
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Trench warfare in Mysore (in mid-18th 
oent.) : note on, 614 (n. 294)-616. 
Triambak Bao-MSma (or Triambak- 
Krishna) : Mahratta General ; his 
stoat defenoe of Sira as its Killed&r 
(1761), 407 (n 45)408; referred to, 
616. 

Triohinopoly : historical and topo- 
graphical note on, 88 (n. 86); Mysorean 
siege of (1752-1755) (See under Nanja- 
rdjaiya , Kardchuri ); and its signi- 
■ floanoe, 888, 891, 898-894, 619-621, 
624, 626, 629-680, 632-684 ; rights and 


wrongs of, 686-680; referred to to 
Fort Si. George Letters quoted, eto., 
692-704, 720, 721-796, 787-788, 608, 810, 
815. 

Triohinopoly Question, the (17te-178l) 
note on, with reference to Madras 
Records, 721-796. 

Tuldkdviri-M&h&tmya t see under 
Chaiuvdmbd of Rafale. 

Tueak-i- Wdldjdhi . see under Burlaw. 

Ty&ga-durg : a strategic post aimed at 
by Haidar (1760); noteen, 280 (*.$)- 
231 ; referred to, 286, 214, 548. 


U 

Ujjanappa : Hoar’s offloer in charge Buoeession to Pradhan Venkappaiya, 
of Bednur (from 1770 onwards) in 467-468 (n. 202). 


V 


Vaidyas : see under BhdgirdupSsk - 
Guch&ri. 

Vakils : Bee under Shdgvrdwp&ah- 

Ouhlri. 

Valentia, Viscount : his Travels (1804) 
quoted re : anecdote about Haidar’s 
indulgence towards the HinduB, ,291 
(»91). 

Varanandl-Kaly&qa : see under Ohalu • 
vdmbd of Kdlale. 

Venkappaiya of Maddagiri (Venka- 
matya), Pradhdn : Dewan of Haidar 
at Bednur (1763-1770), 467-468, 470, 
476, 478-479; his subsequent career 
under Haidar, down to biodegradation 
(1779) and death (1782), 479-480; his 
oharaoter and literary works ( Alam • 
kdramanidarpcmam, etc), 480-482. 

Venkatanarai^appa : Mysorean Vakil at 
Pondioherry; his negotiations for 
Frenoh aid to Mysore re : Trichino- 
■poly (1752-1763), 149; his report on 
the occurrences at Seringapatam 
(November 1755), 196 (». 47)-197. 

Venkatapataiya, Bokkasada : junior 
treasury offioer under Krishparaja I 
(1714-1782), 27 (». 87), 42 ; placed by 
Haidar in oharge of administration of 
Ear tar's portion of the kingdom of 
Mysore (1761), 255. 

Venkafapataiya of Kannambagi, Pro- 
iUn : Pradhdn (1784-1765) during the 


reign of Krishparaja II, 69 (». 7), 77- 
78 ; his expected appointment by the 
King as Sarvddhikdri and consequent 
arrest and confinement by the Dalavfii 
brothers (1756-1768). 194-197, 200; his 
reinstatement in office (1758), 202; Is 
disposed againBt Karachfiri Nanja- 
rajaiya (1769), 203 ; a staunch Boyalist 
(1760-1761), 282; his help sought by 
Haidar re : the latter's assignment of 
territories to the King and Nanja- 
rajaiya, and is granted by him Kuni- 
galasan indm (1761), 254-255; his 
genealogy and attainments, 604-605 
(n. 6) ; referred to, 189 (n. 16), 221, 478 
(n. 218), 586 (n. 18). 

Venkata Bao, Barakki : a Mysorean 
officer ; oommandB a contingent to 
Aroot (1760) during the Kamdtie War 
of Succession (1750-1751), 119; leads 
a detachment to Tricbinopoly (1761), 
125 ; cooperates with the English at 
Samayavaram and Koyila$i in inter- 
cepting convoys to Chanda Sfihib and 
the French, too. (1762), 199 ; acts as 
Kar&churi Nanjarijaiya's agent 
{Vakil) at Madras to negotiate with 
the English for the delivery of Triohi- 
nopoly to Mysore (1752), 186; his 
detention at Madras and the progress 
of his negotiations (1752-1754), 144-145, 
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159, 161-169,164, 16*, 168-170,474 (». 
06); his return to BeringipaUm (1766), 
179; leads a force in Malabar against 
the Naira (1767), 208; prepares to 
proceed against the Mahrattas (1768), 
216; commands a detachment to 
Pondicherry (1760), 281, 286; killed 
dnring Peshwa Madhava Rao’s first 
invasion of Mysore (i.e., during 
Haidar's retreat on AnSvatfi after the 
battle of RattihalU) (1764), 600; his 
negotiations at Madras re: Triohino- 
poly farther referred to in Fort 8t. 
George Record! , 672-678 (n. 84), 676 
(».^86)-677, 696-704.722-726; referred 
to, 206, 220-221, 228 (n. 8), 626. 

VenkatSAa: his Hilldsya-Mdhdtmya (c. 
1766) noticed. 614. * 

Venka^itvara-Sataka: see under Oha- 
qnarajappa. 

View of English Interests in India : 
see under Fullarton. 

Vijayakumdrma-Kathe : see under Pad- 
mardja-Pandit. 

Vijayanagar influence on the the evolu- 
tion of Mysore : note on, 746-748. 

Vinnfiji-Pant : Mysorean Vakil serving 
with Nanjarajaiya at Trichinopoly 
(1762), 186; note on, 90 (a. 98). 

Vlrammaji, Queen of Jkkeri or Xejadi 
(1764-1768) : referred to as Rapi of 
Bednflr ; suooeeds Basappa NSyaka II 


(1799-1764), 114; her role and Haidar's 
conquest of Bednflr, her capital 
(1768), 427-462; the fate that over- 
took her and a vindication of her 
character, 462-461 ; her oomplioity in 
the attempted assassination of Haidar, 
470-475 ; her appeal to Peshwa Midhava 
Rao for deliverance, 492-498; referred 
to, 890, 467-469, 477-478, 486, 491. 

Vlrannaraj : a Mysorean officer com- 
manding the detaohment to Iriohino- 
poly (1751), 126, 662 ( n . 26). 

Vlraraja -(VlrarSjaiya) of Kajale : 
Dalavai of Krishparfija I, 19-20; 
author of the Sakala- Vaidya-Sam- 
hitd-Sdrdrnava (c. 1790) and th% 
Andhra- Vachana-Bh&ratamu (1781), 
notioed, 86-89 ; referred to, 27, 89-40. 

VlsSji-Krishna (Beeni Visaji-Pant) : 
Mahratta General ; settles the Pesh- 
wa’s demand from Mysore (1767), 200; 
in oharge of Mahratta outpoBts in the 
Karnatak (1757-1768), 201, 21S; leads 
the Mahratta invasion of Mysore 
(1760), 281 ; won over by Khapde Rao, 
282-283 ; retires to Hoskote, on 
Erishparaja II's conclusion of treaty 
with the Mahrattas, 286 ; Beaks to help 
the King against Haidar, 286-286 ; his 
departure from Bangalore on Haidar’s 
cession of Krishpagiri, 287 ; hi$ return 
home (1761), 261-262. 


Wilks, Lt. Col. Mark : his official career, 
864 (n. 259) ; his Historical Sketches 
(1810) as an authority forjthe history of 
Mysore (1761-1799), 785, 789; notioed 
or referred to : an the Mysuru-Dhore- 
gala-PUrvabh gudaya-V\vara[c. 1714), 
a Kadatam , 16-16 (n. 66-68), 683-685; 
on the reign otKapfhlrava II (1704- 
1714), 17 (n. 78) ; oh KrishparIJa 1, 46 
(n. 129); on the aooession, etc., 
of Krishpartja I, 46 (n. 1) -47 (n. 2) ; 
on the aooession, of Oh&ma- 
rija VI, 44 (n. 119), 68 (n, 1-2); 
on the Dajavii brothers, 69 (n. 4-6) ; 
on the date of the siege of DevanhaUi, 
96 (a. 122) ; on the date of the battle of 
Mayahopga, 116 (n. 6); on the treat- 
ment of affairs of Mysore (during 


1761-1755), 123 (n. 19) ; on the Mysorean 
acquisition of Dip^igal, 124 (n. 21) ; on 
Salfibat Jang’s invasion of Seringa- 
patam (1766), 193 (n. 85)]; on the 
anoestry and early career of Haidar 
All, and the treatment of Haidar'* 
rise end usurpation, 204 (n. 1); on 
Haidar’s idea of founding a kingdom 
for himself, 286 (». 77-79) ; on Haidar’s 
predileotions towards the Hindns, 291 
(n.' 91); on European officers in 
Haidar’s servioe, 806 (». 124)-806 
(n. 126), 820 (n. 146); on Haidar’s 
military recruitment, 886-887 (a. 208- 
211); on Haider’s treatment 
of the wounded military (Europeans), 
887 (a. 918) ; on Haidar's salaries to 
the military,' 841 (a. 213)-842 («. 920- 
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221), 848 [n. 226) ; on Topassee, 861 (n. (m 2t% 606 (n. 286-266), 812 (». M, 
240) ; on Court-bankers or Sdhukdrs, 618 («. 291), 617 (n. 295); on Haidars 

868 (h. 248) ; on the Nizim's armv campaigns against Salem end Coorg 

organization, 964-866; on the Mah- (1766), 646 (n 886), 548 (h. on 

rsttaarmy system, etc., 872 (n. 278)- Haidar's campaign in Malab*A(lT65- 

378, 879 'n. 292) -880, 381 (». 298) ; 1766), 669 (». 409), 668 (w. < 4ffl-492)- 

on the early oampaigns of Haidar 664 (». 425-426), 667 (e, 486-487)4(18 

(1761-1766), 897 (». 22); on Haidar- (♦». 440, 442), 670 (»- 416, 446449)4*1 

Uasalat Jang relations (1761), 899 (»■ 461), 572 («. 464-455)478, 874 

(n. 25-26) -400 (n. 27), 403 (it. 36), 406 (n. 466)476 <h. 461), 677 (n 476), 67b 

(«. 42), 407 (n 44); on Haidar’s annexe- («. 480), 679 <n. 406-486), 681 (n. lec- 
tion of Doflbajlapur (1761-1762 , 410 (ji . 582 (it. 490-491) ; on the Triohinopol/ 

60-62)-4U ( n . 58-54); and reduction of issue (1762-1766), 674 (n- 86)-«76 (*/ 

Ohikba))apur (1761-1762). 412 (n. 66) 88), 678 (it. 40); on the Dajaviis of 

418 («. 61-42), 416 (». 69), 420 (w. 82), K*jp\ur*va II, 681-682 ; on M. Buasy, 

422 (n. 85)-42^ (it. 86); on the 707 (it. 10); on Haidar’s ancestry, 

camp a ign egflEst Chitaldrug, etc. 781-769, 764-765, 767; ou gunnery iu 

(1762), 426 ( n . 98-100) ; on Haidar- India, 769-771 ; on 'Haidar’s standing' 

Bednur relations (1768), 427 (n. 101), army. 780; on Haidar’s position as 

484 (w. 120)-485 (». 121), 489 (n. 128), “Regent” of Mysore, 784; on the story 

440 («. 128), 442 (n. 136-187)-443 in. of the oonquest of Bednur (1768), 792, 

140), 446 (n. 142), 447 (n. 150)-448, 800-801 (n. 8), 808 ; on the conference 

466 (» l78)-467, 460 (n. 184), 464, 465- at Sadras rr; the relative validity of 

466 (h. 199) -467, 470 (». 206), 474 the claims to sovereignty of the Nawib 

(». 211-212) i on Haidar’s campaign °f Arcot and the Nizam (1754), 814 

against Bode (1768), 482 (». 224), and <"> *J 

Savanfir (1768), 488 (n. 226), 486 Wilson, Col. : his Htntory oftheMadtaa 

in. 229); on Haidar’s embassy to referred to : on the drese ’of the 

Hyderabad and Poona (1763-1764), 486 European military (18th century), 

(n. 280) ; on Haidar- Mahratta relations 326 (**• 16a ) i ° n Topasses, 851 (». 240); 

(1764-1766), 498 («. 246), 496 (n. 248, on Lt. Col. Alexander Heron’s ex- 

251), 600 (». 261), 601 (». 262, 264), 504 pedition to Madura and Tinnovelly 

(n. 276), 606 (n. 277)-506 (n. 280), 507 (1755). 580 fit. 342), etc. 

X 

Xenophon . his Utile nica referred to, on horsemanship, 277 (n. 54) -278. 

Y 

Yoonas Khan ; Paymaster of Muran (down to 1764), 518-686 ; his over* 
Rao; sent to assist Nawib Muhammad tures to Haidar for the oeeaion 

All against the French in Arcot of Madura and Tinnevelly (1768-1764), 

(1762), 189; referred to, 140. 635-645; referred to, 248 (w. 97), 398 

Yusuf Khan, Muhammad : the rebel 896 (n. 18), 689 fn. 8), 646-647, 709 

Commandant of Madura; his career 710. 

z 

Zamorio • see under Mdna-Vikrama-Rdja. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


[ 

Page .. | 

Line | 

% 

Remarks 

1 

26, it. 29 ! 

8 | 

For "Ch. XII " read “ Ch. XV, ’ 

29, n. 44 1 

1 

8 

Add at the end For a note on the Parakila 

Math in Mysore, vide Appendix Ill-f-O)." 

68, 9 ' 

2 1 

For “Ch. XII” read “Ch. XIV “ 

69, n. 6 , 

69, n$\ 

14 

Add at the end Literary works refer to him 

as Nanjal*fijaXHee Ch. XV below).” 

3 

For “ Ch. XIII ” read “ Ch. XV, p. 606, n. 6.” 

70, n, 9 i 
74, n 20 
76, it. 26 
96, v. 117 I 
118, 7i. 14 
128, ii. 43 

1 V 
6 J. 

I 1 
l j| 

For "Ch. XIII ’ read “Ch. XV ” 

164 | 

7 j 

(from top) I 

For *' Saunders's ’’ read “ Saunders’.” 

182, v. 124 

11 1 

For "Ch. XIII ” read “('n XV “ 

192, u. 32 

1 1 

Add at the end Compare alno Prof. A 
Martinpau’s Buhhi y in the Dercnn, noticed 
in Appendix II— (7).” 

202, 77 

S 

For “ Ch XII” read" Ch. XIV." 

20Q, w, 2 

, J Add at the end: — "For a detailed notice or 

other accounts bearing on Haidar's 
ancestry, see Appendix III —14).” 

216 

9 

i (from top) i 

For" Yakoob Sahib” read “Khoob Siibib ” 

226, n. 114 

j 1 i 

For “ Ch. XII ” read “Ch. XIV.” 

228 

] 12-18 (from) 
1 top) 

Delete “ and spent the reat of his life ” 

263, »t. 7 
271, rt. 17 

i) 

For "Appendix III” read " Appendix 

in— (i) - 

286, n. 77 

1 

For “I. 279” read "L 610.” 

286, ». 79 

! 1 

For " Ibid , 279-280” read " Ibid, 610-611.” 

266, n. 73 

3 

For ,l Ibid, 281” read “ IWd.” 

287, n. *80 

14 

Insert in the middle u Robson notes 
Haidar’s office of Minister and General 
(Robaou, o. e., 16).” 
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Page Line i Remarks 


287, m. 80 29 For “ tho ” read “ the.” 

287, n. 80 80 For “Appendix IV” read '* Appendix IV— 

( 1 )." 

804, w. 128 Lh st line For “Appendix III” read “ Appendix III 

~( 5 ). 

887, w. 213 1 Insert:— “ cl. the Zulhm-Putty of Tipu’a 

period. See Kirkpatrick, ljrtterx. No. 
CXVII, 151.” 

876,ii 279 13 For “ Appendix III ” read “Appendix III— 

(6).” 

888 14-15 For “A parallelism in point” road “the 

(from top) parallel case of Zenobia.” 

H97, n. 22 At the end For “Appendix IV” rend “Appendix IV— 

( 2 ).” 

410,// 50 2 For “ Appendix III ” read “Appendix JII— 

(4).” 

481 2 For “ Medakere Nayaka ” rend “Hiriya 

(from top) Medakere Nayaka ” 

431 6 For “ on 24th March 1748 ” read “in Febrn- 

(from top) ary 1749.” 

464, n 174 For “Appendix V” read “Appendix V— (1)” 

476 14 For “ herinc ” read “ heroic ” 

(from top) 

488, a. 234 ' 5 For “ 38 ” read “ 28 ”. 

496 Marginal For “May 86, 17 64 ” read “May 3-6, 
heading 1764 

509, n 286 Add at the end “ Auotlier recent writer, 

Prof. A. C. Banerjee, writing mostly 
from the Mahratta point of view, hardly 
takes adequate notice of Wilks, Kinnapi 
and the Haidar-Niimah . so far as the 
Mysore-Mahratta relations are con- 
cerned (see A. C. Banerjee, Peshwa 
Mndhav Bao I, pp. 41-60).” 

791 Add new para at the end “ As the publica- 

tion of this work is nearing completion, we 
read of A Persian Manuscript History of 
Mysore , said to have been found in a 
collection of books presented by Mr. Mo- 
hammad Abba Sait, M.L.O., Mysore, to 
the Idara-e-Adabiyat-e-Urdu, Hyderabad 
(Deccan). This manuscript, 4 hitherto 
unnoticed and moBt probably unknown 
also, * forms the subject of an article under 






Ill 


Page 


Line 


Remarks 


| the above oaption by Mr. Abdul Qadir 
Sarvari, m.a., ll.b., m the Hdtf»Xearlifl 
Journal of the Mysore University (Sew 
Series), Vol. V. No. 1 (September 4 1944), 
pp. 25MO. The manuscript purports to 
deal with the history of Mysore from the 
reign of Kriuhparkja Wo#eyarl ^1714-1732) 
bo the death of Tipfi Sultan. It bean no 
date and its authorship is nowhere men- 
tioned in the text. From internal evidence, 
it seems to have been composed in the 
early part of the 19th centuhy during the 
reign of Krishn&raja Woijeyar 111(1799 
! 1868). A further examination of the 

contents of this manuscript as now brought 
j out bv Mr. Sarvari shows that the manus- 
cript is decidedly Inter than the Haidar- 
Ndnulh and Klrinapi’s N ishtim-Hydun 
and Tip* Sultan and is perhaps slightly 

P osterior also to Wilks’ History (1810). 

'he events are recounted without strict 
regard to chronological accuracy. Hardly 
any dates are mentioned and the narrative 
is loose, Ncrappy, vague and defective m 
many places, though it embodies bits of 
useful information here and there by way 
of supplementing other sources. The 
manuscript no doubt forms a secondary 
source of information on the period (c. 
17525-1799) and has to be used with caution 
and discrimination. ” 

Add at the end “ This word has been mcoi- 
porated also into the Malay a lam lauguage. 
in this language it is borne as a title by 
successive kings of Travanoore, thus- 
Chit tiro, i Tir until, Ktirtika Tvrurull, etc 
In this connection, it means holy day of 
the star under which the king wan born. 
Dr. Gundert, in ’his Malaytilam • English 
Dictionary, gives the following raeaningH 
under Tiruntil feast ; the birth -day of 
the king. He also gives various combina- 
tions of the word, such as Tirurull-iattu , 
meaning the king’s jtitakam ; also the day 
of his death ; Tiruntil-yindam , meaning 
obsequies, etc. ” 


804 


First line : 

Section (2)! 
! on Tim- 
! mil. 




